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POPULATION SraTistics of CHINA. 


By Str Ricuarp Tempre, Barr., G.C.8.1., D.C.L., LL.D., &e. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 17th February, 1885. The PrEstpEnv, 
Str Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., in the Chair. ] 


THE population of China has, from its vastness, long been among 

the marvels of the civilised world. Its numbers have been 
believed to exceed those of any other people, ancient or modern. 
But as scientific inquiry in recent times began to penetrate into 
Chinese regions, doubts arose as to the numbering of the people. 
The Government had from age to age been nominally ascertaining 
the number of its subjects, and setting forth the results of the 
supposed enumeration. But these results, instead of showing a 
steady decline or a steady increase, or such moderate fluctuations. 
as could reasonably be understood, showed violent and almost 
incredible variations. Though some of these variations could be 
explained away by changes of territorial dominion, yet enough of — 
them remained to excite scepticism regarding the reality of the 
enumeration. The official numbers have within the last century 
and a-half ranged from 436 to 363 millions,* the general idea 
probably being to the effect that the population is about 400 mil- 
lions. But apart from scepticism arising from general grounds, we 
have of late been repeatedly warned by British authorities specially 
acquainted with China, that the so-called census in China cannot 
be depended upon, and that it is often only nominal. It must be 
added, however, that the number last published in China by official 
authority, about 350 millions, is much more moderate and apparently 
far more credible than the foregoing estimates. 

Inasmuch as the number of the Chinese people is one of the 
most interesting, as well as one of the very largest, items in the 
population statistics of the world, it is well to see whether there 
are any means of testing it, and of forming some foundation of 


* The population return of 1842 of 436 millions was an estimate, not a 
census. The highest official census was that of Kiaking, in the year 1812, and 
was 362,447,183. . 
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- probability on which an estimate can be built up. Now, fortu- 
~ nately, such means are supplied by the census made under the 
British Government in India. It is remarkable that the area of 
the two countries, India and China proper (exclusive of the 
Central Plateau), are about the same, that is, about 14 millions of 
Square miles; in both countries there are long basins watered by 
great rivers, fertile deltas, broad plains, and numerous mountain 
chains, amidst the offshoots of which there are branching valleys, 
and, on the whole, many tracts that are thickly, together with 
many tracts that are thinly, inhabited. In both countries the 
population is most unequally distributed. Respecting India, the 
popular mind, considering the existence of teeming millions, which 
is a fact, imagines that the country is for the most part thickly 
- populated, which is not the fact. The truth is that the country is 
for the most part thinly populated, but in some districts, even in 
some provinces, the population is dense, so dense indeed as to make 
up a tolerably high average for the whole area. The position of 
China proper is precisely similar. Both countries are under 
similar conditions, physical, ethnical, climatic, geographical. In 
both there is a strong tendency to multiplication of the race. In 
both the population loves to congregate in favoured districts, to 
settle down and multiply there till the land can scarcely sustain 
the growing multitudes, and to leave the less favoured districts 
with a scanty though hardy population. 

As, then, we possess full data regarding the Indian people, 
collected at various times during the last generation, and further 
revised by a general census taken in 1881, we may fairly reckon 
what, according to Indian averages, the Chinese population is 
likely to be. From that which is known regarding the Indian 
population, we may proceed tentatively towards that which is not 
accurately known, or is almost unknown, regarding the Chinese 
population. That is a legitimate method et deduction in aid of a 
reasonable estimate of population statistics in China proper. This 
then is what I propose to attempt in the present paper. 

The Chinese empire contains nearly 45 millions of square miles ; 
consists of two main divisions, first, the Central Plateau, containing 
two-thirds of the whole area, and secondly, China proper, con- 
taining one-third. 

The former, or the Central Plateau, is a wondrous region, com- 
prising long chains of mountains, vast snow-fields, extensive lakes, 
wide-spreading deserts, together with some tracts of cultivation 
near rivers, and some broad uplands occupied by pastoral tribes. 
Its area is enormous, nearly 3 millions of square miles. There are 
no means of ascertaining exactly the population of such a region, 
and no known averages of India or of any other country are 
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applicable thereto. But we do know that the population is very 
scanty and, relatively to the area, is small in the extreme. 

The latter, or China proper, has about 13 millions of square 
miles. This area, though far from being uniformly rich, has many 
fertile and densely peopled tracts, and sustains a population which, - 
though unequally distributed, and far from being homogeneous, is 
one of the largest, if not absolutely the largest, under any one 
dominion in the world. It is to test the probable numbers of this 
great population that I propose to apply the averages deduced from 
the census of India. 

In the first place, the average of the population in India is that 
of 184 souls to the square mile, the area being 1,377,450 square 
miles, and the population 253,941,309 of souls. If this average 
were applied to the area of China proper, or 1,533,650 square 
miles (exclusive of the Central Plateau), then the population would 
be estimated at 282,191,600 of souls. 

But let us apply the Indian averages to the Chinese provinces in 
detail. There are eighteen of such provinces. Of these provinces, 
two, namely, Pechili and Shantung, are partly deltaic or alluvial, 
and one, Kiangsu, almost entirely so. 

Three, namely, Chekiang, Fukien, and Kwantung, are littoral, 
lying along the shore of the Pacific Ocean. 

Three, namely, Ganhwey, Hupi, and Honan, are rich ea | 
provinces. 

Four, namely, Hunan, Kianesi, Kwangsi, and Kweichow, are 
inland provinces of lesser though considerable richness. 

Four, namely, Shansi, Shensi, Kansu, and Yunnan, are hilly 
frontier provinces. 

And lastly, one, namely, Szechuen, is partly rich and partly 

mountainous. 
| Let us consider these several groups of provinces separately. 

The Pechili province is deltaic and alluvial in those portions of 
it which are near the mouth of the Peiho river and its affluents. 
Many of these streams run through the low country and converge 
at Tien-Tsien, whence the united river flows into the Pechili Gulf. 

This region has been regarded as the most densely peopled 
part of China.* It is liable to wide-spreading inundations when 
the rising waters of the many streams fail to find a sufficient vent 
by the channel of the Peiho between Tien-Tsien and the gulf; 
indeed, the damage from these floods has been so great as to cause 
emigration, and thus to thin the population. 

Its southern or lower division, about one-third of the whole, is 
generally lowland and rich. This division contains the two great 

* But it may be equalled in density perhaps by the districts of Hankow and 


neighbourhood, at the junction of the Han river with the Yang-tse-Kiang. 
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towns of Pekin and Tien-Tsien. But the upper, or northern 
division (about two-thirds of the whole) is highland or moun- 
. tainous. At a short distance north of Pekin there is the mountain 
range along the ridge of which runs the great “ wall of China.” 
Now the lower division may be compared with the Indian 


' province of Bengal, which is deltaic and alluvial, with a dense 


population of 505 to the square mile. The upper division may be 
compared to the Chutia Naghore province, a hilly tract adjacent to 
the Gangetic delta of Bengal, and has a population of 130 to the 
square mile. Thus we have in the province of Pechili— 

The lower division, or 25,000 square miles, at 505 average, 
12,625,000 souls. 
~The upper division, or 42,270 square miles, at 130 average, 

5)495,100 souls. 
Total, 67,270 square miles and 18,120,100 souls. 

Next, the province of Shantung mainly consists of a moun- 
tainous projection jutting out into the ocean and dividing the 
‘deltas of the Hoang-ho and Yang-tse-Kiang. It is a classic. land 
to the Chinese, being much frequented by pilgrims, but does not 
contain any great town. It comprises the lower course of the 
Hoang-ho; it is traversed by the great canal constructed to join 
artificially the natural water highways of the Hoang-ho and the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. ‘To it then may be applied the Indian average of 
- Bengal and Chutia Naghore together, namely, 408 to the square 

mile. This would give for Shantung, then, 53,760 square miles, 
at 408 to the square mile, 21,934,080 souls. 
Then comes the province of Kiang-su, entirely deltaic and 
_ alluvial, which, if not on the whole the richest, is yet the most 
uniformly low-lying, fertile, cultivated, and prosperous province of 
China. It is traversed almost from end to end by the great canal. 
It contains the lower course and the mouth of the Yang-tse-Kiang. 
It has the great town of Shanghai. To it the Indian average of 
deltaic Bengal is fairly applicable. 

Thus we have for Kiang-su 40,130 square miles, at 505 to the 
square mile, 20,265,650 souls. 

Then we have the two littoral provinces extending down ‘he 
coast of the Pacific, namely, Chekiang and Fukien (including the 
island of Formosa). They are partly mountainous or hilly, but 
have some plains and rich valleys; they contain tea-producing 
districts; they have the great towns of Hangchow, Ningpo, and 
Foochow. 

With these may be compared the Indian territories of the 
Madras presidency, which also lie on or near the coast, with very 
rich tracts and some mountain ranges inland. The average density 
m the Madras presidency is 230 to the square mile; if this be 
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applied to these two Chinese provinces, we have for Chekiang, 
35,660 square miles, at an average of 230 to the square mile, 
8,201,800 souls; and Fukien, 53,480 square miles, at the same 
average, 12,300,400 souls. | 

Continuing our view down the Pacific coast, we see the province - 
of Kwantung. That province is traversed by the Sei-Kiang river, 
and contains the estuary and the town of Canton, also the town 
of Macao. It is in part hilly, but has rich plains and valleys. It 
may be compared with the Gujerat province on the western coast 
of India, north of Bombay, which province has a population of 
260 to the square mile; thus we have for the province of Kwan- 
tung, 104,190 square miles, at 260 to the square mile, 27,089,400 
souls. 

Leaving the Pacific coast, we take the inland provinces of 
China. Of these the foremost are, first Honan, containing the 
middle valley of the Hoang-ho; then Hupi and Ganhwey, contain- 
ing the middle valley of the Yang-tse-Kiang, and touching the 
shores of the two great inland lakes. These provinces contain the 
large towns of Hankow and Suchao; they produce all the best and 
characteristic products of China, and are to be classed among the 
fertile agricultural districts of the world; they do not, however, 
form an unbroken champaign, being for the most part hilly, though 
intersected with rich plains and valleys. They are of course densely 
peopled, The best parts of them (say one-third of the whole) may 
be compared with the middle Gangetic basin of India, including: 
Oudh and Behar, which is on the whole the finest part of India ; 
then one-third being somewhat less good, may be compared with 
the North-western Provinces of India (exclusive of Oudh), or the 
upper Gangetic basin ; lastly, the remaining one-third (being still 
less good) with the Punjab or the upper Indus basin. Now 
the average per square mile in Oudh and Behar is 511; in the- 
North-western Provinces (exclusive of Oudh) 373, in the Punjab 
176, 

Thus we have for the three Chinese provinces the following 
estimate :— 























Square Miles. Souls. 

PRorigivar itecsira css: 67,000 23,672,980 
43 iG (up Nate ER 70,450 24,891,607 
Fan WeY ~ »...cssesgs: 48,460 17,122,189 





The next group of. inland provinces consists of Hunan and 
Kiangsi; these comprise the shores of the two vast inland lakes. 
Tungting and Poyang; they have several tea producing districts, 
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but they are intersected by hill ranges, with numerous spurs in all 
directions; they may be fitly compared with the Indian Punjab, 
which has several rugged or poorly cultivated tracts, but has also 
several rich and populous districts; it has just been seen that the 
Punjab average is 176 to the square mile. 

The provinces then of Hunan and Kiangsi would, according to 
this, have the following population :— 

















Square Miles. Souls. 
PPANANG 23.3. esi 83,000 at 176 to the sq. m. 14,608,000 
PORTE GU apo chsjoresnssen: 0005 68,570 3 | 12,068,320 


The adjoining group of inland provinces consists of Kwangsi 
and Kweichow. Their topography resembles that of the last two 
provinces, but they are inferior in natural capabilities, and have 
- suffered from various special causes. To Kwangsi, which contains 

the upper valley of the Sei-Kiang, may be applied the Indian 
average of the Central Provinces, or. 116; this would assign to 
Kwangsi a population of 9,077,000 souls for an area of 78,250 
-square miles. ‘To Kweichow, which is inferior and very hilly, may 
‘be applied the Indian average of the Native States of the Bombay 
presidency, or 94; this would give to Kweichow a population of 
6,067,700 souls for an area of 64,550 square miles. 
We have heretofore been proceeding from east to west. 
Following this course we reach the three mountainous provinces 
-. on the western border of China proper and adjoining the great 
Plateau. These are Yunnan, Shansi, and Shensi; the first, Yunnan, 
comprises the upper basin of the Yang-tse-Kiang, and is generally 
mountainous; though possessing boundless capabilities, it has 
suffered much from special causes. 
The next two, Shansi and Shensi, include nearly all the upper 
basin of the Hoang-ho, and they too are mountainous, being 
bounded on the north by the Great Wall. But they, though in 
many parts little cultivated or inhabited, have some strips or 
patches of fairly peopled country. To Shansi and Shensi may be 
fairly applied the Indian averages of the Central Provinces of India 
or of the Hyderabad Deccan, or of the Central India Agency ; 
these are respectively 116, 120, and 123 to the square mile. All 
these Indian divisions have strips of fertile riverain land scattered 
among districts but little cultivated. Then to one half of Yunnan 
may be applied the above named average of 116, and to the other 
half the average of British Burma, namely 42. 
-. Thus we obtain the following estimate :— 
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7 
Square Miles. , Souls. 
ROTLEMTISE «2, 0scesh ccccsaceheattens 65,950 at 123 {8,111,886 
SONS I ooo ooo: sane sonsheasioeed 81,190 ,, 123 9,986,370 
half 61,120, 116; 7,100,360 
Noutinan 208s é 61,120 ,, 42 2,870,820 9,671,180 





Next, adjoiming Shensi, is the wild and extensive province of 
Kansu, which, though reckoned a part of China proper, belongs 
physically to the Central Plateau, and is in many parts a fearful 
desert. At least one-third of it must be uninhabited and may be 
left blank. To the remaining two-thirds may be applied the 
Indian averages of the Rajputana States, or 78 to the square mile, 
and of Sind, or 50 to the square mile; as both these large terri- 
tories, though partly cultivated, are in many parts very thinly 
inhabited. Thus the area of Kansu, or 262,520 square miles, would 
have an estimated population of 11,200,768 souls, one-third being 
taken as desert absolutely, one-third at an average of 78 to the 
square mile, and one-third at an average of 50. 

Lastly, there is Szechuen, next after Kansu the largest of the 
Chinese provinces, containing 166,800 square miles. It comprises 
a large part of the upper basin of the Yang-tse-Kiang and the 
basins of four considerable affluents. It is almost encircled with 
mountains, and on one side, the west, these mountains are snow-clad, 
forming part of the great Yungling system. But it has several 
large vales and one magnificent valley, all of which are fairly 
- inhabited. 

The character of this extensive province varies so much that 
a single average applied to the whole would lose some of its 
significance. It would seem fair to take for one-fourth the Indian 
average of Mysore, generally mountainous, or 169 to the square 
mile, for one-fourth the average of the Bombay Deccan uplands, 
or 145 to the square mile, for one-fourth the average, or 249 of the 
Central Punjab (including the divisions of Lahore, Amritsar, and 
~Rawul Pindee), and for one-fourth the average of the Punjab 
Native States in the Himalayas, 107, or of Assam, in the midst of 
mountains, 103. 


This would give— 


Souls. 




















“4 of Szechuen or 41,700 square miles at 169. .....s.ccsereoeseees 7,047,300 
4 a E146 epee ate. 6,046,500 
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I must now summarise the estimates of population thus 
obtained as follows :— 





Province. 
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Shantung 
Kiangsu 


Fukien 
Kwantung 
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67,270 
53,760 
40,130 
35,660 
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104,140 
67,000 
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83,000 
68,570 
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In round numbers, then, by an estimate formed upon known 
averages of India, the population of China proper would apparently 
amount to 282 millions, with a general incidence of 183 to the 


square mile, on an area of 15 million of square miles. 


This. 


estimate will bear comparison with the latest official returns. 
obtained from China, according to the following table :— 


Population according 
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18,120,100 
21,934,080 
20,265,650 
8,201,800 
12,300,400 
27,089,400 
23,672,980 
24,891,980 
17,122,180 
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12,068,320 
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Average Population according Average 
per oO per 
Square Mile. Official Returns. Square Mile. 

269 28,000,000 416 
408 29,000,000 540 
505 37,800,000 941 
230 8,100,000 229 
230 14,800,000 276 
260 19,200,000 184 
353 23,000,000 343 
353 2'7,400,000 » 389 
353 34,200,000 405 
176 18,700,000 225 
176 23,000,000 335 
116 7,300,000 93 

94 > 5,300,000 82 

79 5,600,009 45 
123 14,000,000 212 
,24 10,200,000 125 

42 9,285,377 35 
166 35,000,000 210 
183 349,885,386 227 
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The general conclusion may be that the latest Chinese returns, 
though probably in excess of the reality, do not seem to be 
extravagant or incredible on the whole if tested by the known 
averages of the Indian census. In three provinces only, Shantung, 
Kiangsu, and Ganhwey, do the Chinese returns scem excessive. In 
some provinces, on the other hand, the returns appear to be too 
low. The comparison between India and China proper is complete, 
as I have applied almost all the various averages of the Indian 
census. 

There remains the question as to what may be the population 
of the Central Plateau mentioned in the beginning of this paper. 
So much of that vast region is sterile, or desert, or impossible for 
human habitation, and the existing population congregated here 
and there in this enormous space is so scattered, that the known 
_averages of India are not applicable, It is certain however that 
the population is relatively very inconsiderable. The outcome of 
the best estimates that can be formed by explorers and geographers 
is to the effect that the population may for the whole plateau 
amount to 15 millions. 

If these 15 millions for the Central Plateau be added to the 
282 millions shown above for China proper, then the grand total 
for the Chinese empire would be 297 millions of souls. 

The examination of Chinese population statistics will become 
interesting in many respects, but more particularly in regard to 
the prevalent opinion that China is much the most populous empire 
in the world, and that the followers of Buddhism greatly out- 
number those of any other religion. If the estimate presented in 
this paper be at all near the truth, then the population of the 
Chinese empire hardly exceeds that of the British empire; and 
the Buddhists according to that view would not exceed in number 
the Christians so considerably as is commonly supposed, 
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Discussion on Str RicHARD TEMPLE’S PAPER, 


‘'nx PRESIDENT said that before the discussion began he wished to 
read a note which Sir Rutherford Alcock published in the 
“Contemporary Review”? in December, 1880, in an article upon 
“China and its Foreigu Relations.” He regretted that: Sir 
Rutherford’s state of health prevented his being present at the 
meeting and taking part in the discussion, but the extract would 
show what were his views with regard to the credibility of the 
returns issued by Chinese authorities. 

‘“‘T have seen lately criticisms on the commonly assumed popu- 
lation of the Chinese Empire. The Chinese are not without census 
returns, aud as to their trustworthiness, we may feel certain that, 
as there is always a question of poll tax and military conscription 
in eastern countries, any error will not be on the side of exaggera- 
tion of actual numbers. No complete census of the empire appears 
to have been published since 1812—sixty-four years ago. But there 
are no less than twenty-one censuses on record since the year 1393 
(the twenty-sixth of the reign of Hang-whan), besides several 
aggregate calculations by Chinese authors. Not to go further back 
than the censuses taken by the first emperor of the present dynasty 
in the eighteenth century, which were violently resisted by the 
Chinese, their object being to-levy a poll tax upon all men between 
the ages of 16 and 60, and to get at the actual number of those fit 
for the army, we may safely assume that no excess over actual 
numbers would be returned. .This was in 1711], and the next was 
taken at the time of Kienlung in 1753, and fairly corresponds with 
that of the previous period, as Dr. Wells Williams, the author of 
the ‘Middle Kingdom,’ assures us, who examined the whole subject 
very closely. Then followed a census taken in 1792, the year 
before Lord Macartney’s embassy, the result of which was given 
by the Commissioner Chau as 333 millions. Possibly he may “have 
had motives of national pride or vanity for exaggerating. But 
Dr. Morrison gives the numbers of the census (the nineteenth), 
as recorded in Chinese works, at 307,467,200; while the census of 
1812 is considered by both Drs. Morrison and Bridgeman, both 
competent sinclogues, as ‘the most accurate that has yet been given 
of the population.’ And this places the number at 362,476,188. 

These data, if they cannot be relied upon in the same way as those 
taken in Hurope in the present day, are at all events worth more 
than the ‘ guesses of foreigners who have never been in the country, 
or travelled in it only very partially.’ Finally there are three other 
tests in support of the authenticity and trustworthiness of such 

returns. 

“1. The highest population ascribed to China is not greater than 
the country can support, or than other countries can show. Thus 
the area of the eighteen provinces is 1,348,870 square miles, and 
the average population therefore to the whole in 1812 would be 
268 to every square mile. According to M’Culloch, who also called 
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in question the accuracy of the Chinese. census, in the United 
Kingdom in 1831 there were 212 to the square mile; in Ireland, 
249; in France in 1846, 223; in Lombardy in 1839, 260; in 
Belgium in 1836, 321; and in Lucca in 1839, 400. 

“2. So as to the means of support. A report made to Kienlung 
in 1745 gives the area under cultivation at 595,598,221 acres, and 
a subsequent calculation places it at 640,570,221. This is about 
the same proportion as in England, or about 2 acres for the support 
of each individual; while in Ireland it is two persons to each acre, 
in France 12, in Holland 1? of an acre of cultivated land to each 
“person. 

‘““3, So again as to the rate of increase.. Whether the starting 
point be the census taken about a.p. 1000, when the population was 
set down at 9,955,729, or that of 1711, there is nothing to throw 
doubt on the latest returns. From 1711 to 1753 the population 
increased 74,222,092, being a little more than 6 per cent. per annum 
for forty-two years, during which the southern provinces were 
brought into more complete subjugation; while from 1753 to 1792 
the increase was only about 24 per cent. per annum for thirty- 
nine years, and from 1792 to 1812 the increase was 54,126,679, or 
an annual advance of not quite 1 per cent. for twenty years. At 
the same rate the population at present would be over 450 millions ; 
but no one has assumed this to be the number. From such an 
estimate, according to rate of increase, would have to be deducted 
the overflow of Chinese in all directions—to the Indian Archi- 
pelago, Australia, California, &c., a couple of millions; for the 
waste of destructive civil wars, and two or more great famines, say 
10 millions more; and we shall still have over 400 millions. If we 
compare the above rates of increase with those of countries in 
Hurope, where the inhabitants are less prolific than in China, they 
will be found to be fully borne out. The ‘Times’ criticism, there- 
fore, on the ‘400 millions of people,’ and the ‘third of the human 
race,’ described as ‘delicious rhetorical flourishes,’ may be held 
sufficiently answered by reference to facts and figures, which are 
much less like ‘ rhetorical flourishes’ than its own oracular com- 


ments.” 


Before the discussion began he would point out what were the 
differences in percentages between Sir Richard Temple’s estimate 
founded upon the Indian census and the returns given by the 
Chinese Government. gl'he province of Pechili contained the capital, 
Pekin, and the town of Tien Tsien; Sir Richard Temple’s estimate 
for that province fell short of the Chinese returns by: 54 per cent. ; 
for Shantung, which was next to Pechili, it fell short by 32 per 


-cent.; for Kiangsu it fell short by 86 per cent.; for Chekiang 


the numbers were about equal; for Fukien, Sir Richard’s estimate 
fell short by 20 per cent.; for Kwantung, in which Canton was 
situated, the estimate exceeded the returns by 41 per cent. He 
might here remark that the emigration from China had been chiefly 
from the provinces of Fukien and Kwantung. Sir Rutherford 
Alcock estimated the decrease there caused by emigration as 
2 millions, and Sir John Bowring in 1857 spoke of it as from 
2 to. 3 millions. In Honan Sir Richard Temple’s estimate was 
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3 per cent. more than the Chinese return; in Hupi 10 per cent. 
less; in Ganhwey there was a difference of exactly one-half; in 
Hunan the returns were 27 per cent. higher than the estimates ; 
in Kiangsi go per cent. higher ; in Kwangsi the returns were 19 per 
cent, less; in Kweichow 19 per cent. less; in Yunnan 42 per cent. 
less ; in Shansi 71 per cent. more; in Shensi 16 per cent. more; in 
Kansu 26 per cent. less; in Szechuen 26 per cent. more; showing 
that Sir Richard’s estimates founded on the Indian population 
were sometimes greater and sometimes less than the returns. The 
average difference of the whole is 24 less. The paper afforded a 
guide which might lead them to a correct conclusion, and he hoped 
that somebody who took an interest in the question would consider 
the subject, for during the two days since he had received Sir 
Richard Temple’s paper, he had found that it was one of very 
great interest, and one which might be very usefully examined by 
anyone who had the time and the leisure to devote to it. 


Professor Dovucias (British Museum) said he did not place 
so much faith in the Chinese census as Sir Rutherford Alcock 
was inclined to do. He regarded the censuses taken by the 
Chinese Government as untrustworthy, and he agreed with Sir 
Richard Temple in thinking that the only plan for getting at any- 
thing lke an approximate idea of the population of China was 
by the comparative method. Suv Rutherford Alcock had mentioned 
two censuses taken in the years 1711 and 1753. ‘The first was 
taken for the purpose of levying a poll tax and establishing a 
system of conscription, and on that occasion the returning officers 
gave the whole population of China as being about 28 millions. 
In 1753 another census was taken to form the basis of a system of 
relief to be granted in cases of emergency, and the returns then 
swelled to a total of 103 millions, the difference between the two 
censuses being something like 75 millions. He merely mentioned 
that as an instance of the untrustworthiness of Chinese censuses. 
Orientals as a rule took no interest in statistics, they never really 
troubled themselves about them, and they did not the least under- 
stand their value. Such a Society as the Statistical Society would 
have no locus standi whatever among them. If a conscientious 
official in China desired to make an authentic return on any 
statistical subject, he would have the greatest difficulties thrown 
in his way. Not long since, Mr. Baker told a story at the 
Geographical Society of a certain Chinese prefect who was ordered 
to make a return of the population of his prefecture, Being a 
conscientious man he carefully appointed deputies for the work, 
and among them sent two to take the census of a certain city, at 
the same time adopting means to prevent their holding any com- 
munication one with another, in order to insure a truthful return. 
On the completion of the work the two officers presented returns 
that were so completely divergent, that the prefect concluded they 
had been based simply on guess work, and handed the two deputies 
over to the governor of the province for punishment. Again he sent 
two others who more cunning than their predecessors, succeeded in 
communicating with one another, and agreed to return identical | 
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numbers, viz., 20,401. This identity suggested as grave’ doubts in 
the mind of the prefect as the divergence of the earlier return had 


~ done, and he therefore took one of the deputies aside and said, “‘ you 


say the population in the city 1s 20,401, now which was the one, a 
man ora woman?.” The officer was so startled at the unexpected 
question that he acknowledged the frand, and he with his fellow 
offender was also forwarded for punishment. But the prefect being 
determined not to be beaten decided to go himself. Meanwhile the 
people of the city had become so alarmed at the repeated arrival 
of deputies, and the intended arrival of the prefect, that on the 
news of his approach they left the city in a body and hid them- 
selves in the fields. The prefect on entering the city found it 
therefore empty, and in despair at the result of his pertinacity he 
hung himself at the city gate, clenching in his hand the following 
return: “ Wuming hiem. Men none; women none; children under 
14 none; total none.” But though a comparative method such 
as Sir Richard Temple had adopted might lead to an approximate 
estimate of the population, it could after all be only the merest 
approximation, since in a country such as China, large districts 
were repeatedly subject to depopulation from famine, flood, war, 
and pestilence. About eight or ten years ago in the provinces of 
Shansi and Shensi there was a famine which was said at the time, 
and he believed with some accuracy,to have swept off g million 
souls. That was an instance of the kind of processes that were 
constantly going on in different parts of the huge empire of China. 
In speaking of Shansi and Shensi Sir Richard Temple seemed to 
treat them rather too much as though they were mountainous 
provinces and nothing more, but as a matter of fact they were 
agriculturally very rich provinces. ‘They were covered, as were 
also a great part of the province of Kansu and the northern part of 
Honan, with a deposit of loess, extending to a depth of from 
50 to 200 feet. Loess was a light friable soil of a yellowish colour, 
and it was from the colour imparted to the waters of the Yellow river 
by the loess through which it ran, that it derived its name. It 
was so porous that water percolated through it with the greatest 
ease. The consequence was that throughout the whole district 
the water was considerably below the level of the surrounding 
country. One of the peculiarities of loess was that its cleavage 
was invariably vertical, the result being that the banks of the 
rivers which traversed it rose perpendicularly on either side, making 


_ travelling dangerous and road. making difficult. On the other 


hand, these served the useful purpose of affording cave dwellings 
for the people, and were bored like rabbit warrens. The surface of 
the loess was fertile to a degree, the farmer had but to scratch the 
soil and throw in his seed, and in good seasons when rain was 
frequent and temperate he was rewarded with abundant crops. In 
dry seasons however, when there was no rain to moisten the ground 
and fertilise the seed, the hght surfaced soil was easily blown away, 
and the grain exposed tosun and cold, failed to germinate. This was 
the cause of the many dreadful famines that had taken place in the 
loess country. Sir Richard Temple had estimated the population 
per square mile of Pechili above that of Kwantung. He (Professor 
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Douglas) had been in both provinces, and he thought there could 
be no doubt whatever that the population of Kwantung was much 
denser than that of Pechili. The deltas of the rivers in Kwantung 
were exceedingly rich, and the population was large in proportion. 
On the other hand the delta of the Peiho was very poor, and 
largely impregnated with salt, so much so that for miles from the 
sea nothing, not even grass, would grow; it was merely a 
mud flat. Further inland wheat, millet, &c., were grown, but the 


_ delta was certainly not a rich one. To the province of Kweichow 


Sir Richard Temple gave a larger estimate than the Chinese, but 
he (Professor Douglas) thought the Chinese were right. Kweichow 
was an exceptional province; the climate was very unhealthy; the 
water was very bad, and the Chinese avoided it as) much as 
possible. It was very mountainous, and was mainly inhabited by 
Miao-toze tribes. The Chinese population was very small, and 
would remain so as long as the conditions continued as they were. 
He thought Sir Richard Temple had made a mistake with regard 
to the area of Szechuen. In estimating the areas of some if not all 
the other provinces he had given them in statute square miles, 
whereas in the case of this province he had reckoned’ by geo- 
eraphical square miles. He (Professor Douglas) believed that the 
.area of the province was 220,000 statute square miles instead 
of 168,800, and then the larger population estimate of the Chinese 
‘would be justified by Sir Richard Temple’s calculations. He 
thought Sir Richard Temple was nearly right about the population 
of Yunnan. It was one of those unfortunate portions of the empire 
that had been more than decimated by rebellions and wars. Only 
a few years ago the Panthay rebels destroyed and depopulated 
whole districts of the province; but such was the recuperative 
power of the inhabitants, that already it was recovering from their 
ravages. Both agriculturally and as a metalliferous region it was 
extremely rich, and was capable of sustaining a very much larger 
population than it now possessed. But unfortunately it had little 
or no outlet for its produce. Englishmen had tried to reach it 
from Burmah, and the French had tried to do so from Tonquin ; but 
both attempts had failed. Within the last few days however Mr. 
Colquhoun the traveller had pointed out that the true trade route 
to that and to the other south-western provinces of China was by 
way of the Shan States to the north of Siam, and had shown that 
there were neither political nor physical difficulties to prevent a 
railway being laid through the plains of Siam and the Shan States 
to the frontiers of China. This was an old road, and was well 
known as the golden road, from the fact that the wealthy Chinese 
traders passed along it into Siam. The towns through which it 
passed were rich and populous, and it was essentially a route 
which in the interests of the commerce of the world should be 
opened to all comers. If England did not lead the way in this 
enterprise, France would, and the result would be that in Tonquin 
and Cambodia French goods would be admitted on conditions 
which would make. competition with them impossible. He was 
quite certain that the opening of the route to foreign commerce’ 
would give such an impetus to the trade of Yunnan, that the 
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3 population of that province would very speedily be doubled: trebled, 


and quadrupled. . 


The Presipent said Sir Richard Temple had given the: area of 
Kansu as 262,000 square miles, but in Sir John Bowring’s state- 
ment, and in the map of China, it was only 78,000 square miles. 
It had generally been considered that Szechuen was the largest 
province of China, but the paper made Kansu 100,000 square miles 
larger. 


Professor Doucias said the boundaries of Kansu were very 
indefinite, extending far into Central Asia, and it was really impos- 
sible to say where it ended. 


Sir R. TrmpLe said his estimates were taken from the “ States-- 
man’s Year Book,” and were declared by Mr. Keltie to be derived 
from the most r aoetet official returns in China. 


Mr. Frepertck Henprixs questioned whether Professor Douglas. 
was well founded in the figures he had quoted respecting the 
Chinese censuses of the last century, which, he could venture to 
submit, from his recollection of what may be found on the subject 
in Duhalde and other French writers of that period, were not 
enumerations of the whole of the people, but nothing more than 
estimates of the number of males able to bear arms. Given then 
the number of fighting men between certain ages, a conjectural 
estimate could be made by the proportions it bore to the whole 
population male and female, and which would not, by this rough 
method of calculation, give a total inferior to the 300 or more 
millions of souls generally ascribed to China more than a century 


ago. Sir George Staunton, writing in 1797, said that the popula- 


tion might be taken at 333 millions. Now the last Chinese returns, 
as quoted in Sir Richard Temple’s own paper, did not swell this 
total, although nearly ninety years had passed since the date of the 
Staunton estimate, by more than 17 millions, the figures being 


350 millions. In the concluding part of his paper Sir R. Temple 


said that on the whole this Chinese return is not incredible or 
extravagant, although he had just before been shaking our 
confidence in its details, and had put forward his own view of the 
figures for each province, making a total for the whole Chinese 
Hmpire of only 282 millions instead of 350, or a reduction of say 
one-seventh. Surely the Chinese, when we come to detail, must 
be the best judges of which of their provinces are the most 
densely peopled; and one can scarcely understand why, for 
instance, they should so much over estimate, according to Sir 
R. Temple’s view, the population of a province such as Kiangsu, 
as to put it at 37,800,000 instead of 20,265,650, a difference in 
excess of no less than 88 per cent. It could scarcely admit of 
doubt that the larger estimate of the two was rather more likely 
to approximate to the truth, than a mere guess based upon a 
supposed analogy with the particular density of population of a 
certain province in India; and we should hesitate to say that the 
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“general rough correctness of the Chinese returns is really shaken 
by Sir R. Temple. 


Mr. J. 8S. Jeans said it was pretty well known that the popula- 
tion of China was mainly agricultural, and if the rule applicable to 
- other agricultural countries was applied to China, it would be 
found that the soil was scarcely capable of supporting such an 
enormous number as the official returns represented. It was true 
that India had a very dense population, but according to the census 
of that country the number of persons employed in commercial and 
industrial pursuits was infinitely larger than most people were 
prepared to believe. He had been perfectly astounded to find that 
there were over 400,000 iron and steel workers in India—a number 


in excess of that returned for this country, where nearly one-half , 


of the whole quantity of iron made in the world was produced. 
Reference had been made to the opening up of the interior of 
China, and he was glad to say that there now seemed to be a 
better prospect than ever before of developing railways there. A 
project was now pending to connect four of the largest cities in 
China by railways, and although the difficulties to be encountered 
had hitherto been deemed insuperable in consequence of the great 


reverence of “ John Chinaman” for his deceased ancestors, who 


were generally interred in some part of the garden or farm, yet 
those who had had opportunities of looking around them in China 
were of opinion that they could be overcome. The Chinese 
Government was in want of money, and if it could be raised in 
this country by syndicate or otherwise, he had reason to believe 
that it would not be long before a start was made in the construc- 
tion of railways. If that were carried out the whole country 
would in course of time become accessible to British commerce, 
and the superstitious and conservative characteristics of the people 
might become very greatly modified. He had been a little 
disappointed to find that Sir Richard Temple had not given more 
details as to the general character of the population of China, upon 
- which much that is interesting could be said. 


Mr. Cornetius Watrorp said that on the whole he was 
disposed to think that Sir Richard Temple had presented statistics 
which would prove to be very useful. Hitherto there had been a 
halo of romance connected with Chinese statistics, and no one 
could tell how much of what he read belonged to the imagination 
of the writer. He had hoped to hear more about the river popula- 
tion, and Mr. Douglas had thrown a light upon that subject which 
he had not thought of before, but his observations would of course 
only apply to certain rivers. There were others on which whole 
families were said to live, thereby to a great extent escaping the 
duties of those in towns, and avoiding enumeration when they did 
not want to be enumerated. This river population was said to be 
one of the great problems to be dealt with in arriving at an 
understanding as to the population of China. He would be glad 
if any one could throw some light on the duration of human life in 
China, and there was one other subject.that was of special interest 
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+o him. We have been told that on the one hand the Chinese are 


the most frugal people in the world, and that on the other hand 
they are the most speculative. Hvery chance connected with 
human life which is capable of being insured against was said to - 
be insured against by the Chinese. One branch of their insurance 
had struck him immensely, namely, what was called insurance 
against the cruelty of the tiger’s tooth. It appeared to be a 
common occurrence for owners of property who had obligations as 
to fences, riparian rights, &c., to insure against the chance of 
being ruined by legal proceedings, under the designation just 
named. 


Mr. H. M. Pau said the last paragraph in the paper implied 
that the number of Christians in India was very considerable. 


Sir R. Tempte said the allusion was to the number of Christians 
throughout the world, which was generally given at 260 or 270 
millions. 


Mr. Demerrivs Bovtcer said the extraordinary increase that 
was alleged to have taken place in the population of China during 
the sixty years’ reign of the Hmperor Keen Lung, naturally led 
statisticians to doubt the accuracy of the Chinese returns. At the 
commencement of his reign the figures were said to be 60 millions, 
but before he died they had risen to 300 millions. The largest, 
official census of China was taken in 1812, when the number was. 
set down at 360 millions. Although that was very large, the 
estimates made by foreigners since then had been very much larger. 
During the last fifty years China had been visited by civil war,. 


famine, and pestilence, and he should have thought those calamities 


would have decreased the population to a much greater extent than 
Sir Rutherford Alcock had stated. He was inclined to think the 
figures now closely approximated those given by Sir Richard Temple ;. 
but at the same time, while the standard which the paper applied 
to China might be accurate in the total result, it would probably 
not be applicable to special provinces, especially those along the 
valleys of the great rivers and the Grand Canal. For instance, he 
should be inclined to think that the Chinese estimates for Kiangsu 


and Ganhwey were more likely to be correct than those given by 


Sir R. Temple. It had been said that the population was agricul- 
tural, but the lower Gangetic valley was also agricultural. 
Mr. Jeans had said that there were 400,000 smiths in India, but 
that was only one-fifth per cent. of the population of India, and in 
the Gangetic valley there were 500 to the square mile. He thought 
the population of Kiangsu and along the Grand Canal was equally 
numerous, and in that case the total would be slightly higher than 
Sir R. Temple’s figures, and slightly lower than those given in the 
last census return. All that could be hoped for was to approximate 
to the truth. 


Mr. J. B. Martin said it was well known that the best census 
returns were subject to a considerable amount of error within 
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limits, but the facts stated by Professor Douglas showed that in 
this respect the extremes of east and west met. Perhaps there 
was no country where census statistics were taken with such 
elaborate care as in the United States. Americans were nothing 
if they did not do things on a large scale, and every township and 
city was interested in making its return as large as possible, partly 
from rivalry with its neighbours, and partly from the fact that the 
number of representatives in the legislature depended on the 
population. The census returns had therefore been sometimes 
regarded with a certain amount of doubt. He mentioned this 
to show that in accepting census returns the motives for which 
they were collected must always be taken into account. Whatever 
might be the population per square mile in China, the question 
was how far it pressed on the means of subsistence. Did the 
people eat rats, and cats, and dogs, and mice because they liked 
them, or because they had nothing else to eat? He regarded the 
question of Chinese emigration as one of the utmost importance, 
and within a generation or two it must command very great 
attention. The United States had found it a very burning question, 
and seemed to have made up their minds that they would not 
admit Chinamen. In the Australian colonies there was a very 
strong expression of feeling to the same effect; but he did not 
think the Chinaman would be kept out in the end by any restric- 
tions which might be imposed. 


The Presmwent said that he would only make a few obser- 
vations. Sir Richard Temple had not gone beyond his original 
intention, which was to estimate the population of China by the 
population of India. He did not profess to go into any collateral 
questions, and therefore those who wished for information’ upon 
such subjects must look for them elsewhere. But there was one 
thing to which he particularly desired to call attention. Under 
any circumstances he thought they were justified in giving China a 
larger population than many persons were disposed to admit. The 
United States’ minister had recently mentioned 250 millions as the 
probable population; while Sir Richard Temple calculated it at 
282 millions, and did not think the latest official returns of 
350 millions were extravagant. The discussion had been confined 
to China proper, and had not referred to Manchooria, Mongolia, or 
Thibet. In the Journal of the Statistical Society for March, 1857, 
there was a very interesting report on the population of China, by 
Sir John Bowring, who rather agreed with Sir Rutherford Alcock 
that a certain amount of credit must be allowed to the Chinese 
estimates. The latest Chinese return was for 1812, or seventy-three 
years ago. If the population was then 362 millions, and if it had 
increased at only 1 per cent., it would now be 625 millions. Taking 
the census of 1762, when it was stated at only 198 millions, and 
adding 1 per cent. for one hundred years, the numbers would be 
about 400 millions. In the United Kingdom there were about 
300 souls to the square mile, and that rate would give 460 millions 
for China. Taking the average of British territory in India as 201 
to the square mile, it would give 302 millions for China. Holland 
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had 330 souls to the square mile, at which rate China would have 


506 millions. In Barbados the last census gave 1,033 to a square 
mile, and they were not crowded as in China; they did not eat dogs, 
cats, rats, and mice, and did not live upon rivers. Sir John 
Bowring wrote: ‘“‘The enormous river population of China who 
live only in boats, who are born and educated, who marry, rear 
their families, and die, who, in a word, begin and end their 
existence on the water, and never have a dream of any shelter 
other than the roof, and who seldom tread except on the deck and 
boards of their sampans, show to what an extent the land is 
crowded, and how inadequate it is to maintain the cumberers of the 
soil. In the city of Canton alone it is estimated that 300,000 persons 
dwell upon the surface of the river, the boats, sometimes twenty 
or thirty deep, cover some miles, and have their wants supplied by 
ambulatory salesmen, who wend their way through every accessible 


_ passage.” That would give an idea of the crowding of the popu- 


lation of China; and with regard to their supplies he said that they 
would never exist unless there were vast importations of rice and 
other food from other countries. The great advantage of Sir Richard 
Temple’s paper was that it showed by a comparison with India a 
minimum, and it was to be hoped that some one who had sufficient 
time would take up the subject. He offered to Sir Richard Temple, 


on behalf of the meeting, their thanks for his valuable paper. 


Sir Ricuarp 'T'EmPxs, in reply, said there was a large river popu- 
lation in India as well as in China, and he had applied the averages 
to districts similarly situated. With regard to the food of the 
Chinese, he should rather like some modern authority to verify the 
statements which were commonly accepted. No doubt the Chinese 
did eat many extraordinary things, but that was probably not from 
want of other food, and the statement with regard to large impor- 
tations of food from abroad required verification by the trade 
returns. Mr. Martin had referred to Chinese emigration, but that 
was a subject beyond the scope of the paper. It should be remem- 
bered that only the men emigrated asa rule. The great objection 
that the Californian Americans urged against the Chinese was that 
they did not bring their wives and families with them, and always 
intended to return to their own country, so that it was impossible 
for them to become responsible citizens. That was one reason, 
probably, why all American moralists so greatly objected to having 
the Chinese in their midst. With regard to Mr. Jeans’s remarks, 
it was scarcely within the scope of the Statistical Society to inquire 
into the character of the Chinese population. He was not alto- 
gether ignorant on that matter, and if Mr. Jeans would do him the 
honour of referring to certain papers which he read before the 
Royal Historical Society, he would learn his views with regard to 
it. He was glad to find that Mr. Douglas thoroughly appreciated 
the scientific character of the test which had been applied in the 
paper. No Englishman had ever administered government over a 
large number of Chinese, so that it was impossible to tell exactly 
how they would turn out; but the character of Indians was well 
known. Asiatics were decidedly un-statistical as well as un- 
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mechanical, and there was not the slightest chance of a Chinese 
census being worth the paper it was written upon, unless it was 
carefully supervised by Europeans. He had endeavoured to supply 
the means by which every one might judge for himself, and the 
only possibility of error was in the account he had given of the 
Chinese provinces. No living Englishman was competent to say 
with entire precision what the character of the interior of China 
was, and therefore the only question was as to whether his 
diagnosis of the different provinces of China was correct or not. 
There was a margin for mistake in that particular respect only, 
but if he was right on that point his averages were almost certain. 
With respect to the averages of France or England alluded to by 
the President, those were limited areas, and statistically it was not 
scientific to apply to vast areas averages drawn from small areas. 
The average of Europe per square mile was very inconsiderable 
compared with the average of England or Belgium, or any other 
highly populated country. The moment a large area was taken 
high mountains and barren regions must be included in which the 
population was very sparse. He felt there might be some doubt 
about his description of Shansi and Shensi. Professor Douglas 
considered that they were highly cultivated and densely populated 
because the soil was very fertile; but he did not think that it 
necessarily followed that because a country was fertile therefore it 
was densely populated, and he believed that his description of 
those provinces was not far from the truth—that there were parts 
highly cultivated and other parts that were not. One great reason 
for the reduction he had made in the Chinese return with regard 
to Pechili was that the whole of that province was not deltaic, a 
large part being mountainous. Moreover, the delta was not quite 
so rich as was commonly supposed. No doubt Kiangsu was very 
rich and populous, but he had taken an average of 505 per square 
mile, and surely that was a high figure for a large province. 
Could any scientific assembly believe the average which the 
Chinese return gave of g41 to the square mile? It was quite 
true that Honan, Hupi, and Ganhwey were rich provinces, but was. 
it not the fact that there was a good deal of mountainous region im 
them? Hrrors arose because people only thought of the very 
rich tracts; but the whole area should be taken as known to 
geographers. With regard to Yunnan, where his calculation was. 
in excess of the Chinese return, he considered that he had taken a 
low average. He had endeavoured to apply a scientific test, and 


that was worth much more than the so-called facts of Chinese — 


authority. In fine, it were vain, in his view, to cite Chinese 
authority for statistics. He proceeded on the assumption that all 
such authority had been discredited. Therefore he had applied a 
different test, regarding the value of which a society of experts 
like the Statistical Society would be able to judge for itself. 
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Tr is ten years to-day since I had the honour to read a paper on 
this subject before the Society. At that time the Friendly 
Societies Act of 1875 was under the consideration of Parliament, 
and I ventured very warmly to advocate the extension of that 
measure to all the classes of societies with which the Registry 
Office has to deal. My learned friend Mr. Ludlow, now the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, in the discussion which followed, 
_ while supporting the view I took, pointed out that its adoption in 
_ the then pending Act was hopeless, and the Act in fact, as passed 
into law, while it made for the societies affected by it many 
valuable provisions, left other similar institutions in the same 
relation to the State as before. Subsequent Acts of the legisla- 
ture, however, have tended to bring the law relating to these 
institutions more and more closely to the same type, and have thus 
shown by experience the justice of my contention. I trust the 
Society will not think me intrusive in asking leave to review the 
history of the societies during the ten years in question, and to lay 
before the Fellows some statistical facts relating to the develop- 
ment of thrift, and to its relations with the community at large. 
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Societies under the Friendly Societies Acts. 


_ The Friendly Societies Act, 1875, did not make registration 
under it compulsory on the societies within its provisions, but it 
attached a number of privileges to registration, with the view of 
inducing the societies to accept it voluntarily. These may be 
briefly summed up as :— 
. The right to hold land. 
. The summary remedy in case of misapplication of funds. 
. Priority of claim on estates of deceased or bankrupt officers. 
. Transfer of stock by direction of the chief registrar. 
. Exemption from stamp duty on all documents of the society. 
. Permission to admit persons under 21 years of age as 
members. 

7. Reduction of the fee for certificates of birth and death. 

8. Power to invest with the National Debt Commissioners. 

9. Admission of trustees to copyhold property at a single fine. 

10. Discharge of mortgages by endorsed receipt without re- 

conveyance. 

11. Power to call officers to account and recover property from 
them. | 
12. Power to settle disputes in the manner the rules provide. 

13. Power to insure the funeral expenses of members’ wives 
and children. 

14. Power to members to nominate for sums at death up to 
100].* 

15. Power to pay sums under 100/.* without administration. 

16. The services of a public auditor at a fixed scale of fees. 

17. The recording. of its documents in the office of the 
registrar. 

The first question that arises is to what extent have societies. 
availed themselves of these provisions P 

The following continuation of the table in vol. xxxviii, p. 192, 
of this Journal supplies materials for the answer :— 
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_* Fifty pounds by the Act of 1875; increased as stated by the Provident. 
ppem nations and Small Intestacies Act, 1883. 

+ See these privileges more fully stated in the chief eke ar’s official 
** Memorandum for the Guidance of Societies.” 
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TABLE I.— Rules and Amendments of Lules Registered under the Friendly 
7 Societies Acts in England and Wales. 
































Years. - 7 | Rules. Amendments. | Total. 
798-1855 asec 26,034 14,864, 40,898 
1855-73... 34 ee 20,058 22,769 42,827 

yc pss Ve | 994, 21,875 1,334, 25328 
4 Oe, cseweesac ince eee 823 1,275 2,098 
‘Societies. Branches. 

1876 (end, eee te 134, 183 935 1,252 
VERS: 225 127 1,548 1,900 
if hohe oie eet eeaiet 209 337 2,537 3,083 
OD iis HAL A... ake 217 616 3,122 3,955 
CN et 204 558 2,908 3,670 
i 215 547 2,593 35355 
Pee en at 206 478 2,334 3,018 
OO WS eatuils.2 159 551 1,970 2,680 
RS rere eer 165 488 2,261 2,920 

1,734 3,886 60,456 113,984 
Races diet ae 
53,528 





The Act of 1875 introduced a distinction between societies 
and branches, all lodges, courts, sanctuaries, tents, &c., connected 
with affilhated orders having been previously counted as separate 
societies. 

Of such previously registered separate societies 8,976 have been 
converted since the Act of 1875 into registered branches of their 
orders, raising the total number of acts of registration under the 
new law to 34,809. This is sufficient evidence that the privileges 
of registry have been valued by those interested. It cannot be 
ascertained to what extent unregistered societies continue to exist, 
and new ones to be founded without registry, but it is obvious that 
registered societies increase in number in a proportion beyond that 
of the increase of the population. When the number of registries 
of rules and amendments together is taken, it is clear that after 
the first year or two, when the novelty of the Act began to wear off, 
the average has risen very high; and any apparent diminution in 
the number of rules is to be accounted for by greater care to . 
prevent duplicate registry, and by the counting every complete new 
set of rules for an existing society as an amendment only. This is 
satisfactory ; for it is not to be denied that the Act of 1875 requires 
from societies in return for the privileges it gives many things, the 
most important being the quinquennial valuation, which we 
propose presently to consider at some length, that are irksome to 
the managing -body, however useful in the real interest of the 
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society, and to that extent deter societies from applying for 
registry. 

The Friendly Societies Act, 1875, is framed to comprehend 
some societies other than friendly societies properly so called. 
These are :— 


(a.) Cattle insurance societies. 
(b.) Benevolent societies. 

(c.) Working men’s clubs. 

(d.) Specially authorised societies. 


(a.) Cattle Insurance Societies—These have had since 1866 the 
privilege of registry, with power to effect insurances without limit 
as to amount and to recover contributions at law. The Act of 
1866 was passed with reference to the then imminent cattle plague, 
and it was thought that these provisions would be necessary to 
meet the emergency; but in practice it has been found that the 
societies registered under it and under the Act of 1875 which 
continued its provisions are small pig and cattle clubs, which do 
not dream of incurring risks exceeding 200l., or of recovering 
contributions at law. They mostly exist in the county of Lincoln. 
The number registered since 1875 is 10; the total number 
registered now known to exist, 57; number of members, in 29 
societies, 981 ; amount of funds, 1,882/. It will be seen from these 
figures that they are much less important bodies than the Act of 
1866 seems to have contemplated. 

(b.) Benevolent Societies are defined in the Act of 1875 as 
“societies for any benevolent or charitable purpose.” This we 
have interpreted to mean societies, the benefit of which are 
designed for others than their members ; altruistic societies, so to 
speak. They have been entitled to registry ever since 1795. 
Under the Act of 1855 (18 and 19 Vict., cap. 638, sec. 11), societies 
‘‘ for relieving the physical wants and necessities of the poor, or 
“improving their dwellings, or granting pensions, or providing 
‘‘ habitations for them,” might obtain a modified form of certificate, 
ensuring protection for their funds and enabling them to settle 
disputes. The Act of 1875 extends to them its full privileges, 
except those of nomination and the division of funds, and except 
also that the power to hold land is restricted to one acre. All the 
provisions of the Act for the protection of members, entitling 
them :—(1) to copies of rules; (2) to inspection of books; (3) to 
copies of balance sheets; (4) to have balance sheets hung up in 
the office of the society ; (5) to prosecute in case of misapplication 
of funds; (6) to sue for penalties for breach of any of these 
provisions; (7) to prosecute in case of falsification of accounts, 
apply to registered benevolent societies. -Having regard to the 


ae 
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frequency of frauds upon the charitable public, and the grave | 
suspicions excited by mismanagement of charitable funds, it might 
have been expected that there would have been a general desire on 
the part of such managers of charities as desire, like Cesar’s wife, 
to be above suspicion, and on the part of all contributors to 
charities, to seek the protection and the publicity which the statute 
enforces. We have endeavoured to make these known as widely 
as possible, and have drawn up a form of rules for a benevolent 
society, but the number of applications for registry has been 
absurdly small. Altogether, only sixty-four benevolent societies 
are registered as such, of which sixteen have been so registered 
since 3lst December, 1875. 

(c.) Working Men’s Clubs.—Societies for the promotion of 
‘« social intercourse, mutual helpfulness, mental and nioral improve- 
““ment, and rational recreation,’ were registered under the 
Friendly Societies Act of 1855, by virtue of an authority of the 
Secretary of State, as being societies to which the benefit of that 
Act ought to be extended. By the Act of 1875 they are registered 
under the denomination of working men’s clubs. The compre- 
hensive definition given in the statute has enabled us to extend to 
brass bands and similar bodies the advantages of registry, which 
are appreciated by them, since they comprise more effectual protec- 
tion to their funds and property than could be otherwise obtained. 

The right of holding land, and the’ provision that it vests in the 
trustees for the time being of the club, are valuable privileges of 
the Act; yet the number of working men’s clubs registered has 
not been large, being only 236. The principal practical difficulty 
that has arisen out of the registry of working men’s clubs is in 
connection with the excise laws. In one instance the registry of a 
working men’s club was cancelled on the ground that it existed for 
the unlawful purpose of evading these laws. 

(d.) Specially Authorised Societies—By a sort of drag-net 
clause, the Friendly Societies Act of 1875 enables the Treasury | 
(as that of 1855 did the Secretary of State) to extend its pro- 
visions to any societies (ejwsdem generis being of course implied) to 
which their lordships may think they ought to be extended. The 
chief use made of this provision has been by loan and investment 
societies. Under the names of funding societies, money clubs, &., 
these have existed for many years, principally in the North of 
England, without any form of registry or legal recognition. A 
decision that when they consisted of more than twenty persons 
they were unlawful under the Companies Acts, as being companies 
established for purpose of gain without being registered, and 
therefore were unable to recover debts or to sue, led them to seek 
registry under the restrictions of sec. 18 (2) of the Act of 1875. 
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These limit the interest of each member to 200l. and the amount 
that may be borrowed by an individual to 50/. In societies’ 


enrolled under the 3 and 4 Vict., cap. 110 (the Loan Societies Act 


of 1840) the amount of each loan is limited to 15/7. Altogether 
226 specially authorised societies have been registered. 

This completes the account of the societies registered under the 
Friendly Societies Acts. It will now be interesting to consider the 
effect of the alterations in the law which were made by the Act of 
1875. The first important alteration is that enabling branches to 
be registered as such, and not as independent societies, and the 


machinery introduced by the Amendment Act of 1876 for convert- 


ing previously registered societies into branches. The number of 
such conversions in each year has been as follows :— 


LEY CEC yd SRS AE ned ghee Pe SE 40 
ig hy 7 SY RE ee ee Oe ST a vill 
Be MTD LEER aos th da. Sy ced Uocackscecaane mcm stae 1,709 
Nasi SANA 4s Per A ea aaa A = ay 1,978 
PAR. OO fue. fer. ot: is entsstanchesseeera tartare Toe 
sts E30 ELE RAO 1,044 
by Loam eahds. «dt Tacks dguhebateaae eeaa nee ae 811 
SH WO Dicati ene ssnie sb etes aden gine anime tebe 562 
RAL SSA «250 ks waive ade noogs claude Ree mee See 535 

8,976 


This added to the 3,885 new branches registered (see Table I) 
makes a total of 12,861 bodies which have adopted the system of 
complete affiliation provided by the Act of 1875. There are still, 
of course, numerous lodges, courts, &c., registered as separate 
societies, but the steady decline in the number of conversions since 
they attained their maximum in 1879 leads to the conclusion that 
the Act has nearly fulfilled its purpose in this respect. 

Another vitally important alteration in the law is that requiring 
every friendly society to make once in every five years a valuation 
of its assets and liabilities. This was a provision of the Act of 
1846 (9 and 10 Vict., cap. 27, sec. 5), which also required the 
tables of every society insuring sick pay or mortality benefits to be 
certified by a qualified actuary (sec. 13); but that Act was repealed 


by the consolidating Act of 1850 (13 and 14 Vict., cap. 115), which, 


while maintaining the requirement of an actuary’s certificate for the 
class of societies to be termed “ certified,” did not re-enact the pro- 
vision for a quinquennial return of assets and habilities. As the 
Act containing it therefore was not in force for a single quinquen- 
nium, it may be said in this respect to have been a dead letter. Not 
so, however, the Act of 1875. It provides a means of enforcing its 
requirements which has been used with excellent effect. Besides the — 
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power to recover a penalty for default, the chief registrar is vested 
with power to suspend and in the result to cancel if necessary the 
registry of a society which wilfully and after notice from a registrar 
violates any of the provisions of the Act. In the years 1881-83 
the following suspensions, renewed suspensions, and cancellings 
took place :— . 





Notices before First Second Third 


















































Suspension. Suspension. Suspension. Suspension. Cancelling. 
18st ce 115 40 19 13 9 
Canes a 3 21 — 10 
"Behe 62 35 12, 5 3 
84 .... Be 26 23 15 1 
257 104 74 33 33 





The efficiency of this means of enforcing the law is shown by 
the fact that several societies whose registry had been cancelled 
have since applied to be restored to the register. During suspension 
and after cancelling a society ceases to be entitled to the privileges 
of registry, cannot invest its funds with the Post Office or the 
National Debt Commissioners, is no longer exempt from stamp 
duty, or entitled to certificates of death at a reduced charge. 
Notice therefore of every suspension or cancelling is given to the 
four public departments concerned. 

At present the results of these valuations have only been. pub- 
lished for the societies as distinguished from branches by whick 
valuations had been made during the five years ending 31st 
December, 1880. They are contained in a volume of nearly 1,200 
pages. As it is of course not easy to examine in detail so large a 
mass of matter, I propose to take every sixtieth page as a specimen, 
and thus, from eighteen groups of societies, endeavour to form a 
judgment as to the real meaning of these valuations. The general 
total for England and Wales was 6,567 societies. In 4,628 cases 
the society’s experience did not appear to have been compared with 


- the tables used; in 392 negative values had not been eliminated ; 


in 60 the expenses of management had not been provided for; in 
3,874 the societies charged uniform contributions for all ages at 
entry; in 857 death benefits were reassured with districts; in 
1,394 the valuations had been made by public valuers under the 
Act; while 239 belong to none of these classes. 

The general result of the valuations was that 1,537 societies 
showed a surplus, and 5,030 a deficiency. How far that was to be 
attributed to the rate of interest assumed in the tables may be 
ascertained from the following table :— 
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Percentage of the Percentage of the 



































Rate of Interest. Societies Societies 
showing Surplus. showing Deficiency. 
24 0'3 0°3 
3 72°3 89°1 
35 6°2 2°8 
34 Ovl Oe 
4 20°9 Tae 
43 0-2 oO’! 
wk 100°0 100°O 





It would seem therefore that of those producing a surplus 27°4 
per cent. were valued at rates exceeding 3 per cent., as against 10°6 
per cent. of those producing a deficiency. An aggregate balance 
sheet of the societies having a surplus might be constructed as 
follows :— 


Liabilities. £ Assets. £ 
Present value of benefits... 8,699,876 | Amount of funds.........000.. 4,002,070 
BAS Present value of contri- 
Other liabilities ...............5 1,585,267 atin MO: } 4,035,729 
STi SESSA Bn Cha ae Po 885,382 | Other assets .......:...ccsccreees 132,720 
Ti, 1706.25 13,170,525 








A similar balance sheet for the aggregate of societies having a 
deficiency would stand :— 


Liabilities. £ Assets. & 
Amonntof funds. .......:0:-- W437 O99 Ole 





Present value of benefits.... 24,705,276 | Present value of contvi- 
WDIEETOUAS §. th cova nsnesstageseries EO O5C IO 
Other liabilities ................ T4465, 275 WY COCNErIABECLS 2.0050. cettererese 585,131 
ILVOMUTONIOY c. ssscesocdesapueencterates 5,155,816 
26,150,591 26,150,591 





and an aggregate balance sheet of all the societies valued would 
eye: — 


Liabilities. £ Assets. £ 
AMONG OF TUMUB reenter, 8,380,851 
Present value of benefits... 33,405,152 | Present value of contri- 
butions WG. Basten: } 239 CGio 
Other liabilities ose 31030582 | Other assets s.....cssesseecreeee 417,357 


: we Deficiency (in 
Surplus (in 1,537 societies) 885,382 ieee G Phe ak 5,155,816 


37)323,116 375321, 18O 








This appears, at the first glance, to be a sufficiently serious 
result ; but before asking you to take it into consideration in detail, 
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I will take the hberty to repeat some remarks I made on the 
subject in 1881, in my preface to the tenth edition of ‘“ Pratt’s 
‘Law of Friendly Societies,” having good reason to suppose that 
some such result would appear from the valuations, of which at 
the time of writing only a few had been received :— 

“A word of caution may be added against forming too hasty 
‘“‘ conclusions adverse to friendly societies, if it should turn out that 
‘“ the valuations in many cases show an estimated deficiency in the 
‘‘ funds to meet the liabilities. It would be strange if it were other- 
‘‘ wise, when for the first time scientific tests are applied to con- 
“ tracts that have been in operation without a scientific basis for a 
“long series of years. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
‘nothing is more elastic than the contract made by a friendly 
“‘ society with its members; no error more easy of remedy if found 
“ out in time than one existing in the original terms of such a con- 
“tract. Hence the words ‘insolvency,’ ‘rottenness,’ and the like, 
‘‘ which we sometimes hear freely used as describing the general 
“condition of friendly societies, are utterly out of place. Of 
“ friendly societies in general it may be said that as there are no 
‘‘ associations the benefits of which are more important to their 
‘“‘ members, so there are none that are managed with greater recti- 
‘“‘ tude, and few with equal success.” 

To show this, I submit the following analysis, prepared for me 
by Mr. H. F. Brabrook, LL.B., of the eighteen selected groups, 
which from their variety seem to be likely to give a very fair 
specimen of the whole. I compare the general result with the 
result where the societies whose experience has not been taken 
into account, marked A, and those who work by uniform contribu- 
tions, marked D, are excluded :— 
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All Valuations. 












































Page 
in County. Places. : : 
: is mec: Number.| Funds. as Me pied ines Bok 
Benefits. | tributions. | Liabilities. | Assets. | 
£ £ £ £ £ = 
60 | Cambridge ....| Ely —Mar.....).. 14 6,724 34,168 20,423 1,016 542] 
M0 | Derby. cite. 0c-<- Che.—Chu...| 16 9,475 50,848 30,966 3,477 592} 
180°) Durham ie !..2 Har.—Heb. 20 4,975 54,337 34,787 493 667 | 
240 | Gloucester........ Tew.—Yor. 13 14,259|. 45,906] 21,117 1,790 57 
300 | Lancaster ........ Acc.—Ash....| » 14 6,027 33,015 22,783 187 162 
360 {ast at neo Liverpool ....) 18 6,193 17,141 10,123 cs 43} 
1A ac ara ae Mid.—Mus. | 14 11,615 42,429 22592 31 29 
480 | Leicester. ........ Som.—Wal. 17 8,076 31,422 17,527 1,187) — a 
- 540 | Middlesex ........ Metropolis... 13 2nAe F 35,343 17,090 2,077} 2,395) 
fy, 000} Norfolk «...04...... Sou.—Tho...| 12 4,214| 30,520 16,100 447 | 781 
660 | Notts and Oxon} War.—Bar. 8 3,122 16,071 10,222 515 29 
2120 1 Stator ¢...45..9-0> Gor.—Han. 14 Ras7Oz 78,794} 48,902 449} 68} 
WOO GP BMPLCY  .s...cay0e0e Metropolis....; 18 15,4.06 82,993 48,127 4,780! 8,017} 
840 | Westmoreland | Wholecounty 12 CTR le 48,674 23,358 1,895 910] 
NOON Nork \scscecct... Dod.—Dun. 21 7,127| 186,171] 140,744 1,128] 1,055 
, 960 “aah fy ena tere Pen.—Que. .. 10 5,650 18,856 9,589 306 317 
1020: ) Denbigh.....0001.:. Ab.—Con. .... 13 11,069 55,408 33902 1,659 | 1,996 
- A080 | Glamorgan _....| Trea.—Treh. 20 4,383 37,341 247j;611 — 87 
Total of 18 pages ..........-. 262 | 174,994] 899,437) 555,392] 21,454] 17,044) 
POON PO) essa ceccussepsses inte 6,550 | 4,374,850 |22,485,925|13,884,800] 536,350 |426,100 
Real tot ive of 
Ms Paice ce ay i 6,528 | 7,176,566 28,933,803) 17,89 1,878| 1,038,421 |676,887 








The 185 (A) cases where the experience of the society has not 
been compared with the tables used have been excluded, for the 
obvious reason that a valuation so made is not likely to be trust- 
worthy; but the exclusion of the 172 (D) cases in which the 
societies are worked by uniform contributions proceeds upon a 
different ground. ‘These societies are the relics of the pre-scientific 
age in friendly societies, and though they disregard the actuarial 
canons of propriety, they are very popular as long as their pros- 
perity lasts. This can be only as long as younger men are willing 
to pay more than they ought in order that the older members may 
pay less than they ought. That sort of thing may and often does 
continue for a considerable time; but when looked at by the 
valuer it produces the result that the younger men’s contracts 
have negative values. These the valuer eliminates, and hence the 
valuations show in these cases the results of the society’s bad 
bargains only, where the members admittedly pay less than they 
ought to do, but rejects the results of the good bargains where the 

: members with their eyes open pay more. The valuation in these 
cases therefore does not represent the real condition of affairs, and 
should be left out of view. 
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\ . Valuations 
ll Valuat 
Bea nanos | Omitted. 


TABLE II. 





Remaining Valuations. 



















































| Deen brat 
| Surplus. | Deficiency. A. D. Tues Funds. Bao Bt Ga abil ines Surplus pele 
ber. Benefits. | tributions. | > ties. seine ciency 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ Ho EN 

189 7,684. She Ly bo 1,327 5,961 4,428| 343] 505 189 233 

436 | 15,728 13 to [ — — _- ea aaa —_ — 

953} 15,354) 20 18} — — — — — — — -— 
B24) 12,587 9 6] 2 8,690} 21,491 6,782 | 1,457} — 33] 7,509 
1,744 5. OgA me Et pp 131 2,170 1,459| — — — 580 
1,510 25309 2 3} 10 65770} 13,719 8,131) — — 1,510| 1,328 

438 85334 10} 10] 8 L,38Y 7,064: 4,024|. — ST: — 1,720n% 

115 4.121 i 12] 4 2,630 8,216 5,032| — — 83 634 

146} 15,626 9 oy ea: 934} 19,079 5,708 Se ee — 125490 | 

esate e4o7) 10} oe) | os ae Bis. Bu tena hanes Lt 

579 2792 5 le 408 695 O20 ul Lee Pes 162 — 
7,239 4,810 9 5| 4] 21,635] 57,548] 40,030| 8 25:1) OSs 1,847 

14} 16,237) 12 g}| 1 832 5,519 5B. ee LO) aos — 1,945 
1,717| 10,496 8 4] 4 6,166| 16,522 Worn inh: Dace ta — 3,469) 

501} 38,874] 19 (a pi 1,116 628; — = — ZUAeN 

ew eee) eared! Ani |b |. ee 
fl95 | -12,998) 11} if 1 1,348 5,786 aga}: GIL] 979) = 668° 
1,764: ca Wet L206 Fo ea oo “— = oe Aas — 

20,887} 194,348] 185] 172] 36 51,455 164,886] 90,069] 2,839} 1,509] 7,958] 32,650 


522,175 |4,858,700;4,625 |4,300 [900 |1,286,375|4,122,150)2,251,725170,975 |3 7,725 |198,950 | 816,250 























718,656 |4,945,549)4,606 |3,869 | — | — Tak — — | — — — 





. Omitting these A and D societies, let us see how the case 
; stands with regard to the remainder of those casually selected in 
t the foregoing table. Of course the extent to which they would 
turn out to be representative of the whole was not known before- 
F hand. It is satisfactory to find therefore that these eighteen pages 
give almost exactly ~,th of the total number, j;th of the whole 
deficiency, 3;th of the A’s, and more than jth of the D’s. In all 
other respects they are considerably less than 3th. We thus get 
a representation much more unfavourable to my view than if we 
had succeeded in getting a complete average all round; for we 
have a full jth of the deficiency, but much less than jth of the 
funds and values out of which that deficiency arises; yet with this 
disadvantage, in the thirty-six valuations which escape the taint of 
the A or the D, the surpluses are to the deficiencies as 1 to 4 in 
amount instead of 1 to 7 as in the real total, and 1 to 9$1in the total 
of the selected pages. These deficiencies happen to include one very © 
bad case (the sick and burial fund of the Loyal Ancient Indepen- 
dent Order of Odd Fellows) where the contributions would require 
to be increased threefold or the benefits diminished to one-third to 
restore the balance, the assets being only one-thirteenth of what 
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they ought to be. This, however, as Mr. Neison remarks with 
justice in his recent work, is not the way to meet a deficiency, the 
proper course being to raise the rates for the future to what they 
ought to be, and make up the past deficit by a levy. Apart from 
this case, there is nothing in the deficiencies which the societies 
cannot easily meet, and no ground for the impression that societies 
generally have gone irretrievably wrong. 

A third important alteration in the law made by the Act 
of 1875 was that which directed that annual returns should be in 
a prescribed form, and not as heretofore merely a copy of such 
statement as the society chose to lay before its members. The 
following table (in continuation of Table II], Journal of the 
Statistical Society, 1875, pp. 204 and 205) shows the steady 
improvement in the returns from 1873 to 1880 :— 


TABLE II].—Friendly Societies. 




















Number of Number Amount of Number of 
Returns of Returns Funds Members 
Sent Out. Received. when stated. when stated. 
aia 
al a oa } 21,659 11,926 8,630,825 1,787,291 
aU aseeiiiclpsctevereos' 21,547 11,490 9,038,290 2,075,893 
int ae 2.65087 11,282 Ee ae Byte: 
GT eit ek eee 268234 12,338 10,226,883 4,364,772 
yy EE Suey boon 24,409 12,270 11,109,571 4,608,794 
ted a came oR 2A 37 12,300 12,148,609 4,692,175 
SH SELVA Sepa A | 12,943 1294 Wy Lod 4,650,754 
og) a ao 17,487 12,867 13,002,974 4,802,249 : 





The returns will in future be only published once in five years, 
the great Jabour and cost of an annual publication being now 
deemed unnecessary. ‘The increase in the number of returns sent 
out in 1875 arose from the opportunity taken of sending forms to 
all societies whose existence was doubtful, with a view of clearing 
the register of them before constructing a new register under the 
new Act. The decrease in later years arises from the practice of 
societies having branches supplying them with their own forms of 
return. 
A fourth novel feature in the law introduced by the Act 
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of 1875 is worth noticing, inasmuch as it has been put into 
successful operation in a considerable number of cases. It is the 
special power given to the chief registrar to appoint inspectors, or 
call a general meeting of a society, when moved to do so by acertain 
proportion of its members, varying inversely with the size of the 
society, but never exceeding one-fifth. Fourteen inspections and ten 
special meetings have been held. When it is remarked that a 
similar power has been vested in the Board of Trade with regard 
to public companies ever since the year 1862, but has not (so far 
as I am aware) been ever put in operation, it is remarkable that it 
should have been used on so many occasions under the Friendly 
Societies Acts. In some cases the inspections have been useful in 
tracing irregularities in management which the society, from 
the circumstances of its members, could not have fully detected ; 
in some cases the special meetings have enabled the society to 
reorganise its constitution, or to amend its rules, when it would not 
have been able to do so in the ordinary course. In nearly all cases 
it is believed they have been useful. 


Trade Unions. 


The second class of societies referred to in the paper of 1875 is 
Trade Unions. At that time the connection between them and the 
State was the slightest possible. They were allowed to register 
under the Act of 1871, and if registered were required to make 
annual returns, but the registrar had no discretion to refuse to 
register any rules presented to him, provided only they contained 
certain specified provisions, and the chief distinction between a 
registered and an unregistered trade union was in the right to take 
proceedings against a person for mere misapplication of the funds 
not involving embezzlement, which a registered union had, but an 
unregistered union had not. An Act passed in 1876 has somewhat 
modified the relation of trade unions to the State in these respects. 
By giving the chief registrar the power to cancel registry under 
certain circumstances, it has imposed upon the registrar the duty 
of seeing that the rules are not such as would expose the union to 
that risk; and by extending to registered trade unions the privi- 
leges of nomination, membership of minors, exemption from the 
Life Assurance Companies Acts, &c., it has increased the induce- 
ment to registry, and also greatly approximated the law relating 
to trade unions to that relating to friendly and other societies. 
One step therefore has been taken in this respect towards the 
uniformity of legislation which it was my principal object in the 
paper of 1875 to advocate. The Provident Nominations Act of 1883 
is another step in the same direction. 
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Notwithstanding this, the progress in the registry of trade 
unions has been small, as shown by the following table :— 














TABLE IV. 
Number Number , Number 
of of Funds. Income. of 
Trade Unions.| Returns. Members. 
£ £ 

31st December, 1873.... 118 104 215,479 | 269,982 264,357 
¥ viele 177 124, 309,223 | 255,024 202,984 

“1 Fe8 ee 195 144 | 431,495 | 292,720 253,088 





The richest registered trade union is the United Society 
of Boiler Makers and Iron Shipbuilders, which has now 81,344/. 
funds, 67,3612. income, and 27,403 members. Of this union the 
chief registrar remarks that its funds had fallen in 1880 to 9,195/. 
The largest is the Durham Miners’ Association, with 37,000 
members, 26,757/. funds, and 31,017/. income. The Amalgamated 
Association of Miners, which was the largest in 1873, has dis- 
appeared from the list, having been broken up into local unions. 
The accumulated funds of the unions, which in 18738 were less than 
one year’s income, amount now on the average to nearly one and a 
half year’s income. The increase per member in the accumulated 
- funds has been from 16s. 4d. to 1/. 148. 1d., or more than 100 per 
cent. in the ten years. 


Building Societies. 


For the paper of 1875 no statistics were available as to building 
societies, the Act of 1874 not having been then twelve months in 
operation.- The returns which have since been made under that 
Act show that the extent of the operations of these societies is 
much greater than was formerly supposed. With regard to societies 
existing on the 2nd November, 1874, the Act left it optional 
whether they should avail themselves of its provisions or remain 
under the Act of 1836, and no exact knowledge is to be had of the 
number of societies which still remain unincorporated. They grow 
fewer of course each year, from two causes: some become incor- 
porated, and others finish their term of existence and break up. 
The following are the latest statistics relating to incorporated 
building societies :—- 
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TABLE V. 
Societies under New Societies 
Act of 1836 Established since Thtal 
which have become} 2nd November, Aaees 
Incorporated. 1874. 
Total number of existing societies 474 1,379 1,853 
Number of reburns © ......c0ssccrseseres 464 1,233 1,697 
~ TOP WON ic cesoscsscryecssote: 269,586 244,081 513,667 
Average for each society ............ 642 198 332 
eee dumne aa aay: £15,873,800 £5,291 ,411 £21,165,211 
Average for each society .......... £34,2T1 £4,291 12,531 
Liabilities— £ £ £ 
TO shareholders .........cecscercerceess 23,960,898 7,105,989 31,066,887 
He CLOUILOTS. )2.. a ..ccusees sas caageese 13,493,221 2,760,216 16,25 3,437 
Bangg of wionmonsited}| rox | sageis | tresan 


38,773,650 10,252,048 49,025,698 








Assets— 
PRLOLESA LOS. 5... rvorcvcessorvareerseresuonss 36,789,368 9,436,801 46,226,169 
MOPED GESCLS  ssccovecctessceccsetaoeeacts 1,9373285 774,866 B72, EET 
Balances deficient ...........s0000 46,997 40,381 87,378 











38,773,650 | 10,252,048 | 49,025,698 











The Act of 1874, though similar to the law then existing with 
regard to friendly societies and trade unions, does not apply to 
building societies many excellent provisions contained in the 
Friendly Societies Act of 1875. In lieu of an annual return in a 
prescribed form at a fixed date, it requires the society to send to 
the registrar a copy of the report presented to the members at the 
annual meeting of the society, within fourteen days after such 
meeting. Now as some societies take nearly eleven months from 
the time of closing the annual accounts before they present them 
to the members at a meeting, and as others hold their annual 
meeting immediately at the close of the financial year, it is very 
difficult to use the returns for the statistical purpose of measuring 
the growth from year to year of building societies. In fact each 
return to parliament is compiled from accounts which range over 
the whole of the two years preceding its date. Moreover, the 
ereat variety of forms in which the societies draw up their 
balance sheets causes great difficulty in ascertaining the particulars 
required by the Act to be stated in their returns. Again, the 
excellent provisions for inspection of the books of societies by 
members and others interested, and for the official appointment of 
inspectors upon the motion of a competent number of members, 
are absent from the Building Societies Acts. 

The number of new building societies established has greatly 
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increased of Jate, the average of the four years 1881-84 having 
been 208 per annum. This is not so much matter of congratulation 
as it seems; for there has grown up in several quarters a business 
of building society promoters, who have started what are aptly 
called by a writer in the “ Building Societies Gazette” “ copyright- 
‘“‘ rule societies.” These gentlemen arrange with a printer to have 
rules set up in type with the exception of name and place of meet- 
ing, obtain the concurrence of three or four expectant officials in 
each town, and start a building society there. A few persons join 
it, only to find, after it has hada brief struggle for existence, that. 
their subscriptions have been absorbed by the claims of the pro- 
prietor of the supposed copyright for the use of his rules, for his 
trouble in starting the society, and for supplying it with account 
books, seal, and other necessaries. This is literally what has only 
too frequently happened, and persons who are solicited to become 
directors or members of new building societies should first ascer- 
tain clearly what the position of their society is in this matter. 


Industrial and Provident Societies. 


In the paper of 1875 it was stated that the promoters of indus- 
trial and provident societies, usually termed co-operative societies, 
had the intention of proposing a méasure by which the law relating 
to these societies would be made precisely the same as that relating 
to friendly societies, so far as the different purposes of the two 
classes of society would admit of it. That intention took effect as 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1876. An industrial 
and provident society exists for carrying on some labour, trade, or 
handicraft, and has the privilege of incorporation, with the require- 
ment that ‘ limited” shall be the last word of its name. The 
following table shows the progress of these societies during the ten 
years 1873-83 :— 




















TABLE VI. 
1873. 1878. 1883. 

Number of societies making returns.. 790 963 870* 

- WNOTIVO OVE gar a Rakes eau ctiel se cco 340,930 490,584, 576,477 
Increase of members during the year 38,734 28,918 3,867 
Amount of share capital paid up........ £3,334,104 | £5,847,199 | £6,871,590 

My loamicapitalmtinGeag..:be 431,808 692,478 1,165,956 
Sales of goods during the year ........ 13,651,127 | 18,461,753 23,583,503 
SHOCK AN ATAU Cs accsvciehc re eee one mane: ie oy ace | 2,281,898 Dy ay i 
Net profit of the year... cee 958,721 1,565,497 1,926,488 








* Exclusive of 84 land societies. The total number of societies registered 
under the Act is 1,113. 





For particulars as to land societies under this Act, I may refer 
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- to a short communication which appeared among the Miscellanea 
in the Journal of the Society for December, 1883. 


Savings Banks. 


The progress of savings banks during recent years has been 
very great. In the year 1873 the deposits in trustee savings banks 
were 40,525,089/. On the 28th February, 1885, the fund for the 
trustee savings banks was 45,799,4332. In 1873 the deposits in 
post office savings banks were 21,167,749/.; on 28th February, 
1885, the post office savings bank fund was 46,084,697/. The post 
office savings bank has at last outstripped the older form, and 
between the two the enormous sum of 91,884,130/. has been 
accumulated. 

In addition, the excellent Act of 1880 has enabled depositors in 
savings banks to purchase stock, and they have availed themselves 
of this privilege to the extent of 2,592,943/.; of which 2,084,284/. 
has been transacted by the post office bank, and 544,658/. by the 
trustee banks. 

The total funds therefore belonging to depositors in savings 
banks are 94,477,073. 

Notice should also be taken of the provisions of the Govern- 
ment Annuities Act, 1882, which largely extended the powers of 
the Government to grant annuities and assurances through savings 
banks, 

The State with regard to post office savings banks is the 
contractor, the manager, and the banker. The depositor relies 
entirely upon it. With regard to trustee savings banks the 
depositor is equally passive, but the place of the State ig taken by 
a body of voluntary unpaid trustees and managers. 

In both cases when disputes arise they are settled by the 
registrar of friendly societies. 


Scientific and Interary Societies. 


One of the special authorities for registry of societies under the 
Friendly Societies Acts has been granted to ‘‘ Societies for the 
“promotion of Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts” (8rd July, 
1878), and another to societies for the special purpose of the 
promotion of the knowledge of music (3rd October, 1879). Few 
societies, however, have availed themselves of these authorities. 

The Act enabling the registrar to grant a certificate of exemp- 
tion from rates to such societies remains in force, but each 
successive case tried in the Law Courts upon its provisions narrows 
their construction, and the number of certificates granted during 
the ten years 1875-84 inclusive has been only 36. 

While these societies are similar to friendly societies for the 
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reasons stated in the paper of 1875, and should be dealt with in 
the same manner, they are not institutions for thrift, and therefore 
do not bear on the more special purpose of the present paper, 
which is rather to gather indications from the experience of 
societies as to the proper relation of the State to them, than to 
urge further the argument for uniformity of legislation, which has 
already gained ground by its own weight. 


Loan Socteties. 


With regard to these bodies the following is a comparison of 
the returns for 1873 and 1883 :— 











TasieE VII. 

1873. 1883. | Increase. | Decrease. 
Number of societies making returns.. 464, 438 — 26 

3 AITORD DENS yt ae, acess 32,100 |. 42,895 | 10,795 mo 
grins of members to capital in £204,128 |£111,426 a £02,702 
Amount in borrowers’ hands ............ £380,543 |£319,890 — £60,653 
» circulated during the yeav.... | £613,963 |£506,432 —_— £107,53F 

Number of applications for loans 

Parine LHO YCArcccseges0ssigciucteot pore 134,700 | "97209 on 37,497 
Nimtberoranted’...i2. cid vccctteteosacducsevare 124,664: 91,240. — 33.424 
Amount received for interest, &c. .... | £38,459 | £26,543 — £11,916 
Expenses of management .........ccceeeee PLT TOE) eel 3.220 — £4,597 
RIDA GRO OS A ne PE. eer on Ata £17 401s) £17,452 — £9 
Summonses issued during the year.... 8,201 5,096 = ot Tel 
a LOMOCOM OL dearhssesassdysacceceans £15,896 | £11,345 — £4,551 
Distress warrants issued .........esceeee 1,614 a4 — 843 
AwMount TOCOVETOU =). trace hee iaats £12,772 | £9,954 — £2,818 
Costs not recovered from borrowers.. fost £317 -— £20 





It will be observed that in every respect except the number of 
members, the operations of these societies have diminished during 
the ten years. It is fair to remark on the other hand that many 
loan societies have been registered as specially authorised. 


Railway Savings Banks. 


Three of these, established under private Acts of Parliament, 
were enumerated in the paper of 1875. <A parliamentary return 
made in 1876 shows that there were then nine such societies, with 
7,898 depositors and 153,512. capital. Since then three have been 
registered. Four of those in the list of 1876 now return 7,615 
depositors instead of 3,778, and 569,006/. deposits instead of 
81,007/. One of the new ones returns 265 depositors and 3,838/. 
deposits. The total may therefore be taken to be at least 11,995 
depositors, and 645,331/. deposits; probably much more. 
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Summary of Institutions for Thrift. 


From the previous statement it appears :— 





£ 

That the capital invested in and through savings 
rarer Shaye aan wine Ue Ef gi 247 6973 
TH POUIWE VO BAVIN OS DADES no scscssssatsanionrsespanesy Seessstonpensenes 645,331 
», incorporated building societies .............. (E.& W.) 48,938,320 
MRCS BOCIOUIOS Hoa -; cnnlenchs. cari easvalscccoesarssvesipoees Ses) 340,403 
», industrial and provident societies ........ Cee er eb.7 72 
», societies under the Friendly SocietiesActs( ,, ) 13,002,974 
99 Tegistered trade UNIONS. ....cccssscccrssesseeeree ¢ oy5hr) 431,495 
A QUET se sastockteseqaere resin uses seas 166,944,318 





To this must be added the capital possessed by unincorporated 
benefit building societies and unregistered friendly societies and 
trade unions, as well as that of societies registered in Scotland and 
Ireland. What all these may amount to cannot be stated, but it is 
probably enough to raise the total to 200,000,000/. The increase 
during the ten years has been very great, and the whole subject 
presents an encouraging view of the thrifty habits of the industrial 
classes, and of the extent to which they have been accumulating 
capital for future needs. If their disposition to do so is allowed 
free scope, it may be expected to find fresh development, and to 
become even more multiform. 

Viewed in relation to the State, we find the following 
varieties :— 

1. Unregistered societies. To them the State has nothing to 
say, except that it provides a remedy by Russell Gurney’s Act 
(31 and 32 Vict., cap. 116) in case of embezzlement of their funds, 
and restrains them from illegal payments on the death of children, 
and from breach of the restrictions upon collecting societies. If 
they carry on business for profit and consist of more than twenty 
members, they are unlawful. 

2. Benefit building societies, enrolled under the Act of 1836, 
and not incorporated. None of these are less than ten years’ old, 
and the State asks of them no returns, and exercises over them no 
control. It grants them, however, important fiscal exemptions, the 
right of vesting estates in trustees without reconveyance, the 
power to discharge mortgages by a mere receipt, and other 
privileges. 

3. Trade unions registered under the Acts of 1871 and 1876. 
They have great freedom of organization, the right of enrolling 
_ minors as members, of payment to nominees on death, protection 
against misapplication of funds, and other privileges; and are 
required to make annual returns. 
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4. Loan societies. Closely restricted with regard to the 
maximum of loan and the rates of interest and inquiry fee, and 
required to make an annual return in prescribed form, but allowed 
summary remedy before magistrates for debts, and other privileges. 

5. Building societies incorporated under the Act of 1874. 
Allowed much freedom of organisation and modified fiscal — 
privileges, but required to make annual returns under certain 
express conditions. 

6. Industrial and provident societies for carrying on_ trade. 
Allowed the privilege of incorporation, but no fiscal privileges, and 
otherwise placed in the same position as friendly societies. 

7. Friendly societies. Allowed the fiscal and other privileges 
mentioned under seventeen heads in the early part of this paper, 
but required to make annual returns and quinquennial valuations, 
and to comply with conditions imposed upon them for the protec- 
tion of their members. 

8. Trustee savings banks. Closely supervised by the national 
debt commissioners, and restricted in their investments to the 
public debt, but managed upon the responsibility of voluntary 
unpaid trustees and not of the State. 

9. The Post Office savings bank. Managed entirely by a depart- 
ment of the State, and giving the direct security of the nation for 
deposits made with it. In this may be included the life insurance 
and deferred annuity department. 

The logical resting place among all these varieties has been 
sought at both extremes. There are those who would extend the 
direct operation of the State so as to confer upon every individual, 


from the heir to the throne, to the— 
« Babe, 
‘¢ Ditch-delivered, of a drab,” 


when he becomes of age, whether he like it or not, a deferred 
annuity policy, under the State guarantee, combined with an 
assurance of sick pay. The scheme, I expect, will be ‘“ birth- 
‘“‘ strangled,” for its promoters have not shown, and, as far as 
I understand their proposals, they do not appear to comprehend 
the elementary conditions of its success. I do not therefore deem 
it necessary to discuss them on this occasion. 

On the other hand, there are (or used to be) those who would 
leave all provident societies to their own devices, and if registering 
them at all, would do no more for them. That was the principle 
of a Bill introduced in the year 1870 by the present Lord 
Sherbrooke, and it is certainly capable of defence upon logical 
grounds, but it is not now often urged by practical men. 

The real difficulty of the question is that it is not one in which 
a logical resting place can be found. If the State interferes too 
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much, it does more harm than good; if it interferes too little, it 
leaves open avenues to fraud through which cruel wrong may be 
inflicted on persons who can do little to help themselves. I 
venture to think that the present Friendly Societies Acts very 
nearly hit the just mean. The Acts afford to the members, or 
rather thrust upon them, the means of ascertaining how their 
affairs are managed, and protecting their own interests; they 
secure effective official intervention when a competent number of 
the members desire it, but not on the mere initiative of the 
government department itself; in a word, the guiding idea is to 
promote enlightened self-government of the societies: control from 
within and not from without. I renew the plea I urged before 
this Society in 1875 for greater uniformity in legislation on these 
matters, and I enforce it by the subjoined tables, which show that, 
though the procedure for registry of societies has made some 
progress towards uniformity, the statutes affecting them have 
increased in number rather than diminished during the ten years. 
I claim for the Friendly Societies Act of 1875 the just praise 
attributed by my friend M. Laurent, now president of the prefec- 
toral council of the Seine, in 1865, to the statutes then in force :— 

“ Empécher la mauvaise administration intérieure des sociétés, 
“les obliger 4 s’organiser d’une maniére scientifique; les amener 
“4 se placer spontanément, dans leur propre interét, sous la 
“‘ surveillance du gouvernement; voila le triple but de la législa- 
“ tion anglaise: éclairer et encourager sans prétendre 4 gouverner ; 
“‘ voila sa pensée dominante. I] est impossible de ne pas admirer la 
““ haute sagesse de cette législation.” 

And I venture to repeat what I have said elsewhere (“ Ency- 
“‘ clopedia Britannica,” ninth edition, Art. ‘‘ Friendly Societies ’’) 
that if it be the fact that the classes among whom friendly societies 
are formed are averse to undertakings involving mental labour, and 
the idea of periodical returns and of the other requirements of the 
statutes is more alarming to them than it need be, it will be the 
province of those charged with the administration of those statutes 
to endeavour as far as possible to combat this tendency, and by 
wise use of the materials in their hands, to seek to show the 
societies that the registry office is a ready and useful auxiliary to 
them, and that the trouble it gives them is more than met by 
compensating advantages. 


42 


Number of copies of the 
rules* to be furnished 

Whether written or 
printed 


By whom to be signed .... 


What provisions they are 
to contain 


With what documents 
the rules are to be ac- 
_companied 

What the registrar is to 
do with them* 


Purport of the acknow- 
ledgment 


What fee is payable ........ 
What is done with the 
transcripts of rules 
iffect of registry 


OO ay 


Authority of registrar or 
chief registrar over 
society after certificate 


Ascertain 


Friendly Societies, 
including some 
Benevolent and other Societies. 


88 and 39 Vict., cap 60. 


7 members and the secre- 
tary 


Those required by Schedule 


to Act 
Application for registry 
and list of trustees 


whether the 
society has complied with 
provisions of the Act, 
and issue an acknow- 
ledgment of registry 


That society is registered... 


INUGERG Gg tedasaet tc tees viceec tees 


That the society is entitled 
to privileges and subject 
to the provisions of Acts 


To register alterations ; to 
require and enforce re- 
turns and valuations; to 
transfer stock ; to record 
trustees and registered 
office; to prosecute for 
misappropriation of 
funds; to restrain change 
of name; to dissolve an 
insolvent society ; to ad- 
vertise a voluntary disso- 
lution; to appoint in- 
spectors and call special 
meetings upon proper 
application ; to settle dis- 
putes by consent; to 
cancel registry in certain 
cases 


Co CO eo eHe Here oeSOOr OOO EE DELoeeD 





Core oceevovecers 
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Taste VITI.—Comparative Statement of the Procedure 


Industrial and 
Provident Societies. 


89 and 40 Vict., cap. 45. 









[ Mar. 


Trade Unions. 


34 and 85 Vict., cap. 31. is 











Ed sdnysionis serena teetole eee: Deity ss SIG Bae nw a 
UOTUNET ve sasass8 feces Printed ........05.-.cl 
7 members and the | 7 members............600 i 


secretary 


Those required by 
Schedule to Act 


Application for 
registry 


Same as Friendly 
Societies 


That society is regis- 
tered 


INOUE Siecssate rection, 
Kept by registrar .... 


That the society be- 
comes a corporate 
body, and the pro- 
visions of the Acts 
apply to it 


To register altera- 
tions; to require 
and enforce re- 
turns; to restrain 
change of name ; 
to record regis- 
tered office, and 
proceedings in 
winding up, and 
generally the same 
as in Friendly 
Societies 


Those required by 
Schedule to Act | 


Application for} 
registry 


Ascertain that the} 
regulations are| 
complied with, | 
and the required | 
provisions —_con- } 
tained in the rules | 

That trade union is | 
registered | 





Jo A es sssussseaeeen ado 
Kept by registrar ....| 


That the provisions } 
of Act apply to 
the trade union | 


To certify altera- | 
tions; to require 
and enforce re-} 
turns; to record | 
place of meeting ; | 
to cancel registry | 
in certain cases 


* The practice under all the statutes is for a draft copy, either manuscript or printer’s proof, to 
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for Registry of Rules under several Acts of Parliament. 


nr 


Savings Banks. 


26 and 27 Vict., cap. 87. 


Hither 


@oervoven Beveoeoneserooer 


Be EYUSLCES ....cserercroresesss 


Those required by 
sec. 6 of Act 


Ascertain whether 
_ they are in confor- 
mity to law, &c. 


| That rules are in con- 
| formity to law and 
with provisions of 
Act 
Boosh 2.4 -cn0scinnssscesseee 
Sent to National Debt 
| Commissioners 
| That the provisions of 
| Act apply to the 
savings bank 


To certify alterations ; 
to settle disputes 





87 and 88 Vict., cap. 42. 


Building Societies. 








MA TMTIEECL pets iver orks ticcpatescense 
3 members and the secre- 
tary 


Those required by 37 & 
38 Vict. cap. 42, sec. 16 


Application for registry 


Ascertain whether they 
contain the required 
provisions, and are in 
conformity with the 
Act 


That society is incorpo- 
rated under Act 


That the provisions of 
the Act apply to the 
society 


To certify alterations ; 
to require and enforce 
returns; to transfer 
stock; to register 
change of name; to 
register dissolution ; to 
determine disputes, if 
required 

[The registrar has other 
functions in respect to 
societies certified under 
6&7 Wm. IV, cap. 32, 


and their incorpora- | 


tion. | 








SHOR CSCC OLEH OL EEOOO EDS OEOHOE DOSES OS 


Kept by registrar ............ 


Loan Societies. 


3 and 4 Vict., cap. 110. 





3 PO CCOOO HOO EDO O OLE LO OHO REDOEEY 


Hither 


38 members and the 
secretary 


Those required by 
secs. 22 and 23 of 
Act 


Ascertain whether 
they will carry out 
the intention of the 
framers, and are in 
conformity to law 


That rules are in con- 
formity to law and 
with provisions of 
Act 

One guinea 

One sent to clerk of 
peace, the other kept 

That the provisions of 
Act apply to the 
society 


To certify alterations ; 
to require and en- 
force returns 





Corse eeaderoones 
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Scientific and 


Literary Societies. 


6 and 7 Vict., cap. 36. 


tae 


3 


dar nresthetheasaend ....| Hither 


The president, 3 of 
the council, and the 
secretary 

A rule prohibiting 
division of money 
among the members 


Ascertain whether the 
society is one en- 
titled to the benefits 
of the Act 


That society is entitled 
to benefits of Act 


One guinea 

One sent to clerk of 
peace, the other kept 

That the society is 
exempt from local 
rates in respect of 
any building occu- 
pied exclusively for 
its purposes 

To certify alterations 

affecting property or 

constitution of society 


ee ee 


be submitted in the first instance for examination before the fair signed copies are sent for certificate. 


NSS... —S—SCt—t—COC*=#=...——————————————————s 
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TaBLe 1X.—Statutes affecting Societies. 


38 and 39 Vict., cap. 60 


a : i. i of Friendly societies. 


Le iS oe a 


39 and 40 Vict., cap. 45 Industrial and provident societies. 


“5 on . ae Cap. 20} Trade unions. 

37 and 38 Vict., cap. 42 

10° dt 2 9g pBuilding societies. 
47 ,, 48 o Al 


10 Geo. IV, cap. 56 
4and5Wm.IV, ,, 40 >Benefit building societies. 
2 


Oey et VWV 0 eas, 


26 and 27 Vict., cap. 87 
Bo, ) AU re 52 -Savings banks. 
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Discussion on Mr. BrRABRoox’s Paper. 


Tue Rey. Canon Bracktey said he had listened with the greatest 
attention and approval to the reading of the paper, confined as it 
was to its proper historical subject, until the last few paragraphs 
were reached. Many proposals had been made for ameliorating 
the condition of the poor, but none of them, especially that one 
associated with his name, deserved to be treated in the particular 
way adopted in the paper, by entirely unnecessary introduction 
there for the purpose, not of argument, but of condemnation. 
For his part he did not think there ought to be any “resting 
place”? in these matters, but the more facilities there were given 
day by day to thrifty people to practise thrift, and to unthrifty 
people to become provided, the better it would be for the country 
at large. He did not see why the misfortune of a man’s birth, 
even were he born— 
** Ditch-delivered, of a drab,” 


should prevent him becoming at last an independent man; and he 
saw no particular object in throwing gratuitous odium on any 
scheme. It was merely an assumption to say that ‘‘the scheme 
itself will be birth-strangled,’’ and he and many others held a 
different opinion. He had addressed two hundred and fifty public 
meetings on this subject, at which every class, from the lowest 
labourers to the highest in the land, had attended, and only on one 
occasion had he met with an adverse vote, and that was when a 
disturbance was created by political agitators. All existing aids to 
thrift touched on by the reader of the paper touched only those 
people who are naturally thrifty, but his own suggestions would 
touch the wastefulness of the wasteful, and he did not know why, 
either philanthropically, historically, or politically, the scheme 
should be regarded as bad or wrong in itself. There was another 
statement in the paper which required proof, namely, that, ‘‘ As 
its promoters have never taken the trouble to show that they 
understand the most elementary conditions of its success, it is not 
worth while to waste the time of this Society upon it.” He 
challenged Mr. Brabrook to prove that statement. If he would do 
so either in discussion, or ina public review, or in a paper specially 
written for the purpose, he (the Rev. Canon Blackley) would be 
very happy to answer it. 


Mr. A. H. Barney said the speech just delivered was very 
interesting, but it seemed to be a little apart from the main 
subject of the paper. Having had some experience of and insight 
into the financial operations of friendly societies, he could not 
resist a smile at the magniloquent French eulogium on the Act of 
1875. The State might have done one of two things: it might 
not have interfered at all, or it might have given the societies the 
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assistance which they really wanted; but it had done neither the 
one nor the other. It appeared to confer seventeen privileges, the 
value of which is not very clear, but in return it required many 
things, the most important being the quinquennial valuation. To 
ask a village society, of say 200 members, to supply such a valua- 
tion, and to show how its sickness experience agreed with that of 
the table adopted, was equal to asking them to write an essay in 
Chinese. If the State thought fit to interfere at all with these 
societies, it should have given them its assistance in the matter of 
the valuation. There were 6,000 such societies, and he ventured to 
say there is not sufficient skilled labour available in this country to 
make all the valuations, and to his own knowledge some of them 
had been made by most ignorant men. The great object of these 
societies was to make provision for sickness, but sickness, from a 
friendly society point of view, meant inability to perform ordinary 
occupation, and therefore varied according to the nature of the 
work. -It was simply impossible for a bricklayer’s labourer 
suffering from rheumatism to carry a hod of bricks up a ladder, 
but a man whose occupation was indoors might work when so 
suffering. ‘There was also such a thing as malingering, so that 
altogether there were many difficulties to be encountered in 
determining the rates for and estimating the liability for such 
risks. It had occurred to him that it would be a great improve- 
ment if these societies could be made less ambitious and be 
restricted to sickness benefit. He thought that no valuations should 
be required, and that the finance should be like that of accident’ 
companies, fire insurance companies, &c., the contributions varying 
according to the age of the member, not necessarily for every year. 
The contributions so raised should be sufficient to meet the claims 
and expenses of the year, and if they were insufficient it would be 
easy to increase them. Other institutions would meet the death 
payments, and deferred annuities should not be attempted at all. 
If they were so restricted in their operations, the working of them 
would be tolerably easy, and the position of the members would be 
materially improved. The sum of 166 million pounds mentioned 
in the paper included 48 million pounds for incorporated building 
societies; but part of that represented the amount borrowed, which 
could hardly be regarded as thrift. Then again, members of 
friendly societies and contributors to savings banks were different 
classes, a large portion of the 94 million pounds of savings banks 
deposits being for the children of the upper and middle classes. 
Mr. Brabrook had therefore added together some very incongruous 
items in order to make up the 166 million pounds. He had some 
reason to believe that the remarkable growth of the last three or 
four years in savings banks deposits was due to this: that the 
24 per cent. interest given by these institutions exceeded what had 
of late been obtainable from joint stock banks. 


Mr. Jas. 8. Ranpatn said there were one or two points in 
connection with friendly societies which, in his opinion, were very 
capable of improvement. With regard to registration, he had been 
‘very much struck by a statement made by the manager of the 
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Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows about four years ago, that it 
cost that society 20,000/. to get out the figures required from them 
as a registered society. In connection with this he could not help 
remembering what Lord Nelson said three years since at the 
annual meeting of the Wilts Friendly Society, that registration 
was no evidence of security. If the money of the members was 
spent in that way the outlay ought to be made beneficial to them. 
It would be a considerable protection to members of friendly 
societies if it were made penal for any new society to receive 
contributions until the tables of payment had been certified by a 
Government actuary as calculated to secure the benefits promised. 
This would not secure safety, but it would make safety possible. 
Even under this safeguard a reckless management might preclude 
safety. A Bill to that effect passed the Lords and reached the 
House of Commons, but the managers of friendly societies used 
their influence with the members of the House of Commons, and 
prevented its passing. The Bill, however, in no way affected exist- 
ing societies; it was limited to new societies, and could not have 
- injured any sound friendly society, though it would have checked 
the further creation of fraudulent societies. He was desirous to point 
out that the power which the managers so exercised is derived 
from the members they represent. <A friendly society ought to 
exist for the benefit of the members, and the influence of a society 
ought to be used for the benefit of the members, not for the benefit 
of the managers. There were two risks attending membership of 
friendly societies: the first was with regard to the stability of the 
society, and seeing that only about one in six was sound, this was 
no inconsiderable risk. But beyond that, let the society be ever 
so safe, there was the risk of lapse; and hence the provident work- 
ing man lived in daily danger that despite all his industry and self- 
denial he may be a pauper at last. Circumstances might arise to 
prevent his keeping up his payments, and in that case all he had 
paid was lost to him. He would like Mr. Brabrook to say some- 
thing on these points. 


Mr. W. Leich Bernarp said he regretted very much that 
Mr. Brabrook had not referred at greater length to the working of 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Act of 1876. It appeared 
to him that the legislature in enacting the Act of 1876 had left open 
a great door to fraud, especially in respect of the mode of settling 
disputes and banking facilities, and he would have been glad to 
hear what was the experience of the Assistant Registrar on those 
points. The Act gave a power to industrial and provident societies 
to do banking business, and in so doing had left open a door to 
erievous imposition in many cases. He was aware that the chief 
registrar, with the consent of the treasury, might close a society if 
it was shown that it existed for an illegal purpose, but these regu- 
lations were so hedged round by different technicalities, and there 
were so many things that could be done legally, although most 
immoral and contrary to the intentions of the framers of the Act, 
it was practically impossible for any person interested to take 
advantage of what was intended to be a safeguard. lHvery 
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opportunity should be given to allow improper dealings to be 
detected, and the members should not be handicapped by having to 
go through an expensive tedious process either in the county court: 
or elsewhere. There was no provision in the Act requiring notice 
to be given of allotment of shares, and although the absence of such 
regulation is not conclusive, having regard to the decision of Lord 
Cairns in Pellatt’s case (L.R. 2, ¢. 527), it was most important that 
such should be insisted on by the chief registrar in the case of 
societies allowed to do banking business, in the same manner as 
shares are allotted in a company registered under the Companies 
Acts, 1862 to 1883, as without such a safeguard being inserted in 
the rules, under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act any 
person might fraudulently apply for shares (especially guarantee 
shares, the issue of which should be abolished) in another person’s 
name, and the latter might some day find that he was on the 
register, and have had no opportunity of taking the necessary steps 
to correct the fraud, and this is but one of many illustrations that 
might be given. The system by which unprincipled persons may 
league together and get one of themselves to audit the accounts, as 
is believed to be done, affords another door to fraud, which he 
thought the legislature ought to deal with by establishing a com- 
pulsory system of public audit. In conclusion, he thought that the 
banking facilities of such societies under the Act of 1876 should be 
entirely withdrawn. 


Professor FoxweEtut said there was a very marked difference 
between co-operative societies in relation to this matter of thrift. 
_ The Civil Service Stores and other societies of that class were not 
in any respect institutions for the encouragement of thrift, they 
were simply large retail shops organised with a view to selling at 
the lowest possible prices. The practice of the Rochdale Store, on 
the other hand, was not to undersell other shops, but to charge the 
current price.and accumulate the difference between that price and 
the price at which they could afford to sell, handing over that 
accumulation to the purchasers at the end of the year in a lump 
sum. In that way it acted as an encouragement to thrift. Could 
not the returns be given in such a way that it would be possible to 
discriminate between these two types of societies? With regard 
to confiscation of payments, at first sight it would seem to be the 
grossest possible injustice that a man who had subscribed for one 
half of his life should, when a defaulter in consequence of accident 
or misfortune, forfeit his claim to any future benefits, and receive 
no consideration for the value of the payments completed; but as 
far as he was able to judge, friendly societies did not take the 
strictly commercial view that was ordinarily taken. Where a 
member broke down through a misfortune not subject to his 
control, it was usual for the other members to subscribe to help 
him to carry on his payments. That might or might not be a 
satisfactory commercial arrangement, but it must be recognised, 
and it worked fairly well, putting a very strong pressure on a 
member to continue his payments. In a good friendly society a 
man of good character would not often find his subscription confis- 
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cated. As one who had supported Canon Blackley, while not 
agreeing entirely with all his proposals, he could not pass by the 
reference in the paper to the views with which Canon Blackley’s 
name was associated. Whether his scheme in its present shape 
was regarded as practicable or not, he had devoted eight or ten 
years of unremitting labour to the question, and his views deserved 
to be treated with respect. It must be admitted that under the 
present constitution of society there was an intolerable uncertainty 
with regard to the condition of a large portion of the population. 
It was a simple fact that there were a large number of persons 
liable to be turned on the pavement to-morrow by events utterly 
outside their own control, and that was a matter with regard to 
which the State should concern itself in some way or other. For 
instance, greater facilities might be offered with regard to insurance. 
He disagreed with those who considered that insurance societies 
would always spring up to meet any demand. The figures given 
in the paper showed that since the institution of Government 
savings banks, the amount in sayings banks had increased by the 
gross sum deposited in the Government banks, and it might be 
safely concluded that not one half of that amount would have been 
saved in the old banks. That was an example of what might be 
done by Government facilities and encouragement to individual 
action. 

_ In reply to a request that he would refer to the Starr-Bowkc tt 
Building Societies, Mr. Foxwell stated that from all he had heard 
he believed they had been the means of encouraging a great deal of 
thrift, and they seemed to him to be the least injurious way in which 
chance could be brought in to enceurage thrift. Ina given locality 
a number of persons, say fifty, associated themselves together, 
paying a weekly or monthly subscription, and continuing to do so 
until a lump sum of, say roo/., was accumulated. That amount 
was then, by means ef a ballot, put at the disposal of one of the- 
members for the purchase of a house. If he was not in a position 
to complete the purchase, he sold the use of the 100/. to another 
member, and then the society went on accumalating other sums 
until every member had purchased his house. One good thing 
about those societies appeared to be that they carried on their 
operations locally, and therefore under the eye and the criticism of 
their members. The scheme seemed to be ingenious, but he had 
never seen a complete presentation of its history and working. 


Mr. A. H. Bainey thought Professor Foxwell could hardly be 
aware that those societies had been characterised by judges in 
very different language. They were purely gambling institutions, 
ignoring altogether the question of interest. The man who drew 
an advance in the first year was very well off, but if his turn did 
not arrive till the twentieth year he was very badly off indeed.* 


* Professor Foxwell has requested to be allowed to add the following note :— 
The simple fact is that the attraction of gambling for the interest is found 
to stimulate to the saving of the principal. There is direct evidence that this has 
ben the effect in certain cases. The scheme is avowedly not bascd on. the 
ordinary actuarial principles ; but neither have the trades unicns or other creat 
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Mr. HE. Vansirrart Neate said it seemed to be imagined that 
there was a considerable amount of danger about the banking 
business of co-operative societies, but there were only three or four 
such societies which used the power at all, and these were almost 
entirely confined to the neighbourhood of London. According to 
the returns they had made they were very small societies, and 
really might be altogether eliminated. There was only one large 
society doing banking business in which the artizans were con- 
cerned, and that was the great wholesale society in Manchester, 
whose banking business was almost entirely confined to the 
accounts of societies, and was thoroughly legitimate. With regard 
to the security generally there was this protection, that no society 
registered under the industrial and provident societies Act could 
carry on banking business if it had any withdrawable share capital. 
All the share capital must be transferable only. No doubt the law 
required that companies should return the shares taken up, and 
the amount due upon them; but that was for the protection of the 
creditors. No one imagined that it was to protect people against 
being put on as shareholders without their consent; that was quite 
as possible in a company as in a society. There was therefore no 
special.risk connected with this sort of banking business. There 
was only one large civil service society in England registered as an 
industrial and provident society; and in the report published by 
the congress of co-operative societies every year an analysis 
appeared of the registrar’s returns in which that point was made 
clear. The retail societies were also there separated from the 
wholesale societies, and which was necessary in order to get at the 
actual business of the societies, otherwise, since the same goods 
were sold first by the wholesale to the retail societies, and then 
by these societies to their own members, the amount would be 
reckoned twice over. Co-operative societies afforded the first 
instance in which the masses of the people had taken into their 
own hands those transactions out of which the wealth of the 
country had arisen as a means of bettering their own position. 
Hence their great importance in comparison with the ordinary 
modes of saving. | 


Mr. SrepHen Bourne said that as an old Pacacat of Canon 
Blackley’s scheme, and one who had not seen occasion to think 
that his opposition had been wrong, he yet could not allow that it 
would be a waste of time for the Society to devote attention to the 
subject. The tables shown on p. 28 were of immense importance, 
but they were painful in the extreme, showing that so much thrift 
was thrown away by the investment of it in societies which could 


successful movements always been based on such principles, If it is considered 
that in one form the element of chance enters into all insurance, and that we 
tolerate on grounds of general expediency gigantic and far more mischievous 
gambling on the stock and produce markets, it does not appear why the principle 
of these societies should be visited with such severe censure. That faults have 
occurred in the administration of particular societies may very well be true. 
I was not aware that it had been so, nor do I see that this would affect the 
gencral principle, with which only I was concerned.—H.S.F. 
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not ultimately repay all those who had made the savings. He 
could not endorse Mr. Brabrook’s feeling of satisfaction as to the 
condition of friendly societies in general in the face of the alarming 
figures placed before them. Out of 6,600 societies there appeared 
a deficiency of 5 million pounds, while the whole accumulated 
funds of these same societies were under 80 million pounds. That 
meant either that there was expensive management which wasted 
_ the funds, or that the contributions were insufficient to provide for 
the deferred benefits, and therefore there must in the end be 
immense disappointment. This too was in spite of the fact that a 
large number of lapses took place. He had been requested to state 
that in the Oddfellows Society 25,000 subscribers every year failed 
to keep up their contributions. It was sometimes said that it was 
a mistake to find fault with societies on that account, because they 
would much rather that the payments were kept up; but that 
was not the point to be considered. Touting agencies prevailed 
throughout the country inducing people to join, of whom it was 
known that they would fail in their payments. The large amount 
derived from that source was positively distressing. Young 
members were often mulcted in very large payments in order to 
provide for the cxtravagant payments made to older members; and 
he had known many instances in which after a young man had 
been ‘paying for many years the society broke up, and he lost all 
his money. He therefore thought more State supervision was 
- wanted over those who were so hable to be deceived. Then there 
was this doubtful circumstance, that the value of money was 
lessening from time to time. The country had been living too 
much upon the accumulated money, and day by day the sources 
of legitimate investment were decreasing, so that a reduction of 
interest must be looked forward to. The position of friendly 
societies was one of very serious importance in a national point of 
view, and such efforts as those of Canon Blackley should not be 
despised, although they might not be regarded as quite practicable, 


Mr. C. J. Raputy thought that in Canon Blackley’s scheme 
the system of compelling the whole population in order to 
catch the unthrifty portion, and the way in which economical 
principles had been disregarded in aiming at the magic 1o/., would 
justify all that had been said about it in the paper. Mr. Bailey 
would, if he had his way, undo all the good the State had done 
for friendly societies. He recommended that valuations should be 
done away with, and the reason he gave was rather a curious one, 
that village clubs were not capable of understanding the principles 
of actuarial science. He might have gone further and said that 
the members of town clubs did not at present fully understand 
them; but they were not called upon to do so. The remedy 
advocated was, ‘‘ Let the members only pay enough to make the 
thing a going concern.” That meant that while the liabiliiy was 
an increasing one, and with the vast bulk of the population the 
ability to earn decreased with increasing age, the contributions 
would have to be continually increased with age, while the ability 
to pay them grew less. ‘The result would be that. the young 
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members who least needed help would be able to pay their contribu- 
tions, and the old ones who greatly needed it would not, for men of 
later age would be driven out of the societies from the impossibility 
of paying the amounts required of them. With regard to Lord 
Greville’s Bill, the certification of a society's rates, unless the 
Government were prepared to go a great deal further, was a mockery 
anda sham. The show of security should not be given without 
the reality. It was worthy of notice that the Bill avowedly 
omitted the sharing clubs from its operations, and if it were passed 
he believed the result would be to give a large impetus to those 
clubs, so that the least thrifty sort of friendly society would be 
advantaged to the prevention of the formation of other and better 
descriptions. .Mr. Randall said the Bill only applied to new 
societies, but if it were necessary that Government should super- 
intend the rates of friendly societies at all, surely it was a very bad 
argument to say, ‘“‘ We will leave to the old societies a monopoly of 
unsoundness.” The deficiencies shown in the valuations were not 
so alarming as might be imagined, because, as a rule, they were 
spread over the whole after life of the members, and an extra chargé 
of a halfpenny or a penny a week, which would generally be sufficient 
to balance matters, would no doubt be readily agreed to if the 
great bulk of the members were convinced of its necessity. What 
was the matter with friendly societies was that they were paying 
too little for large benefits; the poor man was robbing himself, not 
being ‘‘plundered”’ as some would insinuate, and needed to be 
taught the necessity of paying a fair price for a fair benefit. H+ 
thought the registry office might easily compile a catechism oi 
friendly society principles, which might be taught in elementary 
schools, and it would be a good thing if it were made compulsory 
that every member when he joined a society should be supplied 
with the last valuation balance sheet. 


Mr. Joun Luoyp, J.P., thought the suggestion of the last 
speaker (Mr. Radley) a very valuable one, namely, that a manual 
of simple instruction in the advantages and value of saving money, 
and in the best modes of investing it, should be prepared and 
placed in the hands of the young in all our schools. But to do 
this was not to be expected of a Government department like that 
representcd by Mr. Brabrook. His experience of Government 
offices during many years was that while they prepared admirable 
blue books and statistical papers, they were deficient in original 
suggestions for improvements. Therefore he could not hope to see 
Mr. Radley’s vaiuable suggestions ever carried out in that quarter. 
There had been, however, considerable originality shown in the 
Post Office department, and he looked to that office for further 
proposals in the interests of the working classes. He (the speaker) 
regretted to say that the efforts in this direction of the late Post-’ 
master-general had been much thwarted by the insurance com- 
panies and the banking interest. When it was proposed to 
increase the limit of either insurance, annuity, or deposit, they 
endeavoured to keep down that limit as low as possible, and more 
or less they had succeeded. He thought it was not right that the 
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capital classes should interfere in this manner and endeavour to 
lessen the chances of thrift prevailing throughout the land, and of 
the working classes securing an independence. 


Mr. Tuomas §. Buarpsety said a great misapprehension 
prevailed with regard to the deficiencies of friendly societies. 
The deficiency was an actuarial one, divided into two portions; one 
arising from the loss of subscriptions, and the other the present 
value of a prospective deficiency, which would only arise if the 
present rates of contribution continued in the future. That aspect 
of the question had been entirely overlooked in pamphlets which 
had been written on the subject, and therefore the matter was 
really not so serious as it might otherwise appear to be. He 
apprehended that very few members of friendly societies would 
object to have the scale of contributions so arranged as to adjust 
them to the scale of benefits, but he thought there would be some 
difficulty in causing new members to pay extra contributions to 
make up for the actual deficiencies of the past. That would no 
-doubt have to be made up by a levy on those who were members 
when the rates were adjusted. The objection which he felt to 
Canon Blackley’s scheme did not apply to the object aimed at, but 
to the mode proposed, and in that respect what Mr. Brabrook had 
said was undoubtedly justified. The scheme itself was utterly 
impracticable and unjust, because it assumed that every one was 
equally able to pay the same contribution. Practically it would 
levy a poll tax on the whole community. With regard to industrial 
insurance societies, many of them could scarcely be called 
provident societies, when 50 per cent. of what was taken from the 
working classes went in management. 


Mr. Braproox, in reply, said he readily accepted Canon 
Blackley’s challenge. With regard to the other matters that had 
been referred to in the discussion, as the hour was late, he would 
leave them to the consideration of the Fellows. 


The PRESIDENT proposed a vote of thanks to the author of the 
paper. It was, he said, by the friction of opinion, and by the 
statistical investigation of facts, that conclusions would be arrived 
at for the benefit of our fellow creatures. If Canon Blackley 
would have the kindness to offer himself, he (the President) would 
be delighted to propose him as a member of the Society, and if he 
would favour them with a paper of a statistical character, expressing 
his opinion as borne out by facts and figures, it would be welcomed 
by the Council, and would probably lead to an interesting and 
profitable discussion. 
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l.—IFinancial and Commercial History of 1884. 


Tue following is taken from the Supplement to the Statist of 
3lst January, 1885, in continuation of similar extracts for previous 
years—commencing with the year 1878 :— 


‘‘ A year ago we introduced our remarks upon the Financial 
and Commercial History of 1883 in the following manner :—‘ The 
year 1883 has been a disappointing one in business. Writing a 
year ago, in our Review of the Financial and Commercial History 
of 1882, we anticipated a considerable amount of dulness during | 
the year. At the same time, looking at the low prices and the 
length of the period in which they had been low, we were rather 
inclined to anticipate the possibility of some revival before the 
year was out, especially if the harvest should be good. What has 
now to be recorded is that the dulness has continued all through 
the year, and in many respects the aspect of business was less 
favourable at the end of 1883 than it was at the beginning. 
Prices, as a rule, are even lower than the low level at which they 
stood at the end of 1882; many serious failures and collapses have 
occurred, and there are indications of an approaching diminution 
in the amount of business such as hardly existed when we wrote a 
twelvemonth ago.’ Mutatis mutandis, we could almost now say 
the same of 1884 as we said a year ago of 1883. Notwithstanding 
the low prices at the. beginning of the year, which we then 
remarked upon as low compared with what they had been pre- 
viously, there has been a still further fall during the twelve 
months of 1884. During the year likewise there has been no 
recovery from the steady depression which has now lasted about 
two years. At the end of the year not only were prices much 
lower than they were at the beginning, but the prospect of 
recovery seemed further off than ever. The extreme fall in prices 
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appears, in fact, to have taken the heart out of business men. 
The year 1884 has altogether been much worse for business than 
its predecessor, and the prospect at the end of the year was, and 
the prospect now still is,.less cheerful than twelve months ago. 


“The Decline of Business. 


“One of the peculiarities of 1883 was that although it was 
spoken of as a year of depression—and undoubtedly there was 
depression—yet the falling-eff of business as compared with the 
previous period was all but imperceptible, and in many directions 
there was indeed no falling-off at all,-but an increase. Thus, in 
the foreign trade the diminution of the exports was very little in 
nominal amount, and was perhaps none at all in reality, allowing 
for the falling-off in prices; while in the imports there was a very 
considerable increase. Similarly, the railway traffics showed an 
increase all. through the year; and in the cotton, woollen, and 
other trades, not excepting the iron trade, there was an enormous 
production. In 1884, however, there has been‘ a more observable 
decline in the amount of business done. The railway traffics, for 
instance, have fallen off almost all through the year, the decline 
being at the rate of 14 per cent. According to the tables sum- 
marised in our tabular appendix, the traf receipts of the 17 lead- 
ing lines in the first half of the year amounted to 28,615,000/., 
as compared with 28,843,000/. in thé corresponding half of the 
previous year, a reduction of just under 1 per cent.; and in the 
second half of the year the receipts were*3'h,32 5,000l.,-as eompared 
with 31,920,000/. in the corresponding half of 1888, areduction of 
1g per cent. Similarly, the imports show the very large decline of 
36,000,000/. upon a total of 390,000,000l., the reduction amounting 
to 8°4 per cent. The decline in the exports of British and Irish 
produce is less, but it is nevertheless considerable, amounting to 
6,872,000l1. upon a total of 233,000,000/., or 2°8 per cent. No 
doubt a large part of this decline, in the case of both imports and 
exports, is the result of the fall in prices, there being no corres- 
ponding decrease in the quantities of conimodities: moved. Still, 
there is some decline in business, and the fact*is important in 
noting the characteristics of the year. Viewed along with the 
facts which we shall afterwards have to notice as-to the falling-off 
in iron production, there can be no doubt that 1884 was distinctly | 
more depressed than 1883, and that production and consumption 
on the whole were less by a small percentage, but still a sensible 
percentage—allowance in these matters being always made, we 
need hardly say, for the increase of population. There is also a 
small decline in the revenue for the calendar year, though not a 
very marked decline. 

‘““As the result, there have, perhaps, been more complaints of 
small profits and of want of employment amongst workmen during 
the past year than there have been for many years previous. ‘The 
fall of prices, perhaps, has especially affected capitalists by 
diminishing their profits. But whatever the cause, there has 
apparently been less surplus capital available for the employment 
of labour in new works than there has been for many years; 
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while capital has also been idle, because in many directions, 
particularly in shipbuilding, which is one of the most important 
modes of investing capital, there was no prospect of profitable 
employment. It has to be considered that the prosperity which 
returned in 1879 proved comparatively short-lived, so that no large 
profits were made by capitalists which could be craw upon in 
subsequent years of depression. 

‘“ At the same time the diminution in the Abbe: of business 
has not been uniform. In the woollen trade more particularly 
business has been comparatively good, the home consumption of 
raw material having been higher last year than in any year since 
1879, the amount being no less than 381 million lbs., as compared 
with 321 million lbs. in 1879. The consumption in the cotton 
trade and in the textile trades generally has also been very large. 
In the leather and other trades there has also been the same large 
production and consumption, while there has been no falling-off, 
tut rather an increase, in the consumption of articles of general 
luxury, such as sugar and tea. 


‘The Decline an Prices. 


“The conspicuous feature of the year, and the cause of its 
unprofitableness as far as wholesale merchants and manufacturers 
are concerned, has undoubtedly been the remarkable fall of prices 
. which has taken place. Low as was the range of prices at the 
time when we wrote a year age, the fall of the past year not only 
brought down that range of prices temporarily, but seems to have 
brought it. down in a lasting manner, the low range having now 
continued for several months. We cannot do better than go over 
the list of articles in-our tabular appendix. 

“ Beginning with iron, we find that Scotch pig iron warrants, 
which were 43s. 4d. in January Jast, have fallen to 42s. 3d. in 
December, the price of 418. 2d. having been touched at the end of 
June, and even a somewhat lower figure than what appears in the 
table having been quoted. This price of 42s. 3d. in December 
compares with what we noticed as the very low price of 47s. 6d. in 
January, 1883. Similarly, Middlesbro’ No. 3 pig iron, which was 
428. 6d. in January, 1883, and 37s. in January, 1884, was only 
35s. 6d. in December. Staffordshire bars, which were 7/. 17s. 6d. 
in January, 1883, and 7/. 12s. 6d. in January, 1884, were only 
6/. 10s. in December. Welsh bars (Wales), which were 5/. 17s. 6d. 
in January, 1883, and 5/. 6s. 3d. in January, 1884, in December 
last year. were only 5/. 2s. 6d. Copper (Chili bars), which com- 
menced in January, 1883, at 65/. per ton, had fallen to 56/. 12s. 6d. 
in January, 1884, and in December was only 48/. per ton. This 
Jast price, it is noticed in the trade circulars, is not only about 
12 per cent. lower than the lowest price upon record previously, 
but 30 per cent. lower than the lowest price at which it used to be 
considered that the article could profitably be produced. . Straits 
tin, which was 92/. 15s. per ton in January, 1883, and 841. 12s. 6d. 
in January, 1884, in December was 75/. only, the price of 73/. 15s. 
having been touched in October. Tin plates, which were 21s. 6d. 
per box in January, 1883, and 21s. in January, 1884, in December 
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wer2 19s. only. “Lead, which was 13/. 12s. 6d. per ton in January, 
1883, and 12/. 7s. 6d. in January, 1884, was in December 111. 6s. 3d. 
on!ly, the price of 1o/. 17s. 6d. having been touched in September. 
In coal, amongst the important metals and minerals, there is 
' exceptionally hardly any change; but generally it may be said 
that there is at least a fall of 10 to 15 per cent. during the past 
year in these leading articles, and a fall of nearly 20 per cent.—in 
some cases of more than 20 per cent.—if we extend the comparison 
for two years. 

“In chemicals there has been a steady fall for the year. Bleach- 
ing powder, from ros. 74d. per cwt. in January, fell to 7s. 104d. in 
December ; saltpetre, from 24s. 3d. in January, to 22s. 6d. in 
December ; and soda, from 3/. 14s. per ton in January, to 2/. 15s. 9d. 
in December. In these cases, however, the fall to some extent has 
only been the loss of an advance which took place in the previous 
year, although the range is still comparatively low. In dyes and 
oils, particularly linseed oil and petroleum, there is also compara- 

tively little change for the year, although the range of prices, it 
must be understood, is smewhat low. In other articles, however, 
there is a decided fall. 

‘“‘ Coming to textiles, we find the changes, as already stated, less 
marked. In cotton there has, in fact, been hardly any change of 
more than a fractional kind for nearly two years, the price com- 
mencing at 542d. per lb. in January, 1883, and ending at 533d. 
per lb. in December last, the highest price recorded in the interval 
being 63d. in May, 1884, and the lowest price 574d. in July, 1883, 
and October, 1884. The price of the yarn manufactured has also 
varied very little, beginning at g#d. in January, 1883, and also 
ending at 9id. in December last © In wool likewise there has been 
very little change, the prices of the different kinds of wool, as will 
be seen from the details in one of the trade reports subjoined, 
having varied in different directions. The range of prices in wool, 
it must be understood, is comparatively low. In jute, where a year 
ago some recovery had taken place from the extremely low prices 
which had ruled in 1883, that recovery being to 16/. 10s. per ton, 
there has since been a decided fall, the price at the close of the year 
being only 12/. 15s. per ton. In silk there has also been a some- 
what heavy fall during the two years—namely, from 16s. 43d. per 
lb. in January, 1883, to 15s. 3d. per lb. in January, 1884, and 133s. 3d. 
in December last. | 

“Turning next to the chief articles of food, we find that the fall 
has been very severe indeed. The Gazette average price of wheat, 
which was low in January, 1883, at 40s. 4d. per quarter, was only 
38s. in January, 1884, and in December was 31s. 5d. only, even 
somewhat lower figures having been touched during the autumn 
months ; good red English wheat, weighing 63 to 64 lbs. per bushel, 
has, in fact, been sold during the year at a price lower than the 
Gazette average—namely, at 29s. per quarter. Similarly, the price 
of red wheat per bushel in New York has fallen from $1°18 in 
January, 1883, to $1°5 in January, 1884, and 86 cents in December, 
the quotation of 83% cents being actually recorded in November. 
Maize in New York began at 71} cents per bushel in 1883, and fell 
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to 60 cents in January, 1884, and 50 cents per bushel last November, 
recovering in December to 56 cents per bushel. In barley and oats 
the fall is somewhat less, but still there is a shght fall. In bacon 
there is a fall from 69s. per cwt. in January, 1883, to 67s. in 
January, 1884, and 63s. in December last. In coffee there is a fall 
from 77s. 6d. in January, 1883, and even higher figures during 
1833, to 75s. in January, 1884, and 67s. 6d. in December last. In 
tea during the past year there is apparently a rise from 53d. per lb. 
in January to 6d. in December, these prices being higher than 
those of 1883, but being still a comparatively low range of prices. 
In sugar the greatest decline has occurred, the decline being, in 
fact, almost unprecedented in regard to any article of produce. The 
price of good refining West India was 20s. per cwt. in January, 
1883—a low price ; but in January, 1884, it was only 16s. to 16s. 6d. 
per cwt., while the price in December last was only gs. gd. to 10s. 
per cwt. Similarly, beetroot sugar has fallen from 19s. 45d. per 
cwt. in January, 1883, to 10s. 3d. per ewt. in December last. 

“The remarkable feature about these declines in price, it 
cannot be too often repeated, is the fact that they have occurred 
after a range of prices had already been established which was so 
low as to excite a great deal of remark. The result has been 
peculiarly disastrous to merchants and manufacturers. The close 
of 1888 witnessed some heavy failures in the grain trade, which 
have probably contributed to prevent any speculation in support of 
prices in the following year; and during 1884 there have been » 
similar great failures in the sugar trade, particularly in Vienna, 
where the protected sugar industry seems to have all but com. | 
pletely collapsed, bringing with it not only the ruin of sugar: 
factories, but threatening the collapse of more than one important : 
financial institution. At home there have also been one or two 
important failures in the West India trade, and there has been 
something like a break-up of what is called the ‘ Petroleum Ring,’ 
while other failures, we believe, in important trades are still anti- 
cipated as not unlikely to take place during the year. Indeed, 
looking at the fall of prices, it is hardly possible but that great 
changes in the real position cf even the best firms must take place. 
Lat+ly, one or two serious failures have been reported from the 
United States, particularly one of the largest firms in the iron 
trade, with liabilities of over a million sterling. It is perhaps 
remarkable, considering what the fall of prices has been, that there 
have been so few failures, and the only explanation can be that for 
some years past credit has been very much restricted. The losses 
caused by the fall of produce have consequently fallen very largely 
upon capitalists trading with their own resources, and who are 
impoverished by the losses no doubt, but who still do not suspend 
payment, because their borrowing has not been on a large scale. 
The impoverishment of capitalists has the further consequence, 
which we have already referred to, of diminishing the employment 
for labour, and thus adding to the depression itself; but it goes on 
to a large extent without panic or shock to credit, or a large crop 
of failures, such as might have been looked for if credit two or 
three years ago had been much extended. 
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‘“‘ As was to be expected, and as has always happened lately in 
a time of dull trade, silver has also fallen in price, though not to 
any great extent, the lowest price touched having been 493d. in 
September last. But for the fact that trade with the eastern 
countries, particularly with India, has greatly developed of Jate 
years, this tendency for silver to fall would probably have been 
much more marked than it has been. 


“The Iron Trade. 


** Actually the falling off of production has been most marked 
in the iron and shipbuilding trades. A few figures under this 
head may accordingly be stated specially. The production of iron 
in Great Britain during 1884, is estimated at 7,700,000 tons only, 
and this compares with a production of 8,490,000 tons in 1883, and 
8.493,000 in 1882, these last having been the maximum amounts of 
production. The falling off amounts to between 8 and g per cent., 
and considering that it is a falling off from a maximum production, 
and that the highest amount in any previous year before 1881 was 
still only about 7,700,000 tons, it cannot be considered that the 
reduction is unusually serious, or beyond what has been very often 
experienced in the iron trade; indeed, looking at what the decline 
has been in previous periods, it may be considered not unlikely that 
before the present depression in the iron trade is at an end, the 
annual production may be still further restricted. That this is not 
improbable is shown by the fact that the number of furnaces in 
blast in the United Kingdom was much lower at the end of December 
than it had been for several years previous, and almost as low as 
in November, 1879. This number is 458, as compared with 472 in 
June, 1884; 510 in December, 1883; 545 in June, 1883; and 
570 in June, 1882. Similarly, as regards shipbuilding, which is 
one of the chief sources of the demand in the iron trade, it appears 
that the annual outturn on the Clyde amounted in 1884 to 297,000 | 
tons only, as compared with 416,000 in 1823; onthe Tyne to 124,000 © 
tons, compared with 216,000 tons; on the Wear to 99,000 tons, 
compared with 212,000 tons; on the Tees to 30,000 tons, compared 
with 79,000 tons; in the Hartlepools to 31,000 tons, compared 
‘with 67,000 tons; and so on in the smaller districts of the country 
generally, excepting Liverpool. More important still, it is stated 
that while the number of ships building at the end of 1884 was 
only 89, having a tonnage of 102,000 tons, the corresponding 
number at the end of 1883 was 132, with a tonnage of 194,000 
tons; at the end of 1882, 209, with a tonnage of 326,000 tons; 
and at the end of 1881, 227, with a tonnage of 379,000 tons. The 
falling-off in shipbuilding would thus appear to have been 
continuous throughout the year, and the prospect at the beginning 
of the present year is very gloomy indeed. Lately there seem to 
have been more reports of orders for new ships, in consequence of 
the great reduction of prices which has occurred; but it does not 
appear that these orders have as yet altered materially the extent 
of employment in the shipbuilding districts. There is still 
evidently a great lack of employment. 
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“ The Money Market. 


‘Before passing on to discuss the peculiarities of this depres- 
sion, it has to be noticed that the course of the money market 
during the year has hardly been in accordance with what we 
should expect in a time of falling prices and general dulness. For 
some months in the year, down to the autumn in fact, the course 
of the market did correspond with what might have been expected. 
There was a steady fall in the value of money, until at the end of 
June the bank rate was reduced to 2 per cent., while the open 
market rate for three months’ bank bills fell as low as 14 per 
cent. on July 9th. As the autumn advanced, however, the value 
of money rose, and in the course of October the bank-rate was 
advanced first to 3 and then to 4 per cent., and then early in 
November to. 5 per cent., at which figure the rate has since been 
maintained, although the open market level has been somewhat 
below bank rate. At the same time, the state of the bank reserve 
was such as quite to justify these changes, the amount of the 
reserve at the beginning of November being only 9 millions 
sterling, as compared with 16 millions at the end of June, when 
the rate was reduced to 2 per cent. What would seem to have 
happened is, that in spite of comparatively strong cash reserves in 
the chief continental banks, and in spite of the unusually large 
surplus of assets over liabilities held by the New York banks all 
through the year, the money market of this country, as a whole, 
was very much pulled upon in various miscellaneous directions, 
the pull in no particular direction being of any magnitude. The 
Imperial Bank of Germany seems also to have been pulled upon in 
a similar manner. The fall to 2 per cent. had, in fact, been 
brought about mainiy by the great. dulness, and not by any large 
margin of actual cash; and the moment the margin was trenched 
- upon, there was found to be no means of filling it up, while no 
other monetary centre, large as the cash apparently possessed by 
them was, had any real surplus to spare. The case of the surplus 
in New York appears to be especially peculiar in this respect. 
Writing a year ago, we anticipated, in consequence of the tendency 
of that surplus to accumulate, that probably in the course of the 
year money would come from America to this country. In point 
of fact, the cash has rather tended to go from this country to 
America, although the surplus in- the New York banks increased 
from 3,885,000/. at the beginning of the year to 8,195,000l. at the 
end of the year, and now amounts to 10 415,000/. The reason, we 
believe, has been that, large as the surplus of the New York banks 
is, there has been no corresponding surp!us in the country. The 
amount of gold held in the treasury against the greenbacks has, 
in fact, been about a minimum, the Government having been 
weakened as compared with its position some years ago. In other 
words, the large surplus in the New York banks has to some 
extent masked the real monetary situation of the country, where 
until now the real surplus has been smaller than this apparent one. 
: “The difficulty remains that the surplus all over the world, 

looking at what the dulness of trade has been, is so small. The 
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explanation, we believe, can only be what has frequently been 
referred to on former occasions in the Statist—namely, the real 
scarcity of gold which has existed as compared with the period of 
abundance ten or fifteen years ago. But for the fall of prices 
which has taken place, the nominal amount of deposits in banks to 
permit the same business to be done that has been done—that is, 
to permit the same movement in the quantities of commodities— 
must have been far larger than it has been; and if it had been 
larger, it would have been necessary also for the banks to keep 
much larger reserves than they have kept. The adjustment has 
been made by prices falling and by deposits being kept low, so as 
to correspond to the amount of cash which the banks have been 
able to handle. As a result, the banks have had a margin, and in 
times of dulness the rate of money has fallen as it would have 
been expected to fall; but at the least appearance of the margin 
being trenched upon, the rate again rises. Accordingly, prices are 
kept'low, and the appearance of depression is aggravated by these 
low prices. 


“ The Prospect of 18805. 


‘“‘ With regard to the prospect for the current year, a great deal 
of what we said a year ago may also be repeated. What we said 
then was :—‘ It is not difficult to anticipate that the beginning of 
the year 1884 will not be very satisfactory. It begins, in fact, in 
the midst of serious languor and depression, and these influences, 
it is hardly possible to doubt, will continue to operate for some time 
to come. Changes in such matters are very slow; in fact, the 
depression has come about so slowly, and the fall of prices has been 
so steady and prolonged, that it becomes impossible to anticipate 
that there will be any sudden recovery very soon. Apparently, 
business has to go through a more difficult time than it has had to 
go through for some years, and for the moment we cannot say that 
there is a sign of change for the better.’ Mutatis mutandis, we 
may now say of the beginning of 1885 what we said of the begin- 
ning of 1884. As we said a year ago also, the most puzzling cir- 
cumstance is the extreme lowness of prices; and of course, as the 
range of prices is much lower than it was a year ago, when things 
seemed, according to former experience, to have been approaching 
the bottom, the perplexity of the situation is increased. What is 
to be feared is that the fall of prices having hit so many capitalists 
severely, no elasticity is left for a quick recovery, and those 
concerned must wait patiently and look about them before they 
can venture on any strong speculation for the rise, which will, no 
doubt, be the beginning of any recovery. Because, however, 
recovery has been so long deferred, we are disposed to think that 
the chances of the recovery taking place in the course of the 
current year are much greater than they appeared to be at the 
beginning of last year with regard to the year which had then 
commenced. The fall in commodities has been so great, that it 
must have provided for any adjustment that may be necessary to 
the scarcity of gold at the present time; so that there is now an 
undoubted margin for improvement. The restriction of credit for 
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so long a period must also have had the effect of bringing almost 
all business, not only in this country, but abroad, to a very sound 
basis, a large part of it being carried on without borrowed money 
at all, and from hand to mouth. Some of the circumstances, also, 
which have been unfavourable for the wholesale merchant and 
manufacturer have been conducive to the prosperity of the retailer 
and of the working classes. The retailer has been able to obtain 
his stocks at very low prices, and it has not been necessary for him 
to give the whole advantage to the consumer, although the consumer 
has had part of the advantage. Both classes, therefore, for two 
years past have been deriving benefit from the circumstances which 
have been so unfavourable to the wholesale merchant and manu- 
facturer, and undoubtedly large savings have been made in certain 
directions. If the working classes were more thrifty than they are, 
it is certain that the continuance of a state of circumstances like 
that of the last two years would have been preparing the way for a 
very rapid recovery. Still, considerable savings have been made, 
and these will undoubtedly tell in various ways in the direction of 
improvement. The masses having more to spend, if they do not 
save, will be able to purchase additional quantities of commodities, 
and to some extent the improvement in the woollen trade is due to 
the increased purchases of the masses. The savings of the lower 
middle classes must also in some form or other in time have an 
effect upon the money market and upon the markets for securities 
generally ; and when a surplus begins to press upon these markets, 
improvement will not be long deferred. <A very little improvement, 
it must be remembered also, will suffice to give heart to the 
capitalist and merchant, who will suddenly find that their stocks of 
commodities and securities on every side have improved in value, 
and will feel themselves richer than they have done for several 
years. The most doubtful symptom of all, perhaps, is that, in 
spite of the great depression which has taken place, wages have not 
yet been completely adjusted, as prices of commodities have been, 
to the greater value of gold which has been brought about by its 
scarcity. That such a fall of wages is very likely to take place, we 
cannot but believe; and if there had been a more general fall of 
wages in the leading trades during the last two years than there has 
been, we should be more confident than we are now of an early 
recovery. A great deal, of course, will also depend upon the 
harvest. The harvest of last year was a good one, but still not 
sufficiently good enough to bring all the results of improvement 
which might have been expected; while for the farming interest 
those results have been neutralised disastrously by the fall of prices. 
A good harvest at home, coupled with prices which would still be 
low, although a good deal higher than they are now, is what is 
wanted to bring about a general improvement in the country trade, 
which would contribute to the improvement which we anticipate 
from the circumstances of the small retailer and the consumer. 
There is still necessary, however, a good deal of caution in business, 
owing to the danger of failures which continues, notwithstanding 
the great restriction of credit. It is not well to be too sanguine ; 
and if improvement should come during the course of the present 
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year, people will be all the more ready for it if they hold their 
hands now, and have means available for taking advantage of the 
turn of the tide when it comes.’ 

The Index to the Supplement from which the foregoing is taken 
is appended as usual :— 


Financial and Commercial History of 1884. 


Introduction—The Decline of Business—The Decline in Prices— 
The Iron Trade—The Money Market—The Prospect of 1885. 


PAUPERISM. 
Extracts from Trade Circulars. 


(Illustrated uith Diagrams showing the Course of Prices, Sc.) 
The Iron Trade—Engineering—Shipbuilding—F reights—Copper— 
Tin—Lead—Spelter—Chemicals—Coal —Tallow—Petroleam— 
Turpentine—Leather—Wood. Teatiles, §c., Cotton—Wool— 
Silk—Linen—Jute—Hemp. Food, S§c., the Harvest of 1884— 
Rice—Sugar-—Tea—Coffee. Wines and Spirits—Indigo. 


Tabular Appendix. 
Bank Rerurns— 
Bank of England—Bank of France—Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many—Austrian National Bank—Bank of the Netherlands— 
Associated New York Banks. 


Foreign Market Rates or Discount—EXCHANGES AND BULLION. 


Crearinag Hovust Returns— 
London Bankers’ Clearing House Returns—Stock Exchange 
Settling Days. 


Savings Banks—Failures of 1884—Bills of Sale—Bullion—Allot- 
ments of Indian Council Bills in 1884— Government Drafts and 
Telegraphic Transfers—Indian Bank Rates—Public Revenue— 
Income Tax—Stock Exchange Securities—Prices of Wholesale 
Commodities. 


Imports AND Exports or THE Unirep KiInapom. 


II.—BHmigration in the Nineteenth Century. By Emin LEVASSEUR. 
(Translated from “UHconomiste Fr Sie el 27th September and 
4th October, 1884.) 


THE modern period of colonisation may be said to date from the 
treaties of 1815, and its successive stages are marked by important 
political events, and by the development of industrial enterprise 
which has had so powerful an effect in modifying the commercial 
currents of the world. Among the chief factors which have been 
instrumental in determining the volume of emigration generally, 
may be enumerated the following :—The recognition of the Repub- 
hes of Central and South America by England, which was the first 
country to benefit by the opening up of new commercial eentres 
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for her produce and m..nufactures; the policy of the Restoration 
which caused a vast number of Frenchmen to leave their native 
homes and settle in foreign lands; the rapid strides which have 
been made in the improvement and perfection of steam navigation, 
and the extension of the railway system, by which the conditions 
of transport have undergone so complete a change, and which have 
brought about, in the movement of goods and passengers, as well 
as in the conditions of wealth, a more general revolution than was 
even effected in the sixteenth century by the conquest of America ; 
the discovery in 1848 and 1850 of the gold mines of California 
and Australia; the abolition of slavery in European colonies, 
inaugurated by England in 1834, and completed by France in 1848, 
this nation being the first to proclaim the principles of freedom in 
1793, and followed by the United States in 1863 and Brazil in 
1871; the opening of a certain number of ports in China and 
Japan to Huropean trade, and the construction of the Suez Canal, 
the effect of which was to considerably augment the volume of 
Kuropean and American trade with the Hast, and the cause 
indirectly of greatly facilitating Chinese emigration; and lastly 
the complete suppression of the colonial pact, first by Engiand and 
later by France, and the substitution of free trade for protection, a 
change which has been of substantial advantage to the commerce of 
both countries. 

It would appear that during this period, which may be 
characterised as the commercial period, though the term voluntary 
emigration is equally applicable to it, everything which had been 
favourable to the expansion of international trade also exercised a 
favourable influence on colonisation. In past ages the impulse 
given to emigration generally came from the mother country; it 
was there that arrangements were made for supplying the colonial 
possessions with inhabitants as well as with goods, either by 
purchasing blacks from Africa, or by compelling shipping companies 
in consideration of various concessions being granted to them to 
carry on board their vessels on every voyage they made, a certain 
number of colonists—a system formerly much. in vovue in France. 
In the nineteenth century however a totally different order of 
things appears to prevail, and the mother country does not play 
the same réle in emigration as formerly. At the present day it is 
left to agencies and societies of a private nature, and more or less 
of a commercial or religious character, to take that part in promot, 
ing and fostering emigration which had hitherto fallen to the 
mother country. It appears to be the exception for Huropean 
Governments to populate their own colonial possessions as France 
at one time colonised Algeria, and the onus is now laid upon the 
colonies. Itis they who, recognising that to the wholesome and 
prosperous progress of a colony in a new country the constant 
accession of new settlers is indispensable, find themselves forced to 
take such measures as appear to them to be the best, and either 
parcel out their land, offer it for sale at very reduced prices, or 
even make free grants and take every advantage of publicity to 
attract immigrants. The latter system would appear to be the 
most logical, since it is essentially the colony which is materially 
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benefited by immigration, and it should undoubtedly be encouraged, 

more especially as the present system of voluntary emigration is 
characterised by many features which differed from those distin- 
guishing the colonisation of past ages. There are many influences 
at work which determine the volume of voluntary emigration, and 
among others may be enumerated the following :—(1) over popu- 
lation, arising from an excessive birth-rate; (2) insufficiency of 
the means of subsistence in the mother country, which is the 
natural result of an excess of population, and one which exercises 
a powerful influence in promoting the growth of emigration, as it 
compels many to leave their native soil and seek elsewhere the 
means of existence; (3) the prospect of ameliorating their position, 
which is a powerful inducement to many to emigrate; (4) political 
considerations, which frequently render a residence in their native 
country impossible to a certain section of society; (5) the 
increased facilities for communication, and the multiplicity of the 
relations existing between the countries of emigration and 
immigration ; and (6) the influence exercised by public institu- 
tions and private agencies which in the country of origin contribute 
to stimulate the flow of emigration and in the country of destina- - 
tion to attract it. 

The two first of these causes affect the poorer classes of the 
community, and act with greater force in times of crisis and depres- 
sion than in times of prosperity, and the third is one which more 
nearly affects the middle classes of society, and only then appears 
to operate upon a relatively limited number of individuals, as it is 
obvious that those who have been successful in acquiring a status 
in their own country, no matter how humble that position may be, 
~ are not often disposed to relinquish it, and are therefore less likely 
to resort to emigration than those who have neither established 
position nor prospects, and have nothing to lose and everything to 
gain by leaving their own country and seeking their fortunes else- 
where. The fourth cause is frequently attended by violence and 
moral suffering, but it has in times past been a most powerful 
factor in promoting civilisation, as it peopled new lands with a race 
of men endowed with those intellectual and moral qualities that are 
essential to the establishment of a well regulated society, and who 
carried with them to their new home a knowledge of agriculture 
and other useful arts superior to what can grow up spontaneously 
in the course of many centuries among savage and barbarous 
nations. They carried with them also the habit of subordination, 
some notions of a regular form of government, of the system of 
laws that support it, and they naturally established something of 
the same kind in a new settlement. And taking now the last 
cause, that is the establishment of public institutions and private 
agencies, we find that it is of very material assistance in regulating 
and augmenting the current of emigration, and it may even be 
said of exercising a moral influence over it. 

The emigration of the present day is a far more important fact 
than the colonization of the past three centuries, and statistics show 
us how largely it has been influenced by the increased facility in © 
the means of communication. As an example of this let us take 
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the case of the United Kingdom, where from the various ports of 
the Kingdom a constant stream of emigration, English, Scotch, and 
Irish, flows towards remote quarters of the globe. Statistical returns 
have been prepared showing the movement of this current year by 
year, the year 1815 being the first for which any reliable infor- 
mation appears to have been available. A reference to the following 
tabular statement will show the number of emigrants leaving the 
United Kingdom in each of the quinquennial periods comprised 
between the years 1815 and 1883 :— 


Poe Bmigrants, | Poviods. Deioveale 
Dein at gtecpetasist oe ser eaerserors D7 77 99 AAO OO iio ofept ohn sncsnspsenoedonabes 1,638,945 
IN MIAE cane shokg Se ssuoiNe pansies 97548 RO Mae ste Deve credooebunsassseugts 800,640 
Ee ce scgstestphdesriteorieeserse! 121,084 MOD ae BAe Lah ct cciebless 44,111 
SOR SAGA NenccqsnsndnosSectcasp a2 381,596 ESHA A tale t ee Bows pe Shion sini 1,064,988 
BPD Ogi cpact Seance ppsoane vosee snot 287,538 OSTA Me ese eh sees). 5 1,356,214 
TAI AA,, spnschosapere? evetieso> Dae 465,577 Oe ee ee Bee Ae foo. 796,828 
AO oS acasi Fach oyaene copnteno Be 1,029,209 °80-83 (four years) ........00 35355363 


An examination of the returns of emigration at the ports of 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Stettin, and at the Norwegian ports, exhibit 
the same tendency to a marked increase, as will be seen by the 
following tabular statement, showing the movement of emigration at 
the various German ports, without distinction of nationality, for 
each quinquennial period from the year 1847 :— 


Periods. Emigrants. Periods. Emigrants, 
RIA eA ate roacepetietepdusonceorenpers U5 2,093 ye) SL SODEOOE .s-isscancoenpa-rastgun totes 638,362 
AE 5 PS septa pa arp Vo 385,849 FLOR EAN es fold eect Rae Row he 544,998 
EEO= OE ososgust tap eounptocveinsnhstcwas 272,165 PSO tn aoe net oaneee 247,133 
dU 57 Re ee peop veer verre 209,326 io aaah Cones” Sek ce rer pr 624,533 


The emigration to America from Norwegian ports was as 
follows :— 


Periods. Emigrants. | Periods. Emigrants. 
hess (CS: bali a pie eer pe 652650 al) LROO Sr coher Seen -aseny lei eos 63,647 
AR SSY ie PU a ee een oo Sere 18,670 BF On fs Peo Sb unas Me ae 54,487 
AI Tap Re aC SER SR 15,580 4 Bar fe A re een PRE ROG ra 23,920 
RAISE Base Siressvthestechas My sultaarees 21,450 Ben tag ee Pn eee tere 2 St 445792 


The director of the Italian Statistical Bureau, who has succeeded 
in making his department one of the most useful and important of 
the statistical bureaux of Europe, has lately produced a most 
valuable work dealing exhaustively with the question of the move- 
ment of emigration in the principal European countries. Although 
the list of countries enumerated in this volume is somewhat 
incomplete, and the information given, certainly as regards the 
majority of the countries, only refers to officially recorded emi- 
gration, yet a comparison of the total shows very clearly in spite 
of some trifling fluctuations, how very marked is the tendency to 


* The figures for this period represent the whole of the emigration from 
Norwegian ports, but it may be taken that nine-tenths of the emigrants sailed for 


America. 
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an increase in the numbers. ' A reference to the following table will 
show the number of emigrants who, according to M. Bodio, left 
those countries in which official records of emigration are kept :— 
a ca 


Emigrants Leaving 
Years, for non-European Countries of Origin. 
Countries. 





United Kingdom 
Norway 
Austria 
United Kingdom 
Norway 
Austria 


{tees Kingdom 


ps penta 289,000 
sits DAPPER 155,000 


Norway 

Austria 

France 

United Kingdom 
Norway 

Austria 

France 

( United Kingdom 
Norway 

Austria 

BO haces 250,000 4 France 

| Switzerland 


EO svacenigs tos 109,000 


*GB i ha. fees 186,000 


Sweden 
“Denmark 
( United Kingdom 
Norway 
Austria 


ef aan yee 212,C00 a 





Sweden 
Denmark 
Germany 
( United Kingdom 
Norway 
Austria 
France 
ce Da ome 471,000 4 Switzerland 
Sweden 
Denmark 
Germany 
\ Italy 
( United Kingdom 
| Norway 


Switzerland | 
pik tee 591,993 i 











Germany 


Italy 





It will be observed that the total of 591,993 emigrants for the 
year 1882, as furnished by six countries only, is very much below 
the actual number of Europeans who in that year left their native 
homes to settle in foreign lands, for we find on referring to the 
returns of the United States’ Statistical Bureau that 603,006 
immigrants were recorded in that country alone as coming from 
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Kurope during the year 1882, and similar returns for the Argentine 
Republic show a total of 59,843 immigrants; while in the Austra- 
lian colonies, 157,128 emigrants landed during the year 1880. 
We find, therefore, that excluding Canada and Uruguay, whose - 
immigrants may be considered as being embraced in the total 
immigration into the United States and the Argentine Republic, 
and also leaving out of the question Brazil, whose immigration is 
greatly on the increase, we have an aggregate of 820,000 persons 
who left Europe to settle in the United States and Australia. And 
again, the fact must not be lost sight of, that the total of 591,993 
shown in the above tabular statement, is exclusive of all emigration 
from France, where there is no regular or established system of 
registering the number of persons leaving the country; and that 
this emigration must be considerable, there can be no question, as 
it appears that during the year 1882 nearly 8,000 persons of French 
nationality landed in the United States and La Plata alone. It is 
evident, moreover, that this general movement of emigration would 
assume much vaster proportions if the migrations from one country 
to another in central Hurope were taken into account, as in 
examining the whole question of emigration in its entirety, we 
ought first to consider the migration to the interior of each country, 
then the migration from one country to another in Europe, the 
emigration from Europe to other quarters of the world, and lastly 
the emigration which takes place from extra European countries. 
In this review, however, we can do no more than carry our 
inquiries over the question of Huropean emigration to non- 
Huropean countries. 

The following table, which has been taken from returns pub- 
lished by the United States and the Argentine Republic Statistical 
Bureaux, shows the extent of immigration into these countries 
during the year 1882, and it will be seen on comparing the state- 
‘ment with the table given above, compiled from the returns of the 
Italian Statistical Bureau, that the actual number of persons there 
given as representing the total emigration for the same year is 
considerably underestimated :— 





Immigration Immigration into 
Countries of Origin. into 


the 
the United States. Argentine Republic. 





No. of Immigrants, No. of Immigrants. 


(FORMA Y cesseres, eaeestene 232,269 1,128 
Austria-Hungary ........ 29,917 672 
COTW ys sibel 1,129 183 
Wonmarks «ssc. sens 12,769 II 
Spain and Portugal .... 417 5,628 
Merah Code al toon cisstaevessancts 5,560 3,382 
United Kingdom ........ 161,428 826 
Hits Lg sae te soniye chiscsmcoc cts! 29,437 29,587 
Netherlands  .......4.....0. 7,880 x 
BUTISS1 A ees <ceacsas tothe cay ss: 22,451 ene 
CCT Sten terneciypsteranrss 87.610 a 


INDE SAY Fes satis, «ado ioce 
Switzerland. :s.6sc....5 avec) T1,839. - 943 
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If we examine the sources from which this constantly increasing 
stream of Huropean emigration flows, we are enabled to form an 
approximate idea of the powerful causes which operate’ in 
influencing so vast a number to abandon their habitations and seek 
their fortunes in foreign lands. And the following return, which has 


- been compiled from the official statistics of the various countries, 


- will throw considerable light upon this question :— 













































































Years. Kinedom. Norway. Austria. France. Switzerland. Sweden. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1853 ....) 278,129 6,050 4,648 |Noreturns} No returns| No returns 

°BD ....1 150,023 1,600 4,005 3 ‘ cs 

’60 ....1 95,989 1,900 2,032 9,532 3 a 

°65 ....) 174,891 4,000 25954 4,489 »9 33 

SCOP xe) 202,511 14,830 5,920 4,845 3,494 15,568 

BGP 505 140,675 4,355 10,012 9,418 1,772 3,689 

ESO 2h 2275542 20,212 10,145 — Bom 36,398 

82 ....) 279,366 28,804 _ — as 45,992 

Years. Denmark. | Germany. Italy. Netherlands.| Portugal. Russia. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

- 1853 ....| No returns | No returns | Noreturns| Noreturns| No returns | No returns 

55... ” ” ” 9 ” ) 

660 ©... ” | 29 ” ” ” 2» 

"65... ” ” ” ”? ” ” 

hs Mee and oe pa Poy ERA W : 4 17,284 a 

74 teore 2,088 30,773 Ap 2,130 15,440 6,752 

SSO so 5,658 106,190 35,677 11,785 12,597 5,162 

5B ie vis, 7,958* | 193,869 67,632 34,321 14,637* _ 


* These figures refer to the year 1881. 





The following tabular statement will show the extent of the 
immigration into the United States, Canada, the Argentine 
Republic, Brazil, Australia, and New Zealand, the same years 
being taken as were given in the previous tables :— 











Years. United States. Canada. Argentina Brazil. ne faa 
Republic. New Zealand. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
1853 ..... 368,645 36,698 — — 63,217 
Gabias |) ©200;877 21,134 —< — 55,402 
G0 7e% 153,640 10,322 5,656 — 24,783 
’6D tu} 9248,120 18,623 L167 5,952 40,115 
Sioa: 375:790 24,706 60,815 9,123 18,397 
foots t |. Q1,231 27,382 475364 — 134,091 
B0eaa? 5933703 — 50,859 2,859 157,128 
S827 1729305349 — 67,000 — — 





For many years the United Kingdom has not only been a 
country from which immense supplies both of men and mer- 
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chandise have been drawn to provide for the wants of non- 
European countries, but it may be considered as the greatest 
emigration depot of the world. It has a dense population which is 
_ rapidly increasing, and is therefore well able to withstand the 
drain of a considerable portion of her virile population; as 
regards her trade, shipping, and colonial possessions, her com- 
mercial relations are more extended than those of any other 
country. Her dominions extend over an area of 13 million square 
miles, and her sovereignty is exercised over 300 million subjects ; 
thus it must at once be apparent that England is well able to 
spare a considerable number of her working population, and her 
emigrants carry with them to their new homes their language, 
national customs, and spirit of social organisation, thus benefiting 
to a very considerable extent the country in which they have 
decided to establish themselves. 

It was only in the year 1853 that the English emigration statis- 
tics for the first time distinguished the nationality of emigrants, 
that is to say the proportion coming from England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. During this year we find that the total emigration, which 
consisted of 278,129 persons, was composed as follows: English 
62,915, Scotch 22,605, and Irish 192,609; while in 1882 the total 
number of emigrants amounted to 279,366, made up of 162,992 
English, 32,242 Scotch, and 84,132 Irish, and the annual emigra- 
tion has never during the last thirty years fallen below 95,000. 
The numbers have risen each time that there is a period of depres- 
sion; for example, the bad harvests in Ireland in 1854 and 1855, 
and the industrial and commercial crisis of 1857, impelled many to 
resort to emigration, and on this point it may be observed that a 
period of inflation and prosperity in the country of immigration 
exercises a marked influence over the number of emigrants to that 
country, there being immediately a very rapid increase. As a case 
in point we may refer to the vast influx of alien passengers into 
the United States at the close of the war of Secession. 

Germany also, as well as England, has a population both 
numerous and prolific, though the stream of emigration flowed at 
first more slowly from its shores than was found to be the case in 
England, one reason for this phenomenon being that she had not 
the same facilities of communication with the new world; but with 
the development of steam navigation, and the extension of the rail- 
way system, this volume of emigration rapidly assumed gigantic 
dimensions, until at the present day we find the Germans over- 
running the new world as of old the hordes of barbarians over- 
whelmed the Roman Empire. The movement extends to the north 
and the east of Europe. Scandinavians, and particularly the Nor- 
wegians, familiar with the sea as the English, and as poor as the 
peasants in certain districts of Germany, Poles, Hungarians, and 
even Russians, whose emigration has been greatly augmented by 
the emancipation of the serfs, generally set out for America, which 
they look upon as an Hl Dorado. In Austria and Hungary the 
returns of emigration show a considerable increase during the last 
twenty years, and Holland, who sends her merchants and Govern- 
ment officials to the East Indies, and Belgium, who possessing no _ 
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colonies of her own, yet is enabled to carry on through the port of 
Antwerp a very extensive maritime trade, also contribute their 
quota to swell the volume of European emigration, although the 
part taken by these two countries is not of any great importance, 
and as regards the latter the immigration into the country amply 
compensates for the migration from it. 

France, which is a densely populated country, ought to count 
for far more than she does in this movement of Huropean emigra- 
tion; but the French as a race are not infected with the eagerness 
of change, in fact there appears to be a rooted antipathy on their 
part to expatriation. On the question of emigration a Frenchman 
is apt to observe that he finds no inducement held out to him to 
leave his native country, as the conditions of life are most favourable 
to him there, and he is not disposed to leave his home and seek in 
foreign lands what is so easy to obtain in his own country. He 
does not object to an occasional migration from town to country, 
but he is altogether averse to settling in lands where the manners 
and customs are generally so entirely different to those to which he 
has always been accustomed, and where the language spoken is 
totally unknown to him. France may be considered as the country 
rather of immigration than of emigration, for two reasons, the first 
being that the birth-rate is exceedingly low, and the second that 
wealth is relatively abundant. The question then arises, is this 
condition of things to be regarded as an evil or a benefit to the 
country at large, though this is a subject to which we can do no 
more than merely refer, as time and space will not permit of our 
exhaustively discussing it. Though the fact remains that French 
emigration is undoubtedly very limited in extent, it is made to 
appear even more so than it really is by reason of the fact that 
there is an absence of any official publications giving any informa- 
tion as to the actual number of persons leaving the country to settle 
abroad. It is only by reference to foreign statistical data that we 
learn that during the year 1882 8,000 French emigrants landed in 
the United States and La Plata, and although we are told in the 
returns of the census of 1881 that 227,323 persons of French 
nationality were established in Algeria, including 38,929 belonging 
to the naval and military forces, yet we are left in total ignorance 
as to the average annual emigration; it has however been estimated 
at about 5,000 persons; and this estimate would appear to be 
approximately correct, as we find by the census returns of 1876 
that 194,772 persons of French nationality, exclusive of naturalised 
French subjects, were established in Algeria. Comparing this 
number with the returns for 1881, we find an increase of 32,551, or 
an annual average of 6,510, and the excess of births over deaths 
being less than 1,000, (40,191 in the period comprised between 
1876 and 1881), it results that the colony must have benefited by 
immigration to the extent of 5,500 persons annually, and this of 
course must be understood as including the augmentation of the 
military forces. 

Spain and Portugal, in spite of their colonial possessions and 
the relations which they maintain with foreign Powers, only furnish 
a very small contingent to swell the volume of European emigra- 
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tion. In southern Europe, Italy is the only country of any 
considerable importance as regards emigration, and there has been 
for many years past a vast and constantly increasing stream from 
her shores to Africa or South America. Since Italy has become 
one of the chief Powers of Europe, a greater stimulus has been 
given to emigration, as in 1882 we find that the number of Italians 
who left their country exceeded 160,000, more than half of whom 
sailed for countries out of Europe. The Italian Government com- 
menced to view this excessive migration with some apprehension 
when they discovered, from a comparison of the census returns of 
1871 and 1881, that while in the former year there were approxi- 
mately 476,000 Italians resident out of Italy, in the latter the 
number had more than doubled. At the present day the rage of 
emigration is such that every year a swarm of more than half-a- 
million persons leave Hurope, and through the exodus, countries 
hitherto but little known and uncultivated have become populated 
and developed, and this flow of emigration, far from being 
immaterial in its effects as some assert, has influenced in a very 
marked degree the manners, customs, habits, religion, and eyen 
language of the various countries to which it has been directed. 

In Oceania at the present day there is almost a rivalry between 
the white and the yellow races. The Chinese, a race of people 
hardy, sober, industrious, and prolific, who are inured to extremes 
of heat and cold, and are equally at home in the severe climate of 
North China and the warmth of Canton, have caused their 
influence to be felt both economically and politically on the 
eastern border of Asia, in the Malayan Archipelago, and on the 
heights of the grand central plateau of Agia. It was owing to the 
combined action of Europe and America that the ports of China 
and Japan were thrown open to trade, and although these nations 
were the first to benefit materially by the establishment of new 
markets for their products and industries, the Japanese and 
Chinese also gained considerably by their action. It was not lone 
before the former attempted to remodel their social constitution on 
a Huropean basis, and the latter first on the European steam vessels 
leaving their own ports, and later on their own steamers, shipped a 
considerable number of their redundant and starving population 
to Oceania. Chinese immigration, however, has not always been 
well received, for while at Saigon, Singapore, Batavia, the 
Malayan Archipelago, and at Lima they were enabled with but 
little difficulty to establish themselves either in service or in trade, 
positions which no one in the tropical zone appeared to dispute 
their right to hold, it was very different in California and Australia, 
where they had to contend against the opposition of the whites. 
In these countries it became in fact a war of races. Contractors 
and large employers of labour were disposed to regard their 
immigration very favourably, as the Chinese are not only good 
workmen, but they offer their labour at a very cheap rate, and for 
this reason European and American workmen became violently 
opposed to them. They viewed with the greatest apprehension 
the introduction of rivals who offered their labour at a price 
considerably below the market value, and thereby caused a fall in 
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wages, and they endeavoured by all the means at their disposal, in 
many cases resorting to actual violence, to discourage Chinese 
immigration. This immigration certainly labours under one serious 
disadvantage ; it is composed almost exclusively of males, and can 
never become productive of good results as far as colonisation is 
- concerned, as the Asiatic element holds itself distinctly aloof from 
other races, and can therefore have no part in effecting an increase 
in the population. 

China, however, is nevertheless destined to play an important 
réle in determining the future of Oceania, and the day is probably 
not far distant when her children will return and be welcomed 
where previously they had been repulsed, and colonies may be 
established in the Oceanic Isles with a celestial population far 
exceeding that of the Hawaiian Islands, which now numbers over 
12,000. There can be no question that if emigration in China 
were as favourably regarded by the female as the male portion of 
the community, it would assure for the near future the prepon- 
‘derance of the race in the greater part of the tropical zone of 
Oceania. 

The celestial race is not so largely represented in the Indian 
Ocean, which is more remote, and in which but few inducements 
- are held out to attract immigration. There is certainly a field for 
their labour in the cultivation of the sugar cane in the Antilles. 
‘But this emigration, torpid as the persons of which it is composed, 
has nowhere created an original type of civilisation, and labours 
also under the disadvantage of being unproductive of good results 
as far as colonisation is concerned. 

We will now look into the question of the benefits which have 
accrued to those countries to which emigration has been mainly 
directed, and on this point we may observe that they have been 
direct gainers by the movement of Huropean emigration, for 
through it their lands, which were lying waste, and either sparsely 
populated or inhabited chiefly by savages who lived on the produce 
of the fisheries or the chase, have been brought under cultivation ; 
they have supported a more numerous population, their mining 
industries have been developed, their rivers and streams rendered 
navigable, and railways constructed, thereby greatly facilitating 
commercial intercourse. As a remarkable instance of the complete 
transformation which has been effected by immigration, we cannot 
do better than take the case of the United States. From 1820 to 
1882 this country has benefited by immigration alone to the extent 
of 11,907,000 persons, and the following table will show what has 
been the movement of this influx, taking each decennial period, 
commencing from 1820 :— 


Periods. Number of Immigrants. 
TS20-2O Ri icin Reb Gee ae 143,438 
Gs aes Eee Oe Pe he re ee 599,125 
“eV AED Ste fan rl do poe 4 eek as ie Wy FB251 
BEDE Riad) Cet tavyeeacertges that oe Mates secsesasarea res 2,598,214 
LEGO et. A). RINE eth tlhe 2,466,752 
ALCAN TC ae ho SI tao ite | Ree 259545695 


?80-81. (three years) .....c.ecrpecerssees 2,044,907 
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And the fact must not be overlooked that the great majority 
of immigrants into this country are composed of persons of a 
productive or marriageable age, and therefore the value of this 
immigration is not to be measured so much by its numbers generally 
as by the number of strong and healthy adults, who are a direct 
addition to the producing and wealth increasing elements of the 
country. In the winter there is generally a diminution in the 
number of arrivals, but during the spring, and particularly in 
April, May, and June, there is an enormous influx of alien passengers 
who cross the Atlantic and land at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
or in the Canadian ports, whence they arrive by rail. The countries 
from which the immigrants are chiefly drawn are the British Isles, 
Germany, and the Scandinavian countries. 

On landing, the immigrants are dispersed throughout the length 
and breadth of the Union, but a preference is undoubtedly shown 
for the northern States, where the climate is more favourable, and 
ereater security for life and property is found than in the south. It 
appears from the census returns of 1880, that to the north of the 
basin of the Ohio and the Missouri, the density of the foreign popu- 
lation was at the rate of five per square mile, and south of this limit 
it was established at the rate of one; while the proportion of aliens 
to the aboriginal population in the southern States was found to be 
at the rate of 1 per cent., and in the far west it was as high as 


50 per cent. It is chiefly from the Irish race, who settle for the . 


most part in the north-eastern States, that the class of domestic 
servants are recruited. The Germans are generally to be found in 
Ohio and Minnesota, the Scandinavians establish themselves in 
Minnesota and Iowa, while the French have a decided preference 
for the State of Louisiana. 

A regular current of emigration is directed towards Canada, 
and it varies in intensity according to time and circumstance, 
generally flowing more strongly during a period of industrial crisis 
or depression in Hngland, and more particularly in Ireland. For 
example, during the year 184:7, when there was a total failure of the 
potato crop in Ireland, and a general commercial depression, 
emigration received a great impetus, and as many as 117,032 alien 
passengers landed in Canada. The Irish, of whom the majority of 
these immigrants were composed, commenced about the year 1854 
to emigrate to the United States in preference to Canada, and the 
effect of this deviation in the current of emigration was plainly 
shown in the number of Irish settlers in the latter country, the 
number falling to less than 8,000 in the year 1859. This dimin- 
ution, however, in the tide of emigration, was regarded with 
considerable apprehension by the Canadian Government, who 
recognising that to the wholesome and prosperous progress of a 
colony in a new country, the constant accession of new settlers is 


indispensable, commenced about the year 1870 to encourage and - 


attract immigration by the construction of railways and the sale of 
public lands, with the result that a decided improvement set in, and 
the number of immigrants arriving in the country in 1873 had 
risen to 99,000, of whom rather more than 35,000 came from the 
British Isles. In 1882-83, 121,019 persons landed in Canada, of 
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whom 72,281 came with the intention of establishing themselves 
permanently in the country, while the remaining 48,000 only passed 
through en route for the United States. 

It is to Upper Canada that the immigrants generally turn their 
steps as the climate there is more temperate, and there is a greater 
abundance of fertile land, and we find that the population in this 
quarter of the Dominion, which had risen in 1851 to six times the 
number existing in 1825, doubled itself during the period 1851-81. 
The province of Lower Canada, which though less favoured by 
immigration, has nevertheless a very high birth-rate, also exhibited 
a rapid increase in her population, the numbers being 890,261 in 
1851, and 1,319,027 in 1881, while the number of colonists of 
French origin, which at the period of the English annexation did 
not exceed 65,000, had increased when the census of 1881 was 
taken, to over 1,298,000. 

It is generally at Montevideo or Buenos Ayres that emigrants 
leaving Hurope for South America prefer to settle; in 1820 they 
commenced to flock to these places when the peace had thrown 
open the seas to them, but it was only after the fall of Rosas in 
1853, when the security for life and property had become more 
assured, that any considerable number of immigrants established 
themselves here. The annual average number of arrivals in the 
Argentine Republic, which amounted to 5,000 during the period 
1857-60, had increased to 38,000 in 1871-80, and to 59,843 in the 
year 1882. To this immigration the countries of Southern Hurope, 
Italy, France, and Spain, have largely contributed, and this may 
in great measure be due to the fact that the manners, customs, and 
the language itself of the emigrants from these countries are more 
akin to those of the country of their adoption. 

Taking the total number of immigrants who landed in Monte- 
video between the years 1861 and 1880, amounting in the aggregate 
to 215,000, we find a preponderance of Spaniards, Italians, and 
Frenchmen, and though it may be objected that the whole of the 
passengers landing in Uruguay do not remain in the country, but 
that at the lowest computation half of them either push on to 
Buenos Ayres or return to Europe, still there can be no question 
as to the material advantage accruing to the country by the 
acquisition of the productive forces placed at its disposal by the 
remaining moiety. 

Brazil also must certainly take rank among those countries to 
which a constant stream of emigration is directed, as we find that 
during the thirteen years ended 1880, as many as 172,000 
immigrants landed there, drawn chiefly from Portugal, Italy, 
France, and Germany; and as regards the latter country it is very 
largely represented in the southern districts of the empire, where 
her children possess many flourishing commercial establishments, 
and their numbers are being continually reinforced by fresh supplies 
from the mother country. German emigration indeed is conducted 
on so gigantic a scale, that the mother country is well able to 
supply any lands in want of agriculturists, artizans, or clerks. The 
Central American Republics are so remote from Hurope, and they 
labour under the additional disadvantage of being so frequently 
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convulsed by civil wars and internal dissensions, that little induce- 
ment is held out to attract immigration, and the only nations which 
appear to be represented there are the English and American. 
The inter-oceanic canal when completed will materially affect these 
countries, and benefit them to a very great extent by the increased 
facilities for the stream of emigration, and the transport of the 
products and industries of the country which must inevitably 
result from it. 

If we take then into account the residents in Canada, amount- 
ing to between 4 and 5 millions of people; those in the United 
States, exceeding at the end of 1883 53 millions; the Huropean ' 
colonists in the Antilles; that portion of the population inhabiting 
the Spanish republics and Brazil which may be considered as of 
white extraction; and the 5 million inhabitants of La Plata and 
Chili, we find that the American continent contained no less than 
80 million representatives of European races. Africa may be 
considered to possess an alien population of more than 2% millions, 
who have established themselves in the most favourable positions 
as regards trade and climate; chiefly in Algeria, Egypt, and the 
Cape. 

In Asia Europe is represented chiefly by traders and Govern- 
‘ment officials, and she is mistress of the two extremities of this 
quarter of the globe, Russia having supremacy in the north, 
England ruling in the south, and France in the French East 
Indies; while on the eastern borders both Europeans and 
American interests are largely represented. Notwithstanding the 
vast extent of the Asiatic territory, it is a curious fact that there 
are fewer Europeans in this part of the world than in any other, 
the census returns of 1880 only showing a total white population 
of 121,000 for the whole of the Indian Empire and the Russian 
dominions. 

In Oceania the population appears to be more evenly distributed, 
and although in the Malay Archipelago the Dutch and Spanish 
devote more attention to matters commercial and administrative than 
to agriculture, this is by no means the case as regards the English 
settlers in Australasia, for they having first been attracted by the 
gold fields, soon turned their attention strictly to agriculture, and 
their numbers according to the census of 1881 amounted to 
1,800,000 persons. At the end of the last century the country was 
lying waste and overrun by savages entirely ignorant of the 
principles of agriculture or trade; at the present day we find it 
rich, powerful, and occupying one of the chief places among the 
civilized nations of the world. Much the same measures were 
adopted in Australia to attract emigration as were taken in the 
United States and the Argentine Republic, every advantage being 
taken of publicity to direct attention to the success awaiting the 
intending colonist; free allotments of land were made, and various 
systems were employed to obtain the necessary labour to aid in 
clearing the waste land, with the result that immigrants began to 
‘pour into the country. Up to the year 1837 the average number 
of arrivals, which had never exceeded 5,000, rose during the next 
three years to 15,000 while in 1841 the number of alien passengers 
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recorded as landing in Australia amounted to 32,000. After this 
year there was a considerable falling off, and it was only in 1848 
and after the discovery of the gold fields in 1850 that emigration 
increased in intensity, for we find that in 1852 as many as 
89,076 persons landed in Australian ports. The numbers again 
fell off considerably as the supply of gold became scarce, but it 
increased with the advance in the industry of sheep farming and 
stock raising, and the official returns have shown that since 1874 
the average annual number of arrivals has never fallen below | 
100,000, while in 1881 it amounted to 165,000. 

It may approximately be estimated that the number of repre- 
sentatives of Huropean races, pure or mixed, at the present day 
living out of Hurope exceeds 85 millions. For the most part either ~ 
they or their fathers were originally attracted by the prospects of 
gaining higher wages than they were receiving in their own 
country, or of receiving a free grant of land that they might 
cultivate and call their own; in a word, it may be said that they 
have yielded to the iuducement held out of ameliorating their 
position, and of obtaining under more favourable conditions the 
means of subsistence. Hvents have shown that taking this emigra- - 
tion en masse their anticipations have been more than realised, and — 
the countries to which emigration has been mainly directed have 
vastly increased in wealth, this augmentation being directly due to 
the labour of the inhabitants of the country, and remaining to 
benefit them. , 

On leaving the mother country emigrants have been influenced 
in their choice of the land in which to establish themselves, by 
affinities of climate, religion, race, and language, as well as by the - 
natural resources of the country. 

We have already called attention to the fact that the number 
of representatives of European races distributed in various parts 
of the world, exclusive of Europe, at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century may approximately be estimated at 1c millions, 
and it may be asked what causes have contributed to so enormous - 
an increase as has taken place during the last eighty-four years. Is 
it to be attributed to internal generation or foreign accessions ? This 
is an interesting question, and one worthy of some consideration. 
We are already acquainted with the general causes determining 
emigration, one of the principal being the difficulty of procuring 
the means of subsistence in the mother country, but though this is 
undoubtedly a very important factor in determining the volume of 
emigration, it had not so powerful an effect in past years, and we 
are therefore forced to the conclusion that there are other and 
special influences which have been at work in inducing so 
enormous an exodus. 

The most powerful of these influences is unquestionably liberty. 
It is owing to liberty, both political and commercial, which has 
superseded the prohibitive régime of past ages, that the population 
of the United States rose from 3,936,000 in 1790 to 50,155,000 in 
1880, that the population of Canada has been quadrupled, and 
that the inhabitants of the old Spanish colonies have increased 
from 14 to about 25 millions. The second in importance is the . 
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increased facility of communication, the extension of steam naviga- 
tion and the railway system having brought distant continents in 
closer proximity; railways have penetrated into the interior of 
countries previously but little known and almost unexplored, and 
at the present day the iron road often precedes the settler; 
transportation may be effected both rapidly and economically, 
and regions which had been to a great extent inaccessible, and 
of little or no value in the past, are now brought within the reach 
of all, and have become a source of wealth to the present genera- 
tion. 

A third cause which has also led to an increase of emigration is 
the existence of human currents, which are the natural sequence of 
the two first causes we have enumerated. Hmigration may be said 
to have induced emigration. The positions attained and the 
fortunes made by the first settlers fired the imagination of those 
who remained in the mother country, and operated powerfully in 
inducing many to leave it; and the relations maintained between 
the colonists and their friends at home also materially contributed 
to this end. Representations more or less true that have been 
made by the former to their countrymen as to the demand existing 
in their particular settlements for labour, and that certain and 
good wages have always been ready for those who are willing to 
work, have not been without effect; added to which the colonial 
Government fully appreciating that land without the necessary 
labour to cultivate it is worthless, resorted to various expedients to 
attract immigration to their shores, one of the most efficacious of 
the methods employed being the offer of land on terms within the 
reach of the poorest settler. 

In Europe however this stream of emigration, by reason of the 
gigantic proportions it has sometimes assumed, has been looked 
upon very unfavourably by a certain class of politicians, and the 
exodus has frequently engaged the serious attention of the various 
Governments for the following reasons. That it subjects the 
mother country to the pecuniary loss of supplying and educating 
their youth until the productive stage of life, when they take their 
departure with all these advantages for their new homes, and that 
the money taken away by these emigrants must be looked upon as 
the withdrawal of so much of the country’s capital; that the youth 
and backbone of the country are being extensively withdrawn from 
the military services, and the numerical strength of their armies is 
by so much diminished, which will be seriously felt in the hour of 
danger. That the landed interests and manufacturers complain 
that this constant withdrawal of hands from the labour markets is 
causing a considerable advance in every description of wages, and 
the competition they have to encounter from foreign countries 
becomes every year more severe. 

It must be admitted that a country is quite within her right to 
look very carefully into the question of the burdens imposed upon 
her, and is justified in expecting that each of her sons should bear 
his share in supporting them; and when a country is in a position 
to colonise her own foreign possessions, it is much more to her 
advantage to do so than to supply other nations with her virile 
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_ population. Experience however has shown in Russia and 
Germany that it is a difficult task to stem the current of emigra- 
tion; and this brings us to the question as to whether it is wise or 
the reverse to restrict emigration, and on this point we would 
observe that a country which checks emigration attacks the liberty 
of the subject, as it cannot be justifiable to prevent those who are 
suffering from misery and want in their country leaving it for 
countries where the prospect of a brighter future is held out to 
them. To be logical, a Government which interposes to prohibit 
emigration should at least provide for the wants of those whom 
it retains at home, and it would seem that the only case in which 
a Government is justified in prohibiting it, is when the intending 
emigrant has not fulfilled his obligations of military service, and it 
is even then an open question whether the advantage which a 
country gains by emigration would not sufficiently compensate it 
for the loss to its military services. | 

Emigration, taken from an economical and a political point of 
view, is manifestly an advantage to the new country, whose wealth 
is greatly increased by the introduction of fresh labour and capital 
to develop its resources; it is an advantage to the country which 
the emigrant leaves, as it is a decided gainer if the stream of 
emigration is directed to its own colonies; and it is an advantage 
to the emigrants themselves, as they obtain for themselves and 
their families the necessaries of life with increased facilities and in 
greater abundance. They leave the mother country with the inten- 
tion of improving their condition, and though some may fail yet 
many succeed. ‘There is no infallible system by which success can 
be absolutely guaranteed to all the members of the human race, yet 
that emigration is one of the best there can be no question, as is 
evidenced by the rapid development of wealth in those countries in 
which immigration is welcomed, and of which the population is 
chiefly composed of aliens. In the country of adoption the natural 
resources, through want of sufficient labour and capital, had 
hitherto remained undeveloped, and to the task of developing 
these resources the immigrant brought his capital and his skilled 
labour, and by the aid of these evolved the latent wealth manifestly 
to the advantage of the country and himself. The interests there- 
fore of the country of adoption and the immigrant are to a great 
extent identical, and this will account for the wonderful change 
that has been effected in America, Australia, and parts of Africa, 
and it is owing exclusively to its enormous alien population that 
the United States is at the present day in a position to take rank 
with the great Huropean powers. 

It is true that the mother country suffers a loss in the with- 
drawal of so many of her virile population that she has reared and 
educated to a producing age; but if the country to which they 
depart happens to be one of her own colonial possessions, she 
directly benefits by the deportation, and if the country for which 
they leave belongs to another power it is benefited indirectly, for 
fresh colonisation must of itself be productive of great good, 
inasmuch as its immediate effect is to give an impetus to her trade 
owing to the establishment of new commercial centres, and by 
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reason of the introduction of its language, manners, and customs. 
As an-illustration of this we may refer to the case of Germany, 
which, although it has no colonial possessions of her own, yet 
exercises an immense moral influence over the United States; and 
England, again, whose merchants and traders are established in 
every quarter of the habitable globe, is in a better position than 
other powers to understand the trade demands of her numerous : 
customers and to satisfy them. 

We are clearly justified then in maintaining that emigration is 
rather beneficial than the reverse to the countries from which it is 
drawn, provided that the emigrants themselves remain united in 
the country of their adoption, and that they maintain the national | 
traditions. For the time being they certainly deprive the mother . 
country of a portion of her productive forces, but the void is soon 
filled by the natural increase of her population, and there is a 
greater prospect of the interests of the mother country being . 
materially advanced by reason of the introduction into a new 
country of its language, manners, and customs. 

That emigration, which is one of the most national and historical - 
facts, must not be restrained, admits of no argument. Through it 
the European race, whose commerce before the American war was 
confined to the border seas and to the Mediterranean, have now 
established themselves and their industries throughout the world, 
and it is through emigration that man has taken and is taking 
every day, possession of the land, his natural domain. Through it 
the national wealth of the world is being developed, and distances © 
are diminished not only by the facilities of communication, but by 
the community of ideas, and through the interests of a race which 
has done much to introduce civilization into the two temperate 
ZONES. 

Regarded from a political point of view, the question of emigra- ° 
tion, so far as it affects the balance of power, is a most important 
one, and we must not lose sight of the fact that the world’s 
equilibrium has been somewhat disturbed since the United States 
has become one of the great nations, and a new centre of civilization 
has been created in Australasia. It is safe to assume that the 
equilibrium will be still further disturbed, but it must at all times 
be productive of good results to the European race, which has 
driven back or exterminated the inferior races in the countries it 
has colonised, and has enrolled in its service Negroes, Hindoos, and . 
Chinese to aid in developing the resources of these countries. 

To some extent there must always be a rivalry between 
European and American nations, and the claim to supremacy will 
be disputed by them. Those countries which are anxious not only 
to retain their rank among the great Powers, but to preserve their 
trade and maintain and extend their moral and political influence, 
must take their part in this constant stream of the civilised race, 
and do so by the aid of colonisation and emigration. Colonisation 
is adapted to the possessions of the mother country conquered or 
annexed ; but emigration may be extended to any country in the 
world, and it is well within the range of probability that in course 
of time the current of emigration will augment in proportion to the 
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increased facilities of communication, and for many years to come 
there will be wanting neither men in Hurope to emigrate, nor land 
and natural wealth to require their labour in cultivating and 
developing. 

As a free and unfettered commercial intercourse between two 
countries is advantageous to both, for by the exchange of their 
commodities the producer and the consumer are koth benefited, so 
also must the unrestricted circulation of the human race be 
advantageous to all countries concerned. Hach country therefore 
being interested in this movement, it behoves the one to encourage, 
or at least to refrain from interpusing obstacles or raising difficulties 
to impede the tide of emigration, and the other to place every 
facility in the way of the intending settler. In briefly summing 
up the advantages or drawbacks of this movement, it may be said 
that the emigration question, which is interesting alike to the 
philosopher and the statesman, should not be confined to the 
narrow-minded calculations of the advantages it simply brings to 
the emigrant, but must be viewed in the more comprehensive and 
enlightened scope of the enormous benefits it confers upon the 
human race at large. 


III.—Arbére. <A short Contribution to the Study of Peasant 
Proprietorship. By Henry Line Roru, Esa. 


ARBRE is situated near Divonne-les-Bains, in the Pays de Gex, 
in the Department de |’Ain, close to the Swiss frontier, between 
Mont Jura and the Lake of Geneva. During the war of emancipa- 
tion carried on by Geneva against the Duke of Savoy, the country 
was overrun by the Bernese, who as allies of the city of Geneva 
held it for twenty-eight years, until 1564. It was afterwards 
annexed to France, and owing to its isolation, which obliged it to 
obtain its supplies from Switzerland, it was allowed certain 
privileges in the form of exemption from duties and excise. When 
Voltaire lived at Fernex, the king of France being in want of 
money, attempted to abolish the rights. The people resisted. Many 
were in consequence imprisoned and had their effects confiscated. 
But the inaccessibility of the country, the resistance offered, coupled 
with the consequent imprisonments and confiscation, gave the 
revenue officers such trouble that almost no revenue was obtainable. 
In the meanwhile Voltaire took up the cause of the people, and at 
last succeeded in obtaining the firm re-establishment of their 
ancient privileges. The Pays de Gex is therefore in the anomalous 
position of a province which contributes nothing to the direct 
revenue of the country. Voltaire certainly spent ‘much money in 
the lawsuits he carried on, but the people here believe he paid 
1,500,000 frs. (60,000/.) to emancipate them. They attribute 
their freedom solely to Voltaire’s intervention, and do not appear to 
understand that he only re-established their ancient rights. They 
know nothing of his literary attainments. | veld 
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Last summer I spent four months between Divonne and Arbére, 
during which ;period I saw a great deal of, and mixed much with 


the peasantry. The information I thus obtained personally I have 


embodied in the following paper. Being so close to Switzerland 
I naturally saw much of the Swiss, but in my observations now 
given I have confined myself to the French only. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the soil is generally good, the 
productive power of the country is small, and the French peasant 
does not succeed in raising large crops. In cereal produce the 
average here is very low. This year, during which there has been 


-a good dry wheat season, the produce did not exceed 3,300 English 


pounds of wheat per hectare, equal to 21+ bushels per acre.* As 
grain is not the staple produce, it may not be fair to take it as an 
example. The vineyards take up an important position, but it is to 
cattle raising and the production of milk that the peasants chiefly 
devote themselves. But even then the peasant proprietor here 
requires at least 3+ acres of. land to keep one cow, and at the same 


time the French cow does not give more than an average of 


1,800 litres, equal to 1,584 quarts, for the whole year. As we shall 
see further on, the peasant’s economy is wrong. 

To cultivate land economically is not only profitable to the 
cultivator, but also to the community in general, for it increases 
the profits of the cultivator for new investments in land or in 
other productive affairs, and frees otherwise useless, because 
uneconomical, hands for other productive employments. 

Therefore in examining a country where peasant proprietorship 
is the rule, and comparing it with others where it is not the rule, 
one must not look solely to the economical side of the question, but 
also to the moral, thus: Is peasant proprietorship, with its sine gud 
non of subdivision of property, conducive not only to the welfare 
of the peasants themselves, but also to that of their employés and 
of the country at large? 

Peasants who own a cow, and consequently sufficient land to 
keep her, find that they can, with a little mutual neighbourly help, 
live fairly well. They enjoy good food, splendid vegetables, 
including excellent potatoes; most of them have honey; they all 
eat wheaten bread, and very few are without cider or vin du pays. 
They have besides butter and cheese, and never a day passes with- 
out their eating beef or pork, chiefly the latter. They also have 
comfortable houses of stone, and instead of the common English 
wasteful fireplaces, an economical stove is found in every peasant’s 
home. They are frugal, and, while consuming a fair quantity of 
wine, they are not heavy drinkers like their Swiss neighbours in 
the Canton de Vaud. From the accounts of the peasants them- 
selves, when the vintage has been good drunkenness increases; thus 
the vintage of 1883 was excessively bad, and there was little or no 
drunkenness, but this year, 1884, the vintage was excellent, and 
for the next twelve months drunkenness will greatly prevail. 

The possession of landed property naturally makes them conser- 


* Arthur Young, McCulloch, and Lord Lovelace have all called attention to 
the low produce in France. See Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xi, 1848. 
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-vative, and one is consequently not surprised to find that the 
majority are royalists. They argue that since the overthrow of the . 
monarchy last. century, neither Republicans nor Imperialists have 
been able to establish a firm Government; that the former are only 
capable of upsetting laws, and are in fact little better than robbers. 
The peasants are too busy with their own affairs to trouble about 
politics, and as long as any existing Government leaves them in 
peace, for so long they will remain quiet citizens. The following 
shows how they mind their own business. Since 1872 the French 
Government has been in the habit of publishing a weekly sheet 
called the Jowrnal des Communes. This paper gives in a few words 
the chief events of the day, a résumé of any new law that is passed, 
telegraphic news of war, speeches of Ministers for Agriculture, 
and other matters of direct’ interest. to the peasant communities. 
Nevertheless these sheets, posted at the mairie of every commune, 
-are not much read when the matter published does not affect the 
peasants vitally. I have frequently met countrymen who had 
never heard of the Madagascar imbroglio or the Chinese war. 
With reference to recent statements in Parisian journals that an 
Englishman dare not show his face in a French peasant’s home, 
I may state that the peasants welcomed me at their houses like 
one of themselves. 

The Swiss, especially those of Protestant persuasion, are rather 
too apt to hold their Catholic French brethren in contempt, on 
account of the supposed influence of the priests. This influence is 
more traditional than active. Frenchmen on the other hand are too 
much inclined to over estimate the intelligence of the peasantry, 
and point with pride to the number of eminent Frenchmen who 
‘have risen from the ranks. In France there is a peasant population 
of 8,454,218 (census 1879) persons. If under such circumstances 
none were to rise to the surface, France would be poorly off even 
for ordinary intelligent citizens. On the other hand, as in most 
countries, tillers of the soil are looked upon with contempt. This 
arises partly from an ignorance of the ways of thinking of the 
peasants, and partly from the slowness with which peasants take 
up a new subject or a new invention, and which slowness is again 
through ignorance ascribed to slow perceptive power. A peasant 
does not adopt a new process easily, because he cannot afford risks, 
while experience shows that an old mode continues to pay. Thus 
as soon as his old system begins to fail, but not before, he is quite 
ready to adopt a new method. The low opinion which the 
manufacturing portion of the community, and more especially 
journalists, have of the peasants, and which, as I can myself testify, 
is deeply felt by them, is undoubtedly one of the causes of the 
large immigration to the towns; M. Réné Goblet calls attention 
to the fact that the increase of the French population between 1876 
and 1881 was five-sevenths for the large towns, and only two- 
sevenths for the departments. Thus :— 


Increase for large towN..........ccsssssessssserrees 561,869 
Ke LOWY CTLONIUS | gorcsna)ssnsapanasan-cesnss 204,301* 


* Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, vol. xxiii, p. 236. 
G2 
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In the main the peasants are intelligent, mind their business, 


and are industrious according to circumstances. The immediate 


effect therefore of peasant proprietorship on the peasants them- 
selves is conducive to their material welfare, and is to make them 
a law-abiding and tolerably industrious community. . 

We now come to the influence of peasant proprietorship on the 
labour of the country. The labour is scanty, and its want is 
severely felt; not only by farmers and large landed proprietors but 
even by the peasants themselves. This scarcity of labour makes 
it very dear, and at times not of rare occurrence its cost exceeds 
5 frs. (4s.) per day, including food. Wages of a farm labourer 
range from 350 to 400 frs. (14/. to 16/.) per annum when engaged 
for the twelve months; to this must be added food, averaging 
175 firs. per day, 638 frs. (25/. 10s. 6d.) per annum, equal 
to an average of 15s. 6d. per week. Hence, strange to say, and 
paradoxical as it may appear in a country where peasant pro- 
prietorship prevails, the tillers of the soil are thus bound to rely 
largely for their labour on a floating supply, which in this case 
comes from the Savoy. The very small proprietors also go out 
as labourers, partly because they have not enough land to keep 
them fully occupied, and partly because they must eke out their 
existence by earning wages of some sort. 

Farmers and other employers complain, not without justice, that 
peasant labour is too independent; yet they cannot always get 
even this, for the average peasant is at times too pressed with his 
own work to be able to afford either neighbouriy help or to go out 
for wages, and thus, what with cost and scarcity, agricultural work 
is not done so thoroughly as it should be. 

The ranks of the labourers are greatly thinned by the emigre- 
tion of such sons who have done well at school, and to whom a 
profession or situation offers social advantages preferable. to those 
of the life of a peasant. The scarcity is further increased by with- 
drawals on account of the army. Men who learn the pleasures of 
town life, who have become accustomed to the gaiety of a city and 
‘to great intercourse with other people, do not care to join in the 
humdrum monotony which greets them on their return to their 
native village. They prefer to set up in business in the towns, and 
if they remain in the country they try if possible to obtain situa- 
tions such as gardes-champétre, concierges, &c., &c. Of the many 
men I have met who have served their time in the army, there is 
not one who does not candidly own that if it were possible he 
‘would cut his village connection and return to town life. 

A labourer’s position in this country is fairly good. He isa 
‘good worker (I have seen some very good ones), but if left to him- 
self is apt to shirk his work, and rarely understands why he should 
work as hard as his employer. At the same time it must be 
remembered that the average peasant gets through the day without 
by any means injuring his constitution through overwork, My 
observations on this point lead to the conclusion that a father of a 
family works harder than the man without a family. 

_ While the effect of the army and the low estimation in the 
social scale in which the peasant.is ignerantly held, lead to perma- 
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nent withdrawals of labour from the cultivation of the land, the 


“spontaneous scarcity must be looked for elsewhere. 


It is now a well established fact that the population in France 
is increasing very slowly. Many French statisticians have called 
attention to this slow growth, and M. Charles Richet, the latest 
investigator, comes to the conclusion that it is solely due to the 
small number of children born to every marriage.* He further 
points out that, with exception of one or two departments, the decay 
in the increase is the same in the departments as it is for the whole 
country. Having visited such prolific countries as Germany, Russia, 
the Australian colonies, &c., I was struck by the general dead alive 
appearance of the French villages, caused by the want of that cheer- 
fulness which the presence of children always imparts to their 
surroundings. But. I think any Englishman coming direct from 
his native country cannot but be struck in the same way. 

M. Richet points out, but in my opinion does not lay sufficient 
stress on the fact, that while from the beginning of the century up 
to the time of the Franco-Prussian war, the marriage-rate remained 
stationary, for the period which has elapsed since that time, the 
number of marriages as well as the number of births have con- 
siderably decreased. I give two tables here in order to show that 
not only in the past has this decay of the French population been 
a source of danger, but that the evil continues up to the very time 
of my writing. 

The following table shows the decay in the number of 
births :— 














Number of Births Number of Births 
in the or 
Department de ]’Ain. the whole of France. 
1572, casita. 9,064, 966,000 
oh ealbhg Wee 8,572 946,364 
7 met rao ee 8,615 954,652 
75 aa 8.792 950,975 
NG) Ai eeeOs 8,845 966 682 
EL Ee ed 6: 8,625 944,576 
VicPi ar et 8,229 937,317 
art ale sepa 8,536 936,520 
fi hah eek 8,380 920,657 
Bie ee 7,988 937,057 
SOD Ah Ree. 79795 935,566 
PBSi Aol etl 7,891 937,944 





and the accompanying table shows how the marriages are annually 
decreasing :— 


_ * L’Accroissement de la population Francaise in Revue des Deux Mondes, 
15th April, 1882, p. 9830:— — 


Children per marriage—Germany .........ccccceceseceeenees fis 
i Vase) Ue Ge me a Ree cer 4°79 
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Year. Marriages. Year. Marriages. 
EB Te SesSounvncesspes thvesidess tae 352,754 LB 1B + istiecdongetant serena 279,580 
fae GRA Ae SN eae 321,238 1 aks see PEE Na te 282,776 
if Oe SN DR eL 303,113 fs eva een ede. (Cae 279,046 
Te ae ey ees emo ee 300,427 8 pnt REAL OLE 282,079 
[ESE IN ET: 2915393 5D caclilee Ae tetas 281,060 
Bd ens: Shea dadenaaeal, 278,094 ito Meee are ete, ek 284,519 


The original scarcity then is due to the decay in the increase of 
the population, and this again, as I propose to attempt to show, is 
due to the French law of succession. The effect of this law on the 
distribution of wealth has on several occasions engaged the attention 
of French economists, but, as far as I am aware, its bearing on the 
decay of the population has not been inquired into. 


Hivery possessor of property has a desire to leave that property 


to his offspring. On the other hand, Mill points out that the only 
claim the child has on his father is that the father should establish 
him in an equal station of life, or of maintaining or improving 
that station. But Mill and French legislators do not agree, and we 
have a law in France which binds the parent to divide equally the 
property between the heirs direct; a law in fact which actually 
amounts to a system of small perpetual entails.* The French law 
of succession ordains the almost equal division of the property of 
the parents among all the children, without taking into account the 
nature of the property (Art. 732, Code Civile). If a parent has one 
child, that child must inherit half of the parent’s property, the 
parent being allowed the disposal of the other half; if there are 
two children, he may dispose of a third of the property, and if 
there are three or more children, he may only dispose of a fourth 
(Art. 913, Code Civil). Occasionally a parent may wish to favour 
after his death one child at the expense of the rest; being allowed a 
fourth, he can will that fourth to the favourite child. Practically 
the favourite child is a son, and in the division after death the sons 
are always favoured at the expense of the daughters. Amongst the 
peasants the son or sons who remain at home obtain the house. A 
parent during his lifetime may wish to favour a son. As this 
would cause dissensions among his children, he tells them either 
that the present shall be registered according to Art. 843, Code 
Civile, with the express condition that it shall be taken into account 
as an inheritance at his death, and then he quietly omits the stipu- 
lation; or he proceeds in another fashion: he sells some of his 
property to a son, and gives the son a receipt for the cash for the 
same, though in reality he may have received only a very small 
sum, or perhaps no cash at all. This can only be carried out with 
a son who has been away for some time, and who therefore may be 
supposed to have made some money independently of the family. 
To successfully carry through a transaction of this sort is no easy 
matter, and it is very difficult to hide it from the rest of the 
family. 

The French law of succession aims at a forced deed of insurance 


* One of the errors which led to the establishment of this law is briefly 
explained by Sir Henry Maine in his Ancient Law, chap. vii, pp. 225 and 226, 
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against poverty on behalf of the children. It no doubt tends to 
the welfare of the community that poverty should be guarded 
against by every possible legitimate means, but this law unfor- 
tunately aims at the enforcement of an insurance against poverty, 
without leaving in the minds of the recipients the idea that 
poverty can only be guarded against by the will and work of the 
individual. But as the effects of the law in this direction are worse 
than nil, we may leave out this part of the question. Its futility 
as a prevention of poverty has been discussed by Louis Blanc and 
others. . 

The evil lies in the fact that the law gives the child a claim t 
its parent’s property. This very fact at the same time forces the 
parent into an injustice which he is powerless to avoid. Beyond 
the disposal of a fourth, it prevents him from recompensing such of 
his children who may have deserved reward on account of work 
performed. It is also manifestly unfair that a drunken undutiful 
or idle son who has always been a burden to his family should 
inherit equally with a hard working son, who by his energy and 
labour has added considerably to the value of the family’s property. 
Then there is the case of the son who has not returned from the 
towns on his release from the army. He has left a home where, up 
to the date of his departure, he has been a burden rather than a 
help, yet when settled and well to do on the death of his parents 
he shares almost equally with those who have by the sweat of their 
brow made the property what it is. On the decease of the parents 
the property is all divided, and it is exceptionally rare that any 
portion of the land is mortgaged in order to buy off the claims 
of other co-inheritors. Thus peasants, who love their offspring no 
less than members of other classes of the community love theirs, 
see in advance, by judging of their surroundings, that they are 
debarred from doing with their property as they please; and, still 
not desiring to act in any way unjustly, try to have as few children 
as possible. They are confirmed in their ideas by the fact that 
children are a heavy expense. 

When there are children the peasants cannot live so well or 
comfortably, expenses increase, and as they say they have to buy 
“des petits souliers.”” M. Richet points out that after the lapse of 
a certain number of years a small family produces little, while a 
numerous family produces much. This is correct in so far as the 
country at large is concerned, but a peasant looks at it from quite 
a different point of view, from a matter of expense pure and simple. 
Practically M. Richet is correct in all cases where the ‘sons 
remain at home instead of going abroad to earn a living. With 
few exceptions a peasant, who has a family of several working 


_ children, is, in the long run, a richer man than his childless neigh- 


bour. He may at the commencement of his life live with less 
luxury, and generally have to work hard, which he certainly does 
not do unless under pressure; as his children grow up they become 
‘such undoubted help that he soon begins to increase his wealth on a 
comparatively fair scale. Up to 6 years of age a child’s clothes cost 
50 frs. (2/.) per annum; at 10 years of age the child’s clothes cost 
almost double that sum, and he is a great eater; three years later 
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the increase in the cost of clothes is little, but he eats as much as a. 


man. I have made the following calculation of cost of bringing up 
a child up to its fourteenth year. I spoke to several parents on the 
subject, but found it very difficult to get correct information; the 
estimates they made went from one extreme to another, and they 
found a natural obstacle in calculating the cost of much of the 
food produced by the household. It must be remembered that the 
children are well dressed, and one never sees a child without a hat, 
or cap, or without boots (sabots) and stockings. ‘They all drink 
wine from infancy. 
The following is my estimate of bringing up a child :— 


1 to 6 years inclusive— 





Cost, of cloth eg ca; iuat,.g-sss4s of eeacs 50 frs. per ann. 
» food 70 centimes a-day 255 a 
ELYOEGA Me™ reptasces teens BOR Tee Xe Oee et. 1,830 frs. 
7 to 10 vears inclusive— 
Coast of clothes. sc: Juss icvcasiien-s4 80 frs. per ann. 
OE MEOOO Jece..ceutid..6 Gli 300 i 
otal: assests 380 firs. XA citeenes 15520) 5s 
11 to 13 years inclusive— 
Cost of ‘clothes ioc. :.:vtcteseees 100 frs. per ann. 
af LOO Caren sei es see tee see Meneaes 365 fr, 
Motali:A,ddertaks £6 BEX eB Meancxs 1395 Se 
Ot ono: Ba lanse scar maanet gece SERN Ve cate AnD Akiss 


equal to 189/. 16s. for the thirteen years, or 7 frs. (equal to 5s. 73d.) 
per week. 

I acknowledge the above account to be open to criticism, but 
the error probably hes in an under rather than in an over estimate. 
An average boy at the age of 13 begins to be a help in so far as to 
cease to be a burden; he goes out as a shepherd or cowboy, and 
besides his board makes a few francs wages. At 19 years of age 
he can earn almost as muchas a man; and thus from 14 to 21 when 
he joins (most unwillingly) the army, his wages if he is steady, 
industrious, and intelligent, may have been much as follows: 50, 
50, 80, 100, 125, 180, 250, 300, or a total of 1,135 frs. (45/. 8s.); of 
which probably less than one-half goes into the parents’ cash box. 
For the next four and a half to five years the army upsets him and 
his ideas, and during that period the parents have to send him 
money. When he returns, if the parents are rich enough, a 
division of property is made sous rapport (Arts. 1075 and 1076, 
Code Civile), and he marries, the old people being agreeable ; but if 
there are not enough children to work the property without a farm 
servant objections are raised to his marriage. When the parents’ 
property is too small to support him he leaves home to work else- 
where. In any case while the law gives him aclaim to the parents’ 
property he does not repay the parents the cost of his education, 
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and the parents find it does not pay to have children. With 


- daughters the case is worse. If the family be rich the girls marry 


easily, otherwise they have to go out to service, and in either case 
their cost has not been repaid. Then again, three or four brothers 
and sisters inheriting a common property, find they can live in fair 
circumstances thereon as long as they do not marry, hence they 
remain unmarried. Were there only one son or daughter they 
might marry and still live comfortably. 

The above considerations therefore incline the peasants to the 
opinion that the less children they have the better it is for them- 
selves and for those children. Unfortunately they act up to this 
opinion. It must be difficult for a robust healthy peasantry to 
wholly withstand proclivities common to all mankind, and 
consequently other means are resorted to to prevent an increase 
of the population. As may be expected, the clergy exert them- 
selves not a little to overcome this unnatural state of affairs, and 
their want of success shows, I fear, how little is the influence ‘they 
possess over their flocks. The clergy, who may naturally be sup- 
posed to obtain their knowledge through the confessional, blame 
the men for not being good husbands. On the other hand, the men 
curse the clergy for interfering in matters which do not concern. 
them. The men blame the midwives (sages femmes and others), 
but in any case, wherever may lie the cause, there is no doubt that. 
husband and wife agree on the non-desirability of having children. 
The feeling with regard to families is so strongly developed, that a 
man who has a family worth speaking about is now an object of 
scorn amongst the peasants. Married women who have only one 
or no children, when ae why they have no children, will reply. 
“One is quite enough,” or, “if I had children, what should I do 
with them ?”’ or, ‘it is ee expensive to have children.” 

The compilers of the Code Civile, evidently judging by the past, 
foresaw that the law of succession would lead to a disastrous sub- 
division of the land, and although the code otherwise takes no 
notice of the nature of the property (Art. 732), the law lays special 
stress on the avoidance of cutting up landed property more than 
is absolutely necessary; thus Art. 832 says: ‘‘ Dans la formation 
et compositions des lots, on doit éviter autant que possible de 
morceler les heritages et de diviser les exploitations, etc., etc.”’. 
The law of succession, with its accompanying compulsory division. 
of property, dates from 1740, and had thus been in operation 
for some sixty years when the Code Civile was drawn up. The 
recommendation of the commission has been carried out in a most 
unexpected way, for to prevent subdivision the peasants avoid 
having children. 

Subdivision of property is a great hindrance to progress, as 
exemplified by machinery superseding the work of man and beast. 
On a quarter of an acre of meadow there is no scope for a Wood’s 
mower, and on half an acre under wheat a Hornsby’s reaper would 
not pay. In a country so excessively subdivided as this is, a firm 
like Fowler’s could not exist. But if on the one hand the sub- 
division of property carried to such extremes is a bar to progress, » 
on the other hand it fosters the association of men for the attain- 
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ment of a common end. I refer to the dairy co-operative societies. 
In England we have sufficient proofs of the benefits derived from 
co-operation, but as far as Iam aware we have no societies which 
deal with agriculture, in which the co-operators are small land- 
owners or peasant proprietors. 

In this part of France sixty to eighty years ago the peasants 
wee satisfied with making small half-pound cheeses, but since the 
beginnin x of the present century they have established co-operative 
dairy societies, evidently copied from the Swiss. A number or 
the greater part of the inhabitants of a village combine together to 
build a dairy. They then engage a dairyman at a fixed rate of 
wages, and all the butter and cheese made in the twenty-four hours 
belongs for that day to the dividual to whose credit there stands 
in the books the greatest amount of milk. On this system every 
member of the community becomes a shareholder in a cheese 
factory. For the very small man this is good, for under no other 
circumstance would it be possible for him to make the most of his 
cow. ‘The man who has six cows naturally receives the produce 
six times for every once that the possessor of the one cow does, 
and as the bigger man has priority of pay, the poorer man has 
often to wait a considerable time before his turn arrives. 

With one or two exceptions this is about the only system under 
which the peasants co-operate. It may be regretted, seeing how 
successful they are with this dairy system, that they do not 
combine for other purposes. When we come to inquire the reason 
why, we find that co-operation in practical cultivation of the land 
is not such an easy matter as it is in manufactures, or in retail 
trade. In the first pluce the land is very much partitioned. <A 
peasant may own land in three separate portions in three distinct 
communities, and which are often two or more miles distant. <A 
man as matters now go can attend fairly well to such isolated 
pieces, but were each of these three isolated pieces to come under 
the jurisdiction of distinct co-operative societies, in which the 
work had all to be done at the same time, such as sowing or 
harvesting, the proprietor could not perform his share of the work. 
Then a more regular system of farming would have to be 
introduced, for there is no regular rotation of crops in peasant 
cultivation. Again, some soils may require manure, while others 


may not; and some peasants may not manure, either because they 


have sold theirs, or suffer from insufficiency. This may affect the 
time for sowing. Some peasants grow wheat after wheat, others 
potatoes or clover; and as also adjoining soils are of a different 
texture, the crops do not ripen at the same moment. Hence it 
would be impossible to associate in order either to sow or to cut 
the crop by machinery. Arable land, meadow land, and vegetable 
gardens being interspersed, agricultural association would be impos- 


sible without a revolutionary rearrangement of the properties, and: 


of a tyrannous system tending to degeneration by forcing each 
individual to do exactly and at the same moment what his neigh- 
bour is doing. It might be proposed that peasants should throw 
their land into one common whole; but these petty preprietors are 
not of the calibre to listen to any such suggestions, and finally, 
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‘common holdings would interfere with the abate of the law of 


succession. 

The return a peasant makes on his land is about 3 per cent. on 
its capital value. This is more than many English landlords can 
obtain. For leased land, on the contrary, he barely makes 1 per 
cent. The people here have not had to put up with a long series 
of bad seasons, and with the exception of American pork, they have 
not had any formidable competition to cope with. There is how- 
ever a large demand for land, not so much for direct building or 
agricultural purposes, as for the investment of small savings. 
Losses, incurred by investing in speculations _promising high 
returns, have taught both shopkeepers and peasants that security 
is preferable to big dividends with an ultimate disappearance of the 
capital. Consequently as soon as any man or woman has saved a 
few thousand francs, the money is withdrawn and put into land, for 
which perhaps as much as 2 per cent. may be obtained. As a 
son of the soil once explained to me, “It is better to lay out one’s 
money in the sun where one ean see it, than to place it in a chest 
where one cannot see it.” The same as in England, therefore, the 
return on the land is reduced by the demand for the land. 

To sum up peasant proprietorship, the outcome of the French 
law of succession, tends to the immediate material benefit of the 
peasants themselves. At the same time, the limit of subdivision 
having been reached, in conjunction with the provisions of the law 
above, peasant proprietorship leads to a decay of its own popula- 
tion. It cannot therefore be considered conducive to the permanent 
welfare of the peasants, as the result is a scarcity of labour dele- 
terious both to the peasants and to the country at large. Lastly, 
the produce raised by the peasants per acre is, as is well known to 
all economists, low and dearly purchased, and the system precludes 
economical assistance on the part of machinery, in fact limiting 
agriculture to a more or less primitive condition. 


IV.—The Fires in London during the Year 1884, and the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade. 


Tue following particulars are taken from Captain Shaw’s 
Report for 1884, to the Metropolitan Board of Works, in con- 


tinuation of similar notices for previous years :— 


“The number of calls for fires, or supposed fires, received during 
the year has been 2,806. Of these 373 were false alarms, 144 proved 
to be only chimney alarms, and 2,289 were calls for fires, of which 
194 resulted in serious damage, and 2,095 in slight damage. 

‘“These figures refer only to the regular calls for fires, or sup- 
posed fires, involving the turning out of firemen, fire engines, fire 
escapes, horses, and coachmen; they do not include trifling damages 
by fires which were not sufficiently important to require the 
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attendance of firemen; neither do they include the ordinary calls 
for chimneys on fire, which are separately accounted for further 
on. 

‘‘The fires of 1884, compared with those of 1883, show an 
increase of 145; and compared with the average of the last ten 
years, an increase of 531. 

“The following table gives the result both in actual numbers 
and percentages :— 












































Number of Fires. . Percentages. 
Year. 

Serious. Slight. Total. Serious. Slight. Total. 

1866........ 326 1,012 1,338 25 79 100 
ROT inc 245 1,152 1,397 18 82 100 
BO Sica 235 1,433 1,668 14 86 100 
SO Anes. 199 1,373 ALP 13 87 100 
20% cs 276 1,670 1,946 14 86 100 
rat en: 207 1,635 1,842 II 89 100 
fen see 120 1,374 1,494 8 92 100 
Rianne: 166 1,382 1,548 TI 89 100 
of ote) 154 1,419 1,573 10 90 100 
TB sovsees 163 1,366 1.529 11 89 100 
AL O.Ater: 166 1,466 1,632 11 89 100 
a Rene ais 1,374 tee 10 90 100 
if Sees 170 1,489 1,659 10 90 100 
1 Bees 159 1,559 1,718 9 ut 100 
ESO 162 1,709 1,871 9 91 100 
SENT cet 2 167 1,824 1,991 8 92 100 
OZ scssesed 164 1,762 eowherLe 9 91 100 
qOOntoriess 184 1,960 2,144 g 91 100 
OA sees 194 2,095 2,289 9 eh 100 





‘The number of fires in the metropolis in which life has been 
seriously endangered during the year 1884 has been 137; and the 
number of these in which life has been lost has been 29. 

‘‘ The number of persons seriously endangered by fire has been 
200, of whom 158 were saved, and 42 lost their lives. Of the 42 
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lost, 20 were taken out alive, but died afterwards in hospitals or 
elsewhere, and 22 were suffocated or burned to death. 


* * * * * 


“The number of calls for chimneys has been 4,532. Of these 
1,641 proved to be false alarms, and 2,891 were for chimneys on 
fire. In these cases there was no attendance of engines, but only 
of firemen with hand-pumps. 

‘The number of journeys made by the fire engines of the 
55 land stations has been 30,503, and the total distance run has 
been 69,602 miles. ; . 

“The quantity of water used for extinguishing fires in the 
metropolis during the year has been almost exactly 42 million 
gallons, or about 187,000 tons. Of this quantity, about 105,000 
tons, or considerably more than one-half of the whole, were taken 
from the river, canals, and docks, and the remainder from the 
street pipes. 

‘During the year there have been 15 cases of short supply of 
water, 21 of late attendance of turncocks, and 7 of no attendance, 
making altogether 43 cases in which the water arrangements were 
unsatisfactory ; but, notwithstanding this, it is my duty to say 
that all the water companies have made great efforts to serve us, 
and that we owe them our sincere thanks for their exertions. 

‘| have also, as usual, to express my obligations to the metro- 
politan and city police, who invariably assist us in every way in 
their power. It is impossible to exaggerate the value which we 
attach to their unceasing kindness and co-operation. 

“ The strength of the brigade is as follows :— 


55 land fire engine stations. 
23 hose cart stations. 
127 fire escape stations. 
4 floating 5 
2 large land steam fire engines. 
42 small a 
87 six-inch manual fire engines. 
37 under six-inch manual fire engines, 
144 fire escapes. 
long scaling ladders. 
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floating steam fire engines. 
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steam tugs. 
barges. 
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62 hose carts. 
14 ,, and coal vans. 
ladder vans. | 
waggons for street stations, 
street stations. 
trolly for engines. 
yi ladders. 
ladder trucks, 
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589 firemen, including chief officer, second officer, superinten- 
dents, and all ranks. 
14 pilots, 
66 coachmen. 
131 horses, 


“ During the year there has been a large development of our 
telegraphic system, and we have now the following lines of com- 
munication in complete working order :— 


40 telegraphs between fire stations. 

24. telephones os 
1 direct fire alarm 7 

34 alarm circuits round fire stations with 220 call points. 
4 telegraphs to police stations. 

16 telephones ee 

15 telegraphs to public and other buildings. 

16 telephones i 

13 direct fire alarms _,, 


‘‘ The number of firemen employed on the several watches kept 
up throughout the metropolis is at present 118 by day and 372 by 
night, making a total of 490 in every twenty-four hours; the 
remaining men are available for general work at fires. 

“Our list of wounds and other injuries for 1884 is unusually 
large; but considering the risks to which all ranks have been 
exposed, and the way in which the work has been done, it cannot 
be thought excessive. This list is always heavy. 


* * * * *® 


‘‘ A reference to the figures im this report will show that the 
total number of calls, including those for actual fires, supposed 
fires, chimney fires, and supposed chimney fires, has been 7,338, or 
a little over 20 a day, all of which have been attended by firemen 
with proper appliances. 

‘In addition to the fires we have kept 178,850 watches of 
twelve hours each, have maintained all the machinery of the 
brigade in working order, written several thousand reports, and 
carried on a variety of other work. 

““T have made a special study of what is done by forces of 
every kind in all countries, and I think I can justly say that no 
public body of men anywhere has ever, even in an exceptional 
year, been called on to go through as much constant severe labour 
as this brigade has undergone in the last few years, and especially 
during the year 1884. 

‘‘ T daresay we have made some mistakes, but I know that all 
ranks have worked hard and done their best, and I trust that the 
result has been satisfactory to the Board.” 


* * * * * 


The following particulars (a, b, ¢) are obtained from the tables 
appended to the report :— 


Sie te, Sean eer ne errs he ea cee Nh ‘ y St ake ae ya Sig La a ea ee “eta 7 
1885.) The Fires of London and the Fire Brigade. To OB 


(a) The fires classified according to occupations, arranged in the 
order of frequency of occurrence; to which are added, for the pur- 
pose of comparison, the corresponding figures for the three previous 
years :— | 





Number of Fires. 


Number. Occupations, ‘ 
1884. | 1883.] 1882. }' 1881. 


————————— eee! OOOO: hee 














1 MUVAV EDEN ELOLISES s’acecvacossesneoaset brtotverntal thes . 530 | 440 | 423 427 
PAM PATOL SAINI ct il cca cite | Mecsastogstecesttacnveerreenr e | FOG baie” Ie agme heats 
Sp ee Victuallersve eee BRIE. a a le nn 65. 58 68 
Meme CUS AIA COLOUPIIOI 5.) ee ossastesdonevonnead uoesvavercare 52 | 48 30 32 
5 | Greengrocers and fruiterers .........s000+ ote 38 | 34 26 23 
RSMO EATER DOVS i. goes she pte tts sechoe Scene eulcciazontagss iaodiage et: 40 iy 32 
47 | Tailors, clothiers, and outfitters 10.00.0000... ey Mate 46 28 26 
BUI TORCU PRO efit crt cess dasst ince conpeehtonesar ae 33.4 3 22 31 
9 | Under repairs and building ...... ee. 31 | 32 22 25 
a PARR ADIT OS MNS ELE Oieek sa ns copcibe cen cas osscavbnaceudens  sboves 28 | 28 30 38 
5 Lal ph gtk ot aM BERENS OBEN AO SPY By WY UE 28 | 42 44 33 
MYC LCS Waser ce fag te soo. asus Snuesh caedes Soke Cee RO: “28st 6 16 24 
13 | Boot. and shoe makers .........:ccscercccesesoceapeoe: 26 | 30 36 30 | 
TES Gf BAW E EE org ae Rl AEC Se A OS RPE REM RAGE I lS 26 35 27 32 
PREp MnO PTT COUB elec titer er tecich - Sooces Shs eeenenre nee. 25 14, 22 18 
ALD SIE EE ROA J Raf a Dp eR ON se aa aug 21 13 
BT 2 Deershop: Keepera ys. <.4.-...-ccessosose ether ages LO 8 19 
18 Refreshment rooms. .......ccsssssscosescessecsesvecss: py ta ae Fe 19 18 
BRM TEL ODGCODTE BLS sonatas oc deers tasessansncsdadvarae cee 24 |) 22 py Lg 
MM Nee ISR OTS ee Meee Lo sestetect cs Sevtcwansecanteseateeatereen 23 30 bie 16 
PERE SCOT VOORIOYS Scant ties racless cddveslos i danseeecsecteeeee: 22°14 46 10 16 
oe Pils FOARIOP RN let hues ene L ae cureree lias eis Tebcibe Me tiody OOM 21 15 14 9 
23 | Booksellers, binders and stationers ............ 20}. 22k 26 24 
Bede ott COLOR. ROUBOBAL. Aches esnoe Vaiss Alibideasecinetaoe 20 | 46 31 33 
25 | Engineers and machinists.................000 20 | 15 12 14 
Reais Phe TN CLLOP Sa Weekes alae df coal ted -od8e0c ops Maen se 19} 30 18 9 
27 | Confectioners and pastrycooks..............006- 17 | 33 19 9 
Pesala HEIN IN SLO, nesActee. Ac dh Meal cdlews.. sa0itien 1m) 10 8 20 
OES AIS ORT Mg CLIT) Oy W's 6: Spee Be A a an ee Rat 17 8 VI 9 
30 | Furniture makers and dealers ................006. tale 16 19 
ON a pala a ET TL 9 Oh Ure eg dR A EI 14 5 10 8 
32 | Wine and spirit merchants ...................0 14 8 10 9 
33 { Chemists, and laboratories for chemical ] 2 16 re 8 
COE CRAY, CGR ESR ice Sn ae en PN RE if 
34 | Furriers and skinners’ .....0.....:cscsessseeeeeees 13 a ‘3 15 
Pre PALE FOVISION MOTCHANS 0.2. dijeccsenccntecesnsiphestnators 13 12 7 8 
36 | Public buildings, not theatres .................. 13 8 6 13 
RMR De WV POU GUBES) 9: sles fsercsundtoaist cov onasensasichaset deste Ute e 13 12 
MSM TOC LIOL Boo ch beng ncn, vue oh ins soesas vex acladigeeeiens yA pm 4 ic 
PMP COOLS Saiiaca ns sd vsties cna ceays spoheoostegucyiecedattonaees 12 8 6 11 
PRO TECIY DINLIC OTM: dec. caccseacechcrcssevavape tend nettete: II 5 7 6 
Al China, glass, and earthenware dealers....... 10 12 2 11 
AZ | Waggons.on the road ° ..,....sserecercsopssescoase 1o | 10 “= 4 
T9505 om Te 
Remainder, varying from 9g to 1 ........ 533 | — — — 
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(b) The fires classified under the causes to which they have been 
assigned, and arranged in the order of frequency of occurrence :— 





Causes a: 

MeL BSG a0 en gs tip peenneme <a ee ee ob ee (nia enone SAREE RUM 0c. Meret Ne ope a Soe. | 650 
2. Lamps (not gas) and lights (thrown COWN) ...........csscsessecseceeseceseeneenee 445 
BMBR CU VATIOUS WOVE) faatcr dnt.cs 2b Lelijasgetaddousepunmeame hess’ one eameaaceea te eee 2a 
4. Defective, or improperly set—flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, stoves, &e. 159 
Dadi Pal RE POLO AIL OR BOLD ae an Shs ti de dhveverusvith ees nceeae ty aev aod neste eeeat ens erie ae 153 
Ria UMS See eR cts Sas catg Loot’ god apne dal obp sag Te eor eaten aera Weak eres ayaa Nenana as ae 142 
Vesenaldren playing with. fire,matches, GC. © .22lsv..--s-0500;e<-cssrvuserparnaageeears 94 
8. Overheating: of—flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, stoves, &C. ..c.eceseeeeeeee | 
SPRL OCC RSILOS Bons sac nih tedivey iene sndis dinga-Reevtapantbey sac eghiaatven oul el ASN. PUIG Rie 66 
LOPE COW SUES Po. oy Nasiacal ccnvivncsncsindot aeeeenhoreetoatinsere cameo ne aceon ae sonel + armen 49 
PA rine NON ANG ATyING StOVES aor sc cit aiuasscs ustheatieveomth ic ropeonnstt avant 43 
12. Boiling over, or Dpegang Of Tab, PICCHU OCG, ose sual stato cs vo dacato khan 9 tea 43 
Sa mnOk ie FODACCO ». «2 jos s2ibhb is, bonsuce ders tnteavtuacien ty ae GMs eemtaaa 45h Hieadeaast tenses 2% 
14. Lucifer srdtchts aj deahe ds Sy onadevebe acon ag See Secbwpsebedan cae ous Sendra Ae MRAM MRMIT RES Ps acts 24 
15. Spirits, or vapour of spirits, in contact with flame ........ eee eee eeeeeeee 16 
EDs DOTtANCOUS IQTNIBION. ck. a:c.s-.00<; meso nrenestors ceeoservemteren um ieh caeteeee eta aoe 13 
d7eeaume siaking by rain and Otherwise | ic.ccs:.sncsesszascs«s1snv2asnsnesens ep aman eens 10 
Smee bital.'t-. R copenewassol costs coeeaneeederccre tenes secant ae meee Agim Mae 7 
BNA LIVCCTLCIBIISIN | 1.5005. tessneaesdeenesonpedbtndhohinurnetesescimyebehtiey ones hecuataaes acces Ran ae ena eee 6 
20x 1ire, Clothes conling in contact with .4.....c. 0.0 cn deat. Meenas 4 
21. Fireworks, letting’ Off | .0.).....<s0....080 Ee cpateee steed se onsen. eee. otter deck Memeter vas 4 
Moe PICHON OL AMACHINELY -.-0cc-.-.ocb- sherds arcs naooectecosseeon tease eeetes Tenet: she0 1 eee 4 
ay TANEOXACALION Ber.sspcynstuessteect te okonk FeoeBattac cate eeu ten pet ees edema OnE eee 338 Reena” 4 
Miscellaneous, ‘varying, from | 30> 1. -s ics crcsertetesed tet tae. «nec eee 20 
Lota» stscsecesensoc cas eae hianhe ceae 2,289 





(c) The following table giving the totals of the fires for each 
day of the week for the last ten years, shows on the average that 
the largest number of fires occur on Saturday and the smallest — 
number on Monday. The annual average number of fires for the 
last ten years is 1,829 :— 





Years. | Sunday. | Monday. | Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday. | Friday. | Saturday. | Total. 


























1875...45. 200 203 rari | 227 236 209 pe 1,529 
9 aba), | 218 226 235 gee: Seat eR, Hl 16a 
oy fees tal 0% 218 212 224 243 216 228 1,533 
Chote Yeo: 191 hes 234 214 236 253 1,659 
Oiaod paso 212 231 257 264 251 268 1,718 
Ao pe, pe 262 253 259 254 266 289 1,871 
"Ble | 6270 267 ars 288 279 253 319 1,991 
89; 285 | 246 296 267 281. | 274| 277 || 1,926 
6OS.1 5 207 334 309 318 269 295 Soe 2,144 
84,1 296 330 304 335 338 | 340] 346 | 2,289 








-Total...| 2,583 2,481 2,648 2,644 2,620 | 2,661 | 2,766 18,292 
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V.—German Literature of 1883 and 1884, 


Tue following is taken from the Publishers’ Circular of the 
2nd February, 1885 :— 


“Systematic view of the literary productions of the German 
publishing trade in 1883 and 1884, extracted from the Bérsenblatt: — 











1883. 1884. 
1. Collections or sets of works—literary history, 
ADU GO ra DY ed ca p.stcsesed sets ssteensA cise Keates oo 438 
BEER D VITITU 05, 0s csesdacn-stSenistaesvasers -Atthns Es ateb ates Meodad oh ge) 1,504 1,461 
3. Law,-politics, statistics, trade .........cseceereres 1,301 1,472 6 
ite, Medicine, Velexinary, | :.........s-sesccasserboaces Peet 922 928 
5. Natural history, chemistry, pharmacy ............. 832 835 
REE LIOR DING. yee cccuttrcttconcctuaranenns Heese Rr eapi canes 142 ase 
7a. Education, school-books, physical education.... 1,691 2,029 
eee MuVvenile DOOKAR Stk) ..2l ib meeidabettenecedledes sen eons’ 386 406 
8. The classics and oriental languages, anti- 609 6 
PRO Biya 
OMICS, AV GR OLODY, 5 5. tsc-onsineept-anvertetenesterets 
9. Modern languages, old German literature. .... 501 489 
10. History, biography, memoirs, correspondence 795 807 
mae Greographiy arid travels ii cacscsbdacenemtecsers 290 460 
12. Mathematics and astronomy © ..........csceseccsees 221 204 
ee YVET IDO LORI cs bac ad wcaneh phason desvghasecmandadersnvs 366 380 
14. Mercantile science, technology  ...........csseeeeeee eral ees 698 
15. Building, engineering, mechanics, ae |: 482 yee 
TIAV ES AO ee eR te castesecsetgesaesscoatecioncys see aonhh 
Pee POR BTU: LOTESUIY iss totoa cede desoesdvedeiossntastarcveaiees 98 106 
17. . Domestic economy, agriculture, gardening .... 337 387 
18. Belles lettres, novels, poems, drama, &c. ........ 1,207 1,303 
19. Fine arts—painting, music, &c.; shorthand... 615 623 
20. Popular literature, almanacks, &C. ...........cs000 724, 643 
PRI CONIA S OOTY fhetk pikes sadescalasyl <voctoncpiertieonterenente 28 26 
EMME DESCEND OOU SSR Arey ities ed svtsrsyues censysvvutsynovesevivesian 370 450 
MME Ee ease oie gate Siege etc shod eid vindscenstdcrantpates 329 307 
f AOY Poa ip boos: Sen ey ABP el ot 14,802 15,607 





VI—English Interature in 1884. 


Tae following particulars are taken from the Publishers’ 
Circular of the 3lst December, 1884, in continuation of a series of 
similar extracts for previous years :— 


“The analytical table of the book issues of the year 1884, which 
we give according to custom in our present issue, shows an increase 
of 228 on 1883, or, if we simply take the new ‘books and exclude 
the new editions, the increase is exactly 100. This, although not 
equal to the rise in number in 1883 as compared with 1882, is at 
least sufficient to show that there has been no backward movement 
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during the twelve months. Of the total issues of new books, 
theology stands at the head with 724 volumes, more than one- 
sixth ; juvenile works and tales stand second with 603, about one- 
eighth; educational, classical, and philological books 543, about 
one- “ninth ; history, biography, &c., 490, more than one-tenth ; 
books on the arts and sciences, and illustrated works, 432, one- 
eleventh; novels, tales, and other fiction, 408, more than one- 
alévouth § year Henke and volumes of serials, 323, one-fifteenth ; 
voyages, travels, and geographical works, 236, one-twentieth ; 
pamphlets, sermons, and miscellaneous works, 208, one twenty- 
third; and then with less than 200 volumes come poetry and the 
drama, 179; law, jurisprudence, &c., 163; medicine, surgery, &c., 
160; and belles lettres, essays, &c., also 160. Comparing the new 
works of 1884 with those of 1883, the greatest increase is in books. 
on the arts and sciences—a rise of 78; next stand history and 
biography with a rise of. 76; then come novels, tales, and other 
fiction with an increase of 59; poetry and the drama with a growth 
of 34; voyages and travels with a rise of 26. The increase, on the 
whole, is counterbalanced by a falling off of 138 in the issues of 
juvenile works and tales, and of 96 in belles lettres; the only other 
classes in which there is a reduction being the educational, classical, 
and philological works, which show a small reduction of 13, and 
the medical works with a diminution of 3. In the new editions 
the issues of 1884 show an increase of 128 on those of 1883, 
including a rise of 60 in the novels, 32 in law and jurisprudence, 
22 in arts and sciences, 35 in poetry and the drama, and 31 in 
belles lettres ; but there was a reduction of 44 in juvenile works, 
and several other slight alterations. 





1883. 1884. 


Divisions. New New New New 
Books. Editions. Books. Editions. 


-—$————— | fF | 


Theology, sermons, biblical, &c................ 704 208 724 205 


Educational, classical, and philological....| 556 135 543 140 
Juvenile works and tales... 741 198 603 154 
Novels, tales, and other fiction ................ 349 229 408 289 
DAW JUTISPTUCeN CO, AC. s.s06150p yenenseeseny cree 139 84 163 116 
Political and social economy, trade and 187 38 203 46 
DOM ON AO dpicr See gras cooacesais ecaaes 
Arts, sciences, and illustrated works........ 354 137 432 159 
Voyages, travels, geographical research ..| 210 as 236 95 
History, biogra ply Gib. ic. Acs sssetdeaccseneests 414 122 490 133 
Poetry and the Drama f. sisievicis-ssn+o0.s.sanceess 145 14 ‘179 49 
Year books and serials in volumes _........ 315 12 323 I 
Medicine, surgery, GO) 6 ieciieesetisseossbvosien 163 90 160 55 
Belles lettres, essays, monographs, &c.....) 256 48 160 79 
Miscellaneous, including pamphlets, } 199 oe 208 ne 
NOL SETIMONS oisrssvrsseerreeeerscrerecreerersecerees 


4,732 1,413 4,832 1,541 
ee nam Se 9) 


6,145 6,373 
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Analytical Table of Books Published in 1884. 






i nota) of 7 
ooks on eae 
Dec. Subject 


Subjects. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.|June.| July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 
, for the Year. 





Theology, sermons, | |*39| 37] 77| 44] 65) 50} 47 88 | 153 | 724: 
biblical, &c. ........ fi1+10] 12] 20] 18) 11; 20} 16 37 | 205 
eer, ae 
aes page *17| 46| 57| 46] 59| 381| 57 62| 543 
:..: I 50 Wa Le ay 9 Ce a aa eG a 20] 140 
oe oo i. 
683 
Juvenile works and | |*23| 20] 29| 20| 44| 25] 29 79} 603 
CBE jacccnt ecsceece ngs reo Lo ie bs ) 8; 10} 10 18 | 154 
Sar eS a 
Novels; tales, and] |* 9} 32| 81] 25} 28; 21} 32 105 | 408 
other fiction ........ fA Pah wl 126) B8lie bli 28 37 | 289 
Law, jurisprudence, ||* 7| 15] 16} 14] 11])°14} 38 21| 163 
Nico <550-n0yn3se0s cya ee Wy 8 1 5 Bipot 16| 116 
— 279 
Be one one” | |#14| 20] 26] 11| 10} 14}, 13 22 | 203 
y> Pee Sie Mbps a aes ae eng ooh 2| 36 
and commerce .. i ae 


26| 16} 37] 47) 77] 432 
8| 11} 23} 16] 380; 159 
Saray A 
17; 8} 17| 29] 36] 236 
5| 12] 11] 8] 95 
“oy her et 


Arts, science, and]/|*16| 19] 35} 29] 81} 40] 59 
illustrated works {|+ 4| 7| 16} 8); 15} 7| 14 


and geographical 


Voyages, travels, 
research..............+. 








History, biography, 1 |*20} 40| 53} 40] 47} 53| 36| 24] 21] 39] 59] 58] 490 
ae +31 171 17| 13] 11} 6| 13] 9]. 3] 17] 17] -7| 188 
— 623 
Poetry and the|/|*10/ 13} 24} 11} 10| 10) 35 B31 AAA L174 28) 179 
DUPRE. .....2c0ereneee +— | — ane 7 de Ste a eo a te GT ahd ao 
i a 2208 
Year books and]/|*29| 28} 20| 10; 15 9} 80} 138) 7] 23] 35/104) 3238 
serials in volumes f}¢—}] 1) —}—}—j}—{|—/]—;|—J]—]—|]— 1 
is —— 324. 
Medicine, surgery, ||*12| 10) 27| 17) 14} 18; 39] 11] 3) 9) — | — | 160 
oo. ae + Gi Bin ot Sh. UShY Zines fue). et [, 5b 
rae gma | 5 
Belleslettres, essays, | |*12| 20} 21] 13} 10} 8] 12) 2) 4] 5) 15] 38) 160 
monographs, &. f{/¢—| 1] 4} 3/—] 2] 1] 3] 5] 12) 19} 29] 79 
Raa 432 
Miscellaneous, in-) | x . 
. ‘ 6} 14]}:13] 15] 16] 18} 12] 6] 21] 32} 49] 208 
cluding pamphlets, 
not sermons............ re ae Di Be a eet 28. Peta | oe eek ARO 138 
STS eA TE AE Vas 224 a MIG Ras ai) en Rm Blo 
262 | 431 | 586 | 413 | 497 | 454 | 632 | 327 | 308 | 648 | 763 |1054 
6,373 





* New books. + New editions. 
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VIL.—Hmigration and Immigration in the Year 1884. 


Tue following is a copy of Mr. Giffen’s report to the Secretary 
of the Board of Trade, on the “ Statistical Tables relating to 
Emigration and Immigration from and into the United Kingdom 
in the year 1884 :’— 


‘‘In presenting the annexed statistical tables the main fact to 
which I have to call attention is the very great decline of 
emigration which has taken place in 1884. In 1883 there was also 
a decline of emigration as compared with the previous year, but 
the decline, on analysis, appeared to be exclusively a falling off in 
the emigration of foreigners from the United Kingdom, there being 
a very large increase in the emigration of persons of British and 
Irish origin only. It appeared to me, however, looking at all the 
facts, that to some extent this increase of emigration of persons of 
British and Irish origin was due to the fact that the emigration 
had been specially stimulated, the natural current being in the 
direction indicated by the decline of foreign emigration. In 1884, 
however, the facts are all one way. There is a general and large 
decline in emigration, and the decline is accompanied by an 
increase of immigration from the countries to which emigration in 
ordinary years takes place. If it be true that the emigration in 
1883 of persons of British and Irish origin was largely an assisted 
emigration, and not such as would have taken place in the ordinary 
course, and from natural causes only, then it may be considered 
that for two years past the natural tendency has been for 
emigration to fall off, and this tendency was more marked in 1884 
‘than it had been in any previous year since the great increase of 
emigration in 1881. 
“The general figures can be very simply stated. Going back 
to 1877, in which year emigration as compared with previous 
periods had fallen to a minimum, the excess of emigrants over 
unmigrants in that year being quite inconsiderable, it appears that 
in each of the following years, 1878 to 1882 inclusive, there was a 
‘steady increase of emigration, the total in 1882 being 413,288, and 
the net emigration, 2.e., the excess of emigrants over immigrants, 
‘being 330,484. The corresponding figures for the year 1884 are, 
remigration, 303,901, and the excess of emigrants over immigrants 
180,435. - Confining our attention to the emigration of persons of 
British and Irish origin only, the corresponding figures would be, 
emigration 242,179, aS compared with 320,118 in 1883, the 
maximum year; and 150,823, the excess of emigrants over 
immigrants, as compared with 246,314 in 1883, the maximum year. 
“Tt would thus appear that while the maximum of total 
emigration was reached in 1882, and the maximum of the 
emigration of persons of British and Irish origin only in 1883, 
yet the decline in 1884 from the maximum, whether of 1882 or of 
1883, is proportionately as large in one case as in the other. This 
would appear to confirm the supposition that to a large extent the 
emigration of persons belonging to the United Kingdom in 1833 
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was an assisted emigration. In any case the figure of 150,823 as 
the excess of emigrants over immigrants of British and Irish | 
origin is the smallest of any year since 1879, in which the excess 
was 126,338. Thus, after an unusually large emigration in 1882 
and 1883, the year 1884 has witnessed a falling off to comparatively 
small figures. 

“‘Comparing the figures as to emigration alone, without taking 
into account the immigration for the years 1883 and 1884, we 
obtain the following comparison :— ; 


(a.) Emigration in 1883 and 1884. 





Emigrants, 
: } la 3 of British and Irish 
including Foreigners. Origin only. 
Number of emigrants in 1884............ 303,901 242,179 
ie | Oe hanes cee 207,159 | 320,118 
DGOTCAR EG aiausctenaiancwas 933256 | 77,939 





“From this it appears that the falling off in the total 
emigration in 1884, as compared with 1883, is from 397,157 to 
303,901, or a decrease of 93,256, the decrease from the maximum 
in 1882 amounting to very nearly 110,000. As regards emigrants 
of British and Irish origin only the decrease is from 320,118 in 
1883 to 242,179 in 1884, a decrease of 77,939 in one year only. It 
would appear on a comparison of these two figures that the falling 
off in the foreign element between 1883 and 1884 was much less 
marked than the falling off in the emigration of British and Irish 
origin only; but the explanation, no doubt, is the very large falling 
off in the foreign element which took place in 1883 as compared 
with 1882. There is no reason to suppose that this decrease in the 
foreign element, which is now very considerable when the 
comparison is made for the two years, is more than partly due to a 
change in the route by which foreigners emigrate to foreign 
countries. The principal route of such emigration is still through 
the United Kingdom. According to the United States returns, 
and the United States is the principal destination of emigrants, it 
is evident that there has been a real falling off in the emigration of 
persons of every nationality in Europe. As pointed out below— 
continuing certain information given in former reports—there is 
also a small amount of emigration from the United Kingdom by 
way of continental ports, but the figures are still too inconsiderable 
to affect the general totals with which we are here dealing.* 


*«One of the reasons for drawing attention to this question of change of 
route in my former reports was the fact of a certain portion of the emigration 
from the United Kingdom going to the United States by way of the continental 
_ ports, Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam. It would appear, however, that the 
number of emigrants proceeding by way of continental ports in 1884 was 
smaller than in 1883 or 1882, The following is an account of the emigration by 
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“The magnitude of the change which has occurred in the 
emigration is shown by a comparison of the proportion of emigra- 
tion to the population living at home. Last year I pointed out 
that, notwithstanding the magnitude of the emigration in 1883, 
and the increased proportion of that emigration to the population 
in the years immediately preceding, yet that proportion itself, viz., 
o'90 per cent., was still less than what it had been in the early 
years when the separate record of the emigration of persons of 
British and Irish origin only begins. In 1853 and 1854 the pro- 
portion was as high as 1°01 and 0°97; now, however, on a large 
decline of the emigration occurring, the proportion has fallen to 
0°67, which is a proportion that has been several times exceeded. 

“Coming to the figures of immigration, we find that the 
increase in that element, which usually accompanies the commence- 
ment of a decline in the emigration, is very marked indeed :— 


(b.) Increase of Immigration. 3 


Total, Immigrants 




















f : of British and Irish 
including Foreigners. Origin only. 
Number of immigrants in 1884. ........ 123,466 91,356 
‘6 fol) eye 100,503 73,804 
Tneréise "ficken cet 22,963 17,552 





“Thus the immigrants returning in 1884 were no fewer than 
123,466, as compared with 100,503 in 1883, an increase of 22,963. 
The numbers have been gradually increasing since 1879, the year 
when emigration itself began to increase, the increase, as compared ° 
with that year, being very nearly 70,000. As anticipated also in 
the report which I wrote a year ago, this figure of 123,466 is the 
largest on record, the highest figure in any previous year being 
118,129 in 1874, which also took place in the first year of a great 


this route, the figures being inserted here for future reference, and in continuance 
of those of: last year :— 


Adults. Children 
under 12 Years ize 
of Age Total. 
Nationality. Married. Single. and Infants. 


Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. } Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 


Hnblish}.75 40.5 161 188 {1,022 | 102 | 141 Iog [1,824 | 399 
Scotel eee 10) 9 30 3 — 1 41 13 
Trish $on-ceecsses, LOA Rad 56 24 9 6 75 44 


Total British..| 182 211 {1,108} 129 | 150 116 [1,440 | 456 
Foreigners ........ 60 65 354 38 45 36 459 | 139 


—— | | | | TT Ts 


Grand total....| 242 276 11,462 | 167 | 195 152 [1,899 | 595 
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decline in emigration itself as compared with previous years. 
Similarly, as regards persons of British and Irish origin only, the 
increase last year as compared with 1883 is from 73,804 to 91,356, 
or in all, 17,552; while the increase, as compared with the year 
1879, amounts to very nearly 54,000. Here also the figure of 
immigration for 1884 is the largest on record, the highest in any 
‘previous year since 1876, to which date only is it possible to carry 
back the comparisons, for persons of British and Irish origin only, 
being 73,804 in 1883.. 

“ According to former experience all the figures for the year 
1885 ought to be smaller than they were for the years just passed. 
Immigration will probably be less; but then also emigration will 
be much less, and the excess of emigrants over immigrants much 
smaller than it has lately been. Experience is as yet too limited to 
permit of the statement being made absolutely, and it is of course 
impossible to foresee all the circumstances that may affect great 
movements of population. All I am pointing out is that on former 
occasions, as far as we can carry back the comparison, an increase 
of immigration has been found to accompany an increase of emigra- 
tion, and to reach its maximum in those years when the emigration 
begins to fall off from the maximum it has itself reached. Then 
in the succeeding years emigration and immigration both decline, 
the minimum, however, in the case of emigration, preceding the 
minimum in the case of immigration, which, as a rule, occurs in 
the first year after the emigration, having declined, begins again to 
increase. 

“Coming then to the facts as to the excess of emigrants, we 
find that these facts may be presented in the following table, which 
continues a table in the same form published in former reports :— 


(c.) Excess of Emigrants. 














Zoval Emigration and Fete ats of 
and Persons 
Taw : of British and Irish 
mmigration. Origin only. 
Number of emigrants in 1884........... 303,901 242,179 
J immigrants 784.2... 123,466 91,356 
Excess of emigrants............ 180,435 150,823 
Corresponding excess in 1883 Siplinohe 296,654 246,314: 
» PESO Mabvesets 330,484 224,655 
2 Posse igen 315,409 190,295 
p FOO es Bcieok 263,978 180,535 
” FAS eat ne eo 163,190 _ 126,338 
ey US oan 69,712 57,958 
3”) a77 Uesiee uasiNae 38,123 31,305 
” "6 rebaasmep ese 44,665 38,065 


“From this it would appear that the excess of emigrants, as 
regards the total emigration and immigration, is very little more 
now than one-half what it was in 1882, the falling off being from 
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330,484 in that year to 180,435 in 1883. As regards the emigration 
and immigration of persons of British and Irish origin only, the 
decline from the maximum, in 1883, is not quite so great, but it is 
still very much more than one-third; it is from 246,314 to 150,823. 
The year 1883, therefore, must be regarded in all respects as an 
exceptional year for the emigration of persons of BritiSh and Irish 
origin only. 

“‘ The fact being thus evident that there is a general decline in 
emigration, which has practically been going on for two years, and 
seems likely to continue during the present year, 1t may be 
interesting for a moment to consider how far the facts brought out 
in these tables correspond to what has been suggested from time to 
time as the reason for the rise and fall in emigration itself. What 
I have pointed out in former reports is that to all appearance emi- 
gration, as a rule, does not take place in times of the greatest 
dulness of trade, but rather in times of prosperity immediately 
succeeding a period of dulness, and that it begins to fall off again 
when depression returns. The reason may, perhaps, be that as the 
chief emigration takes place to the United States, and as the 
largest fluctuations are in the movements to and from the United 
States, then it is the state of trade there which determines the 
strength of the current of emigration from Europe at particular 
times. That state of trade, whether prosperous or the reverse, is 
likely enough to correspond with the state of trade in Europe 
itself. This being so it would follow that emigration would take 
place from Europe when times are good, and not when times are 
dull. The reason, however, would be not that prosperity causes 
the emigration or dulness the decline of the emigration, but that 
it is the prosperity or dulness of trade in the United States, 
and in other countries to which emigrants proceed, which is the 
real operative cause. At any rate, the facts of the present time 
quite bear out this view. Trade has been depressed in the 
United States during the last two years, and is more depressed 
now than it was at the beginning of the period, and it is 
during these two years that the emigration from Hurope has 
been declining, and that the immigration into Europe has been 
increasing, that immigration, it may be observed, being greatest 
from the United States. It is also plain that emigrants, consisting 
principally of labourers, are hardly likely to proceed to new 
countries in the years when there is no demand for them, and when, 
on the contrary, there is a great abundance of labour in these new 
countries. To some extent, also, I should say that the figures as 
to emigration are affected by the occurrence of years of prosperity 
in this way, that in the earlier years of prosperity, a considerable 
lending of capital from old to new countries goes on, and this 
lending of capital promotes emigration from the old countries to 
the new, helping to give greater employment for labour in the new - 
countries than there would otherwise be. In this way an appear- 
ance of probability is given to the assumption that prosperity is the 
cause of emigration. There is no doubt, however, that prosperity 
in the way described is only a contributory cause. ‘The main cause 
is the great demand for labour in new countries when times are 
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good there, from whatever cause, and it is only a coincidence that 
times are good in these countries when they happen to be good in 
the old countries themselves. It would be reasonable to anticipate 
that the moment prosperity returns to the United States the tide 
of emigration to that country will again begin to flow. 

“One of the best proofs of the volume of emigration being 
related to the state of affairs in the United States is to be found 
in the figures as to immigration when an account is taken of the 
countries from which the immigrants come. Such an account is 
presented in the following table :— 


Number of Immigrants of British and Irish Origin that Landed in the 
United Kingdom from Foreign Countries in each of the Years 1877 to 
1884. 
























































1877.| 1878.| 1879.| 1880.| 1881.| 1882.| 1883.} 1884. 

United States............ 44,878 |34,040 |20,048 |26,518 |29,781 |28,468 |46,703 | 61,466 
British N. America....| 5,687 | 6,204] 3,497| 4,688] 5,761] 6,097| 7,021| 8,861 
Australasia ................ 4,637| 4,207] 4,967 | 5,910] 5,877} 6,871] 6,844] 8,812 
Other places ............ 8,688 {10,493 | 9,424] 9,891 |11,288 |13,275 |13,236 | 12,717 
se 8 ee 63,890 |04,944 |3 7,936 |47,007 |52,707 [54,711 |73,804 | 91,3856 














‘“From this table it will be seen, and it may usefully be 
compared with the tables of emigration, that,the chief fluctuating 
element as regards immigration is in the numbers coming from the 
United States. In 1877 these numbers were 44,000, falling to 
20,000 in 1879; since that date there has been a gradual increase, 
until last year, the year of largest immigration of all, when the 
total was 61,000, or two-thirds of the whole immigration. No 
other destination shows changes at all corresponding, the difference 


-in the immigration from all other places between 1879, the least 


year, and 1884, the highest year, being little more than 12,000. If 
it be true, then, that a large increase of immigration into this 
country means a decline in the emigration itself, and that the 
emigration in turn is determined by the want of employment in 
the country from which the immigrants return, then it must be 
evident that it is the state of affairs in the United States which is 
now diminishing the volume of emigration. Not only are the 
emigrants deterred from going to the United States by the state of 
the labour market there, but many people who have gone to that 
country are returning because they can find no employment at the 
present time. 

“The facts as to the immigration of persons of foreign origin 
are entirely in harmony with those in the above table, but it would 
be needless to encumber.this report with too many figures. 

“Reference has frequently been made in these reports to the 
peculiar character of the emigration to Australasia, which varies 
not quite in accordance with the emigration to the United States, 
and appears to be less exclusively determined by natural causes. 
The emigration to Australasia last year was much smaller than it 
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had been in 1883, but still a large figure; and but for the special | 
emigration to Australasia neither would there have been the large 
increase of British emigration which took place in 1883 from the 
United Kingdom, nor would the figure of emigration last year, 
small as it is by comparison, have been so large in reality. 

“The following table, in continuation of a similar table in 
former reports, brings out these facts very clearly :— 








Destinations of Hucess of Emigrants over Immigrants among Persons of British and 
Lrish Origin only inthe Undermentioned Years. | 
eS 


Excess of Emigrants in 




















Country 
of Emigration and 
Immigration. 1876. | 1877.| 1878.| 1879. | 1880. | 1881. | 1882. | 1883. 1884. 
United States........ — 143*| 608 |20,654 | 71,758 |140,052 [146,323 |153,435 | 144,870 | 93,814 
British N. Americal 2,706 | 2,033 4,448 | 14,455] 16,214] 18,151] 34,344] 37,164 | 22,2737 
Australasia ............ 29,617 |25,501 |32,272 | 35,992] 18,274] 16,805| 30,418] 64,420 | 35,943 
All other parts ....) 5,885 | 3,168] 584] 4,133] 5,995! 9,016] 6,458| — 140*/— 1,207% 























Otel cise, 38,065 {31,305 [57,958 (126,338 |180,535 [190,295 |224,655 | 246,314 | 150,823 
Sa eee eke eee hare OA IR ee ES ae MOT a ee blk ee 


* Excess of immigrants. 
oo 
“This table requires no comment. It is quite evident that the 
large increase of emigration to Australasia in 1883 was of an 
exceptional character, and that the large amounts in the years 
1882, 1883, and 1884 occurred at a time when, as regards the 
latter years, at least, the tendency was for emigration to decline. 
“The following small table also continues a table in former 
reports, showing the number of cabin and steerage passengers 
included in the tables of emigration. It is observable that along 
with the decline in steerage passengers which occurred last year, 
corresponding to the decline in emigration itself, there was an 
increase of cabin passengers, the figure of 57,403 for the latter 
being the largest on record :— 


Numbers of Cabin and Steerage Passengers leaving the United Kingdom 
for Places out of Europe, in each of the Years from 1876 to 1884 























inclusive. ; 
et een eneeneennsnneennesoeeanneees 
Years. Cabin Passengers. Steerage Passengers, Total. 
IS 7 i epceraa ct 41,900 96,322 L3ee22 
WG Pircks) ile 37,047 82,824 119,971 
TO ree ee 43,168 104,495 Ni) Pa 56% 
TD 8, 43,928 173,235 217,163 
"BO cay AG eee, 50,734 281,560 332,294 
OL CAs 54,270 338,244 392,514 
fa PR eh ee ee 56,739 356,549 - 413,288 
HO! lode nee: 55,840 341,317 397,157 
POA F 4. i fatasne 575403 246,498 303,901 


——— 
‘‘ Another fact which has frequently been noticed is the different 
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proportion of English, Scotch, and Irish persons in the total of 
emigration of persons belonging to the United Kingdom as com- 
pared with what the proportions used to be. Since a separate 
record has been obtained of the emigration of persons belonging to 
the United Kingdom, as distinguished from foreigners, viz., since 
1853, the proportion of the Irish emigration has fallen from about 
60 to 30 per cent. of the total, an increase to 41 per cent. in 1880 
not having been maintained; on the other hand, the English pro- 
portion has risen from 30 to 61 per cent., that of Scotland 
remaining throughout the period the same. The following is the 
statement, continuing a similar statement in former reports :— 


Statement of the Number and Proportion of Persons of English, Scotch, 
and Irish Birth respectively, in the Total Emigration of Persons 
of British Origin at different Periods. 





English. Scotch. Trish. 
Period. Per- Per- Per- Total. 
Number. Sense Number. eae Number. are 
Total. Total. ‘Total. 














Three yrs. 1853-55 | 211,013 30 62,514 g |421,672 61 695,199 
Five years °56-60| 243,409 | 39 59,016 10 1315,059 5I 617,484 
y 61-65 | 236,838 | 33 62,461 g |418,497 | 58 | 717,796 





: ’66-70 | 368,327 43 85,621 10 6} 400,085 47 854,033 
71.75|545,015 | 56° | 95,055 | 10 |329,467 | 34 -| 969,537 
Meat 1870" ,..32.i02 73,396 | 67 10,097 g | 25,976 | 24 | 109,469 
— rh ag Y ae 63,711 | 67 | 8,653 | 9 | 22,8811 24 | 95,195 

” tal ie heats 72,323 64 | 11,087 10 29,492 26 112,902 
ero a! 104,275 | 64 | 18,703] 11 | 41,296| a5 | 164,274 

s BER esters te 111,845 49 22,056 IO 93,641 41 227,542 

‘i Lak bed sgenecnrnie 139,976 58 26,826 1r | 76,200 | 31 243,002 

Mees BD vain ties 162,992 | 58 | 32,242] 12 | 84,132] 30 | 279,366 

5 Tce cared be 183,236 57 31,139 10 | 105,743 ie: 320,118 


DES 147,660 |" 61 | 21,953] 9 | 72,566] 30 | 242,179 





“Comparing the above statement with the comparative tables 
annexed, and with the table showing the immigrants of British 
and Irish origin landing in the United Kingdom from different 
foreign countries, it would appear that the change in the character 
of the emigration from the United Kingdom is accompanied, to 
some extent, by a change in the destinations of the emigrants. In 
the years from 1861 to 1870, the annual average emigration of 
persons of British origin was about 157,000, of which 81,000 were 
Trish, and of these Irish emigrants the number proceeding to the 
United States was 69,000, while the number of English and 
Scotch proceeding to the same destination was 44,000. In 1883, 
however, the latest maximum year, the total emigration was 
320,000, and of this only 105,000, or less than one-third, were 
Irish, so that although 83,000 of this number of 105,000 proceeded 
to the United States, the proportion proceeding to that destination 
was altogether not so large as it had been in the years when the 
Irish element preponderated. The proportion of English emigrants 
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now proceeding to the United States appears to be not four-fifths, 
as is the case with the Irish element, but only about one-half, and 
it is the same with the Scotch emigration. In 1884 the proportion 
of English and Scotch emigrants proceeding to the United States 
was somewhat larger, but still nothing lke the proportion in 
which the Irish emigration has that country for its destination. 

‘In former reports attention was drawn at some length to 
certain differences in the character of English as distinguished from 
Irish emigration, particularly the larger proportion of single female 
adult emigrants, and the smaller proportion of children in the 
emigration of Irish persons than in that of English or Scotch. 
This difference in the character of the emigration continues 
noticeable; and without further comment, I have again to draw 
attention to the table appended, which brings out the facts, 
merely referring to’ the observations on the subject in former 
reports. 

“The usual tables are added, showing in detail the sex, age, 
condition, and occupations of the emigrants ; the numbers departing 
from each of the ports of the United Kingdom; the particulars of 
detention money recovered by emigration officers; and the amount 
of remittances by settlers in the United States and British North 
America to friends at home; besides comparative tables. With 
regard to these remittances, however, I have again to repeat the 
remark of former reports, that the data are necessarily very 
incomplete.” 


VIII.— The Trade of Marseilles. By Arcutpatp J. Duny, Esq. 


For many years past the reports of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Marseilles have abounded in lamentations over the 
extraordinary falling off in certain sections of her trade, and in 
vehement appeals to the Minister of Commerce to ameliorate her 
unhappy position. 

As both the facts of this diminution and its causes have a 
considerable bearing upon the trade of England and our English 
colonies with Marseilles, it has occurred to me that a few statistics 
on the subject may be of interest. . 

The French Government appears to be fully alive to the 
gravity of the situation of French commerce generally, and of 
the necessity of doing something to aid its development. In 
February, 1884, it sent Baron Michel, an officer of the French 
Navy, to our Australian colonies in order to study the condition 
of business there, and to report upon the best means of stimulating 
direct trade between those colonies and France. His report has 
not been published, but I am informed that his recommendations 
may be classed under two heads: that French manufacturers 
should establish agencies in Melbourne, Sydney, and Auckland 
to push the sale of French goods; and that public sales of colonial 
produce should be established at the principal ports of France, 
upon the model of the public sales of London and Liverpool. 
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Now the only ports which are likely to benefit much by an 
increase in the volume of trade with our Australian colonies and 
the East, are Havre and Marseilles. This arises of course from 
the fact that these ports are the nearest points, geographically 
speaking, to the great manufacturing centres which deal with the 
raw material imported by sea. Havre is better situated in respect 
to the markets of the north, such as Rouen, Hlbceuf, Amiens, Lille, 
Roubaix, &c., while Marseilles is the nearest port to the manufactur- 
ing districts in the valleys of the Rhone, Loire, and Sadéne, and to 
those on the Swiss and German frontiers. The district including 
the valleys of the Rhone and Loire has often been called the 
Lancashire of France, on account of the vast number of its 
factories and its extensive coal fields. Indeed, the produce of this 
district alone amounts in value to more than one-half of the total 
manufactures of France. 

It is clear that the port of arrival which a merchant would 
choose for raw material intended for this district would be, ceterts 
paribus, Marseilles; and in fact, until recent years, such has been 
the case. Why it is no longer so itis the object of the present 

aper to show. 

Of all the ports in the Mediterranean, Marseilles enjoys the 
highest natural advantages. Geographically her position is un- 
rivalled for commercial purposes. She stands with her capacious 
harbours facing across the sea the long stretch of the African 
coast, once the granary of the world; and the Mediterranean, 
which has been from the earliest historic times, the highway from 
Western Hurope to the Hast, lies at her feet. At her back are the 
most fertile provinces of France, and behind them the great and 
busy markets of central Europe, largely dependent upon her for 
their access to the outer world. At her right hand and at her left, 
within easy sailing distance, are Spain and Italy, whose shipping 
throngs her port and contributes largely to her revenue. Beside 
her the Rhone, the only navigable river of France which flows into 
the Mediterranean, offers cheap and easy transit for the lower 
priced and heavier classes of goods to the very heart of France 
and surrounding countries. With such advantages as these, one 
would have thought that the old Phocean city, as she loves to style 
herself, with her three thousand years, as she boasts, of commercial 
history, would have rivalled London in wealth and Liverpool in 
commerce. That she has not yet attained this position is owing in 
great part to one of the most conspicuous deficiencies in the 
character of the French people, a singular want of foresight and 
initiative. 

And thus Marseilles, with all her natural advantages, through 
her shortsighted policy of grasping at large present profits, has 
let shp many golden opportunities which her Italian rivals and 
competitors have not been slow to seize. The opening of the Suez 
Canal has once more diverted the current of the India and China 
trade with the West into something like its old channel through 
the Mediterranean, and Marseilles might reasonably have hoped to 
profit by it, as the great Italian republics of the middle ages did 
after the fall of Byzantium. Venice and Genoa, Florence and 
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Pisa grew rich and powerful by the Oriental trade, as England, 
Holland, and Portugal did after the discovery of the sea route to 
India and China. And now we find that Genoa and Trieste, 
through their connection with the Italian and Austrian railways and 
the opening of the St. Gothard tunnel, have already succeeded in 
securing a large part of the transit trade to central Europe, which 
was formerly the monopoly of Marseilles and the Paris, Lyons, 
_and Mediterranean Railway. That Marseilles has profited in a 
certain degree by this change in the current of commerce is proved 
by the published statistics of her import and export trade, which 
amounted in 1877 to 4,919,764 tons, while in 1882 it had increased 
to 6,661,965 tons. That it had not attained double that amount is 
owing chiefly to the-obstinate adherence of the city and her railway 
to their exorbitant charges and rates, which are driving trade 
away from her to even unexpected ports. In illustration of this 
the Report of the Chambre Syndicale de Marseille for 1882 says: 
‘“Freights from Odessa to Antwerp rarely exceed those from 
Odessa to Marseilles, and the difference, when there is any, is 
never more than 5 frs. per ton. ... Bale, which is the central 
corn market of Switzerland, is only 34 kilometres nearer to 
Antwerp than to Marseilles, and yet there is a difference in the 
cost of carriage, &c., between the two routes of 12 frs. 97 cents. 
per ton (10s. 3d.) in favour of Antwerp.” 

But it is upon her own great industries and manufactures that 
Marseilles must always chiefly rely for her future prosperity. 

Foremost among these is the grain trade, supplying the 
enormous factories for the preparation of farimaceous foods for 
which Marseilles is famous. Some idea of the magnitude of this 
trade may be formed from the following statistics, kindly furnished 
to me by the Director of the Agence Havas at Marseilles. In 1877 
the imports of corn chiefly for consumption at Marseilles amounted 
to 2,538,088 quintals, while for 1883 they amounted to 6,475,440 
quintals. (A quintal = 220% lbs.) 

As compared with the total imports of corn by the whole of 
France, those of Marseilles were equal, according to the report of 
the Chamber of Commerce in 1880, to 224 per cent., in 1881 to 
29 per cent., and in 1882 to 34 percent. Itis interesting to learn 
that among these the imports from India amounted in 1880 to 
359,764 quintals, in 1881 to.1,233,521 quintals, and in 1882 to 
1,642,270 quintals. And the remark is made that “the grain 
trade with India is attaining every year a greater development ; 
in hard wheats those from India occupy the first rank among the 
napiaes these wheats are taking the place of those of Africa and 

ussia.” 

The manufacture of semoules (semolina), which is now so 
important an industry, is of comparatively recent growth. Thirty 
years ago the factories then existing consumed annually 25,000 
hectolitres of wheat; the consumption is now 1,296,300 hectolitres. 
The exports of semolina amounted to 11,908,048 kilogrammes in 
1882, being an increase of 7,091,937 kilogrammes over those of 
1881. The greater portion of these were shipped to South 
American ports, and it is evident that in this particular trade the 
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Marseilles houses are beating their Italian competitors in those 
markets. But I am informed by a correspondent at Marseilles 
that the extra duty lately imposed by the French Government upon 
foreign wheat will absorb the whole of the profit which the 
Marseilles minotiver had in competition with his Italian rivals, and 
that it is thought that the valuable South American trade will be 
lost by France and regained by Italy. 

The report of the Chamber of Commerce speaks in melancholy 
terms of the depressed condition of the wool trade. The sales of 
wool had sunk from 110,200 bales in 1881, to 75,397 bales in 1882. 
This ominous reduction is explained as follows: “In many kinds 
of manufacture Levant wools have been superseded by Australian 
‘crossed’ wools, and as these latter have been shipped direct to 
London, Marseilles trade has suffered accordingly. We must 
consider the best means of attracting Australian wool to us, and 
must not lose sight of the fact that Marseilles, owing to her 
geographical position, ought to be the wool market for the South of 
France, Italy, and Spain. We should also supply Switzerland, 
Alsace, and the great manufacturing districts of the North, 
especially Roubaix and Turcoing. But to attain this end it is 
necessary that the Messageries Company, and the Paris, Lyons, and 
Mediterranean Railway should assist us; the former by fixing lower 
freights for Marseilles than for London, the latter by lowering its 
rates of carriage.’’ But these highly protected companies have 
hitherto turned a deaf ear to these touching appeals. ‘The truth is 
that the commerce of Marseilles is being strangled by the short- 
sighted greediness of these two great monopolies and that of its 
own municipality. 

As for the much coveted Australian trade, it is not to be won 
by blandishments. Produce will always seek the most profitable 
and convenient market, and shipowners will always charge higher 
freights to ports which cannot supply them with return cargoes. 
As we shall see later on, the dearth of outward freight is one of the 
most serious deficiencies of Marseilles. 

One of. the most thriving manufactures of the city is that of 
soap. There are go factories which produced in 1882 94,000,000 
kilogrammes of soap, of which 22,000,000 kilogrammes were ex- 
ported by sea, and 66,255,000 kilogrammes were forwarded by rail 
to European markets. It is a prosperous and profitable business, 
affording a great stimulus to the oil trade, which has always been 
an important one in Marseilles. In 1882 the oil mills crushed 
309,613,000 kilogrammes of oil seeds and nuts, the greater part 
of which were imported from the West Coast of Africa and from 
British possessions. The report, while noting that there had been 
a considerable increase in the importation of arachides (ground- 
nuts), says: “It is necessary to state that a large proportion of 
African produce shows a tendency to seek other ports, those of 
Bordeaux, Nantes, and Dunkirk, chiefly profiting by the change... 
We remark with regret this constantly increasing competition with — 
the trade of Marseilles; nothing can tend to develop this trade but 
the lowering of tariffs on the different railways for the carriage of 
oil. These advantages, which we have been asking for for many 
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years, can alone enable us to compete successfully with foreign 
nations, who are rivalling us in our own markets.” 

The devastations of the Phylloxera in the vineyards of late 
years have been ruinous to the vineyards of France, and notwith- 
standing the great number of “infallible cures” which are con- 
stantly being invented, there is but little signs of improvement. 

The total production of wine in the whole of France which 
amounted according to official statistics to 56,405,363 hectolitres in 
1877, had decreased to 30,886,352 hectolitres in 1882. Nevertheless 
the wine manufacturers of France have too good a trade with the 
outer world, and their wines have too great a reputation to allow 
it to slip away from them by reason of any failure in French 
vineyards, for they have long since made coupage or ‘‘ blending ” 
one of the fine arts, and they have brought it to the highest 
possible perfection. They have called in the produce of foreign 
’ vineyards to redress the balance of their own. Accordingly we 
find that the arrivals of foreign wines in cask at the port of 
Marseilles alone show the following startling figures: In 1877 
the imports of wine amounted to 4,952,738 litres, while in 1882 
they attained no less than 49,873,930 litres. It is interesting to 
observe that of these imports, 37,740,195 litres consisted of the 
light country wines of Spain, 3,094,986 litres of those of Italy, 
and 2,139,238 came from Greece. The greater portion of these 
wines were used for ‘“‘ blending,’’ but large quantities were sold in 
the shops for popular use without further adulteration than is 
implied by ‘‘ watering.” Another great help to this interesting 
and profitable “ manufacture”’ is derived from the use of raisins 
and currants, the imports of which had risen from 9,290,276 kilo- 
_ grammes in 1877 to 37,075,065 kilogrammes in 1882. Of these 
last 17,623,268 kilogrammes came from Greece, 16,699,420 from 
Turkey, and 1,798,719 from Spain. We have here an explanation 
of a phenomenon which has puzzled many people, how the French 
exports of wine maintained a growing annual increase concurrently 
with a constantly decreasing production by French vineyards. 

‘The report points out with undisguised alarm the continuous 
increase in the imports of English coal. It is decidedly remarkable, 
as the following figures show: In 1880 the arrivals of English coals 
amounted to 166,000 tons; in 1881 to 217,000 tons; and in 1882 to 
282,000 tons; an increase within two years of no less than 116,000 
tons. . The superiority of English steam coal to that of France has 
no doubt much to do with this large annual increase, but much 
also is due to the cheapness of sea freight as compared with the 
railway carriage over the lines of the Paris, Lyons, and Mediter- 
ranean Railway. This amounts to eight centimes per ton per 
kilometre traversed, in addition to the heavy charges at Marseilles 
for handling, cartage, &c. 

The large number of: “ Hiangs” or salt lakes and salt marshes 
in the delta of the Rhone, and of the salt works which surround 
them, render the salt trade of the south of France one of great 
value, as furnishing an important article of export freight to 
foreign vessels. But the low price of the commodity makes it 
unable to bear the heavy charges which Marseilles imposes. Hence 
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we find the exports of salt rapidly declining at Marseilles, while 
they increase at Port de. Bouc, a few miles distant. In fact in 
1882 the export trade at Marseilles had sunk to 12,000 tons, while 
at Port de Bouc they amounted to 30,000 tons, an increase of 16,000 
tons over 1881. Considering the large number of vessels which 
are compelled to leave Marseilles in ballast: through lack of cargo, 
this is a deplorable state of affairs. 

We now reach one of the principal factors in the prosperity 
of Marseilles, inasmuch as it affects all her industries, and has a 
most important bearing upon the present position and future 
prospects of French commerce. I allude to the shipping trade. 
Marseilles deprived of her shipping would soon sink to the rank of 
a fifth rate French town. Her trade and manufacturers would 
speedily dwindle, and finally desert her altogether for more 
favoured localities where the raw material necessary for their 
existence could be delivered at lower prices, and from which their 
products could be carried to suitable markets at lower rates. 
Throughout the long period of her commercial existence, Marseilles: 
has owed her prosperity to her shipping and her intercourse with 
foreign nations by sea. 

It is only during the present century that the manufactures and 
commerce of France have attained any great importance. Within 
the past fifty years under the rule of a Citizen King, two Republics, 
and an Hmperor, more attention has been paid by the French 
Government to the development of French commerce than at any 
previous period. It has encouraged the construction of railways, 
canals, harbours, and public works of all kinds, the establishment 
of factories, &c., &c., and Marseilles has profited by this policy 
more than any other port. 

In 1882 no less than 9,203 vessels of all kinds entered the 
harbours of Marseilles, their aggregate measurement being 
4,060,991 tons, an increase, as compared with the previous year, 
of 284,723 tons. Analysing these figures, we find that 849 were 
“long cours” (vessels from distant ports), and 8,329 “cabotage” 
(coasting vessels), the latter including the large number of Italian, 
Greek, and Spanish vessels which live on the international trade. 
The tonnage of vessels under the French flag amounted to 2,199,622 
tons, and under foreign flags to 1,090,760 tons. It is to be noted 
that 2,315 of these vessels, or 27 per cent., left the port in ballast 
owing to want of freight. 

But the good people of Marseilles have at length, though 
tardily, awakened to the perilous condition of their shipping trade, 
and are making some endeavours to increase and stimulate it. 
Unwilling to reduce their beloved port and harbour dues by so 
much as a centime, if this can be by any means avoided, they are 
commencing by experiments abroad. The report of the Chambre 
Syndicale de Marseille for 1883 mentioned that it had already 
induced several houses of Marseilles to send some consignments: 
of their goods to a Frenchman residing in Melbourne, who had 
promised to push their sale in Australia. It goes on to say: 
‘We are also seeking for numerous adhesions to this enterprise, 
as we wish to give it a character of general usefulness. Our 
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chief object is to stimulate the consumption of French goods in 
Australia, where they have been hitherto but little known; but we 
also wish to attract for the benefit of Marseilles some of the exports 
of that rich country, which has hardly any relations with France.” 
The Compagnie des Docks et Hntrepots de Marseille also has just 
taken a step, the results of which ought to exert a favourable 
influence upon the trade of the port. They have established upon 
their premises the system of periodical sales of general produce 
imported, which has been so beneficial to the trade of London and 
Liverpool. This is certainly a step in the right direction, but it is 
only one of many which the Marseillais must take if they desire 
to emulate the attractiveness of the London or Liverpool markets. 
First of all, the charges for landing and warehousing of goods 
must be materially reduced before the produce of our Australian 
colonies is consigned to Marseilles to any important extent. Next 
it will be necessary to establish direct banking relations between 
Marseilles and the chief Australian ports, as is done in Hngland by 
the colonial banking companies. But lastly, and more important 
than all, measures must be taken to provide sufficient return 
freights for the vessels carrying the produce to Marseilles. In a 
word, a regular current of direct exchange must be established. 

But the same causes which have so much injured the trade of 
Marseilles, have been still more hurtful to the manufacturing 
towns in southern and central France, which depend largely for 
their success upon the cheapness of the raw material which they 
import. -During many years past the Conseils Généraue of sixteen 
departments of southern and central France, and the Chambers of 
Commerce of Lyons, St. Etienne, Nancy, Chalons-sur-Sadne, 
Autun, Louhans, Avignon, Algiers, and Constantine, &c., &c., have 
repeatedly memorialised the Government to find some remedy for 
the evil, urging that the municipality of Marseilles, and the 
directors of the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway, should 
~ be compelled to reduce their charges and rates upon raw material 
imported. However, no Government has ever felt itself strong 
enough to brave the animosity of the powerful interests of 
Marseilles, and therefore no attempts have been made in this 
direction. 

But Napoleon III hit upon a plan which should alleviate 
the disadvantages referred to, in so far at least as those depart- 
ments were concerned, although by doing so he was striking a 
death-blow to the future commerce of Marseilles as a port of 
entry. He determined to open to foreign navigation the greatest 
river of France, the Rhone. Hven in the days of Strabo that 
mighty river was closed to sea-going vessels by the formidable 
bar which has always existed at its mouth. At the present day 
the depth of water on the bar does not exceed one metre, thus 
forming an insuperable obstacle to navigation. At a point about 
two kilometres above the mouth, where the river is 15 metres 
in depth, the Emperor ordered the construction, at Government 
expense, of a canal to connect the Rhone with the Golfe de Fos, a 
large and deep bay situated at the head of the Gulf of Lyons, 
known to the sailors of the Mediterranean as the Anse de Répos or 
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‘“‘Harbour of Refuge.’ The canal was duly constructed, and cost, 
including the immense quays, basin, &c., on the Rhdne, and a 
lighthouse at the sea entrance, 25,000,000 frs. The canal is 
3,500 metres in length, 64 metres in breadth, and 6 metres in 
depth, thus giving easy access to vessels drawing 20 feet of water. 
It was finished and opened in 1870; but strangely enough, for 
many years little or no use was made of it. It was only in 1880 
that the Société Générale de Navigation du Rhine, which had had 
for many years a service of cargo boats between Lyons and Arles, 
decided upon extending their service to St. Louis, and from that 
time the commerce of the new port has continued to increase in a 
very remarkable manner. In 1880 the total tonnage of the port 
was about 50,000 tons. In 1883 it exceeded 350,000 tons, and in 
1884 it had increased to 500,000 tons! It is a singular illustration 
of the want of initiative in the French people, that the great 
manufacturing towns which are situated close to the Rhone and 
Loire, and to which cheapness of raw material is so important, 
should have waited fourteen years to utilise the cheap and 
magnificent waterway provided for them by the Government; 
and this after having so long and so loudly clamoured for it. 

Our colonial produce, which is so much appreciated by the 
manufacturers of central and southern France, will no doubt soon 
find its way to them by the Rhone instead of by the railway from 
Marseilles. ; 

The Credit Mobilier of Paris is now constructing a short line 
of railway to connect Port St. Louis with the Paris, Lyons, and 
Mediterranean system at Arles, thus effecting a saving of 51 kilo- 
metres as compared with Marseilles for goods and passengers 
destined for stations north of Arles, and at the same time 
altogether escaping the excessive charges of Marseilles, for 
St. Louis is a free port. 

Again, St. Louis can offer to shipping visiting her port advan- 
tages which must ever be impossible at Marseilles. Cargoes of salt 
can be obtained in almost any quantity from the large salt works 
in the neighbouring Camargue; stone of the finest quality from the 
celebrated quarries of Beaucaire, Saint Paul-trois-Chateaux, &c. ; 
hydraulic cement for harbour works from Theil, Ain, and Isére; 
pig and bar iron from Gard, Aveyron, St. Etienne, &c.; rails, 
machinery, coals, and implements of all sorts from Creuzot and 
Besseiges, Rive de Gier, Alais, &c.; timber and staves from 
Burgundy and the Jura, &c., &c. 

I have endeavoured to show in this paper that the international 
trade of Marseilles has been for many years in a declining con- 
dition; that the causes of this decline may be traced to the 
excessive port and harbour dues of Marseilles herself, and to the 
high rates for goods traffic of the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean 
Railway. It is hopeless to expect any reduction in these charges, 
for the railway is a monopoly, and the docks and harbour works 
of Marseilles have been so costly, that it would be ruinous to 
materially reduce the dues. 

It seems evident to me, therefore, that the international trade 
of Marseilles must soon desert her altogether in favour of cheaper 
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ports. Her only hope of retaining command of the trade would be 
for her merchants to adopt the Port of Louis de Rhone for certain 
classes of her external commerce, as Nantes adopted the Port of 
St. Nazaire under similar circumstances, after many years of fruit- 
less opposition. 

Failing this, I feel convinced that within a very few years, 
the commerce of Marseilles with foreign countries will dwindle 
down to that which is demanded by the requirements of her own 
factories. 

This would be indeed a sad ending to the long and brilliant 
career of the proud Massilia, the queen city of the Mediterranean. 


IX.—-Statistics of Murder in the United States. 


Tue Editor has received the following interesting communica- 
tion from a gentleman in Boston, Mass., U.S.A., who is entitled to 
speak with authority on the subject :— 

To the Editor of the Journal of the Statistical Society. 


Srr,—I read with interest an article in the London Spectator 
of 5th April upon ‘The Riots in Cincinnati,” and without asking 
an opportunity to discuss the general statements made in reference 
to the administration of justice in the United States “fifteen 
years”’ ago by an unnamed “leading American Statesman,” I 
hope you will permit me to point out that conclusions drawn from 
the statistics there quoted are as inapplicable in regard to large 
portions of this country, as deductions from the total number of 
homicides in the English empire, including Ireland, India, and 
Manitoba would be to England itself or one of its counties. 

The writer says, in a connection which applies to all the States, 
that “‘murders have multiplied tilla general sense of insecurity 
has penetrated downwards even to the classes living by labour ;”’ 
and when he adds that “of course the degree of the evil varies 
in every State,” this must imply that the evil varies only in 
degree. 

Mr. Mulhall, whom he quotes as authority, deserves credit for 
attempting his “Dictionary of Statistics,’ but I may be excused 
for declining to accept him as a final authority. He states, for 
example (p. 381), the total number of persons killed or wounded 
on railways in the United States at 8,215, according to the United 
States census of 1880, but he gives the number of killed as 2,349, 
wounded as 5,866 ; while in the United States census (Compendium, 
p. 1267) they are stated at 2 »541 and 5,674. Ido not find in his 
book the facts stated in the article in the form in which they 
are there quoted. Murder he says is a cause of death in Hng- 
land to 237 persons, in the United States to 820 persons per 
10 millions. 

The writer does not refer to any page of Mulhall or specify any 
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year as the date of these figures; Mr. Mulhall however (p. 324) 
gives the— 














Annual Murders. Annual Deaths and Murders per 10,000 Deaths. 
PED GIATIG Ns a: oo esaseve Eye 531,000 ah 
United States........ 12,067 980,000 PY 


and this seems to correspond with the general statements of the 
‘“‘Spectator” as to the comparative numbers of 3 to 1. But 
Mr. Mulhall evidently means homicides, not murders. (Compare 
his record of Coroners’ Inquests, p. 112.) And by the census of 
1880 the total number of deaths in the United States is given 
(p. 1705 of the Compendium) as 756,893, not 980,000. Dr. John 
S. Billings, the official under whose direction the mortality 
statistics were compiled, considers this number too small, and 
concludes that ‘the actual mortality for the whole country during 
the census year was not less than 17 nor greater than I9 per 
1,000.” Taking the highest rate, the total for a population of 
§°,155,783 would still be considerably less than 980,000. 

The Compendium reports (p. 1707) 733,840 deaths in which 
the causes are distinguished, and as due to— 


Honnicide (0,1. 709); ...3...::essen02 1,336 ; 
Tnfanticides wade. to.keiderhses 40 \ or 1,376 in all. 


This document therefore does not seem to be the source of 
Mr. Mulhall’s 980,000 deaths and 2,057 murders. 

But a comparison between Hngland and Wales eacluding 
Ireland, or Australia and the United States including the Southern 
States such as Kentucky, Texas, Mississippi and California, with 
all the newly settled territories and their lawless population as 
the foundation of conclusions in regard to the country in general 
is Inappropriate and misleading. 

According to Whitaker's Almanack (for 1881, p. 351), there 
were in the year 1879 in England ate Wales Panis on coroners’ 
inquests of— 


BAPAC GAIN: arescsesnccresanhdcevsseesnrseetes 153 cases. 
Matis lat ehter 110 ......1.p4saccasasneene it Ae 
Or of homicideviny.ach.wnstcane BOR 1235 


besides 8 of justifiable homicide. 

Taking the population at the census of 1881, or about 
26 millions (25,968,286, Whitaker, 1882, p. 446). 

This is a rate of about 1 to 86,000. But in Ireland, with a 
population of 5,159,339, there were in 1880 among the indictable 
offences reported (1882, p. 392) 42 cases of murder and 80 of 
manslaughter, or 122 homicides, that is to say, about one to every 
42,250, besides 242 attempts to murder or maimings. ‘These 
statistics of indictable offences also show a larger number in 
Kngland in 1879 than the inquests, since the cases of murder are 
stated (1881, p. 352) at 208, of manslaughter, woundings, &c., at 
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988, without distinguishing the former, and the attempts to murder 
at 60. If the cases of manslaughter included in this number of 
ae were only equal to those of murder we should have 416 in 
1879. 

In Massachusetts in 1880, with a population of 1,783,085, the 
census reports 10 homicides, or say 1 to 178,308 persons. In Ohio, 
with a population (1880) of 3,198,062, there were, according to 
the local or State statistics in 1881, 107 (by the United States’ 
census, much less), in 1882, 73, or roughly— 


1 in 30,000 in 1881. 
1 ,, 43,800 ,, 82. 


In these years (according to Whitaker) in 1881 (Whitaker, for 
1883, p. 418) there were among the indictable offences in England 
and Wales 167 cases of murder and 251 of manslaughter, or 418 
homicides; in 1882 (1884, p. 409) go cases of murder of persons 
over 1 year, 82 of infants under 1 year, and 242 of manslaughter, 
or in all 414 homicides, besides 67 attempts to murder. 

With a population of 26 millions we have therefore about 
1 homicide to 63,000 persons. Averaging the two years in Ohio 
and England the proportion in the former is not twice, much 
less three times, as many as in England and Wales, exclusive 
of Ireland. But if we compare the census of New England for 
1880 with the above figures for Old England, we find that the pro- 
portion of homicides to deaths stated by the “‘ Spectator” are 
reversed, or if I may say so, more than reversed in the proportion 
of homicides to population. 

But the most significant. fact developed by comparing the 
number of homicides in the different States of the Union does not 
seem to have attracted the attention of the writer of the article. 

I refer to the great excess in the old slave States. . 

Mr. H. V. Redfield, in a remarkable book entitled Homicides 
North and South (J. B. Lippincott and Co., Philadelphia, 1880), 
states (p. 10) that ‘in the late slave States the number of homicides 
in proportion to population is far in excess of the rate ever known 
in the Northern States, or in England for the past four hundred 
and fifty years,” and even claims that the number of homicides 
in the Southern States since the war reaches 40,000. 

In Ohio he gives the annual average of murders for twenty 
years at 78, and attributes the large number of 116 in the year, 
including the labour and railroad strikes of 1877, to those 
disturbances. 

By statistics furnished me from the office of the Secretary of 
State I learn that the numbers in 1880-83 were as follows :— 
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But without pressing upon your columns extracts from 
Mr. Redfield, let me refer to the Compendium of the census of 
1880, published since his book appeared. The total number of 
homicides there reported, as above stated, is 1,376; of these 227 
were in the territories (and district of Columbia), containing a 
population of 784,443 (181, including a large number unknown 
killed by Indians, in the single territory of New Mexico). There 
remain for a population in the United States proper of 49,371,340, 
1,149 homicides, or about 1 to 43,000 persons. I do not believe 
indeed that this correctly represents the full number, or contend 
that the actual number in the whole country may not haye been as 
large or, judging from Mr. Redfield’s statements, larger than that 
given by Mulhall. 

I now refer to the reported figures for the purposes of com- 
parison among the States, assuming also that the returns are 
more accurate and complete in the Northern States. 

Dividing the States into groups, we have :— 


In Six New England (formerly Free) States. 


Total Number of 


State. Population. Being One to 

















Homicides. 
PEGI Oey itr cab ld eeethcds 648,936 - 3 eat 
New Hampshire............ 346,991 3 te 
Massachusetts ............ 1,783,085 10 — 
BeRSEIM ONG -2isbess cores suaseer oes HE3225256 — saa 
Rhode Island ................ 276,631 — a 
Wonnecticut. 2.3.:.2.c.00s 622,700 3 — 
4,010,529 19 about 211,000 











Five Middle (formerly Free) States (but including Delaware, nominally 
Slave, and West Virginia, taken during the War from Virginia. 


PW ad OF osc sachscsditsaees 5,082,871 74 — 
PCI A WATE -wccncasovaspesnesainoon 146,608 mnt ae 
New JeOrsey..y......ssseresaces 1,131,116 6 sa 
Pennsylvania .......0...000. 4,282,891 40 rar 
West Virginia _............ 618,457 9 ae 
Totaled ak 11,261,943 129 87,300 








Four Western (formerly Free). 


Total Number of 











State. Population. THanticdes: Being One to 
LEDER, Ee et 2 3,198,062 50 — 
PAULO SOc sao ovedoee dis, 2,07 7.571 33 — 
PERTURB TM, Se a Ses cbeakien 1,978,301 A5 — 
PPS eed nasvasanedtnescees 996,096 35 Tee 


QUAL Sioeeraavacests : 9 250,330 163 56,800 
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Nine North- Western and Pacific ( formerly Free). 
































Towa itil eee 1,624,615 20 — 
(elOPACO 157...0h.b heey 194,327 14 = 
Michigan 2 ..i0%...cned 1,636,937 28 = 
Minnesota ..........cse000 780,773 14 a 
INeDraSka fe tec ieee, 452,402 14 — 
Nevada’ @ iio ecse. 62,266 A, — 
Oregon te aah we: 174,768 6 — 
Wiscenmn in te... 1,315,497 10 — 
Walt Ormi a. coy tardies: 864,694 69 ona? 
BORE 7900 art doc so. 4,106,279 179 39,700 
Seven South-Eastern (formerly Slave). 
VERT LAM hee cdsccscoconde sess. 934,943 6 “pret 
WEES ne ee eee 1,512,565 35 — 
North Carolina. ..........:. 1,399,750 23 — 
South vi ee 9959577 48 — 
TOOT IG eects eccness oben ee 1,542,180 63 —_ 
MS PONACIE Meera Rah cusses. v4 824 269,493 9 = 
BA DEA cet) .cesoncce+ ose. 1,262,505 38 ae 
OLG ME is Pfc 4;917,083 222 about 36,700 
Seven South- Western (formerly Slave). 
INPISGES BLP DE. teers se: .issse.: 1,131,597 59 as 
SGOUISIATIE | icc dose ssensosees 939,946 56 a 
LOSS 22 ae er eh desist, =: 1,591,749 133 — 
CATR ATA o4.seipseston ives: 802,525 21 aa 
BAP 0) yi g aR Oe a 1,648,690 59 ah 
RCD TGSSEC Te). cres.secssesie.0 1,542,359 39 = 
DVEISSOUT Berti ce, Masederectcsee- 2,168,380 68 — 
Oba ENS ses. 9,825,246 435 22,600 





It may be noted that the fourth group is composed mostly of 
what may be called new States, the population in which is less 


orderly than in the older communities. 


Delaware was nominally a slave State, and West Virginia part 
of Virginia, a former slave State, but the number of slaves in 
either has not been large, and I have therefore classed them as free 


States. 


Condensing this statement, we have the following table :— 
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Total Total Number of Bei®g Une ” 
\ Homicides in anal 
Population. | 1880 by the Census. bo 

W rnerly Bre0) score cree} |< OTOS29 He eee 
Five Middle (formerly free ) 

including Delaware, nomi- | 

nally slave, and West Vir- +] 11,261,943 129 87,300 

ginia, taken during the war 

OUIUY IPOUNIA) 10,0. ct..sece ayes ot 
Four Western (formerly free)....} 9,250,330 163 56,800 
Nine North-Western and POT FR 

Pacific (formerly free) ........ 73108,279 179 39,700 
Seven South-Eastern (for- 

merly slave) ayes ated i 7:917,013 a 353700 
Seven South-Western (for- 

merly slave) .........-000 re \ 9:925;246 a 441008 





I do not know from what source the statement in the Spectator — 
that last year (1883) there were 1,500 convictions of murder in the 
United States and only 93 executions was derived. 

We do know on high official authority that in Massachussetts 
in the twenty-two years from 1860-81, both inclusive, 212 persons 
have been brought before its highest courts on indictments for 
murder, 28 were convicted of murder in the first degree, for which 
only the punishment is death, 15 of these were executed, and 1 
committed suicide; a small proportion indeed, but much greater 
than 93 to 15,000. 

The lesson of these statistics perhaps, and of the comparison 
with those of England and Ireland, is that general deductions as to 
the condition of a great country or the causes of such events as 
_the Cincinnati Riots cannot be safely drawn from them. 

LDy Be oe 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A., March, 1885. 


X.—The Industrial Remuneration Conference. 


Wits reference to a notice that appeared in the last number of 
the Jowrnal (p. 694 of vol. xlvii for 1884), the President of the 
Society stated at the Ordinary Meeting on the 17th February 
“that the Industrial Conference, of which he had spoken at the 
last meeting, assembled at the end of January, sat for three days, 
and accomplished a very satisfactory and useful work. It would 
be remembered that the Trustees of the Fund requested the 
Council of the Statistical Society to name seven members for 
the purpose of joining them in arranging the Conference.” The 
Report of the Conference, including the papers and discussion, 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Cassell and Co.; the price of 
the volume will be 2s. 6d. 
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XL—Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 31st March, 1885, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries; (b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions; (c) United 
Kingdom and tts several Divisions ; (d) Authors, &c. ; (e) Societies, &e. $ 
(f) Periodicals, &c. 








Donations. By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Province de Buénos-) 
yres. nfl? 2Année, 1881. La SiG wnt ceness- . 
Informe sobre una comision cientifica en Europa pre- ae ee ae 
sentado al Ministerio de Gobierno de la Provincia de 
muenes Aires. ... Sv0. LSA oc... a arugacerneaeenmiren 
Burenos Aires. Bulletin mensuel de Démographie | The Statistical Bu- 
de la ville de—. IIIe Année. Nos. 10—12,1884....f reau 


Austria and Hungary— 
Nachrichten iiber Industrie, Handel, und Verkehr ... 
La. 8vo.— 

XXVII Band. Jahresberichte des k. k. éster- 
reichisch-ungarischen Consulats-Behérden. XII ' 
Jahrgang (Bogen 1—57). 15 parts.........sscee U Dr. H. F. Brachelli, 

XXIX Band. 4 Heft. Hauptergebnisse derf Vienna 
ésterreichischen Eisenbahn-Statistik im Jahre 
1883. 5 Heft. Werthe fiir die Mengeneinheiten 
der im Jahre 1883 im ésterreichisch-ungarischen 
zollgebiete ein- und ausgefiihrten Waaren ........ iJ 

Oesterreichische Statistik. 4to.— ‘ 
VII Band. Statistik des auswartigen Handels der 
ésterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie im Jahre 

1883. 1 heft. Bericht tiber die Erhebung der 

Handels-Werthe und MHaupt-Ergebnisse des } 

auswartigen Handels im Jahre 1883..............00s00 r 

VIIL Band. 1 heft. Statistik der Sparcassen in den 

im Reichsrathe vertretenen Konigreichen und 

Liaindern fiir das Jahr 1882. 2 heft. Bewegung 

der Bevélkerung im Jahre 1883  ...........csccsseesesees- i 

PraGue. Bulletin hebdomadaire dela villede Prague] The Statistical Bu- 
et des communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers) .... reau, Prague 








The Central Statis- 
tical Commission, 
Vienna 





Belgium— 
Agriculture. Recensement général. (31 Décembre, ) 
LSB 5) ir Bearer eI cles cs onkih nnathdledcncebspabathea eee taR 
Bulletin de la Commission centrale de statistique. 
Ato. 1860-78— 

Vol. VIII. De la Situation et de l’avenir des 
Caisses des venves et orphelins instituées par la | 
loi du 21 Juillet, 1844, A. Visschers. De la 
statistique considerée sous le rapport ca 








The Administration 
of Statistics, Minis- 


physique, du moral, et de Vintelligence de try of the Interior 


Vhomme, A. Quetelet. Table de mortalité 
d’aprés le recensement de 1856, 4. Quetelet. 
Complement du mémoire sur la situation et 
Vavenir des Caisses des veuves et orphelins, 
A. Visschers. Les sociétés d’assurances sur la 
vie en Allemagne, Notice par G. Hopf. Véri- 
fication des Registres de population ... .......0+ 
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Belgium— Contd. 
Bulletin de la Commission de Statistique—Contd. 
Vol. XIII. Tables de mortalité et leur developpe- 
ment, A. Quetelet. Apercu général de la situa- 
tion du royaume d’aprés |’Annuaire de 1874, 
A. Vergote. Statistique du mouvement des com- 
munes et des principales circonscriptions poli- 
tiques administratives ou judiciaires (1830-75), 
J. Sauveur. Statistique générale de l’instruction 
publique en Belgique dressée daprés les docu- 





The Administration 


ments Officiels, J. SGWVeUt ....ccccsscscerseresssssrseessensees . — of Statistics, Minis- 
Exposé de la Situation du Royaume de 1861 a 1875. try of the Interior 
Voli. Base, 8-13.) Ta, SvOnit ides sseattenet scons 


Documents Statistiques sur le Royaume de Belgique 
recueillis et publiés par le Ministre de |’Interieur. 
6° publication officielle. 4to. 1841 oe eseeeees 

Statistique des Hospices et des Bureaux de Bien- 
faisance d’aprés les Budgets de |’Exercice 1853. 
SARL GN Seca stl oetec ise veg dae tenlacacttus) coves shares tddeasateam moteran arenes J 


Académie royale des Sciences, des lettres, et des beaux 
Arts de Belgique— 

Bulletins de ’—. Tome iv, Nos. 5—9, 1837; 

vy, Nos. 6, 7, 1838; ix, 2° partie, 1842; 

x, Nos. 2, 3, 6—12, 1843; xii, let et 2° 


parties, 1845; xiii, Nos. 8—5, 9—12, 1846; The Academy 
xiv, Nos.:7—12, 1847. Plates, Svo.  c..cccscessevess 
Mémoires couronnés et autres mémoires publiés 
par ?P—. Tomes i—xi, xvii—xxxvi. Plates, 
BVO oe BAB a Mestad dacenit nantes Sava cate Meade an vane eh os 
Union Syndicale de Bruzxelles. 8v0.— 
Bulletin de 1—. II* Année, No. 5, et V* Année, 
Yeo Brac ian) p pk Be Oates Wey UR. Ae PT Gp RIL St tee Ree 
Rapport Général sur la situation du Commerce et G. Ee Bevans Usd. 


de 1 Industrie pendant les Années 1877 et 1878 .... 


VILLE DE BRUXELLES. Bulletin Hebdomadaire nth Dr. E. Janssens, 


Statistique, Démographique, et Médicale. (Current Berisels 


TUTIDOES | Maer coden bus cesge recess ek veh asnde Wee tooth noah caveat one 


China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs. 4to.— 
I. Statistical Series. No.2. Customs Gazette. No. Sin 


63. July—September, 1884 0... esecseeseeeseees Robert Hart, 


IT. Special Series. No.6. Chinese Music, J. A. K.0.M.G, 
Var Aalst. (Plates. 1884) - 5.2) ish cntatiskanlasenadnned 
Denmark— 


The Statistical Bu- 


ninger angaaende Kongeriget Danmark. No. 9 mh Wy Sor sale 


Danmarks Statistik. Sammendrag af Statistiske No.9. | 
(In Danish and French.) 870. 1885........seeseeees 
Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift. 6 Hefte, 1884; 1 Hefte, | The Danish Political 
SLES e cree eaten g Revs a5 Ge cnasios Uae ucantcas¥ote vas nasne sh hk clakratbaivertsaase Economy Society 


Egypt. Recensement général de l’Egypte, 1882. Tomei, 
Sections 1—6 (in 2 vols.) (Population.) 4to. Le > M. A. Boinet, Cairo 
RTO LSB Sete tay ests marred caeataxcavetboudivedecetcnscvshtoots 
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France— 
Bulletin Consulaire Francais. Année 1880. Fasc. 4, 5.... G. P. Bevan, Esq. 
Ministére de Jl Agriculture. Bulletin. III année, | The Minister of 

1884, No. 8; IV Année, 1885, No. 1 .......c...ececetences Agriculture 
Minist&re des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de 
Législation Comparée. Décembre, 1884; Janvier, > M. A. De Foville 
POOR EIOP LSI | Beals cccress sn ste stots cussa: tonscsepetaatavetenversaevees 
Ministdre de U Instruction Publique— 
Résumé des Etats de Situation de l’Enseignement 


Primaire pour |’ Année Scolaire 1882-83. La. 8vo. ‘ The Ministry of Pub- 
Statistique de |’Enseignement primaire. Tome lic Instruction 
second. Statistique Comparée de |’ Enseignement | 
primaire (1829-77). Diagrams. 4t0............000. J 
Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin du—.| The Ministry of 
Novembro, 1884 .5..22.085.. 5.5... eee scents Meters Public Works 


Rapport presenté au nom de la Commission d’ Enquéte, 
» sur les souffrances du Commerce, et de |’ Industrie, hg ha Porc ke oF 
et sur les moyens d’y porterreméde. (Doc. dusenat.) pian: 


BUT LSTO. cicscusnebudoccoes saveceeste pees ecto kaer tia tem madera Nara pes 
Statistiques Coloniales pour l’Année 1882. Popula-] M. Eugene Minot, 
tion, Culture, Commerce et Navigation. 8vo. 1884. Paris 


VILLE DE Lyon. Compte-Rendu des Travaux de la 
Chambre de Commerce. Années 1874-77. 4 vols. + G. P. Bevan, Esq. 


Municipal d’Hygiéne. Décembre, 1884; Janvier, Hygidne 


VittE DE Rerms. Bulletin Mensuel du Bureau Lone Ravan ne 
Perrier 1885, Mois cadsscaessecvensdsssisca tenceacelhoo et eee eee 


L’ Economiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers.) Paris... The Editor 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris :— 


Partie Littéraire. Janvier—Mars, 1885 .........c.00 
»  Téchnique. Décembre, 1884; Janvier—Mars, fe: 
PRBS 2H sccssaprassd ls sateen eee ee ae eae 


La Révue Contemporaine. Tomei, No. 8. (Contain- 
ing “La Crise Economique,” by Joseph Chailley.) + Joseph Chailley, Esq. 
shiek Vis shir Sas SRR EEE, OL Ak 

Révue Géographique Internationale. [Xe année, 1884, : 
Nos. 110, Xe eae 1885, Nos. 111 and 112 ............ a ES 

Rapports dela Délégation Ouvrisre Libre & L’Exposi- 
tion Universelle de Philadelphie, 1876. 12 parts, + G. P. Bevan, Esq. 
RSV Oy ices ote een f5-0h,000 + con nucen an dongs vdnase Tere eee nnece Meme eee 

_ Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal de la—.) 

1884, 1885— 

Décembre. Les mouvements de la Navigation 
intérieure en France pendant l’année 1882. Du 
mouvement de l’alienation mentale en France 
1835 a 1882. WVarietés. La Criminalité en 
Italie pendant l’année 1880. La production 
et la consommation de la Biére en Autriche- he Sonat 
Hongrie (1860-82). La densité de la popula- pie ne pociety 
tion dans quelques grandes villes de l’Europe.... 

Janvier. Vues générales sur la Statistique. Le ; 
mouvement de la population de la France pen- 
dant l'année 1883. Les Percées des Alpes. | 
Lie Commerce Exterieur de la France en | 


La Crise agricole en Europe. Bibligraphie 
L’ Annuaire Statistique de la France, 1884 
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France—Contd. 

Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal de la.—Contd. 
Février. Rapport de M. Cheysson sur le concours 

de 1884. Ministére de Instruction Publique. 

Sujets d’étude recommandés par la section des 

Sciences Economiques et Sociales. Les Colonies 

- frangaises. Les Italiensal’Etranger. Variétés. 

Le Commerce Général des principaux Pays du j 

Monde. Bibliographie. Turgot et ses doctrines } 


The Society 


Germany— 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. | The Imperial Statis- 
November, December, 1884; January, 1885. La. 4to. tical Bureau, Berlin 
Prussia. Preussische Statistik, fol— ) 
LXXVI (Dritter Theil). Die Ergebnisse der 
Berufszihlung yom 5 Juni, 1882, im preussischen 
Staate. Landwirthschaftsbetriebe sowie Haupt- | The Royal Statistical 
beruf und Religionsbekenntniss der Bevélkerung. Bureau of Prussia 
LXXIX. Die Bewegung der Bevélkerung, mit 
Einschluss der Wanderungen im _ preussischen 
Staate wahrend des Jahres 1883 .......scssssessessseeeees J 
Saxony— 
Das Statistische Bureau fiir das Kénigreich Sachsen ) 
in den Ersten Fiinfzig Jahren seines Bestehens. 
Festschrift zum Fiinfzigjihrigen Jubilium am x 
11th April, 1881. 8vo. se eh pS Be AN PRT, babe AUN a 
Die Statistik der Arbeiterverhaltnisse und Wohlfahrt- | 
seinrichtungen von Dr. V. Bohmert, 4to. 1879 } 
Berit. Verdffentlichungen des Statistischen fas, | The Statist; 
atistical Bu- 


der Stadt- Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille : 
2 reau of Berlin 


und Witterung. (Current weekly numbers) ............ 
Italy— 
Annali del credito e della Previdenza. Anno 1885) 
Syo-—— 


Atti della Commissione consultiva sulle Istituzioni 

di Previdenze 66) La vary ieetes.s.c.stierscicerssedendvans 

Cassa Nazionale d’Assicurazione per gl’ Infortuni 

Cggli operas aul Lavoro: ...-tictispscnrnscotsarbarataaneies 

Relazione dell’ Ispettorato generale degli Istituti 

di. Emissione intorno al Movimento delle 

Partite pitt importanti dei medesimi istituti 

sl S50 al TBS ea oessiscdecnecsethietesmeteannage aie cote, | 

Le Societa per Azioni in Italia durante il biennio 

IBS2)@ LESS: Piste na Pexay-ticscttns Last teceepenpasterst lio 12: The Director-General 

La Statistica del movimento dei metalli preziosi r of Statistics, Rome 

fra LTialia eal Tester. 3:...25..,sscdeaanmaratenves tos. vassaved 

Annali di Statistica. Serie 3%, Vol. xii.. (Contents.) | 

Ordinamento del Servizio Statistico. Lasciti e 

donazioni fatti a favore di Opere Pie. Statistica 

della stampa periodica. Dei provvedimenti a favore 

dell’ infancia abbandonata in Italia ed in alcuni 

stati d’ Europa. 1884............. Mins AW aatdin os daha ctmetiege xcs 

Atti della Giunta per la Inchiesta Agraria e sulle con- 

dizioni della classe Agricola. Vol. xi, tomo a4 
vol. xii, fase. 1; vol. xiii, tomo 1; vol. xiv, fase. 1. 

Bilanci Provinciali di Previsione.. Anno 1882 ............ J 
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Italy—Contd. 
Bollettino Consolare. Vol. xx, fase. 12; vol. xxi, ) 


NETH) Lan Ro a ls alba cele MI Map MRO 5 ke! dal Mie 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e 
Commerciale. ' Dicembre, 1884)........c1.scccssesnsssssseecasetes 


Bollettino Mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’Emissione. Anno XV; Nos. 10—12 ........ 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito ela Previdenza. Anno 
II, Nos. 17—20; Anno III, Nos. 1—4 wise | 
Bollettino Semestrale del Credito co-operativo, 
ordinario, agrario, e fondiario. Anno II, 1° Semestre, 
DOA Corncnnnstcssnsusecoascteveiycnecoee pute usesagiy meter nette Crem mma emer 
- Bollettino Settaanalé dei Prezzi di alcuni dei prin- 
cipali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current num- 


DCTS) fore csceachsceasassctadeet stl octane aditty an Ronee a eer mena Eee? 
Casse di Risparmio. Annol. Bollettino del 1* Semestre, 


MBSA, + Lia SVO;. ssisticcvsconstaseete seecaqseedes tenpeten amneteee Meme TheDirector-C | 
Popolazione. Movimente della Stato Civile. Anno f OR Pa tpi: 
NXT, 1883. La. Bro. wll Sees ae ee of Statistics, Rome 
Popolazione. Movimento dello Stato Civile. Confronti 
Internazionale per gli Anni 1865-83. La. 8vo. ........ 
Relazione sull’ amministrazione delle Gabelle per 
VAnino 18838, ° 4b0.'. 0. eckrsetcseeanatiene teeecmeneie cater tener 
Relazione Statistica sui Telegrafi del Regno d'Italia 
nell’ Anno 1883. Map and diagram, fol................... 
Statistica del Commercio speciale di Importazione 
e di Esportazione. Novémbre, 1884—Febbraio, 


TSBS vocsccsesescoressne sqosga teens sueatalenetes haateneseaenntesmee.t wie seaTe 
Statistica Giudiziaria Penale per Anno 1881. La. 
BVO. ' a loscacesoadgeoss docheh ratnoyesertoncheaadl tn coh eeeteeaetse Pome saeee tana ete 
Statistica Giudiziaria Civile e Commerciale per |’ Anno 
ibete) Baan Wr Mic) fe Mane ana erie SoS chine aS il any 
Statistica dell’ Istruzione Secondaria e Superiore per 
Anno Scolastico 1882-83. Introduzione ............... . 
Japan— 


Report of the Director of the Central Sanitary] Nagayo Sensai, Esq., 
Bureau upon Cholera in Japan in...1879. Map Director of the 
Bnd Ciagrams, GVO. \:.0/..2:.\sc.. cee nena eter tee Bureau 

Toxro. Journal of the Statistical Society of— K.N E 
Nos. 1—32. es J BpPaNOse) /217 ile, eee eee Coots 


Netherlands— 

Staatkundig en Staathuishoudkundig J: aarboekje ving 
1884. (6° Serie, Elfde Jaargang) Tweede A fleverin Nis 
(Mengelwerk). 12mo. 1884 7 ae deasthpalnesancaenbomeerean : ee . Sc oe 

Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte naar den f SSprnal Z ins 
Leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood in Nederland. pin ciADes 
October—December, 1884) .0.......ccccccssssccesssessscseecssceeeses 

Bijdragen van het Statistisch Instituut. No. 1, 1885. 
La. 8vo. (Contents.) Verslag van den toestand en 
de werkzaamheden van het Statistisch Instituut. The Statistical Insti 
Eenige opmerkingen over de inrichting onzer han- | ~)° °"* Ve. sie Ae 
delsstatistiek. De statistiek in onze kolonién in tute, Amsterdam 
Azié, eene historische proeve. Register op de 
“ Consulaire en andere Berichten en verslagen”’ .... ) 
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Roumania— 
Buletinul Ministerului Agriculturei, Industriei, comer- ) 





ciului si Domeniilor. Anul I, 1885, No.1. Plates. 
SEP fet cancevg dis Meneses ter aan seemed Nanetareciesanostengs ees sctoetastacs 
Miscarea populatiuni din Romania in Anul 1882. | The Central Statisti- 
(Movement of Population.) 40. wees cal Bureau, Bucha- 
Statistica Judiciara din Romania pe Anul 1879. (Ju- rest 
dicial Statisties. yy patok en. veti.otaeedan dae tater eesasses 


Tablou General indicind Comerciul Romaniei cu Terile 
Straine in Anul 1883. Diagrams. La. 8vo. ............ 


Russia— 

Data for the Valuation of Landed Dependencies, 
collected by the Tchernigoy Statistical Department | The Statistical De- 
of the Government Provincial Board. Vols. xi—xill, partment 
(In Russian.) Maps, la. 8vo. 18840 otal. 

Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekly 
numbers.) Fol. (In Russian.) 1884-85 0.00... 

Réglement définitif du Budget de I’Empire pour | M. A. Vessélovsky, 
lExercice, 1883. Rapport présenté au Conseil de { St. Petersburg 
Empire par 8. Exc. M. Le Controleur de amet 
SV aie see sb ocnstuatassnaedeet vers sscutmer eee easel ave Daeretseactseate hier 


Spain— 
Boletin Mensual de Estadistica Demografico-Sanitaria 


~ 1 , 
de la Peninsula é islas adyacentes. Nos. 70—75. BamasenonDy dass, 


Mearpaih | 1884-850 nee SRNL AA et OS Pe NE NT Magaz y Jayme 
Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento. (Current bi-] The Board of Cus- 
weekly NUMDETS)....ssssesssesesneesssseseseemencesssseenseesseesens een toms 


Mapnrip. Boletin de la Sociedad Géografica de—. The Societ 
October—December, 1884 .......ccsscsssssesveeeesssscsesscsovees e Society 


Sweden and Norway— 
Norway— 
Norges Officielle Statistik. Ny Rekke. 8v0.— 
A. 2. Fattigstatistik for 1881. (Public Assist- 
BCE) oe eee OA erst eee eae 
B. 3. Beretning om Rigets Strafarbeidsanstalter ! 
for Aaret 1s*¢ Juli til 30% Juni, 1883. 
Spot feast | Vass ieee prieete Aer beri MN pra | bibnged 
C. 1. Tabeller vedkommende Folkemengdens 
Bevoegelse i Aarene 1881-85. II. Tabeller 
for Aaret 1882. (Movement of Popula- 
TRF aia hgeetetee ets ches eth its wate ae nema Nad jac be a 
C. 56. Oversigt over Sindssygeasylernes Virk- 
somhed i Aaret 1883. (Lunatic Asylums) 
©. 12. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Bergveerks- 
drift i Aarene 1880-82. (Mines and Fac- 
COVIOR yee ee ee eo eee 
C. 16. Uddrag af Aarsberetninger fra de forenede 
Rigers Konsuler for Aaret 1883. 1—4 
hefte. (Consular Reports).........ccssssssssseees 
F. 2. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Postveesen 
for Aaret 1883. (Postal Statistics) ............ 
Annuaire Statistique de la Norvége, V® année, 
LRA cecssidcunsiecdervastys PURER ary tent retr inet ce te 





The Central Statisti- 
cal Bureau, Chris- 
tiania 
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Sweden and Norway—Contd. 
SWEDEN— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik. 4to.— 
B. Rattsvisendet, chefens for Kungl. Justitie. 
Departementet underdaniga Embetsberittelse 
ar 1883. (Judicial Statistics) ........cesseesees 
G. Fangvarden, Fingvards-Styrelsens under- 
diniga Berattelse for &r 1883. (Prisons) .... 
N. Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel, Sammandrag af 
Kungl. Maj: ts. Befallningshafvandes arsvaxt 
Fberattelser for-fr 1884 ...,..ssasaceieverias +2 
Q. Skogsvisendet. Domiin-Styrelsens underdaniga 
Berfttelse Rérande Skogsvisendet fdr ar 
1883...) (Horests.) : (Map ..2bigacare maar 
U. Kommunernas Fattigvard och Finanser. Sta- | The Central Statis- 
tistiska Centralbyrans underdaniga berattelse } tical Bureau, Stock- 
for Ay 1882. (Poor Assistance) — ......0odecesree holm 
Rikets in-och Uférsel af vissa varor Jan.—Juli, 
1880-84, to Jan. — Dec., 1880-84. 6 sheets. 
fimportsiand Vixports) ,...-r:.s:csseeacemebene ane teense 
Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stallning den 31st Juli 
—31st Dec., 1884. 6 sheets. (Monthly Bank 
BRO ETI TIS Jou 5 cdsdoweneesceososcenstoseoarcasnciny aap aiahen nasaeea amare 
Summandrag af de Solidariska enskilda bankernas 
samt aktiebankernas och kreditaktiebolagens 
uppgifter for den 31st Juli—3lst Dec., 1884. 
6 parts. (Monthly Returns of Private Banks) .... 
Statistisk Tidskrift utgifven af Kungl. Statistiska 
Centralbyran, 1884. Nos. 2,3. Map, 8vo. ........ y 








Switzerland— 


VILLE DE GENEVE. Octroi et Ohmgeld. “Cone THe Y Administrative 


présenté au Conseil Municipal, par le Conseil Council of ede 


Administratif de la—-. La. 8v0. 885 ...ccccccccssssooese 


United States— 
Tenth Census of the United States, 1880. 4to., cloth— 
Vol. VII. Report on Valuation, Taxation, and Public 
Indebtedness in the United States as returned at 
the Tenth Census (1st June, 1880). Diagrams... 
Vol. VIII. The Newspaper and Periodical Press, > 
Alaska, its Population, Industries, and Resources. 
The Seal Islands of Alaska, Ship Building Indus- 
tries in the United States. Maps, plates, and 
RUSE AU LODE Bap teeta ki). soos: snobedrds esi causn eee eee 
Approximate arrears of the United States, the several } 
aie: and the ‘Territories... Ato, .s..:..¢cteattocsenaastes G. P. Bevan, Esq. 
Department of Agriculture. Special Monthly Reports | The Department of 
on the Condition of Crops. New series, Nos. 14, 15 Agriculture 
Bureau of Education—Cireulars of Information of ) 
the—. 1884— 
No. 4. Proceedings of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Educational Asso- | The Bureau of Edu- 
CLALION, hss nie Peas tas udas aie Taha ate der BER cation 
No. 5. Suggestions respecting the Educational 
Exhibit at the World’s Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial ix position. fics cecronsocssoasaroiaasnatesevrceess: J 


The Hon. George F. 
Hoar, Washington 
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United States— Contd. 
Bureau of Education—Circulars—Contd. 
No. 6. Rural Schools; Progress in the past; 
Means of Improvement i in the future .............0. 
q No. 7. Aims and Methods of Teaching of Physics 
Bureau of Statistics— 

Annual Report and Statements of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics on the Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of the United States for the fiscal year ended 
30th June, 1884. (Foreign Commerce.) Cloth..| The Bureau of Sta- 

Annual Statements by Countries and by Customs tistics, Treasury 


- The Bureau of Edu- 
Districts of the Imports and Exports of the = Department 


cation 


States for the fiscal year ended 30th June, 1884. 
Quarterly Report of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics relative to the Imports, Exports 
Immigration, and Navigation of the United States 
for the three months ended 30th September, 1884 
PNidi1 1884.85 | ake tetaer tele toed SNe 2 2Y, 
Annual Report of the Surgeon-General, United States’ 
APIO AA OSS st Re Ee aR ee is 
Index-Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon- 
General’s Office, United States’ Army. Authors and 
Subjects. Vols. i—v, A to Hearth. La. 8vo., 
POUT LOCOTO See, Mn Se cosoededysaioach oo hota Y cree vanantoes bots a8 
Annual Report of the Supervising Surgeon-General of} 
the Marine Hospital Service of the United States for 
the fiscal year 1884. Plan and diagrams. ................ 


The Surgeon-Gene- 
ral, United States’ 
Army 


The Surgeon-Gene- 
ral, Marine Hos- 
pital Service 

Henry W. Cannon, 
Ksq., Comptroller 
of the Currency 


Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency .. 
Bes mG LOD utara ratio ace nea¥onsnoseceaineserensosccecstrnar ee 


Preliminary Report on the Foreign Commerce of the 
United States during the fiscal year ended June, 
i ASEEHA, Sind CA reaey 2 tre dit ale roe yo amore oy ee gees era 
Instructions and Regulations in relation to the Trans- 
action of Business at the Mints and Assay Offices of 
Phe wimtedwotates sl SS 1 Gee ccs sectadlecs vs. alededssedtuak tins 
Alabama— 
Report of the State Auditor for the years 1883-84... | 
Report of the Superintendent of Education for the 
wear 1582.9) Boarda i seks escikk eae eliceee 
Report of the Treasurer for 1884 0.0... seneees 
Biennial Report of the Alabama Insane Hospital at 
Tuskaloosa for the years ending 30th September, 
1333-84 Gis. cian Ae S RR Ee. P G. P. Bevan, Esq. 
Biennial Report of the Inspectors of the Alabama 
Penitentiary, from September, 1880, to September, 
TGR ecole dew tac dae neat Pastas eds spies sa aathones Adena MNase osleadeae oe 
Convicts at Hard Labour for the County in the State 
Aimlabamies LSS, tsb. h bel lisste cca ucteet tas anki havea ane 
Arkansas— 
Biennial Report of the Attorney-General, 1883........ 
Report of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction ... for the two years ending June, 1882 
Biennial Report of the Commissioner of State Lands 
for the two years ending September, 1882. ............ 
Biennial Report of the Secretary of State, 1882........ 
Biennial Report of the Treasurer of State, 1882 .... } 
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United States— Contd. 

Arkansas— Contd. 
Eleventh Biennial Report of the Board of Trustees 

and Superintendent of the Arkansas School for the 
Blind, for the two years ending September, 1882 
Seventh Biennial Report of the Board of Directors 
and Officers of the Arkansas Deaf Mute Institute, 
ES FB oo netac cvsec te «eine dab to» -bhhcle ec eee ater eatin TO) tet 
Message of Thomas J. Churchill, Governor of the 
State of Arkansas, to the General Assembly, 
PAAMIATGASSS .., 406s 0Bsi0.8. chill Slt Bec Meee eae mee. 
California— 
Scbool Law of California. Rules and Regulations of 
the State Board of Education, 18838......0..0..........0 
Tenth Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the years 1881-82, ending 30th June 
Report of the State Board of Equalization for 1881-82 
Biennial Report of the Trustees and the Sixth and 
Seventh Annual Reports of the Resident Physician 
of the Napa State Asylum for the Insane, 1882. 
OUI So s-seneoes+arese csetvaagess lita ccReeee ce eec eater sa. eee 
State and County Governments, 1883. Executive, 
Judicial, and Legislative Departments..................- G.P.B E 

Florida. Message of W. D. Bloxam, Governor of r G. P. Bevan, Esq. 
Florida, transmitted to the Legislature, 1888 ............ | 

Illinois— 

Biennial Report of the Auditor of Public Accounts, 
BG S3 Ge. 5 RU cas Go) ocd o>.+.0ovansinscsensncdye aa geartnee ee een 
Seventh Biennial Report of the Board of State 
Commissioners of Public Charities. 1888 ............ 
Fourteenth Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. July, 1880—June, 1882.... 
LIowa— 
Biennial Report of the Auditor of State. Cloth. 1883 
Fourteenth Annual Report of the Insurance 
Department for the year 1883. Cloth... 
Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Cloth../1883) uta Senta. nee. 
Biennial Message of B. R. Sherman, Governor of 
Iowa, to the Twentieth General Assembly, 1884 
Kentucky— | 
Report of the Auditor of Public Accounts for 1879, 
L830; anda ssl earolacn2%.. 2G ee eee 
Annual Reports of the Louisville Board of Trade 
- for 1881 and 1882 
Massachusetts— 
Fifth Annual Report of the State Board of Health, 
Lunacy, and Charity. Supplement containing | The State Board of 
the Report and Papers on Public Health. Cloth, Health, Boston 
CIA GT ATOS Gee euler Cee ecetvantesecescessels sme rcaksereees 
Twelfth Annual Report of the Commissioners of) 
Prisons for the year ending September, 1882 ........ 

Maine. Report of the Attorney-General for 1883 .... 

Michigan. Michigan and its Resources. Sketches of + G. P. Bevan, Esq. 
the Growth of the State, its Industries, Agricultural 
Productions, Institutions, and Means of Transporta- 
tion... Third edition, illustrations. 1883 


ee 
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United States— Contd. 
Mississippi— 
Biennial Report of the Commissioner of Immigra- | 
tion and Agriculture for the years 1882-88 ............ 
Handbook of the State of—. Illustrations. 1882 
Missouri. Thirty-first Report of the Public Schools 
of the State of Missouri. © 1881..........csscsscsssssesesesessoes 
Nevada— 
Report of the State Controller for 1880 ........ cee 
Annual Reports of the Treasurer for 1879 and 1880 
Biennial Reports of the Warden of the Nevada 
State Prison for 1873-74, 1879-80, and 1881-82. 
BF POLES Me rnagess cc 1 APR A NS eas oe ok Stead 
Report of Commissioners for the care of the Indigent 
Insane for 1881-82, and Report of Superintendent 
of the Nevada Insane Asylum, 1882..............ccccse. 
Second Biennial Message of L. R. Bradley, Governor, 
Lay eas teres Ie ant 25m oe 20 ok ee od ees eM 
Second Biennial Message of H. E. Governor J. H. | 














+ G. P. Bevan, Esq. 


Morn koa: 1885485. a eancseMtee whit: aa teu nate oe ae 
Inaugural Message of H. E. Governor J. W. Adams, 
PS cea socohonn bly sas taitianemoasnnenreiniananensanniagiticen dabiv st MGR 
New Hampshire. Census Statistics, 1880 ........ ee 
New York. Report of the New York Produce 
ixchange for the year 1881... also the Report of 
the Statistician of the Exchange, with accompanying 
ReOLeSs ¢ CLOGIL es crv: copmconcarntnpostnnn iceninr'saborrosnpwnstodretopredoas J 





American Geographical Society. Bulletin of the—. ; 
Nos. 3—8, Leste Ti cachet bee nD “ew NSERC D 
Bankers’ Magazine. January—March, 1885. New York.... The Editor 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company - of 
Hartford. Mortality Experience of the—, from | m,, 
1846-78. 91 pp., cloth, diagrams, 4to. Hartford, 
ete WS Ror taeen nati At," 71g Mc Ker SUR Rt a) | A Be cee cree 
Franklin Institute. Journal of the—. January— sighs 
March, 1885. Plates. Philadelphia. o...ssccsscsee aa 
New York Free Trade Club. 12mo. 1882-84— 
Census Revelations respecting the Wages of Labour, | 
and the Profits of Mine, Furnace, and Mill 
Owners in the Iron and Steel Industries of the 
Linited Stated: .<itamtes cial. ci: steak eae 
The Destructive Influence of the Tariff upon 
Manufacture and Commerce, and the Figures and 
Facts relating thereto, by J. Schoenhof ................ 
Wages and Trade in Manufacturing Industries in 
America and in Europe, by J. Schoenhof _............ , 
Society for Political a cats. Economic Tracts. bce aes eee 
12mo. New York. 1881-84— 


Company 


No. 4. Usury Laws, their Nature, Expediency, 
and Influence. Opinions of Jeremy Bentham 
and John Calvin, with review of the existing 
situation, and recent experience of the United 
States, by R. H. Dana, jun., David A. Wells, 
BRU OUNENS: «4 uiiead eames, ceils siugee, des 

No. 5. Political Economy in one Lesson. A Lec- 
Bete: By Arse CO UTLOIS S83 oo sper siadancvenssdeeengi sh 


yas 
| 
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United States—Contd. 
Society for Political Education. Economie Tracts— \ 
Contd. 

No..7. Paper Money Inflation in France. How 
it came, what it brought, and how it ended, by 
Andrew D. White (revised) ...........sssccsssseoseasoes 

No. 8. Caucus System, by F. W. Whitridge ......... . 

No. 10. Of Work and Wealth; a Summary of > pe David A 
Heonomics, by BR. R, BowKer.....scssccsesccesesesesenees oe 

No. 12. The Work of a Social Teacher; being a : 
Memorial of Richard L. Dugdale, by Edward 
IME SIS TOTP So Setapias footers tots tBe ghevesnnsctndasegte btavedioes 

No. 18. The Standard Silver Dollar and the | 
Coinage Law of 1878, by Worthington C. Ford ) 





(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
Canada, Dominion of— 
Reports, Xc., for the year ended 30th June, 1884. 8vo— } 
Dist ie sO dipor- General 07). i. «<cvseesceacumiseenarswoctomeiaae’ 
Department of Marine and Fisheries............ 
Prvbeind ReVen wes oss. svcciug se taetnt ctr actavtemcasesse aces 
Afinister of J Ustice.. <ccnsvavcescderontis calacseunneeeneee 
of Public W orkss...ci4iyciees nee 
re a of Railways and Canals ...........00. | 
Postmaster-general ; Gass. uss athens motbsvaeaen | 


3 29 


Padlic:Accounts.,...cssssjscesesseopsce os iereerete ce 
Trade and Navigation (0... sss stsctsece “ 
Reports, ge., for the year 1884. 8vo.— 
Of the Department of Indian A tigirs Peete 
of the Interiors cecwimacessertensece : - 
YY - of Militia and Defence _............ 
anak eneties of Canada j:/).5:.05.-cnune mea eee J.G. Bourinot, Esq., 
Minister of A griculture.. ricer satets- tee Ottawa 
3 Beerétary of State .ci-sccieeeemeeomete eacmecnre 
Estimates of Canada for the fiscal year ended 
BOUL AG, LESG. a... vedsecsosrsnsevntenaccatecbieate amas te Raha ae 
Report of the Board of Examiners for the Civil 
pervice tuiCanada for-1884' 2). wat Ac.cuce eerie. 
Report on Canadian Archives by D. Brymner, Archivist, 
Lictey OSD ty Sia RONG MOEN ie REAL A ys ede Bn 
Reports relative to Manufacturing Interests in existence 
TI OANA) LSC: | Pati Liens adeeb ace astlacsbne ct oe lioe Ree 
Return for all Orders in Council and Other Papers 
relating to Licenses to cut ‘Timber on Lands on the 
Mortevy tliamu Reser y6.. asi. (a0. 1..nalinstessccattaamietae 
Shareholders in the Chartered Banks of the Dominion 
of Canada on the 31st December, 1884 ......... ccc 


9 bP] 
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Cape of Good Hope— 

Acts of Parliament of the Colony of the—, Session 1884, } 
being the 1st Session of the Seventh Colonial Parlia- 
merit OAialem ters. pitt tak ABA es, Dearie ene abit coe 

Sources of Revenue of the Colony of ee with Tariffs 
at present in force, and additional Extracts from 
Acts of Parliament prpcate Public Expenditure. 
Biv, ABBA iia cete etn. nn nctsss Innjesiusntadscasetnyesap ceased eaaepaave 


The Colonial Secre- 
tary, Cape Town 


, ~ 
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Cape of Good Hope— Contd. 
Votes and Proceedings of the Legislative Council. 
First Session, 1884. Half calf. Fol.— 
Appendix I (containing various Reports)— 
Vol. I. General, Appropriation, Loans, Financial 
Vol. II. Appropriation of Public and Private 
Moneys, Customs, Deeds, Education, Museums 
and Galleries, Public Libraries, Parks and 
Gardens, Medical and Hospitals, Postal, Police, 
Colonial Forces, Petitions to Parliament, Works 
Sri uildin ess Conyietat sno sce Saint once lens 
Vol. I1I. Railways, Telegraphs, Irrigation Survey, | 
Woods and Forests, Veterinary Immigration, 
Mines, Harbours, Miscellaneous, Native Affairs. 
LSS RIL PRU Bes. yateten eee wuph skva ome des -wcauslonconees vee 
Appendix II. Reports of Select Committees, 
LR Slee 108s OVO, werent oRactemssedt ssisvettereauats rvs iesrseecess ss 2 





ye Colonial Secre- 
tary, Cape Town 





Cyprus, Report on the Census of Cyprus, 1881, with] F. W. Barry, Esq., 
mAppendix. (C4264. ] Wole L884. ce.sacsvessssonsetinvseess M.D. 


India, British— 
Report of the Indian Education Commission. Boards. ) 
ELS Wigs oe sce Soetees pavovnd Haha tis nde Ras Midaserah op sslethisao stokes j 
Appendix to Education fone i Report. Reports 
of Provincial Committees of Bengal, Bombay, Central 
Provinces, Hyderabad Assigned Districts, Madras, 
North Western Provinces, and Oudh and the Panjab. 





B vols. Boards, fol. 1884 seessssssssssseeessssnetinerine ile aarp tt Shea 
Assam. General Report on Public Instruction in—, for 1 en eae 
Phe syear 1881-82; °° Boards, :folt o30 videsubsenides.sedassonnseons i 
Coorg. Report on Education in, from 1834-82. 
BEN Ny os ac ce roses: sas abapat ee Saree we asco seb dss dons pe rane dep snetioes ea 


Report on Sanitary Measures in India in 1882-83 ; 
together with Miscellaneous Information up to June, 





18840°-7 oln xvi 1884. iP C—-411G | boos cs lees, J 
Statement of the Trade of British India with British atl Paneer 
Possessions and Foreign Countries for the five years Tadlig Odioa. Bde 


1879-80 to 1883-84. [O-4293]  w.csccscssesensesensseees 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. Nos. 

OES SAB D: opty sth oepas theese s.6itotaeosnaeathdeoeaninodbensGaametec The Indian Govern- 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries, Accounts of. ment 

PRON RHC Se. LORABG ions coniicedtdedons paneeefoanmpieaps bass acbess) 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Proceedings of the—. Nos. 9 and 10. 1884. ............ 
Journal of the—. Vol. lii, Part 2; 1883; vol. i The Society 
PEE ee ING a ey. LO Sti han0h.55icensadpacndee aber densi ve jade covspapuce 


Jamaica— 
[First] Report of the Registrar-General on the) 
Births and Deaths registered ...to 30th Septem- | 
lee Bey Ls Site, Sa ao arin Tt Geen i fa an Sar et seer ea The Librarian, Co- 
Second Annual Report of the Registrar-General lonial Office 
on the Births, Deaths, and Marriages registered | 
Per UGLY LO 6 OE OL si cpnendesnnsaansancni steer nahnonessedorsnes D) 


ul a ‘ b - es % ~*~ oo 
& . Fy : e., 
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New South Wales— 


ral of New South 


The Registrar-Gene- 
Statistical Register of— for the year 1883.............00 | 
Wales 
Australian Mutual Provident Society. Report on the 
Mortality Experience of the—. 1849-78. Ding M. W. Beazeley, Esq. 


AEG PY INCY, LSSQOK a. lscccsUieidiovaerotvedeeeeertst eee 


New Zealand. Statistics of the Colony of New Zea-) 
land for the year 1883; with Abstracts from Agricul- | The Registrar-Gene- 
tural Statistics of 1884, and Industrial Statistics from of New Zealand 
the-census of 1881...) Molin... micsislscdtmakseucoriweve cases: 


The Registrar-Gene- 


containing Vital Statistics. Nos. 84, 103, 1884; rallof, Queensland 


Queensland. Supplement to the Government Gazette, 
NLL, 1885....:.-.na:04 AME ARON tes GRORNUR. cclee aOO } 

South Australia. Census, April, 1881. Fol. ............ men . eres 

Victoria— 

Australasian Statistics for the year 1883. Fol............. He ee Esq., 

thy Gold Pelé of Viele, a ee eae eee 


2684s 9-Plan ..5Bhcee eee eae neta eee eee ee eee eee 
Patents and Patentees. Vols. xiii and xiv. Indexes} The Registrar-Gene- 
for the years 1878 and 1879. Plates, Ato. ................ f — ral of Victoria 


Statistical Register of the Colony of Victoria for 1883. \ 
Part 4, Interchange. Part 5, Vital Statistics, &c. 
farb..0,.) .roduction: = Parte, ices crane H. H. Hayter, Esq., 


Part 8, Law, Crime, &c. Part 9. Religious, Moral C.M.G., Govern- 
and Intellectual Progréss\\ vee ee ee ment Statist. 
Victorian Year-Book for 1883-84 (eleventh year of 


issue), by H. H. Hayter, C.M.G. Map, 8vo............. yy) 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 


Agricultural Produce Statistics, Great Britain. Tables TT Wits Acie oan ieee 
showing the extent in Statute Acres, and the Esti- Sen. 7 ue 
mated Average Produce per Acre of the principal partment, tINY: 

2 i P ne Council Office 


Crops for the year 1884. [C-4216.] 8vo. ou... J 
Building Societies. Abstract of the Accounts furnished 
by—, incorporated, to the 31st December, 1, | J. M. Ludlow, Esq. 
including Great Britain and Ireland. No. 282........ 
Charity Commissioners for England and Wales. GP.B Es 
Twenty-seventh Report of the, 1879. No. ro-2507] f Ee ert asl 
Election Expenses, and Number of Electors on the 
Register in each County, City, or Borough. . | J. R. Carter, Esq. 
No, 424. “1869 «Singha, Pic cemberetettatces basses entders.sf0he2 


and other Papers printed by order of the House of . 
Commons, 1801-32, 1882-44, 1845-50. | 8 vole, (¢ 1 Ling Roth, Esq. 
LOL... sakcacidhsanseseatseded of eactdel tAeh nia Mae E Ee ean SEM eo 


wee See - ‘awd a) + - 
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Donations—Contd. 





» 


Donations. | By whom Presented. 


United Kingdom— Contd. 
Population and Representation. Returns showing the ) 
Population of each County, including Cities and | 
Boroughs in the United Kingdom, according to the | J. R. Carter, Hsq. 
Census Returns of 1821, 1831, 1841, 1851, and ; 
T86l 3. A NO: 400 ep dSOR. ss aiken At J 

Reports of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
for 1883. Part B, Appendix (G). Industrial and | The Registrar of 
Provident Societies. Part C, Appendix (H). Trade Friendly Societies 
Unions.0 Svo., ¢lUSSdeus sceliasian. 11k. censeriah... 

Reports respecting the late Industrial Conflicts in the 
Pic Gtatoms, KO SaRSE la. UT, mut in oth et G. P. Bevan, Esq. 

Report of the Poor Law Commissioners... on the ) 

Continuance of the Poor Law Commission, and on 

some further Amendments of the Laws relating to 

the Relief of the Poor, with Appendices. Cloth, | Predoricls Purdy, 
SVO.- LBA, .s.coeewernbeedm he, isdn ered dunes «eee aceaeh { sq. 

Reports of Special Assistant Poor Law Commissioners 
on the Employment of Women and Children in 
PUPrICUa ree: COb OVO; 1 SAG 0, | acedeccrsnuniaczersnnnecnnee a 

Statistical Abstract for the Principal and other Foreign 
Countries in each year from 1873 to 1882-83. + The Board of Trade 
Eleventh number. [O0-4272.] 8V0. veecccssssssessseese on 

Statistical Report of the Health of the Navy for the | The Medical Depart- 
Wear LGOs.. 0-680. Maps cSyDioct memati cided eets. ment 

Trade and Navigation. Monthly Returns of—, 

December, 1884, January and February, 1885 _........ t The Board of Trade 





England— 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to September, Births] The Registrar-Gene- 
and Deaths to December, 1884. No. 144 we. ral of England 


The History and Proceedings of the House of Lords, ) 
from the Restoration in 1660 to the present time . 
Vols. i—viil, Calf, 8v0; 1742-43 oicceecccscceeseeeee 

The Parliamentary Register, or History of the Pro- 
ceedings and Debates of the House of Lords.. 
8 yols., calf, Svo4 GAZ 7 5:83 aad: cet cowt eid cogs 

A Collection of the Parliamentary Debates in England 
from the year 1668 to the Present Time. Vols. 





i—xxi, calf, 8y0.) [L(ALCA2. ...cccpstics nn cacthogs ett ncntaceeeee . Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
The History and Proceedings of the House of Commons 
from the Restoration to the Present Time... Vols. 





iand ii, calf, 8vo. 1742. ........ cophlbohn tg RPE ea AED Pas 
A General Collection of Treatys of Peace and Com- 
merce, Renunciations, Manifestos, and other Publick 
Papers, from the year 1642 to the end of the reign 
of Queen Anne. Vol. iii. xxxili+ 492 pp., calf, 
bie A TiOaes WA LB tececdons -screche reget nhs aie. cevdateea vee! 3) 





London— 

Births and Deaths in London and in twenty-seven 
other great Towns. (Weekly Returns, with an 
Annual Summary.) (Current numbers)................ 

Report of the Chief Officer of the Metropolitan sm Captain E. M. Shaw, 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of England 


Brigade on the state of the Brigade, and the Fires 
in London during the year 1884. 8VO.  ..cesscerrees 
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Ireland— 

Detailed Annual Reports of the Registrar-General of ) 
Marriages, Births and Deaths in Ireland. Fifteenth 
to Highteenth, 1878-81, 8vo.; Nineteenth and 
PE WETUGIELI A LOw 2- oe tbe! OLS ce evctes cs scse0-crnaieeeay aie oetae 

Supplement to the Seventeenth Report of the Registrar- 
General of Marriages, Births and Deaths, containing mie : 
Decennial Summaries for the years 1871-80. No. BeBe for bees Parag 
TEE TEAC ERs bac amie me ep OW re Tee Chars 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to September, 1884; 
Births and Deaths to December, 1884. No. 84........ 

Dousirn. Births and Deaths in Dublin and in fifteen 
of the principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly 
Returns, with a Quarterly and Yearly Summary) ....} 








Scotland— 

Quarterly Return of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages ) 
registered in the Divisions, Counties, and Districts 
of Scotland. Quarter ending 31st December, 1884. The Registrar-Gene- 
ENE A205 | OVO. oc ssurseenssness sstesaactasessvapecasiactettt ese: seep aesdare ie 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal The ce 
Towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns.) (Current 
BIRURIOO ER) (05504200 ss2,nn cise psnds levesiaccageeaeteeee regu eee aed 


Epinsuren. Abstracts of the Accounts of the af The City Chamber- 


poration of the City of Edinburgh for 1884, with an ee 


Appendix. Cloth, tol.) LSS84 s2chc....cescvoactecsarnnssovtasteres 
(d) Authors, &c. 
ATKINSON (Epwarp). The Distribution of ped 
or the Mechanism and the Metaphysics of Exchange. 
Three essays: What makes the Rate of Wages? What + The Author 
isa Bank? The Railway, the Farmer, and the Public. 
v + 303 pp., cloth, 8vo. New York, 1885 ..............0 
BatLey (W. F.). Magisterial Reform; being some con- 
siderations on the present Voluntary System, and 
suggestions for the substitution of an Independent Paid 3 
Magistracy. 911 "pp., Sv0.: T1885 ss. Nee iets socetater 
Brum (G.). Nachtrag pro 1883 zu der Statistik der 
Mortalitits- und Invaliditits- Verhiltnisse bei dem 
Beamten- Personal der Bahnen des Vereins Deutscher + 
Hisenbahn-Verwaltungen. 23 pp., 8vo. Berlin, | 
SMe g seo eae eaten teas anc tess oaks core sh skeohigaes meena ae Mckee UE 
Bouton AND PARTNERS (MEssrs.). Notes on the Growth ) 
of Sugar-Beets in the United Kingdom, with a few | 
hints for their cultivation, and an Estimate of the | G. P. Bevan, Esq. 
Profits to be derived therefrom, collated by—. 16 pp., | 
plate, Sv0..- (TL ESAA rete: esas Sastedecvas’ obonteioa dvuhocBesetetunatnoive 
BorkKeE (Sir BeRNaRpd). <A Genealogical and Heraldic 
Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage, together | Messrs. Harrison and - 
with Memoirs of the Privy Councillors and Knights. Sons 
Forty-sixth edition. Cloth, la. 8vo. 1884.0... 
BuRRIDGE (ARTHUR F.). On the Rates of Mortality in 
Australia. 23 pp.; Sv@atrteressmses teem nce tiers reesssaeoks i ee \ The Author 
CHAMBERS (G. F.). A Record of Parliamentary Elec- 
tions, 1868-74, giving Statistics of Population, Regis- G.P.B r 
tered Electors, Names of Members and Candidates, pee tene NELL! MELA! C 
Votes polled, &c.... vi+ 71 pp., 8vo. 1874 


93 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Chalmers (Thomas). Tracts on Pauperism, Boards, 
8vo. 1833— 

A Speech delivered before the General ea 
of the Church of Scotland, explanatory of the 
Measures which have been successfully pursued 
in St. John’s Parish, Glasgow, for the Ex- 
tinction of its Compulsory Pauperism, with an 
ADPPORGEX. 7] (LOS BR aie nasties oe avid ifooe 

Statement in regard to the Pauperism of Glasgow, 
from the Experience of the last eight years. 1823 

Ono the Parliamentary Means for the Abolition of 
Pauperism in England; being the substance of 
the fifteenth number of the Christian and Civic 
Economy of large towns. 1824 wo... 

‘Crataiz (Masor P. G.). On the Production and 
Consumption of Meat in the United Kinga | The Author 
Gpp., diagrams  SvO PM L884 wie Al scstestesbunsatereseet 
Curtis (Cuartes E.). Estate Management; 
99 


> Thomas, Beggs, Esq. 


practical handbook for Landlords, Stewards, and 

Pupils. With a Legal Supplement by a Barrister. 

xv + 352 pp., cloth, illustrations, 8vo. 1882............ 

CzorRNIa (CARL FREIHERRN von). Die Alten 

Volker Oberitaliens Italiker (Umbrer), Raeto- 

Etrusker, Raeto-Ladiner, Veneter, Kelto-Romanen. f ie 

Hine Ethnologische Skizze von—. 310 pp., half 

moroeed; la. Syore- Wien OSGi wens cules J 

[Doctor oF Mepicine]. State Measures for the 
direct prevention of Poverty, War, and Pestilence... — 
b Aarons POS) Pp gk tO. sh OOD Las cst rascuswaenecsnsttitses tenet 
Grepprs (Parrick). An Analysis of the Principles 
of iit Part I. 40 pp., diagrams, 8vo. tase t The Author 
[Guy (W. A.).] Miscellanea: Sanitary, Social, and 

Political, by a London Physician. VI, Health in 

its Economic Relations, a Sequel of the Inter- 4 

national Health Exhibition of 1884. 16 pp., 8vo. 

Korési (Josef )— 

Die Kindersterblichkeit in Budapest wahrend der ) 

_., Jahre 1876-81. 72 pp., la. 8vo. Berlin, 1885 .... 

Uber den Einfluss der Wohlhabenheit und der 
Wohnverhialtnisse auf Sterblichkeit und Todes- | ii 
ursachen mit besonderer beriicksichtigung des 
Auftretens der Infectiésen Krankheiten. 63 pp., 
lasSvoe> Stouttoarty 1885 vs.t:k8, Sh ont ' 

Layeton (W.). Two Letters on Banks and Praet G.PB E 

Shareholders. ‘Two parts, 8vo. Marchester, 1879 oe atch heat tava: 

MarsHatt (AtFreD). The Present Position of 

Economics. An Inaugural Lecture given in the The Auth 

Senate House at Cambridge, 24th February, 1885. ica ee 

EO ee) Uo Let Teed ste Ea ny ee en 

MiscuierR (Ernst). Alte und neue Universitiits- } 
Statistik. Antrittsrede gehalten zu Beginn des — 
Winter-Semesters 1884-85. 32 pp., 8vo. Prag, 1885 

Nisrop (A. H. Van) and Baax (E.). De Neder- 

landsche Naamlooze Vennootschappen, Jaargang The Autt 

1884, (Dutch Joint Stock Companies.) li+586pp., Meee a 

SE NA) er Ps WUIG cio eioeiceee latina rnsocca dame ndisbicustiloers ap ditatinndsournaiess 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Page and Gwyther (Messrs.)— 
Chart of Prices and Rates in London during the 
year 1884. > Slieetienye.d i tieces isin A eee ent ae Messrs. Page and 
Chart of Money and Discount Rates in London Gwyther, London 
during the year L854 Sheet weston comatwescieorner ant 
Parsons (J. Lanapon). The Sugar Industry in the) 
Mackay District. Notes of a trip among the Mackay . 
Sugar Pienbour ; the othr ee Question mp aig Oth ee 
Queensland... 40 pp., 8vo. Adelaide, 1888 ........ 
Pierrard (Paul)— 
Tableaux Synoptiques du Commerce de Laines, Fils, ) 
et Tissus en Angleterre pendant |’ Année 1884. 
SH Cet 2, J...05.+2 +. adep ah esata Set eon ae eenee en ot Me ae detest tes 
Comment résoudre les Difficultés Economiques 
actuelles? Htudes sur la Situation Agricole, pe oR 
Industrielle et Commerciale en France, et les 
moyens proposés en 1885 pourl’améliorer. 47 pp., 
la. Svo. « Parish Sho eines ene ee tokt.. cere 2 
Poor. Collections relative to Systematic Relief of = 
Poor at different periods and in different Countries, 
with observations on charity, its proper objects and ( Frederick Purdy,Esq. 
conduct, and its influence on the welfare of nations. 
* [Anon. | 220 pp-iboarda, Svog, EOI : ie ttetartt. tars J 
Rover (Wii1am). Lancaster Mortality ; Statistics 
of the Death-rate in the Borough of Lancaster, } The Author 
1850-83. 8vo. Lancaster, 1884 .).......... messes semen 
Rotu (H. Line). The Mackay (Queensland) Sugar 
Crop as affected by the weather and want of labour. 73 
4 pp., Svo.. Mackay, 1884........is.cc?.0rscnex, peeeeeeres-ootepeeeee 
ScHoENHorF (J.). The Tariff on Wools and Woollens. 
Discriminations against American Maoufsetners | Hon. David A. Wells 
14 pp., 8vo. NewrMork LS8is cae peeset aeeceersp phe 
Scosite (Con.). Our Crop Markets. A paper read 
before the Manitoba Historical and Scientific Society. 
LA: PP ig BVO.’ .cccsudst--- sn epoeeeees ate seMe sakes Cate pe Stele hen sate cdl e 
ScRATCHLEY (ARTHUR). ‘Treatise on the Enfranchise- \ 
ment of Copyhold, Life-leasehold, and Church 
Property; in two parts. Part I, Principles and 
Practice, with Rules for the formation of Copyhold > P. Crellin, Esq. 
Enfranchisement and Freehold Land Societies, and 
Remarks on the Transfer of Land Question. 
xii + 128 + 48 pp., boards, 12mo. 1859 ................ J 
SrrencG (HERMANN). Rohprodukte und deren Fun- 
dorte in der Schweiz. 18 pp., 4to. ........... pera ESI 
Suttivan (Str E.). Free Trade Bubbles. Second G- PY Bivawts 
edition. x + 280 pp., plate, 12m0. 1883 ween ore ae 
Taytor (J. Hupson). China’s Spiritual Need tf R. J. Landale, Esq., 





Sir R. W. Rawson, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 


The Author 


Claims. Sixth edition. iv + 91 pp., plates, &c., China Inland Mis- 
ALO.” “VBS, cB Ne ren essere ean Vereen sashes cetasate aN aE. ods sion 
Tooke (THomas), Considerations on the State of : 
the ee a + 152 pp., boards, 8vo. 1826 .... } TBS 2S 
Weeks (J. D.). Report on the Practical Operation” 
of Arbitration and Conciliation in the Settlement of 
Differences between Employers and Employés in + G. P. Bevan, Esq. 
England. 47 pp., cloth. Harrisburg (U.S.A.), | 
i Ray £5 MORN seater Se OF Maite Oe fn Pene eeene e e 4 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. 





By whom Presented. 


(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Wells (David A.)— 

The True Story of the Leaden Statuary; or a) 
curious chapter in Economic History. 13 pp., 
BVO a NOs LIOR Ly oat scl et aeck oc onssaeseoseareancoerands 

Rational Principles of Taxation. (Journal of Social 
Science, July, 1874.) 8vo. New York .......0..... 

Contraction of Legal Tender Notes v. Repudiation 
and Disloyalty. 16 pp., 8vo. New York, 1876 : 

How Dente aha the Public deal with a Great + The SESS: 
Revenue and Industrial Problem. 26 pp., 8vo. 
Newey orks L880 re nteintaten cet tale ere aenectocass 

Free Trade essential to Future National Prosperity 
and Development. A Lecture by—. 51 pp., 
TZIO IN OW SY OTE SLB O2 tan. nce ata epet evetatas eibes 

Free Trade (part of a Cyclopedia), 289—312 pp. 8vo. ) 

WHEELER (G.). Payment of Water Rates, a book for 
all householders. 96 pp., 8V0. 18841..........cccseseees 
Wotrr (Caprain M.P.). Food for the Million, a plan ) 
for starting Public Kitchens ; with Statistical Tables, 

Calculations of the Prices of thirty-six dishes, 

Statement of the Starting Expense, the yearly } The Author 

Current Expenditure, the gross and net profits of a 

public kitchen, and a ground plan. vi + 144 pp., 

cloth; plan; Svo. 418845222 eeots [eitesvti Rosedeceteeedirevens ) 
Wricut (Bryce). A Catalogue raisonné of the ) 

Natural History, Ethnological Specimens, and t 

Curiosities collected by Lady Brassey during the 

Voyages of the “Sunbeam,” 1876-83 ...108 + 49 

pp. cloth, plates} vo. GUSSS..scRssctenteniAsepenevemnsative 





G. P. Bevan, Esq. 





(e) Societies, &c. 
Arts, Society of—. Journal of the—. Current Nos. 
eee aie hay emia op Lip! ok Snare ake UN ESERSS SERME TAS. \ieRh eE 
Bankers. Institute of—. Journal of the—. March 
1883, December, 1884, January—March, 1886 ......... 
British Tron Trade Association. Annual Statistical 
Report of the Secretary to the Members of the—, 
on the Home and Foreign Iron and Steel Industries 


The Society 


The Association 


in 1884. > Diagrams; 8v0> L885: nna heaedeeies 
British Medical Association. The Collective Investi- | Joseph Abbott, Esq. 
gation Record. Vol. ii, July, 1884, diagrams, 8vo. L.D.S. 


Briton Life Association, Limited. The Life Almanack 
and Diary of the—. 118 pp., cloth, 12mo. 1885.... 
Cobden Club— 
Depression in the West Indies. Free Trade the ) 
only remedy, by C. 8S. Salmon. 31 pp., 12mo. 


} The Association 


DEE csenecdatendpatun uaa csedtsntes sincseile detest temas Cccgtedsoslptnagtedeae: 
Deaflets.. ~N 085. 1-E2Z IN BV 0; i Recateteeds ste ctedsonssseosisions 
List of Members and Committees’ Reports, 1884. 

ASHIOs sete hercct ER MO ee EO, ea Da cay eines J 

Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited. Annual and ) 
Diary for 1885, containing . . . Statistics relating to 
the Position and Progress of the Society since its ie * E 
commencement in 1864 ... also a history of the Pega oS 
Wholesale Movement ; Progress of Co-operation in ; 
the United Kingdom; Co-operative Agriculture ; ) 


The Club 
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(e) Societies, &c.—Contd. 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited—Oontd. 
Past and Present Position of Merchant Shipping, 
our Colonial Empire in relation to Emigration, con] 
dition of the Working Classes, Trade Unions, Edu- ¢ B. Jones, Esq. 
cation, Land, with other useful information. xii+ 
567 pp., cloth, diagram, and plates, 8vo. Manchester ; 
East India Association. Journal of the. Vol. xvii, 
INOS) D=—3.* L885 ©2241. 1asge Re Ree meee ee eer sess 
Flax Supply Association for the Improvement of the 
Culture of Flax in Ireland. Seventeenth Annual 
Report for 1883. -8vo. Belfast, 1884 0... 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceed- 
ings of the—. Name-Index, vols. i—lviii, sessns The Institution 
1837 to 1878-79. 498 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1SBbae cite 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings. 
No. 4, 1884; No. 1, 1885. Plates, &ce. 8vo............. 22 
Liverpool Free Public Library, Museum, and Walker 
Art Gallery. Thirty-second Annual Report of the +} The Committee 
Committee of the—,/1885 scrim peceeire oterred reps 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal of the—.| The Chamber of 
Nos; 35-—37, 1885 444. 18 ats. sapesss detain en seeee ee Commerce 
London Hospital. General Statement of the Number 
of Patients under Treatment in the—, during the > S. Day, Esq. 
year 1884. +. Sheet. 22k laincrgrace essen eee 
Manchester Association of Employers, Foremen, and 
Draughtsmen. Hight papers read before them The Association 
1883-84), - OVO. cic, ckuasens Sodeenonuepennnes aeeea Oltery op emata deh antec ctiaige 
Manchester Statistical Society. 12mo., 1885— 
Some Considerations on the Theory of Money, by 
Professor R. Adamson, LL.D wie... ccececesssenceeeeseees 
Local Taxation and Government, by George H. 
Pownall i. ssveacsdssdeiceansad esteaans brah iceaaaets AtGe neue Maer 
The Municipal Corporations Companion, Diary, 
Directory, and Year Book of Statistics for 1882. > J. J. Cockshott, Esq. 
Cloth, portraits SV0......::cct tote atone cee eet 
National Association for the Promotion of Social ) 
Science. Transactions of the—, Birmingham Meet- 
ing, 1884. xliv+783 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1885 ............ 
(Contents of Section IV. Economy and Trade.) 
Address of the President of the Section on Economy 
and Trade, by Viscount Lymington, M.P.; Would 
it be advantageous to give to Leaseholders Powers 
entitling them to the purchase of the Fee Simple of 
the Lands and Premises they occupy, or otherwise 
to interfere by law with the prevailing system of 
Building and other Long Leases, by John 7. Emmett + The Association 
and J. S. Rubinstein ; What have been the Effects 
of the Limited Liability Acts on Industry, and are 
any amendments required, by G. Latham Browne ; 
What is the Social Condition of the Labouring 
Classes in 1884 as compared with 1857... and in 
what way can the Working Classes best utilise their 
Savings, by Professor L. Levi and EH. Vansittart 
Neale; Profit Sharing with Workmen, by S. Zimmins ; 
Trades Unions, by B. Church; The Work of the 
Severn Fishery Board and the Severn Fisheries, by_) 


\ The Association 


The Society 
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(e) Societies, &c.— Contd. 
Addresses, &ce.— Contd. 
J. W. Willis-Bund; The Fish Supply of the Mid-) 
lands, by W. S. Scott; Rehabilitation of Silver as 
International Standard Money, by John P. Turner; 
Railway Rates and Canal Tolls as affecting the 
Trades of Birmingham and the South Staffordshire 
District, by Alfred Hickman ; The South Stafford- 
shire Iron Trade, its Position and Prospects, by 
A. Smith-Casson; Economic Dwellings for the 
People, by H. G. Reid; Local Friendly Societies, 
by H. W. Yarwood; Commercial Geography, by 
Commander Cameron; Duties of Women as Poor 
Law Guardians, by Miss C. A. Biggs; On the} 
Beneficial Action of the Girls’ Friendly Society in 








The Association 


Promoting the Purity of the Nation, by J. C. Lord; 
On the Abstraction from Public Use of Open Spaces 
and Wayside Strips of Land, by R. Denny Urlin ; 
Peasant Proprietary and Occupying Ownerships, by 
Jesse Collings, M.P.; Wine Production in France, 
by A. #. Bateman; Compulsory Hall-marking; its 
Advantages to the Public and to Local Trades, by 
J. W. Tonks ; How to make the Land Feed the 
People, by J. Homfray; On a Proposed British 
Society for the Textile Industries, by B. H. Thwaite ) 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Journal of the—. New Series. Vol. xvii, Part 1, } The Society 
ea NCy aCe AR UEGS SY Oe oy a acest citaeres Sacer cues uebobad ee acsihe 

Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings of the—. 





WYONG VES AI OG: | 8 SUING Oh ete LEN, oh RIM Peed tac Messen iusharonsee tee 8 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. Proceedings 
of the—. October, 1884, January, 1885.............0.... 8 
Royal Society. Proceedings of the—. Nos. 234 and 
v's pee Bata aE AL cee BREE Mesos eeteceseuciseevteasiigeesstex 2 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal of the—. } The Instituti 
Vol. xxviii, No. 127. Plates, 8vo. 1885. ............000 peel A eed 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Statistical Tables of the hoe Medienl Rew 

Patients under Treatment in the Wards of—, during 3 STE cae 
rar 

ESS spor ogi tahoe eseven cab aasascesaesveanieisiiesodenadeitvg uetetalganaeets 

Society of Medical Officers of Health. Transactions 
of the—. Session 1883-84. vi+ 218 pp., cloth. > The Society 
POWs ou oedasdeeacs sacri sabace Heuer Cem tas tevasnscannigss sohverecnceremees cn vasote 

Surveyors. Transactions of the Institution of—. RY 
Pertav Nos) 6-28, 1884-85". ...4 dn nihetee cars I ee ea Eaton 
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(f) Periodicals, &c. 
PAG MOI PU sai sk TRO wae ye tea ieee se iocrans anes ctnce Current numbers | The Editor 
Bankers’ Magazine (London), The ........ b iy 
British Trade Journal for 1884................ DV ORS aa ies cones * 
Building Societies and Land eae CereeeG awihee ; 
panies’ Gazette, The  ........s.sessees 

Commercial World, Thesis cc.csisosageonesdtues 4 =a 
POCONO MUSE, FDO. 5 .05.005< 4 aceutessceasee utgeeeGtmye 93 ‘ 
ainance Chronicle, The is:....2..sassie.qereneed 4 - 
Insurance Gazette, Tho ...:.)..:ctis-csesceose 53 ~ 

“p Post, The’ 2: cineca RA 5 

Reeord, ‘The } itds.c.en tome s _ 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ me “ 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ 34 49 
Machinery Market, The ..0..025-sc:ssesconsseonenes Re 
IVIL OY Trac cgecssecaacsevcesseduosbsqpan etter ment ons atnaaa ss a 2 
PN LVIT Oy cos0 cts cs oseae0ceok oan oo sp eielestinuatnns eames m2 a 
Policy-Holder Journal, The ................0. 5 ‘g 
Teevie wf UG..;...::..-...cccaeebaee eee ee opeeeareel: ne © 
Nanitary Record, The: . 7. weacsseveecescstsagues ys a 
PICANGINIGVID c.cciscapacessasslgoaaeeen Ree eaten ates Fe aS 
iabish, LNG sccsc...decseose edhe oeesemen eared st - 
Textile Manufacturer, The  ..............000 “6 ‘ 
TRUBNER’S Literary Record ..........cees 33 Messrs. Triitbner and 

5 Monthly Liste .g0i5.seocctane i Co. 
Wool and Textile Fabrics .............:cesceee : The Editor 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—To 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1884. 
BIRTHS ann DEATHS—To 31st Drecemper, 1884. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriages, Birtus, and Dratus, returned in the 
Yeurs 1884-78, and in the QuaRTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1884-'78:—Numobers. 





AGT Wg Nae ree ee 184, 83, 182: Sis 80. 79, 78, 








Marriages No. — 205,814 204,405 | 197,290 | 191,965 | 182,082 | 190,054 
Births........ », | 908,574] 889,815 | 889,014] 883,642) 881,643 | 880,389 | 891,906 
Deaths .... ,, | 531,951 | 522,662] 516,654| 491,935 | 528,624) 526,255 | 539,872 














QuarRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1884-78. 
(I.) Marriaces :—Numbers. 








Qrs. ended 84, 83, 82, 81. 80, 79, 78, 
feser day Of |) ee 
March........ No.|- 41,538 | 43,915 | 39,820 | 38,043 | 41,238 | 35,956 | 39,137 
BJuNe? ....5... » | 53,639 | 47,883 | 52,905 | 50,370 | 45,844 | 46,623 | 48,584 
September ,, | 50,275 | 52,192 | 51,207 | 48,607 | 47,703 | 45,121 | 46,628 
December ,, — 61,824 | 60,473 | 60,270 | 57,180 | 54,882 | 55,705 














(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 








Qrs. ended 84, 83. 82, 81. 80. "79, 78, 
last day of SSS aS ioe a eee a ET 
March........ No.| 224,694 | 232,086 | 223,616 | 225,451 | 221,699 | 226,056 | 220,792 
Jame ......., y> | 231,149 | 228,703 | 227,425 | 225,303 | 232,920 | 220,966 | 228,620 
September ,, | 225,454 | 214,144 | 220,382 | 215,966 | 219,023 | 218,668 | 222,604. 





December ,, | 227,277 | 214,882 | 217,591 | 216,922 | 208,001 | 214,699 | 219,890 





(III.) Drarus:—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 84, 783. 89, 81, °80. 79, hy boy 

last day of —|-@— | ——— ,§ —_ |__| |__| 
March........ No. | 132,097 | 146,856 | 140,121 | 138,312 | 145,787 | 155,916 | 139,373 
June ........ » |127,946 | 183,783 | 125,107 | 120,811 | 125,366 | 132,003 | 129,096 


September ,, | 134,678 |113,118 | 118,235 | 110,204 | 131,241 | 103,919 | 129,664 
December ,, | 187,230*| 128,905 | 133,191 | 122,608 | 126,230 | 134,417 | 141,739 


* The 137,230 deaths in England and Wales include fourteen weeks’ deaths in 
London ; the death-rate corrected for this inequality would be reduced to 19°9. 





a 
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Annual Rates of MarriacEs, Birtus, and DEATHS, per 1,000 PERSONS © 
Livine in the Years 1884-78, and in the QuARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1884-78 :—General Ratios. 





Mean 















































Yesnst ese 4, Iivgean | “83. | 788,01 Bly | 808 | eames eee 

Estmtd. Popln. 

of England 

in thousands >| 27,132,| —— | 26,771,| 26,414, | 26,062, | 25,714, | 25,371, | 25,033, 

in middle of : 

each Yeav.... | 
aeons see} — | 156 | 15:4 | 15:5 | 15:1 | 149 | 144 | 15-2 
PERORLIES. cans ednswaccses- 33°5 | 34°9 | 33°2 | 33°7 | 33°9 | 34°3 | 384°7 | 35°6 
(07:20 19°6 20°7 | 19°5 19°6 18°9 20°6 20°7 21°6 


QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1884-78. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 







































































Qrs. ended | '84. |io4'99| ’88 | ’82. | “81 | ’80. | 79. | 78, 

last day of = me od a ik 2 
INEARCH <...c0d¢0sec0res 12°38 13°01} 13°83 12-2 11°8 12:9 11°5 12°7 
LOR reiiccecxseron 15°8| 15°38 | 144 | 161 | 15°5 | 148 | 147 | 156 
September ........ 14°7 | 15°3 | 15° | 154 | 148 | 14°7 | 141 | 148 
December ......... —_ 18°56) | 18:3), 71892) | 948°4..1- 1746.5) (1720.5 SEF 

(II.) Brrarus:—Ratio per 1,000. 

Ora. ended | 84. |i gudeneSunbees@eg 281. | 780. ya tapas 

last day of : 2 a ri Pa NA 
BEB VCH sec cnccny tice. 33°2 | 36°0 | 85°2 384°3 35°1 34°6 36°1 35°8 
ALT TST Weel ere 34°2 35°8 | 84°3 34°5 34°7 36°3 34°9 36°6 
September ........ 33°0..| 34° | 8177) 1 8a) F329 ot 33°8 §S4°2- aoe 
December ........ 33-2 | 33°90 | 31°8 | 32-7 | 33:0 | 32:1 | 33-6 | 34-9 

(III.) Deatus:—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs. ended 84, eit aat 83. 82. 81, 80. 79, 78, 

last day of a = = 1 Se Ee, = 
TAP CH o ccocertssaterse 19°Detbsss2 een 00 2b 216 | 22°7- "249 ee 
SE TINIC, Sonscevencwscs ae LBre 20°4 | 20°1 19°0 18°6 19°6 20°9 20°7 
September ........ 19°7 118i) 168) 1 17°8 | 168. | 20°3> |. 16:3 1e906 
December ........ DOI | 30:64) 19 ey 20 0 4 518°7 >| 19°65 2) eee 





* The 137,230 deaths in England and Wales include fourteen weeks’ deaths in 


London; the death-rate corrected for this inequality would be reduced to 19°9. 
a aaa aman aaa 
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- B.—Comparative Table of Consois, Provisions, Coat, and Pauperism in 
each QUARTER of 1882-83-84. 





Average Prices of 






PAUPERISM. 














Consots | Discount | WHEAT ieigrioagl praetor Coat | Muarterly Average of 
Quarters (for charged Guat ee Meat Market (Seaborne) | the Number of Paupers 
ending | Money) |by the Bank in ey thet arcses), peghe SEY OU 

Mand with the Mean Prices. | London | Last Day of each Week. 

per rool, of pe a Market | ——————— 

Stock. England. Wales. Beef. Mutton, | Per Ton. In-door. { Out-door. 

882 £ £ Si de d.d, da.) dad. dot 83d: 

Mar.31} 1003 4°93 45 5 | 43-—7% | 54—94 [1 15 —- | 187,202] 560,513 
6 7% 

June30} 101% 3700 46 9 ime: Bias 14 9 | 170,546| 542,134 
63 72 

Sept.30| 99% 3°67 47 3 5—84 | 53—98 | 16 5 | 165,280] 529,921 
63 7% 

Dec. 31} 101% 5°00 40 8 gr 58—92 | 17 2 | 180,228] 534,387 
6 7% 

18838 
Mar.31| 102 3°84 41 3 | 53—8s |5g—10$] 16 6 | 189,391| 558,064 
63 8 

June30} 102% 35% 42 8 —8 | 53—93 7 16 9 | 172,858] 537,495 
2 78 

Sept.30} 1003 3°88 42 5 5—8$ | 53—10] 17 — | 165,263} 519,260 
6% 78 

Dec. 31} 1013 3°00 40 - | 42—8 | 58-93] 17 9 | 178,715) 518,070 
6% 7% 

1884. | 

Mar.31} 101% 3°19 37 9 | 43—72 | 5—S82] 15 3 | 186,636| 536,767 
7 7 
; 8 8 

June30| 101% 2°42 37 6 bhoathe 5+—9 I4 11 | 173,749| 523,182 

8 7 

Sept.30} 100% 2°00 35 11 48-75 45—85 If 11 | 168,076| 513,981 
65 63 

Dec. 31} 1002 4°17 ay 43—73 Ree 15 11 | 181,776] 518,811 
58 8 








C.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—ANNUAL Rate of Morrauiry per 
1,000 72 Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1884-82. 



































Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
Area Enumerated. in each Quarter of the Years 

in Statute Septet 
Acres. 1881. | ~~ | 1884.|.24°8% | 1883.| 1882. 
In 134 Districts,and ey 20°5 24°6 | 25:2 | 23-1 
57 Sub-districts une 20:0" |e 24° "8 | 20°2 
comprising the AS42527) 1514442808 Septe enh ZS |) 20°75 | 18's | 195 
Chief Towns ........ (Dec. ....) 21°7* | 22°6 | 20°7 | 21-7 
Vear-:,/-210) |} 22°3 | 20°S (21:1 
Year ....17°4 | 18:5 | 17°7 | 17:2 
a we Jean wipe March ..| 18°0 24°2 | 20'S, | 19°k 

ricts an ULH-a1Stricts ° . ° 
f Enoland and Wale : VobATS Ace 17-3 19’0 19°0 17°2 
comprising chiefly 34,184,802 | 10,523,478 19 gent. ...|16-5 | 16¢0 | 145 | 15-2 
Country Porites > he Dec. ....| 17°6 17°8 16°6 17°2 





( 


_ ,Note.—In caleulating these rates of mortality corrections are made for inequalities in the numbers of days 

in the different quarters of the year. The annual rates are the means of the four quarterly rates. ae 

_ * The deaths in the town districts include fourteen weeks’ deaths in London, the death-rate corrected for this 
~ inequality would be reduced to 21°3. 
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D.—Special Town Table:—Porvunation ; Birtu-Rate and Dratu-RatE in each 


Quarter of 1884, in Twenty-E1cut Large Towns. 





Cities and Boroughs. 





CCCOH seo rercsoreoeoeoeeetossones 


Brighton 


Portsmouth 


Norwich 
DLV TOUGH | oncscedeescar entries cadh ws 
Bristol 


Wolverhampton 


COCO e Hee ecereeesersHeseroes 


Peer ror eee oocessseresorsceeers 


Cee eeroererorees 


PIPE hii ieasctannes sot: 
eiees ber: Bea es. Baciev gos ssoushe he 
Nottingham 
Derby 
Birkenhead 
Liverpool 


Bolton 


Pe earecereveneveresvcess 
COD omoe rere seoeceeersccreogsoes 
Pee eeeroreceeccevrewsenes 
COCO HCHO Er Ooo DEEOOOE Eo OEEes 
Peo KeeeeeoeHsoeeoOeerrccersenes 
Pe eee eCoeerereasonesrere 


Salford 


Cece scor ere esreso rere resesesass 


SCmnam . 


PeToesoereecoseaoeer 


MELTEN dy 1028) Sen aes 
Bradford 
LS OCLSI sean ie eSrcahvcteead > Seve cae og 
Sheffield 
Hull 
Sunderland 


CeCe eee ese aseserersrereabes 


Newcastle .......... pale 8 aks 
Ura Lil AL. 5 ses kes deteas Bes eee 
Edinburgh. 
Glasgow 
D ablin=gaeuc We rrcvvcvevvccccvessoveees 


PeCOo Doe DESO o error eeese 


Cee e Pee eer ere serereeeaneeee 








































Estimated 
Population in 


the Middle 29th March. 


(1st Quarter.) 









of the 13 AP Gebcctl 
‘Year'1884. | Births. | Deaths. | Births. | Deaths.| Births. 
8,762,354 | 30°4 | 21°1 | 35°0 | 20°8 | 33°9 
4,019,361 | 34°8 | 20°4 | 33°8 | 19°9 | 32°8 
112,954 | 29°4 | 19°4 | 28°0 | 1671 | 27-4 
133,059 | 35°4 | 18°5 | 34°8 | 21-5 | 34°3 
90,410 | 37°5 | 19°6 | 38°9 | 18+4 | 32°4 
76,509 | 34°0 | 20°0 | 31°6 | 23°5 | 32°4 
215,457 | 81°0 | 18°7 | 32°4 | 17°2 | 32°0 
78,367 | 36°0 | 19°3 | 36°2 | 24°9 | 33°4 
421,258 | 36°2 | 20°3 | 36°4 | 20°8, | 33°9 
132,773 | 87°2 | 18°9 | 86°9 | 17°47 | 36°0 
205,298 | 41°6 | 21°6 | 41°0 | a1r5 | 38°8 
847,608 | 32°8 | 17°5 | 36°0 | 16°38 | 342 
90,870 | 37°3 | 20°5 | 39°1 | 18°7 | 37-9 
573,202 | 35°9 | 23°3 | 85°7 | 24°8 | 34°4 
108,968 | 35°3 | 21°7 | 32°8 | 22°71 | 33°5 
338,296 | 36°4 | 27°8 | 36°7 | 25°75 | 36°0 
197,153 | 86°6 | 22°6 | 86°1 | 19°7 | 33°9 
122,676 | 87°6 | 25°1 | 36°0 | 25°6 | 36°2 
110,498 | 36°3 | 21°8 | 37°8 | 23°71 | 38°5 
99,481 | 38°4 | 24°7 | 39°2 | 24°0 | 38°5 
86,004 | 29°5 | 20°3 | 29°0 | 19°0 | 29°2 
76,479 | 20'S p 22°34 4 20° Wasa ih’ 29°9 
209,564 | 28°5 | 18°4 | 30°5 | 19°5 | 28°3 
327,324 | 30°4 | 24°0 | 35°6 | 2472 | 33°4, 
300,663 | 86°5 | 22°2 | 86°7 | 20°5 | 36°5 
181,225 | 37°5 | 191 # 89-1 | 14°8 | 881 
123,204 | 44°9 | 22°4 | 45°38 | arcs | 40°7 
151,325. } 389°0 | 22°9 | 39°3 | 20°3 | 41°6 
93,468 | 43°8 | 211 | 40°6 | 22°5 | 42°2 
246,703 20°76 4 B21 316 ho eore. 
517,941 26°S | 43:0 | 26:3 | 39°7 
351,014 27°38 | 80°3 | 2675 | 28°4 | 





28th June. 
(2nd Quarter.) 












27th September. 
(8rd Quarter.) 


Deaths. 


yeh 





Annual Rate to 1,000 Living during the Thirteen Weeks ending 


3rd Jan., 1885. 


Births. 


34°2 


33°3 
28°6 
35°0 
33°0 
30°2 
30°6 
32°9 
34°2 
35°9 
38°4 
35°2 
37°8 
34°9 
31°6 
35°6 
35'8 
32°1 
36°5 
39°0 
30°2 


29°5 
34°7 
38°0 
36°6 
39°7 
38'3 
42°9 


30:9 





(4th Quarter.) 


Deaths. 


.e) Nn 
_ n 
Bi OOO 


~ 
3 is) 
Ww DN 


N 
nr 
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be 
+ Ww 
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E.—Divisional Table:—Marriacss in the Year ending 30th September; and Birrus 











: and Deatus in the Year ending 31st December, 1884, as Registered Quarterly. 

; 1 2 3 4 a 6 7 

: MARRIAGES in Quarters ending 

' : ; * 

: DIVISIONS. Rae Enumerated 

in PoruLATION, 31st 31st 30th June 80th 

. (England and Wales.) Statute Acres. 1881. December, | March, 8 ” | September, 
1883. 1884. bie § 1884. 

; No. No. ‘No. No. No. 


Enoxp. & Watxs.... Totals D531 Opae 255,974,439 | 61,824 | 41,538 | 53,639 | 50,275 








Mer, London vissssscetesescss: 75,362 3,816,483 9,949 6,893 9,209 9,596 
31. South-Eastern ........ 33994,431 2,487,076 5376 | 3,473 | 4,550 | 4,326 
_ ur. South Midland........ 3,201,325 1,596,259 3,450 1,841 2,715 2,714 
Bet, FLASLOTN 65-5. -s00045.0u0e 211,441 1,348,524 35422) |. 31,660.0): 2,203) 42,096 
v. South-Western........ 4,981,170 1,859,198 3,805 2,841 3,432 3,102 
vi. West Midland ........ 3394.554.60 3,029,319 7,296 4,569 6,023 5,451 
_ vit. North Midland........ 3535445 1,637,865 3,968 2,429 3,783 S080 
“yur. North-Western........ 1,998,914 4,108,184: 9,482 7,311 9,230 8,777 
AY DEK SUI PO. cen sce uacanne 3,702,384 2,894,759 266 5,016 | (5,897 5,612 
Bee NOPCLOTTIN ..5.csccsbscaes» 3,547,947 1,624,213 4,022 2,975 3,425 2,974 


x1. Monmthsh.&Wales| 5,125,342 1,577,559 3,788 2,530 35172 2,830 



































8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
; Braerus in each Quarter of 1884 ending] Dearus in each Quarter of 1884 ending 
DIVISIONS. 
. Blat fp i80dhre te PCH RIA siets eso ea eee. See 
q (England and Wales.) Marcl j Septem- | Decem- t Septem- | Decem- 
q arch. une. ber: Ber March. June. be bev. 
- eee -|———_- - - - 
No. No. No. No. No. VO. No. No. 


N 
 Enaup. & Watges.... Totals |224,694 |231,149 |225,454 227,277 [132,097 |127,946 [134,678 | 137,230 











BET Tioudon escsorssssdeset> 34,894 | 33,814 | 32,833 | 35,944 | 20,382 | 19,944 | 20,965 | 21,759 
2 ir. South-Hastern ........ 20,068 | 19,827 | 19,709 | 20,026 | 11,293 | 10,445 | 11,206 | 11,172 
111. South Midland........ 13,214 | 13,693 | 13,295 |13,199 | 7,409 | 6,786 | 7,316 | 7,306 
Ve UABDOVEL 2..0..-cccscsaceees- 11,691 | 11,682 | 11,696 |11,878 | 6,278 | 5,903 | 6,870 | 7,005 

v. South-Western ........ 13,502 | 14,207 | 13,837 |14,000 | 8,975 | 8,822 | 7,410 | 8,507 

vi. West Midland ........ 26,082 | 27,153 | 25,947 | 26,143 | 15,085 | 14,890 | 14,874 | 15,275 
vir. North Midland........ 14,363 | 15,166 | 14,899 |14,617 | 47,922 | 7,630 | 8,682 | 8,478 
vir. North-Western........ 37,605 |38,717 | 37,614 | 37,116 | 23,334 | 23,284 | 24,959 | 25,222 
Meeix. Yorkshire ..........s00. 24,901 | 25,907 | 25,294 | 25,560 ] 14,706 | 14,556 | 16,445 | 15,995 
Boer IN OFGOri | desssessgss+s5-, 15,606 |16,744 | 16,471 |15,736 | 8,377 | 8,099 | 8,877 | 8,625 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales| 12,768 | 14,239 | 13,859 |18,058 | 8,336 | 8,087 | 7,074 | 7,886 


* These are revised figures, and will be found to differ somewhat from those first 
published. 





be 
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F.—General Meteorological Table, 


{Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the 





























































Temperature of Elastic Weight 
Force of eae 
. Me: Air— of Cuhie Foot 
Air. Evaporation.| Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. of Air. 
1884. ee Water 
Diff. Diff. 
from |} from from from from from from 
Aver- | Aver- Bees WAVET. Aver- ay | Aver- ; Aver- pelea vers 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
113 43 te 43 43 43 
Years. | Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
° ° ° ° ° ° re) ° ° In. In. Grs. § Gr. 
Jans n6se 43°9 | +7°4 | 4+5°3 | 42°5 | 4+5°61 40°8 | +6°07 8°6 | —1:°2 °256 | +°061 | 2°9 | +0°6 
FeD.....0 41°9 | 43:2 | 42°49 39°9 | +2°1] 37°5 | +2°19 10°9 | —0°2 °225 | +016 | 2°6 | +0°2 


231 | +016 | 2°7 | +0°2 








Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. of the 
237 | +:031 | 2°7 | +0°3 


mf a | | 




















Means... 

Octaa- 46 *4, 14.°9 

Nov. ...| 42:4] +0°1 | —1°1 | 40°5 | —0°9] 38°3 |—1:19 10°38 |—O°7, — “931 | —:015 | 2:7" | —0-2 
Dec. ...| 41°0 | +1°9 | +1°1 | 389°3 | +0°8 +0°6§ 8°6|/—O°8} — 229 | +--008 | 2°6 0:0 
Means...| 44°1 | +0°5 | —0°4 4 42°1 |—0°6 —O0°9} 11°4|—O°4f — 246 |—:013 | 2°8 | —0°3 








Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies 
a 


The mean temperature of the air for October was 48°°9, being 0°°6 and 1°1 
below the averages of 113 years and 43 years respectively; it was 1°°5 and 1°9 
lower than in 1883, and 1882, and 3°°6 higher than in 1881. 

The mean temperature of the air for November was 42°4, being 01 above 
the averages of 113 years and 1°1 below the average of 43 years; it was 1°4, 
1°1, and 63 lower than in 1883, 1882, and 1881 respectively. 

The mean temperature of the air for December was 41°0, being 1°-9 and 
1°1 above the averages of 113 years and 43 years respectively; it was 0°-5, 0°'9, 
and 1°-2 higher than in 1883, 1882, and 1881 respectively. 

The mean temperature of the quarter was 44°°1, being 0°5 higher than the 
average of 113 years and 0°4 lower than the average of 43 years. 


1855. ] 





Meteorological Report. 


| - 
i 
for the Year ended 31st December, 1884. 


f ‘ 
Vf Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., &c.] 
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Daily 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of the 
Air. 


Miles. 
4.04 
336 
266 
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Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 


Number of Nights 













3 — 

i 

a Degree Reading 

- 

¥ of of 

Iumidity. Barometer. 

a 

Diff. Diff. 

‘ from from 

ay | Aver- ? Aver- 
‘ Mean age of Mean. age of 
43 43 

. Years. Years. 

fi ‘ In. n. 

4 89 0 129-915 | + °163 

b 

rf 85 0 1 29°744| — -048 

F 

} 79 | — 2 129-762) + °013 
84 | — 1 429 807] + °048 


71 — 8 
78 + 3 
Werf 219 
| G4 12 
6s “ig 
81 0 
het ahd 
. 83 | — 5 
| Cn eee 
ome 
Sec. 8 








Weight 
of a ae 
Cubic Foot Coes 
of Air. . 
Diff.’ Diff 
from from 
Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of Amnt. age of 
, 68 
Years. Years 
Grs.| Grs. | In. In. 
550 | — 4491°77 |—O1l1 
549 | — 44 1°50 |—0:09 
547 | — 3] 1°37 |—0O17 
Sum | Sum 
549 | — 4] 4°64 |—0°37 


525 | — 3] 1°77 
525 | — 3 | 0°67 
531 | — 2 | 2°09 
Cer RR et 

527 | — 3 | 4°53 
544] + 4] 1°04 
553 5 | 0°99 
549 | — 8 | 2°54 

Sum 
549 | + 2 | 4°57 


Mean 
835 









Sum 
31 


it was Low- | High- 
est est 1884. 
Be- Read- | Read-| Months. 
At or | tween ing | ing 
below} 30° he at | at 
30°. and 40 * Night. Night. 
40°. 
°o oO 
5 21 5 | 28°9 | 41°5 | January 
10 15 4 | 25°0 | 42°0 | Feb. 
7 23, 1 | 24°0 | 41°8 | March 
Sum | Sum | Sum Jhowest!Highst 
22 59 10 | 24°0 | 42-0 | Means 


17°9 | 42°8 | April 
29°8 | 50°8 | May 
32°2 | 48°4 | June 


Sum [Lowest|Highst 
17°9 | 50°8 | Means 




















4 27 | 80°7 | 53°8 | July 
5 26 | 387-1 | 58:4 | August 
9 21. | 82-4 | 55-5 | Sept. 
Te a "30 7 8 Means 
18 4 } 25°6 | 46°1 | October 
9 5 717° | 44°9 | Nov. 
23 2 | 20°9 | 46°7 | Dec. 








below the average, and that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





The mean high day temperatures of the air in October was 56°:5, being 1°°6 
below the average of 43 years; in November it was 47°-6, being 1°-3 below the 
average, and in December it was 45°1, being 0°-4 above the average. 


The mean low night temperature of the air in October was 41°-6, being 1°°9 
below the average of 43 years; in November it was 36°8, being 0°5 below the 
average, and in December it was 36°5, being 1°83 above the average. 


The mean daily range of temperature in October was 14°-9, being 0°83 greater 
than the average; in November it was 108, being 0°°7 smaller than the average, 
and in December it was 8°’6, being 0°:8 smaller than the average. 

The mean temperature of the air for October was 10°-4 lower than in 
September, in November it was 6°5 lower than in October, and in December it 
was 1°’4 lower than in November, 
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I.—Serial Table:—Number of Brrrus, Deatus, and Marriages in Scotland, and 
their Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, ann MARRIAGES, In tHE Year 


ENDED 8lst DECEMBER, 18846 


Periodical Returns. 


No. Il—SCOTLAND, 


each Quarter of the Years 1884-80 inclusive. 


{ Mar. 





‘| Number. 


1st Quarter— 
Births \....... 
Deaths........ 
Marriages .. 


Mean Tem- 
perature 


2nd Quarter— 
Births ........ 
Deaths........ 
Marriages .. 


Mean Tem- 
perature 


3rd Quarter— 
‘Births 2.8: 
Deaths........ 
Marriages .. 


Mean Tem- 
perature 


Ath Quarter— ; 


Births 
Deaths........ 
Marriages .. 


ceeneees 


Mean Tem- 
perature 


Year— 


Population. 


Births .... 
Deaths........ 


eooeeeee 


1884. 


Per 
Cent. 





30,889 
19,115 
6,679 


3°21 
1°99 
O27O 


—_————— sO YY Os 


33,897 
18,751 
6,673 


3°52 
1°95 
0°69 


48°°7 


32,294 | 3°32 
17,5550) [4°81 
Df 20 1 1OreO 


56°°6 


31,961 | 3°29 
19,707 | 2°03 
6,980 | 0°72 








41°°3 


3,866,521 


1883. 


er 


P 
Number. Gane 








32,420 
20,386 


6,814 | o°71 


48°°6 


30,087 
16,537 
5,890 


Bole, 
Lie, 
0°62 


55°°0 


SERS TSE ETE, 


30,163 
17,932 
7,621 


Maly 
1°86 
0°79 


42°°1 


3,825,744 





3°40 
2°14 


1882. 





Number. Per 





31,206 
18,265 
6,589 


3°39 
1°93 
O70 





18,293 
6,609 


rr ns 


1°93 
0°69 


48°°8 





30,718 
16,886 
5,957 


3°25 
1°78 
0°63 


55°°5 


30,912 
19,522 
7,419 


3°27 
2°06 
0°78 


4.0°°2 


3,785,400 


Cent. 


1881. 


Number. Per 





30,860 
21,284 
6,483 


3°30 
2°27 
0°69 


33,351 
17,889 
6,208 


56 
gl 
0°66 


me OO 


48°°5 


31,158 | 3°33 
15,602 | 1°67 
5,787 | 0°62 


54°°2 


30,845 | 3° 
17,526 | 1° 
7,470 


42°°7 


317445685 


Cent. 





1880. 


Per 


Number. Gene 


31,319 
20,751 
6,006 


3°38 
2°24. 
0°65 


39°°9 





33,827 
19,711 
6,224 


3\P5 
2153 
0°64 


49°°5 





30,179 
17,047 
5,500 








29,327 
18,286 
6,759 


3°17 
197 
er 





39°°2 


397953995 


oe a, 


129,041 | 3°34 [124,462] 3°25 


75,128 


Marriages ..| 26,061 | 0°67 





1°94 


76,867 


2°OI 


26,855 | 0°80 


126,182} 3°33 


72,966 | 1°93 
26,574 | 0°70 


126,214 | 3°37 


72,301 | 1°93 
25,948 | 0°69 


2°05 
24,489 | 0°66 
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7 Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland and 
“4 in the Town and Oountry Districts for each Quarter of the Year ending 31st 
December, 1884, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of 
j Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 


























Total Births. Illegitimate Births. Deaths. Marriages. 
Registration ~~ 
Groups Per | Ratio. Per | Ratio. Per | Ratio. Per | Ratio. 
of Districts. Number. One in |{Number. Cent One in |Number. Cent One in |Number. Cent One in 
ent. every ent.) every ent.) every ‘| every 


—_——<—_ |} — | | LO dF | | eo oe 






Ast Quarter— 
m= SCOTLAND ........ 30,889 | 3°21} 31 








2,639 | 8:6] 11-7 [19,115| 1°99] 50 0°70] 143 

















_ Principal towns |13,101 | 3°54; 28 959 | 7°3| 13°7 | 8,313}2°24| 45 0°86) 116 
' Large 4 3,446 | 3°38] 30 236 | 69] 14°6 | 2,133] 2°09} 48 0°76} 131 
' Small 4 6,436 | 3°14] 32 550 | 85} 11°7 | 3,901] 1°91] 52 0°64| 155 
1 Mainland rural | 7,141} 3:84) 35 843 |11°8} 8°5 | 4,278] 1°69} 59 0°46] 216 
- Insular 5 765 | 2°34| 42 0°69] 145 


51 | 6-7} 15:0 | 490|1°s1| 66 












nd Quarter— 






























































BOOTLAND ....,... 33,897 | 3°52| 28 | 2,607 | 7-7| 13°0 [18,751] 1°95] 51 0°69] 144. 
Principal towns |14,586 | 3°92} 25 $1,031 | 771] 14°1 | 8,537] 2°30] 43 0°85] 118 
Large 3 3,775 | 3°71 27 245 | 675] 15°4 | 2,125] 2°09} 48 0°72] 138 
_ Small is 7,208 | 3°53] 28 560 | 7°38} 12°9 | 3,618|1°77] 56 0°63} 150 
_ Mainland rural | 7,703 | 3°05| 33 733 | 9°5| 10°5 | 4,012] 1759] 63 0°56) 179 
insular ,, 675 | 2°09) 48 38 | 5°6| 10-4 459} 1°42| 70 | 0°30] 828 
rd Quarter— 
® SCOTLAND ....... 32,294 | 3°32} 30 42,629 | 8-1) 12°3 17,555] 1°81) 55 0°59| 169 
Principal towns [13,343 | 3-56, 28 41,102 | 8-3| 12°1 | 8,010} 2:13| 47 o°80| 125 
Large 3 3,743 | 3°63} 27 242 | 6°5| 15°4 | 1,903] 1°84) 54 0°62! 160 
‘Small A 6,868 | 3°32} 30 505 | 7°3| 18°6 | 3,579 1°73) 58 0°53| 187 
Mainland rural | 7,451} 2°93} 34 730 | 9°8}| 10°2 | 3,575] 1°40) 71 0°36| 275 
Insular __,, 889 | 2°72! 37 50 | 5°6| 17°8 488 | 1°49] 67 0°20} 510 






Ath Quarter— 
















SCOTLAND ........ 31,961 }3°29| 80 [2,591 | 8:1} 12°3. 119,707] 2°03] 49 o°72| 140 
Principal towns |13,262 | 3°54] 28 974 | 7°3] 13°6 | 9,371} 2°50} 40 0°78} 128 
Large i 3,588 | 3°48} 29 255 | 7°1| 14°0. | 2,088] 2703} 49 o'70| 148 
_ Small a 6,868 | 3°32} 30 567 | 8°3| 12:1 | 8,810] 1°84] 54 ovo} 143 
_ Mainland rural | 7,347 | 2°88} 35 748 |10°2| 9°8 | 3,925] 1754) 65 0°66} 154 
Insular 2 896 | 2°75} 36 AT | Rh 19 @ 513] 1°57| 64 203 | 0°62} 161 








_ Population of Scotland. 




















d Population. Scotland. Tina Large Towns. | Small Towns. rane ake! 
a BTS ike Ws BNP SOBs 9d 3 sei 
By Census of 1881. ........ 32735573 | 1,412,350 | 388,797 791,250 | 1,012,788 | 130,388 


ee to the middle 3,866,521 | 1,490,648 | 409,796 821,933 | 1,014,272 | 129,872 


Sesame eee eeeeeeeneee 
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III.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of ILLEGITIMATE in every Hundred 
Birtus in the Divisions and Counties of ScoTLann, during each 
quarter of the Year ending 31st December, 1884; with the Corresponding 
Figures for 1883 added for Comparison. 





Per Cent. for the Quarters ending | Per Cent. for the Quarters ending 


Divisions and Counties. 




















31st 30th 30th 31st 30th 80th 31st 
March. | June. | Sept. Dec. .| dune. | Sept. Dec. 
SCOTLAND  ........00+- Brey 77 ae Bor 81 ; 723 a Seek ata 
Divisions— 
NOP GMETI Bes. y.c45.>2504, 9°2 8°6 fs 81 ” 8°5 7°8 6°6 
North-Western........ Bey 6°3 6°8 6°0 : 6°9 5°5 5°2 
North-Eastern ........ 159 1 12"6 hel 13290 8 tae 12°35) 4372) 4 10 o 
East Midland. ........ 89 1S 1 8°81 9 7:8- ; S775) hot2, 8°7 
West Midland ........ 4°6 6:0 6°0 5°7 : 53 6°47 49 
South-Western........ 6°4 6°4 6°7 6°6 : 6°5 4°O 6°2 
South-Eastern ........ 8°3 7°2 wea Tepe "o | -7°5 4°3 7°4, 
SOMEOITY Milersesicctssoe 15°11 42°38 24.1372 23:8 : 12:2 .| 12°8 -| 15°0 
Counties— 
Shetland ................ Be 6°2 4°2 2:9 3°4 7°6 3°3 
Dye ee ae 7h | 9°0 Bt9 8°6 6°4: 4°5 69 
~ Caithness................ 19°34 LOS Liter iat 10 DOR ee te git 8°5 
Sutherland ............ 6°6 6°6 8°r 8°4, 13°0 ane 5°9 
Rossand Cromarty] 5°2 5°9 Ee 3°9 5°8 5°4 3°8 
Inverness ............ 6°2 6°6 8°3 81 Ter Re 6°6. 
i a ee RO 17*1 | 15°0 4°4 |13°4 8°6"| 10°6 | 15:5 
TEA oe ee a 17°9 | 15°0 | 14°4 | 18°3 13:7 ©| 16% 1-14) 
agate ne Merete 19°7 |18°4 | 15°3 | 15°4 B17 A) aaee) 1 1407 
Aberdeen..............0. 15°0.1.12°1 i13*o SV sos 12°4 | 12°9 | 12°9 
Kincardine ............ 1433 4) 10'S sf 10 Ou Lee 10°0 | 10°74 | 12°7 
MOCtat  Recaeversessonee 1043 SMe He Pag oh 9°4 , S20 co's) | TOG 
Herel, oc athegs. ces B83 789 1 B'S es ae OP eno O oe a ale eg 
bot ALG ee aitcseedisaae’ 6°3 6°5 5°9 5:9 6°2, 5°5 6°6 5°9 
Be ANFOSS Werk .c-4.5- oes 15°61) ,10°2 “aa 6°4 6°5 54 853.4 16:4 
Clackmannan ........ B3i | coc! §]).8°2 eo ee ee aioe Nl ey OL ad merce 5°2 
MGIPHNG | peste tes 8°7 6°6 71 5'3 6°1 6:1 6°9 4°3 
Dumbarton............ Se] 50 | 4°97 | 4°6 ae Sar ee PPG 45 
VY gy Ue Baie 8) 29 8°9 5°8 5°8 8:0 8°6 6°3 8°3 OLE 
Bute Ae. sokt keen 4°8 7°2 6°9 6°6 oh 5°3 | 11°2 70 
Renfrew ...........00+: 5°6 5°6 5°9 57 5°8 5-1 6°3 5°3 
SAVE tessihessscae Hameed 5°61 69 6°5 7°2 6°8 6°7 4°6 5°5 
Lianark ifsc 6°4 6°4: 6.9 yl c0.5 973 6:8 vid 6°5 
Linlithgow ....:....... Biya) 4°0 | 84 8b | 6 eae are 
Edinburgh ............ he] 6°6 4°8 76 6 ot 9 6-7 | 8 
Haddington ........ 8°3 | 10°0 6°8 6°6 ope 4°, 8°4 6°2 
a Berwick “.cccsct Cpe waves! 815 (11396. | r2°2° | 7:5 lage he Gee 
Peebles ‘i... nt ete we 8°4 6°6 | 10°4 6°5 |10°3 730 5°9 
Selkivk i ferent 9°88 ao 8°4 | 12°5 9°5 W2 | 6°47 426°5 
Roxburgh i504 8°9 9°8 Oral bolD 41 £2 8°5 4°S otal Dae 
Dumfries ......:.0.2.4: TRS oO se) Aaa a3t4 0) 13°S  P r4-20 | 1b 2 
Kirkcudbright ‘9x1 19753 4) Lowder s°3 9 12°6  197°2 4 1356.) 13'6 | 13°2 
Wigtown .......seee. 19°6: Wale we gee S21 3% WBS) dor eg 1 19% 


| 
: 
| 
, 





ww 
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IV.—Divisional Table :—Marriacss, Brrtus,and Deatus Registered in 
the Year ended 31st December, 1884. 


(Compiled from the Registrar-General’s Quarterly Returns.) 





3 » 3 4 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) in 1881. Marriages.| Births. | Deaths. - 


Statute Acres. (Persons.) 








No. No. No. No. 





SBOCOTLAND .:ccvcss-e Totals} 19,639,377 | 397352573 | 26,061 | 129,041 | 75,128 
PP OFthOrn  scraceescvsass. 2,261,622 123,984 604 3,025 1,820 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 165,856 832 4,245 2,589 
111. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 418,250 2,597 | 13,813 7,126 
Iv. East Midland ........ 25790,492 602,421 3,998 | 19,204 | 11,304 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 283,460 1,633 9,308 51319 
vi. South-Western... 1,462,397 |1,385,447 | 11,349 | 55,362 | 32,378 
vil. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 546,658 3,935 | 18,255 | 10,822 
MELE OULD OPI Os Wintcs decks: 2,069,696 209,497 Le 5,829 3,770 





No. IIL—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriaazs, in the Year ended 30th September, 1884; and 
of Brrtus and Duatus, in the Year ended 31st December 1884. 


(Compiled from the Quarterly Returns of the respective Registrars- eneral.) 





[000’s omitted.] 


Per Per Per 
1,000 of 000 of 1 of 

CouNTRIES. Area Popu- | Marriages.| 7 Seine Pat Deaths. sO 

in lation, Popu- Popu- ; Popu- 
pene 1881. lation. lation. lation. 

cres. |(Persons.) 

Enel No. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. 
Wales cee 37319, | 20,974, | 207,276 | 7°9 | 908,574 34°9 [531,951 | 20°4 

BOCIATICN 9 .us.3.h clon 19,639,| 3,736,] 26,061 | 6°9 | 129,041] 34°5 |} 75,128 | 20°1 
CL EN CS ana Se 20,323,| 5,175,] 22,685 | 4°3 | 119,195| 23:0 | 87,564] 16°9 


SS |] — |) fF] ““- — | qu ii | uo 


neta gee nar \ 77,281, | 34,885, | 256,022 | 73 |1,156,810| 33-1 |694,643 | 19°9 

Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of marriages, births, and deaths are much under those 
of England and Scotland.—ED. S. J. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, for the Years 1883-79.— Declared Value of the Total — 
Exports of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign 
Country and British Possession. 





00’ itted. 
Merchandise Exported [000’s omitted.] 


to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


1883. 1882. 1881. 1880. | 1879. 


fm a | a fr 


Ret ies cued COUNTRIES. £ £ £ £ & 
orthern Europe: viz., Russia, Sweden, i 
Naren & Testun, & Eloligolana 4473) | AO Tas (i el Oe eee 
Central Europe; viz., Germany, gree 2,787, | 25,916, | 24,702, | 25,732, | 23,913, 
Sltty URE ee eae 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal, 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain, 13,480, | 14,070, | 15,102, | 18,895, | 13,061, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ................... 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 
Empire, Gesonet Titian Islands, and Malta f 1,975, | 1,788, | 1,426, | 1,418, | 1,616, 
2 = : -1 *& * 
Hee Platilenines: eRe ot 773, 786, 675, | 662, 


Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, bah. 442,1 %. 56,4. 62, 4 ee 
A lgerte, and Morocen )).i/5 els dn.scn ens 
Weesterich fica 60. eee Le. 262, 218, 186, 219, 221, 


Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands .................ce 


Eastern Africa; with African Ports mf 








Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ao 61, he 851, 29, 
pines 5 itier Telands 0.5.0... .0tep.nsotsyieniecerance 
FOOT Maa Masten LB wisn. ste. sbass sols cdebesis, Maree aa — sa i ae — 
China, including Hong Kong and Japan .... 784, 678, 782, | 1,163, |. 1,030, 
United States of America ..........c eee 9,360, |. 7,738, | 6,987, | 7,098, | 5,197, 
Mexico and Central America .........cccccceseseseseees 89, 124, 104, 80, 98, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti ............. 839, 841, 15, 15, 686, 
South America (Northern), New Granada, py 90, 63, 58, 37, 
Venezuela and Ecuador 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia 9 
i Chili, ‘and Patagonia ie ee a as S18, — 
(Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay P 
3 and Argentine Cooter t 5553 ait ee ee +20, 
Other countries (unenumerated) ............ cee 121, 104, 121, 159, 108, 
Total—Foreign Countries... 59,118, | 58,081, | 56,205, | 57,512, | 52,172, 
II.—BritisH PossEssIons. 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 159702,° A, 722,). 2,031,-4-<.1,627, | 16403 
Austral. Cols—New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 2,623, | 3,086, | 2,604, | 1,817, | 1,689, 
ZrPey ETI PP cae cacy cays e i ctics stew ox sae seen eee at cedne 
British North America ............ccccsscseseeesseeeeees 954, 983, 897, 807, 674, 
»  W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana & Honduras 374, 327, 342, 407, 291, 
ADO, Clg DRM danetes; geome ty een salem tendered tan 443; 582, 619, 576, Agee 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena... 41, 83, 69, 101, 102, 
RRR Li bE W ceased kde de Ante Map cea ished SO: HB et 745 54, | 43, 28, 25, 
Channel Islands ..................00 gathiohicdsiemecaosested 202, 209, 204, 232, 214, 
Other PORBESSIONS fieafed. 05.3460 epdarnener stove ayanpriossnidytees 67, 66, 46, | 247, 27, 
Total—British Possessions wc. 6,620, | 7,112, |. 6,855, | 5,842, | 5,080, 
General Total .............0 £] 65,638, | 65,193, | 63,060, | 63,354, | 57,272, 


* Wallachia and Moldavia to 1878, and Roumania in 1879. 
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rade of United Kingdom, 1884-83-82.—Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to their Declared Real Value; and the Declared Real Value (Exu-duty) of 
__ Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 





































[000’s omitted.] 
Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) 
4 Imported from, and Exported to, 1884. 1883. 1882. 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. Imports Exports Imports Export Import Exports 
from to from to from to 
I.—FoREIGN CoUNTRIES : £ £ £ ihe £ £ 


Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
A NorvayDennunk Ieeandtaesgninad 32,113 | 11,075, | 39,058, | 11171, | 38,061, 11,089, 
Central Europe; viz.,G Holland 

Band inn - ee. ee tage Ip) Conan betes Pood! 34, | 38,020; 105,474) B0,b8G 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 

‘(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain }| 59,910, 23,725, | 54,039, | 24,380, | 54,771, 24,030, 
' (with Gibraltar and Canaries) .............-+ 

outhern Europe: viz., Italy, Austrian 
_ Empire, Sotene Rais, and arene Reedy) penton g. 8412989 PILLS) | 14.60 ears 
Levant: viz. Turkey, Asiatic and 09 
‘European (including Cyprus), and Egypt nee (A eOUs 15,3523 1) 10,008 | SSC Sg 
Northern Africa: viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 
_ Algeria and eres oe ah ee ee } 1,506 Ce dR eb hao ean 
BELTS ALY 1CB, foes oss -- 3c es canvases vnnaysnsedeadeessecnop 1,480, | 2,009, | 1,739, | 1,686,1 1,713,) 1,227, 


Eastern Africa : with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 466, 590, 999; 845, 821, 596, 


' and Kooria Mooria Islands......................+. 


Bouth America Northem) NevGranadn,}/  yys, | aaan,| ss, | 2008, | or] U8 


se) Porn. Bolivi | 
FE eae rctakSnia’ yy (e947 [S225 [isis8s,, | 2881, | S494] 4,076, 
’ (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay 

, and Argentine Republic 6,519, | 13,865, | 7,741, | 12,844, | 8,544, 12,484, 





Whale Fisheries; Grulnd., Davis’ Straits, 
Southn. Whale Fishery, Falkland Islands, 228, 27, 192, 34, 214, 85, 
and French Possessions in North America : Fy 
Total—Foreign Countries... 295,376) |157,160, ]329,099, |161,178, [314,523; 161,656, 
x IIl.—BritisH POSSESSIONS : $$$ | ——_—_— )—c—_-r_t—- 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 41,866, | 33,964, | 45,835, | 35,218, | 46,944, 32,027, 


Austral. Cols —N. So. W., Victoria & Queensld.| 18,409, 17,127, | 16,925, | 16,944, | 16,710,| 17,309, 


So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 
ee awit elands \ 9,970, | 6,748, | 9,026, | 7,267,] 8,449,] 8,047, 
British North America. ....... Pet WS a ne, 11,125, | 8,648, | 12,215, | 9,154, | 10,307, 9,703, 





,, .W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 5,213, 3,236, 5,137, | 3,068, 6,780,| 3,328, 
Wape and Natal .........ccceseerercceneceeetereetessenees #,950;.|. 4104, 5,868, | 4,558, 6,263,| 7,029, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena | 1,087, 938, yeep 874, 626, 817, 
Mauritius octets neceee sere teeeeseseeeneseeneneees 387, 389, 415, 506, 449, 495, 
Channel PUA Che ed Sr Econ anenery Reali ipy aSaE SA 851, 613, 796, 563, 849; 570, 
‘ Total— British Possessions Peis Se 94,528, | 75,767, | 96,946, | 78,652, 9753753] 79,8125 
iy es OF 25 oe al er ES se Sl Se ene: 
a General Total _............ £/389,904, 1232927, 1426,045, [239,330 [41 1,898,|241,4775 
: 
¢ * j.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 


pines; other Islands ....s.ssseeernereres 

MM A VALANCS) | fss2t.-y-Aing eons cps soeepsvoerpeasaapevnee es 130, 91, 121; 141, 114, 101, 
China and Japan, including Hong Kong | 11,882, 9,628, | 12,058, | 9,395, | 12,110,| 9,761, 
United States of AMUYICA «1... 86,054, | 24,480, | 98,521, | 27,383, | 87,855, 30,999, 
Mexico and Central America ........ seers 2,000, | 1,916, 1,869, | 2,391, | 2,131,| 2,600, 
Foreign West Indies, Hayti, &C. «1... 1,323, | 2,457, | 1,609, | 3,191, | 2,091,) 3,070, 


t 


ndian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, zee | 4,788, | 3,379, #e,6.| 360, | sah aiaes. ‘ 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1884-83-82-81-80.—- Declared 
Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 


into the United Kingdom. 








(000’s omitted.] 
NPP S NA ELA TES TM EOBERR: 1884. | 1883. | 1882. | 1881. | 1880. 
£ £ £ ie £ 

Raw Matts.-Tesrtile,&c. Cotton, Raw ...| 44,114, | 44,279, | 46,198, | 43,502, | 42,765, 
EWVOOLE teh bew tts ocsss 28,666, | 26,718, | 27,207, | 27,499, | 28,356, 

RSTLRW Br oc .cctes. phesehs 15,561, | 14,282, | 14,905, | 15,066, | 17,461, 

WES Gee Conan as 3,028, | 2,877, | 3,608, | 3,398, | 4,070, 

Hemp and Jute | 5,679, | 6,877, | 6,501, | 6,159, | 5,894, 

AN OSD sae hoctene td 2,484, | 2,467, | 2,610, | 2,346, | 1,698, 

991432) | 97;500; {T01,024, | 97,979, |100,244, 

- ; Various. Hides ........s0000 3,885, | 3,804, | 3,741, | 6,355, | 6,911, 
MONG eh es ck 3,031, | 3,461, | 2,900, | 3,359, | 3,418, 

Metals oo. 16,806, | 13,997, | 14,392, | 12,448, | 15,794, 

allow 2.4. .chacoe. 230075 2,100, 2,256, 2,102, 2,310, 

Timber .cccescudsoescae 15,0247, | 17,138, | 17,168, | 14,957, | 16,583, 

40,846, | 40,500, | 40,457, | 39,221, | 46,016, 

- , Agrelil. Guano ........s000 439, 722, 390, 489, 805, 
; Seeds) iss, aecccg. 4,574, | 9,085, | 8,608, |; 7,563, J. 7,597, 
8,013, 9,807, 8,998, 8,052, 8,402, 

Trovicat, &c.,PRoDuUCE. Tea ..... eden eee 10,567, | 11,769, | 11,363, | 11,345, | 11,752, 
Coffee and Chich.| 3,826, 4,992, | 5,288, 5,267, | 7,062, 

Sugar & Molasses| 19,854, | 25,086, | 24,976, | 24,404, | 22,970, 

Tobaccos eich. 2,774, | 2,900~} 2,563, | 2,623, |. 2,901, 

ices? ose 2,683, | 3,181, | 3,297,| 3,666, | 3,750, 

rite). s eae, 5,609, 4,217, 4,055, 4,125, 3,288, 

Wines scan 5,347, | 5,460, | 5,463, | 5,660, | 6,488, 

Spirits/...0:.0eee 1,890, | 1,744, | 1,875, | 1,676, | 1,979, 

525553: | 595349, | 58,880, | 58,766, | 60,185, 

LON IDUR sarees tvek sero iseesecbahy Grain and Meal.| 47,563, | 67,040, | 63,196, | 60,557, | 62,369, 
Provisions ........ 41,696, | 42,518, | 36,808, | 41,296, | 43,438, 

89,259, |109,558, |100,004, }101,853, |105,807, 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 58,247, | 61,719, | 57,766, | 47,694, | 48,582, 
ToraL ENUMERATED IMPORTS ....|348,350, 1378,433, |367,129, 1353,556, |368,240, 

Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say) | 41,424, | 47,171, | 44,872, | 42,100, | 41,750, 
POPAL A MPORTS jo. ..:s0000bescserstevesienas 389,774, |425,604, |412,001, 1395,656, | 409,990, 











* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, “‘ not made up.” 
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~ EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1884-83-82-81-80.— Declared 


Real Value, at Port of Shipment, 


of Articles of BritisH and Irisn Erodileas 


ai i i WE aia, 


and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom. 





























(000’s omitted.] 
BritisH Propuck, &c., EXPORTED. 1884, 1883. 1882. 1881. 1880. 
i 4s 3 
£ £ £ £ i 

Manrrs.— Textile. Cotton Manufactures..| 58,925, | 62,937, | 62,945, | 65,923, | 63,657, 
SD LRU eet ieee 13,812, | 13,511, | 12,867, | 13,167, | 11,906, 
Woollen Manufactures} 20,131, | 18,320, | 18,789, | 18,122, | 17,270, 
PV ALI ite eee 3,892, | 38,267, | 3,399, | 3,224, | 3,344, 
Silk Manufactures........ 2,173, | 2,426, | 2,692, | 2,565, | 2,029, 
Ao Varae he. 613, | 707, 828, | 1,009,| 685, 
Linen Manufactures ....| . 5,178, | 5,439, | 5,967, | 5,844, | 5,826, 
SMA AL APTS Ss esse ded Pot gH [1 1059s L038 xe {*' 1.057; 978, 
105,861, |107,666, |108,525, |110,911, |105,695, 
eS Sewed. Apparel oo... cesses 3,936, | 3,636, | 4,170, | 3,710, | 3,194, 
Haberdy. and Mllnry. pase 3,879, 4,258, 4,190, 3,869, 
6,789, | 7,515, | 8,428, | 7,900, | 7,063, 
METALS, &C. ...... Hardware ico has SANs Wo 100,, | Anh Lay}. 3,000, | 3.512, 
Machinery ..........c.secsees 13,051, | 18,444, | 11,963, | 9,944, | 9,262, 
RPO e., hide 24,488, | 28,584, | 31,579, | 27,576, | 28,307, 
Copper and Brass........ 4,021, 4,005, 3,782, 3,823, 3,638, 
Lead and Tin ............ Som, ar L,O87, P1158 ay 1189; 984, 
Coals and Culm ........ 10,852, | 10,642, | 9,561, | 8,794, 8,379, 
56,444, | 61,508, | 62,155, | 55135, | 54,082, 
Ceramic Manufcts. Karthenwareand Glass| 2,887, | 3,280, | 3,283, | 3,059, | 2,896, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale................ 1642, |e SIGSY OL8729 hy 725001, 780: 
Gud Products Butter? .:...ccccsicssosesdensse 205, 212, 220, 205, 201, 
Cheesary, d,s coh sone 61, 59, 65, 51, 51; 
Candleass i hersscietecdes: 2¥4; 148, 135, 138, 148, 
alér ee eee 613, 645, 570, 587, | 604, 
Spiri tweet. ten cto: 794, 789, 756, 76901) | 632: 

rag 8 fs ety ot Re Rane eee — —_ — — — 
35529; 3,669, 3,618, 4755 3,261, 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ ¥517 20 el, L720; | -19173,, 1. 1,101, 971; 

BUINUULEs 52) 018y me asves _— — — — — 
Leather Manufactures | 2,299, | 2,398, | 2,833, | 2,461, | 2,096, 
SORT Masdes tice Bose Gs cess 548, 9, 458, 397, 443, 
Plate and Watches ..... 322; 338, 352, 285, 233, 
SUALIONOFY cavsccaensecsserases 848, 883, 882, 796, 723, 
5,189, 5.244, 5,698, 4,040, 4,466, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 34,389, | 28,146, | 25,844, | 25,563, | 24,843, 
Unenumerated Articles.......rcccoverreerssrrecseree 17,839, | 22,802, | 23,926, | 22,356, | 20,505, 


239,830, 1241,477, |233,939) 222,811, 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Years ended 
December, 1884-83-82. 





Total British and Foreign. — 


Countries from 
whence Entered and 






































& 1884. 1883. ~ 1882. 
7} 7 Hf A Tigkapke os Pe 6c ih ly oe Onn) Or 
which Cleared Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
Foreign CountRIEs. Tons. Tons. Tons. to ee oe 


Northern ports 





Russia ...4 1,416,088] 1,143,731]| 1,573,043] 1,143,214|| 1,572,277] 1,236,101 

Southern _,, | 878,421} 279,034|| 454,222)  280,952]| 443,379] 262,090 
Sweden 6, stoh siekee: 1,259,735} 945,511|| 1,390,679} 916,110]| 1,357,908] 896,982 
EN OT WAY. i:5. st. ccinsceboraarPreaneete 982,657) 575,623|| 966,000} 563,777|| 930,236) 564,359 
Denmark: ...o5 academe 262,250] 879,792|| 299,924) 887,885]} 284,297) 790,623 
Germany i ..t6.s.hinco ete teeeaaiod 1,917,595] 2,922,140|| 2,109,202] 2,804,169|| 1,867,051) 2,664,678 
Holland isi Weetedc beaece 1,583,316] 1,578,225]| 1,479,657] 1,513,252|| 1,447,736] 1,476,274 
Melanin an, <.- Sys casa ope thes ook - pep etb g 1,247,679} 1,164,870|| 1,195,207; 1,145,969]| 1,083,521) 1,050,429 
PAN CR Me cole nepee yereeh eos 2,026,831) 3,912,883|| 2,075,005} 4,044,855|| 2,005,471] 3,818,367 
Ppa ys. soe. Lead Rene, Beseeeasaeek 2,062,413} 1,065,782|| 2,236,854] 1,023,441|| 2,400,816] 928,619 
POV iia etiacra el wuastic rane cee 189,006] 424,429|| 214,350] 420,811] 285,270) 377,292 
Whialy Fates. Wisden lds bed 205,214) 1,602,221|| 288,891) 1,633,426]! 802,734) 1,396,790 
Austrian territories ............ 111,051} 154,921 64,163 84,289 59,162 71,982 
GreSCO) ins tescivlea.cedeeebeomy dee 81,156} 134,420 82,271] 124,815 95,908} 106,646 
RROMMAMIA (el. sgle. Aes pees 267,366| 109,107|| 272,228) 111,739|| 346,918 86,903 
AN Ved ch 3 thas rai rn een Sea ero 297,505) 307,871|| 296,703) 313,383|| 206,155) 251,284 
TO FRCLS See Runes 0 ie kai 328,386] 769,819|| 346,073| 683,530l| 248,216] 564,086 


United States of America....| 4,301,146] 3,094,993]| 4,848,670] 3,410,670]| 4,297,362] 3,434,556 
Mexico, Foreign West 
Indies, and Central 


ASNETICR Wioiccss teases Resdeve 


195,319] 430,458] 204,196) 550,922/| 196,651) 523,525 















Brazil loss tssessiseecstecseobey 219,648) | 699,206]1 229,667] 699,467! 262,782) 636,345 
ici cee deeas Mlalivslinily ait ieee: 89,449 93,331 116,954 61,690]| 106,281 68,182 
6) ei he CR es eal lt ee 128,700} 254,283]|. 162,959) 219,156]| 127,584) 263,002 
Riri eric s gestiet nace a Readies: 182,921 66,653|| 183,051 68,649|| 167,097 34,127 
Other countries ..........000 e+ 979,820] 1,452,419]| 844,046) 1,209,101]| 779,436] 1,013,996 








Total, Foreign Countries |20,708,667|23,961,422/|21,934,015|23,815,262||20,814,248)22,419,224 














BritisH POSsESssIONs. 


North American Colonies .... 
Hast Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 
Mauritius elie. tars 
Australia and New Zealand 
West Indies <iissat....b. betes 
Channel Islands.................... 
Other possessions ...........000+. 





1,232,903] 668,630)| 1,498,577} 819,431|| 1,255,468] 706,480 
1,343,106} 2,050,206|| 1,580,050) 2,021,590]| 1,400,936] 1,833,289 


634,992} 903,873|| 489,908] 925,993]| 479,551} 883,952 
146,861) 190,582|| 149,767} 196,457|| 164,664) 195,291 
326,097| 238,618|| 353,465) 235,980|| 335,892) 239,876 
304,059} 1,260,331 304,536] 1,358,447 364,290) 1,420,751 





—— — —- ——_ 


Total, British Possessions | 3,988,018] 5,312,240|| 4,376,303) 5,557,898|| 4,000,801] 5,279,639 








Torat KoREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BritisH POSSESSIONS. 


Twelve Months [{ 1884........ 24,696,685!29,273,662 — = ae. ‘mee 
ended La cee — — 26,310,318}29,3 73,160 — — 
December, YING oo —_ — — 24,815,049|27,698,863 
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GOLD axp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. — (United Kingdom.) 
—-Declared Real Value of, ImporrED AND Exportep for the Years 


1884-83-82. 
(000’s omitted.] 











1884, 1883. 1882. 
Countries. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. ' Silver. Gold. Silver, 
Imported from— £ £ & & i. £& 

Australia’... ede. 709, 23 2,256, 33, | 2,997, 55, 

S. America, Brazil 
Mexico,W: Indies 874, | 4.408, | 817, ) 3,831] 789, | 3,630, 
United States ...0..0.... 5,072, | 2,629, 1G,4) 2580351 $6,100,.| ¢ 1,922, 
6,655, | 7,060, 3,083, 6,667, | 9,836, | 5,607, 
PPvancGe |..33..00fitishencd ose 1,946, | 1,696, 1,272,:| 25070, | -1,832, | «2,644, 


Germany, Holland 3 
Belg., andSweden 1,208, 434, 1,744, 336, | 1,378, £98, 


Portugal, Spain, 

and Gibraltar .... \ ah a Jae a1, 766, 63: 
Malta and Hgypt........ 66, 86, 78, 29; 309, 19, 
China, with Hong Li 

Kong and Japan Oe; Sk 59» es S636 
West Coast of Africa 117, 69, 95, 66, 111, ar 
All other Countries .... 252, 160, 704, 180, }] - 143, 226, 


2 ee. Eee 


Totals Imported .... 10,720, | 9,601, 7,733, | 9,468, | 14,376, | 9,244, 





Exported to— 
PANGS -leyosesceksek fcaisenes 263, 633, 
Germany, Holland, 

Belg. & Sweden 1,932, 
Portugal Spain, 
and Gibraltar = 1,573, 467; 


nf en fr | as 


B. India, China, 
Hong Kong and 1,398, | 8,338, 


oF BIBT F.0d. canis 
United States ............ 2,184, 8, 49; 92, 293 
South Africa: © ..........- — —- rx. 6, 23 


8. America, Brazil, | 
Wee oan 
All other Countries....| 3,180, 311, 


—— | — fe SE ee ee OO 


Totals Exported ..,..| 12,013, | »9,986, 95322, | 12,023, | 8,965, 


| ff | ff 


146, | 2,353, 279; 


2275 769, 173; 
219, 4,606, 423, 


Excess of imports ....J — — 
is exports ...| 1,293, 385, 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES) 


Weekly for 1884. 


[This Table is communicated by the Commercial Department, Board of Trade. } 





(Per Imperial Quarter.) 


Weeks ended 
on 
Saturday. Wheat. 
1884. s. ‘d. 
ACY Ss eee 39 - 
ereaale yd 38 
Noy bee ea 29 19 
es ee 28 7— 
Hebi 82 take 27 VO 
ace We ig Bae 27 
e.0 Se 37 
Oe GAO canna. 36 71 
March 1 ........ 37583 
Mm testeti 377 
bo LO Seabees oF 57 
AAU Vie eee TM 4 
POS ee ee g8uur 
aha dhikg Sen ee, 87 R7 
eV Pabncaks 39. BO 
PRADO Fock: 37 83 
Be Feween 37 “2 
May 3......... 37 4 
SSE cevetens 338 2 
By MLN icesmetenl 37 10 
SME alse SO 
RHO sbeodtoes o7 By, 
BUDO TT. Bete 37 yo 
A 0 Ry 3) pt 
ee) Beene: 37 
PO Be veter: a7 4. 


Weekly Average. 





Barley. 





Sate Gs 


Je) 
bo 
ow = 


Co ow 
b bk 
ee OD 


11 
10 


oO 
_ 
weno a nv 


w wo 
aa 
em 


10 


ies) 
par 
bo 


bo 
We) 
OF © BS 


Oats. 


d 
3 
4 
3 
5 


pH pe 








: Weekly Average. 
bho (Per Imperial Quarter.) 
Saturday.) Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
1884. S$.) Dh 850 Pl esas 
July 25 Eee 39.2154 27 nlneesaes 
5) Pie Bate 36% On) 23 ee eel 
> SEO Lee Bo) 28 OW 220i14 
Pre 8} Yo cl Stet deal Wey Pon, 23 4 
Aura 2h wees te MN Soe Bay Ae ik i ea, 
Sy ot Geneon Be Old Oo .|\22 ek 
is wah One Ste ZO... 2 ose 
Sy uO bp tree G64 4.28. 3 1.20550 
9) PO Beteoeaee Big A ioe. LbeeO ae 
Sept. 6 ........ 34°73 > 1 8213420 
» 1B peer 34. - |82 7] 19 9 
5) aa eee B3610 WsS2 Sao ies 
pM A ANNs 33 - | 382 2] 18 1x0 
Oct. 4 ........ B27 in T1804) 50a 
of Lee 32 Wi Bl io2h—4] 19 
#0 LOh eee 3264") 31 Alay 
‘5; SHLD apes A A) Sapa sR aS RWS oe 
IN OY. mal Peace? 3273.) 02,.— | 1902 
SFT MEO ER sien 32 <= ope LO ee 
FELD Bes eas 21. 5a sok LOR 1 O aan 
Bf Res ects 30 0 RLS Geto een 
bs ee bin oech dy 30) 56> | 81 SSNerge 4 
Dec.6: 4 2c 30-30 |. 31-25 aoa 
LS, 30-10 481) sag As 
BO seca 31 31 3] 19 4 
ytd pent Si a1 2)) fone 





9) 0 i aaa Ri gS nee OA a Oar a 
: a ite = M9 F Apuleeh Je ie ‘ Sasa eat e. es > ‘ r al PA tage 
y io ae a 4 ‘ no . ” % % nh ‘ a6 5 ; 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Summary of, for 1884, with those for 1883, added for Comparison. 


[This Table is communicated by the Commercial Department, Board of Trade. ] 





Average for 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. | Wheat. Barley. Oats. 


s Cee Se hat Sy Oe See 
aP ETNUMRL'Y A soroadsssateescthorss) 38 e412, | 82 Olea ee 
TRO DRUALY © 2ctpevsconeeeies 37 Gaao “1T.| 88 barioeg 
Beat fy, . grieberarasar «+ 37 Guages 13.| da)  GeP27 ae 





Mingle 3 Se) 4 Bee 





LW Og eee Cas ee ew Ato) ; oo = Lata 
Lib eps Ra Aaees, Cane mes | 37 Sete ast Obe WiG. (C22 5h G 
J EINES SAR een eo | cy) GleAe OW 2a (OR P asa leag 


aSoreae 8S.) ek? SLE oo 


PURE bapa Biesesnacdoieses 37 O gro ae yh 2s Ae pe? Seer 
BASS OUISU Ac nn asls aptigd ts oes 36 TO4 4509 Gt 23° TT | a2 ax ig 
September... 33 61 yt 10} 82 7 | 20/446 





Third quarter ....) 35 








BY GOP SS va ah 5s canst sds en 32 wa 40,7 & | 84 Bib tol 5 § 
INGVORIDEY 00s peszc.0ioae> anes Oe SB lpd40e 1 Fe 4 Oo.) Se TON a 
December .........:c1 00000 31 A329 = 64BIy Tiegh 





Fourth quarter...., 31 


SA et LO ar see 
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~ Periodical Returns. 


Net Produce in QuARTERS and Yrars ended 31st Duc., 1884-88-82-81. 


[000’s omitted.] 























Net Decr. £4,526, 





1884. Corresponding Quarters. 
HES BBS 1884. | 1883. 
ended 31st Dec. Less More 1882. 1881 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Customs 0... Reo. |) 6,477, —_— 93, 5,340, | - 5,230, 
Hx cite! sr ke 8,100, | 8,300, || 200, ca 8,155, | 8,212, 
PEAIUDS Hieressnnvers nance 3,160,.| 2,930, — 2,30, 2,850, 2,961, 
POSES nce Be, seta Sede tov ae 30, 5, — 30, 30, 
Rost Oe via cae nee 1,980, | 1,880, ell ontod, 1,830, | 1,740, 
‘Telegraph Service .... 430, 435, 5, — 430, 400, 
19,265, | 19,052, 210, 423, 18,635, | 18,573, 
Troperty Lars. ssc... 845, 805, — 40, 815, 618, 
20,110, | 19,857, || 210, | 463, | 19,450, | 19,191, 
Crown Lands ............ 130, 130, — —_ 130, 130, 
Interest on Advances 282, 385, 103, — 385, 390, 
Miscellaneous............ BOO iM a0 by 455, = 1,033, | 1,209, 
POLOUS | tesasd 21,118, | 21,428, 768, 463, 20,998, | 20,920, 
Noes) 
Nrer Deca: £305, 
YEARS, 1884, é Hey 1884. Corresponding Years. 
ended 81st Dec. Less. More. 1882. 1881. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
OUsbOMN bccn seers cases 19,950, | 19,810, i 140, | 19,458, | 19,294, 
IES O1SB Us. tric anc doccodssneaes Powe) 27,120, 593, — 27,108, | 27,252, 
Namips (itu Sue 11,700, | 11,871, bre os 11,570, | 11,369, 
PRK OS Lt beohtenac ae noes 2,860, | 2,850, — 10, 2,790, | 2,745, 
Post Office .....us.1000: 4,850, | 7,450, — 400, 7,160, | 6,875, 
Telegraph Service ....| 1,745, | 1,750, 5. = 1,690, | 1,630, 
40,632, | 70,851, 769, 550, | 69,776, | 69,165, 
Property Tax ....,...00. 10,318, | 12,720, || 2,402, — 9,882, | 11,068, 
80,950, | 83,571, || 3,171, 550, | 79,658, | 80,233, 
Crown Lands ........0.. 380, 380, — — 380, 370, 
Interest on Advances} 1,013, | 1,210, 197, _ 1,201, A edaeae: 
Miscellaneous ........... 3,167, | 4,875, || 1,708, — 5,106, | 4,847, 
Totals vec. 85,610, | 90,036, || 5,076, 550, | 86,345, | 86,682, 
oe Mt GW, 





























; he ah Jaehy Watt cea : NUE tee hie ata Si ' ME Rl a: eet 
J Saad , 4 ped cen . J ' , ~~ - \ J - iw ~ 
a aly Pe ok: Sy . : Mi sy 
, ; 4 ~ ‘ 4) > ’ oe o \ t > € { § ° i 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


e London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes %n Circulation in. 
-Eneianp and Wates on Saturday in each Weeh during the Year 1884; und in — 
—Scoritanp and I[RELAND, at the Dates, as under. 


Ba? 3 [0,000’s omitted.] 





ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 


London: | Private | Joint Average 


- 


. vedi anks, | Stock | Toran, £5 Toran. | £5 Toran. 
‘DatEs. Pe aeck ore Bani. ‘ for Four an Under |* ae Under | 4” 
Bilurday.| onthe | (Fixed | (Wixed | (Fixed | Weeks | “™° | ps. | (itixed | ™ £5, | (Fixed 
i. preceding | Issues, | Issues, | Issues, ending [4pwards. Issues, Jupwards Issues, 
Wednesday. | 3,52). 2,39). BOL). 2 2,68). ; 6,35). 
£ £& £ £ 1884 £ £ £ £ £ e 
144,55 | 162 | 1,62 | ‘3,24 
113,93 1,63 1,65 3,28 Jan. 12 1,90 4,05 5,95 3,86 2,08 6,81 
134,35 161 1,64 3,26 
104,49 1,58 1,61 3,20 
Mee 128,34. 1,56 1,60 3,16 
ks 119,11 1,54 1,60 3,14 4 Feb. 9...) 1,78 8,79 5457 38,72 2,84 6,56 
BLO ste, 97,74 1,48 “1,58 3,05 \ ; 
Bee 23...+6 134,63 1,46 57 2,03 = 
meds... 97,34 1,45 1,58 2,03 
ae. 137,44 1,45 1,59 3,05 Mar. 8...] 1,68 3,74 5,41 3,72 2,74 6,47 
eee 96,64 1,45 1,60 3,05 
Pe econ 123,95 1,44 1,62 3,06 
Redes 101,63 1,49 1,67 3,16 
135,34 1,56 yal 3,27 | April 5...| 1,68 3,72 5,40 3,79 271 6,51 
134,50 1,58 1,76 3,34 
82,41 1,58 177 3,35 
94534 158 | 174 | 3,31 
122,77 1,59 1,74 2,33 Miveosmie 176 3,85 5,61 4,09 2,78 6,87 
113,59 1,60 1,75 3,35 
97,92 1,58 1,74 3,32 
46,86 1,54 1,70 3,24 
95,48 1,52 1,66 3,18 oly 2,20 4,26 6,49 8,95 2,73 6,68 
122,05 ToL 1,64 3,15 
92,63 1,48 1,60 3,08 
116,18 1,46 1,67 3,12 
97,33 1,47 1,56 s.0207) June 282.71) 1,95 4,08 5,98 8,65 2,59 6,24. 
geaeee 140,99 1,49 1,58 3,07 
Bethe. Bee iP Lage AE gy } 
126,41 1,47 1,56 3,03 
92,68 1,45 1,53 2,98 July 26... 1,80 4,00 5,81 3,53 2,54 6,07 
DI2126 1,44 1,52 2,96 
97,90 1,44 1,52 2,96 
91,43 1,40 1,50 2,90 
i... 122,61 1895 F149 1 2.881 Aue. 23-01% 1:78) 21 98.98 | leit 3,41 | 2,54 | 5,95 
30... 88,59 1,40 1,49 2,89 
119,41 1,41 1,51 2,92 
91,30 142 | 1,52 | 2,94 
118,36 1,43 1,53 2,97 4 Sept.20...| 1,81 3,98 | 5,49. | 3,43 2,60 | 6,03 
89,93 1,46 1,56 3,02 
Boss's 130,40 1,55 1,65 3,20 
ChE 107,29 1,60 1,69 3,28 
a 121,80 1,58 | 1,67 | 3,28 {| Oct. 18...) 1,81 | 4,05 | 5,86 3,79 | 2,90 | 6,¥0 
Bosse. 98,77 158 | 1,68 | 3,26 
86,43 Po7 sp" 7,68: 3) 3,24 
rere, = 131,30 1,57 1,69 3,27 
ae 97,04 1,55 | 168 | 3,23 | Nov.15...) 1,97 | 4,23 | 6,20 | 3,98 | 3,06 | 7,04 
123,40 1,53 1,67 3,20 
90, 13 1,52 1,65 3,17 
125,37 1,50 1,61 Bias 
92,46 148 | 1,57 | 3.04 | Dec.-13.,.| 2,09 | 4,81~- | 6,40 | 3,78 | 2,97 |. 6,45 
. 117,44 1,47 1,56 3,03 
9 BT eee 97,51 - 1,46 1,56 3,02 








Liabilities. 


_ Notes Issued. 


Mins. 
36,38 
86,45 
36,44: 
36,51 
86,45 


86,32 
36,64 
36,97 
37,21 


37,48 
38,33 
39,91 
40,12 


40,07 
39,79 
389,83 
40,10 
40,11 


40,11 
39,70 
389,78 
39,88 


39,34 
39,69 
39,99 
40,26 


39,97 
39,55 
39,44 
39.44 
39,26 


38,58 
38,34 
38,42 
88,45 


88,23 
38,06 
37,66 
37,49 


36,69 
35,84 
35,42 
35,49 
34,76 


84,24 
34,11 
34,54 
84,75 


85,10 
35,68 
35,86 
85,53 
35,56 





IssuEz 


% 


DATES. 


(Wednesdays.) Government 
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DEPARTMENT. 
Assets. 
Gold Coi 
Other ar 
Debt Securities pd 
; : Bullion. 
£ £ 25) 

Mins. Mins. Mins. 
11,02 4,74: 20,63 
11,02 4.74 20,70 
11,02 4,74 20,69 
11,02 4,74, 20,76 
11,02 4.74 20,70 
11,02 4,74 20,57 
11,02 4,74 20,89 
11,02 4,74 21,22 
11,02 4,74 21,46 
11,02 4.74 21,78 
13,02 4.74 22.58 
11,02 4,74 24.16 
11,02 4,74 24,37 
11,02 4,74 94.32 
11,02 4,74 24,04, 
11,02 4,74 24.08 
11,02 4,74 24,36 
11,02 4,74. 24,37 
11,02 4,74 94.37 
11,02 4,74 23,95 
11,02 4,74 24.03 
11,02 4,74 24.13 
11,02 4,74 23,59 
11,02 4,74 23,94: 
11,02 4.74 24,23 
11,02 4,74 24,51 
11,02 4.74: 24,22 
11,02 4,74 23,80 
11,02 4,74. 23,69 
11,02 4,74 23,69 
11,02 4.74 23,55 
11,02 4.74. 22,83 
11,02 4.74 22.59 
11,02 474 22,64 
11,02 4,74: 22,70 
11,02 4,74 22.48 
11,02 4,74 22.31 
11,02 4,74 21,91 
11,02 4,74 21,74 
11,02 4,74 20,94. 
11,02 4,74: 20,09 
11,02 4,74 19,67 
11502 4,74: 19,74 
11,02 4,74 19,01 
11,02 4,74 18,49 
11,02 4,74 18,36 
11,02 4,74 18,78 
11,02 4,74 19,00 
11,02 4,74, 19,35 
11,02 4,74 19,93 
11,02 4,74 20,11 
11,02 4,74 19,78 
11,02 4,74 19,81 


[0,000’s. omitted. ] 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Purswant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 (1844) 


6 


7 


COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 


Notes 
in Hands of 
Public. 


(Col. 1 minus 
col. 16.) 


£ 
Mins. 
25,62 
25,61 
25,16 
24,'75 
24,75 


25,03 
24,77 
24,30 
24,54 


24.57 
24,2'7 
24,02, 
24,65 


25,56 
25,71 
25,52 
25,80 
25,89 
25,89 
25,62 
25,42 
25,34 


25,67 
25,29 
25,04 
25,32 
26,44 
26,22, 
26,01 
25,75 
25,99 
26,66 
26,34 
26,13 
25,80 


26,01 
25,58 
25,26 
25,10 


26,28 
26,25 
25,93 
25,67 
25,52 


25,53 
25,31 
24,80 
24,65 


24,73 
24,45 
24,22 
24,73 
25,03 


Minimum Rates _ 


of Discount 
at 
Bank of England. 


Per cnt. 


(End of 1883) 3 


1884. 
6 Feb. sesnes 


12 March... 8 
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a for Wednesday in each Week, during the Year 1884. 
; [0,000’s omitted.) 





Capital and Rest. 


Capital. 


£ 
Mins. 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 


14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 


14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 


14,55 
| 14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 


14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 


14,55 
14:55 
14,55 
14,55 


14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 


14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 


14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 


14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 


14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 


14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 


; 
a 
2 tae, 


Rest. 


£ 
Mins. 
3,12 
3,29 
3,30 
3,52 
3301 


3,36 
3,87 
3,41 
3,07 


8,75 
3,75 
3,77 
3,78 


3,78 
3,09 
3,10 
3,10 
3,10 


3,10 
3,10 
3,11 
3,11 


3,06 
3,07 
3,07 
3,07 
3,16 
3,33 
3,34 
3,35 
3,34 


3,38 
38,39 
3,43 
3,38 


3,72 
3,73 
3,74 
3,74 


3,74 
3,09 
3,11 
3,11 
3,12 


3,11 
3,12 
3,13 
3,11 





3,09 
3,09 
3,10 
3,11 
3,12 
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Liabilities. 
Deposits. 
Public. | Private. 
£ £ 
Mins. | Mins 
4,90 25,84 
5532 26,34 
4,80 24,95 
5,50 24,65 
6,39 23,78 
4,80 22,17 
8,89 22,49 
10,39 23,01 
11,24 23,03 
12,04 23,62 
12,06 22,55 
12,95 22,98 
12,45 22,57 
10,50 24,26 
4.60 25,15 
6,99 25,04 
4,15 24,83 
4,07 23,82 
7,67 23,82 
4,61 23,64 
8,24 23,45 
9,04 23,13 
8,89 22,14, 
8,93 23,65 
9,59 23,76 
9,89 23,79 
9,38 24,21 
5,87 27,06 
5,15 26,87 
5,61 26,63 
5,10 26,63 
5,34 | 25,12 
5,95 | 24,38 
6,15 23,76 
5,77 | 24,08 
5,48 23,73 
6,21 28,20 
,00 23,38 
6,25 23,12 
5,92 23,58 
Baek 25,96 
4,41 24,53 
4,35 | 24,39 
3:95 | 24,05 
4,18 23,60 
4,44 22,64 
5,16 22,68 
5,60 22,29 
5:79 | 28,37 
6,36 22.87 
7,32 28,36 
8,41 21,91 
9,11 24,95 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
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14 
Assets. 
Securities. Reserve. 
Govern- z Gold and 
ment. Other. || Notes. Silver Coin. 
AS, ss £ £ 

Mins Mins. Mins. Mlus. 
14,46 | 25,56 10,76 5381 
Obs We 22510 10,84 379 
14,45 | 21,26 11,28 382 
14,45 | 21,08 11,76 589 
14,45 Tins 11,70 390 
14,45 | 21,41 11,29 399 
13,45 | 23,14 11,87 1,02 
13,45 | 24,38 12,67 1,03 
13,45 | 24,81 12,67 1,03 
13,45 | 26,74 12,91 1,02 
12,45 | 25,54 14,06 1,05 
12,45 | 24,98 15,89 1,09 
12,45 | 24,46 15,47 ALY 
12,45 | 25,91 14,51 1,03 
12,44 | 23,07 14,08 1,01 
12,44 | 22,06 14,31 1,06 
12,44 | 21,61 14,80 398 
12,64 | 21,47 14,22 397 
12,64 | 21,44 14,22 97 
12,64 || 21395 14,08 1,00 
12,64°] 21,53 14,36 1,00 
12,64 | 21,81 14,54 1,01 
12,50 | 21.94 13,67 591 
TS VIS an. Or 14,40 395 
13,61 21,98 14,95 392 
13,61 | 21,99 14,94, 393 
18,58 | 23,54 13,50 386 
13,58 | 23,18 13,33 590 
13,58 22,25 13,43 388 
VB 5Sie he 2es 2 13,69 387 
18,58 | 22,12 13527 386 
13,58 22.27 11,92 384 
18,58 | 22,08 11,90 585 
13,58) |F 27,36 12,29 586 
18,58 | 20,92 12,65 19 
13,58 | 21,02 12,22 383 
13,44 | 21,05 12,48 390 
13,60 | 20,89 12,40 398 
13,73 | 20,88 12,39 Reh) 
13,72 | 22,95 10,41 386 
15,51 | 23,55 9,59 388 
UPA |) pare h 9,49 398 
14,46 | 21,49 9,82 582 
14,01 | 21,79 9,24 582 
13;7E- | 22,39 8,71 381 
13,31 | 21,84 8,80 396 
W538) || 21568 9,74 207 
13,31 21,35 10,10 392 
13,41 22,35 10,37 383 
13,16 | 21,48 11,23 388 
13,16 | 22,85 11,64 383 
18,16 | 23,45 10,80 312 
18,16 247,30 10,53 388 
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Totals - 
of 


Liabili- , 


ties 
and 
Assets. 


= 
Mins. 
51,59 
49,69 
47,81 
48,18 
48,18 


48,08 
49,48 
51,53 
51,96 


54,12 
53,10 
54,41 
53,49 


53,30 
50,60 


49,87 


| 49,83 


49,30 


49,30 
49,07 
49,53 
50,00} 
48,82 
50,37 
51,46 
51,47 


51,48 
50,99 
50,14 
50,35 
49,83 
48,61 
48,41 
48,09 
47,94 


47,71 
47,87 
47,87 
47,85 


47,94 
49,53 
46,89 
46,59 
45,86 


45,62 
44,91 
45,67 
45,68 


46,96 
47,05 
48,48 
48,13 
51,87 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Calcutta. Price per Ounce. 
. London | London | i New York} Hong 
! ' ndian wl 
¢ Dares. sf fa London Council po Kong on Standard 
(Thursdays) Paris. Hamburg. i on Bills. London. London. Gold Bars Silver 
Je Minimum (Fine). 
Calcutta. Price in Bars. 
3-m.d. 3m. d. Per Rupee. | 60 d.s. 4m. d. 
« 1884: Sis d. d. Per cnt. 8. Gh Ss. Ge ah, 
“> Jan. 8...|, 25°383 | 20°58 | 1 78 19% 482 3 94 | 77 9 | 505 
ee 2d? | 25°375'| 20°57 | 1 73h] 19n% | 484e 1 3 8b) 77 9. || O08 
Feb. 14...) 25-45 | 20°60 | x 722] 1932 | 4853 | 3 82177 9 | 518 
5) 28...| 25°422 | 20°64 1 84s 19% 4862 Ss Pss77 39 514 
Mar.18 ....|. 25°432 | 20°65 e GES 198 4863 3 84177 9 51 
» 27...| 25:40 | 2064 | 1 78 19 | 487: | 3.8 177 9 | 508 
April 10...) 25°383 | 20°62 ree 194i | 4°873 Pan Se WP ep 50-2; 
9 24...) 25°35 20°59 Bevhs 1938 4873 B WSEi7 i te bt 
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4,28 3) 25°37 | 7 20°57 1 4% 198 4802 3-82 P7710 508 
Nov. 6...| 25°45 | 20°62 | 1 73 19% | 4798 | 3 8 177 921 502 
5° 20 .2.| 25°464 | 20°63 Ey 19% 4°814 3 tet Iie 503 
Dec. 4...., 25°482 | 20°66 ep. 19% 4°814 3 Sknia oe 49% 
3 WS, vo 20° DO 20°67 1 7335 19 4°81 BAT pial a ee 49% 
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Introductory Remarks. 


Iv was a remark of the late Dr, William Farr, to the effect that 
migration appeared to go on without any definite law, which first 
directed my attention to a subject,* to which, after the publication 
of the census of 1881, I now propose to return. I shall confine 
myself in what follows to migration going on within the limits of 
the United Kingdom,+ reserving for a future occasion a considera- 


tion of the same subject in connection with foreign countries. In 


his general report on the census of 1871 the registrar-general says 


very justly: ‘‘ The improved roads, the facilities offered under the 
pet ye aeuy P 


‘railway system, the wonderful development of the mercantile 
‘marine, the habit of travelling about, and the increasing know- 
‘ledge of workmen, have all tended to facilitate the flow of people 
‘“ from spots where they are not wanted to fields where their labour 
‘isindemand. The establishment of a manufacture or the open- 
‘ing of a new mine rallies men to it, not only from the vicinity, 
‘‘ but from remote parts of the kingdom. The great towns afford 
*‘ such extraordinary facilities for the division and for the combina- 

* See the Birthplaces of the People and the Laws of Migration in the 
** Geographical Magazine,’’ 1876, with seven maps. 


+ That is England, Scotland, and Ireland; Man and the Channel Islands are 
therefore excluded. 
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‘tion of labour, for the exercise of all the arts, and for the 
“ practice of all the professions, that they are every year drawing 
‘‘ people within their limits.” Farther inducements to migrate 
are offered by educational facilities, salubrity of the climate or 
cheapness of living. In a few instances, as in the case of convicts 
or of soldiers and sailors, migration is even compulsory. 

It shall be our task to trace the extent of this migration 
throughout the United Kingdom, and to point out some of those 
laws which appear to govern it. The materials at our disposal for 
the performance of this task are voluminous, but they are by no 
means complete. Information on many points of interest is with- 
held in the census returns. It is impossible, for instance, to trace 
the natives of any particular county of England into Scotland or 
Ireland. Another circumstance likely to lead to misconception, if 
not error, arises from the very unequal size of the counties. Rutland 
and Yorkshire are hardly comparable. A journey of 25 miles 
at the most converts any native of Rutland into a “migrant,” 
whilst a native of Yorkshire to place himself into the same position 
might have to travel as many as 95 miles. The exchange of popu- 
lation between, the border counties of England and Scotland 
cannot be traced, nor is it possible to point out those counties of 
Ireland which have furnished the largest contingents of migrants to 
Great Britain. The emigration returns fortunately enable us to 
obtain an insight into this branch of our inquiry.* 

Yet notwithstanding these shortcomings in the census returns, 
they enable us to obtain a clear insight into the mode in which 
migration proceeds, and the general results appear to be trust- 


worthy. 
Population and Birthplaces. 


The population with which we have to deal numbered in 1871 
31,484,661 souls, in 1881 34,884,848 souls, distributed as follows :— 





























1871. Per Cent. 1881. Per Cent. tae: 

Per cnt. 
England and Wales....| 22,712,266 rE 25,974,439 44°4 14°4 
Scotland |. vkeantoenctace ses 3,360,018 10°47 3,735,573 10°7 eee 
Treland(:.2.:ke cae, 5,413,377 17°2 5,174,836 14°9 aye: 
United Kingdom....| 31,484,661 100°0 | 34,884,848 100°0 10°8 








* It. is to be hoped that by the time the next census is taken, so-called 
“ Registration Counties” and “Counties proper” will have been assimilated, 
The registrar’s districts or unions undoubtedly present the most suitable unit for 
summarising the ages, birthplaces, and occupations of the people. The present 
complex system of the territorial divisions is most confusing, and increases the 
volume of the returns without adding anything of real use to the information they 
furnish. 
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According to birthplaces this population was divided as 
follows :— 





1871. | Per Cent. 1881. | Per Cent.| Increase, 
































1871-81. 

; Per cnt. 

Born in England and Wales | 21,830,528 | 69°34 | 25,017,027| 71°71 14°6 
oh BGOtaNC 2sh shoe 3,295,103 | 10°47] 3,673,615| 10753 11'S 

He gt Ove Ts betas, Hina 6,081,067 | 19°31] 5,843,406) 16°75] — 3°9. 

9» Clsewhere’ .......sscccccesees 277,963 | 0°88 350,800 1°01 262 
EOUG Lc Seats ere eee! 31,484,661 | 100°00 | 34,884,848 | 100°00 10°8 








The details for each kingdom (for 1881) are given in the 
following set of tables :— 























Number. Per Cent. 
Born in England and Wales ......... 24,855,822 95°69 
England af SCOCLAIIC ee.er ter atetaan eee 253,528 0°98 
and Wales ze Wie lavi dee sae ssedicttns ees ce as 562,374 2°04 
Wye CUBOWLLOLO soe cocoas ces ion cepene ashes cacy) 302,715 1°16 
Total .e.seseossereseseesee: 25,974,439 100°00 
Borteim Seatland? 26 scsccth.s tees 3,397,759 90°96 
; England and Wales ........ 91,823 2°46 
Scotland .... i: Rrelam 009 x ecaied «hare nin 218,745 5°86 : 
ClO WHELE ict esceccccseevedQasdsssercens 27,246 172 
SL OUAL @xccctscanseturkeetece 3,735,573 100°00 
HSORePITIN LPOLATICNT 50.05 05<<scesar3.seperences 5,062,287 97°85 
; England and Wales ........ 69,382 ey 
Ireland .... eee fiend). | sae 22,398 0°43 
so GISEIUTICTO... 5..020sctnaes sccverdat oearee 195792 0°38 
Mota. <ncde-setecemneeranetes 5,174,836* ~ 100°Co 





* Including 1,047 persons whose place of birth is not known. 





This set of tables shows very clearly that the rate at which the 
population of each kingdom increases does not correspond with the 
rate of increase among the natives of each, and that as a result the 
English element, as far as birthplace determines it, is gaining 
ground, It need hardly be pointed out that this difference is due 
primarily to emigration to foreign parts, and in a less degree to 
migration from one kingdom into the other.+ 

Had there been no Irish emigration between 1871-81, 530,924 

+ Emigration from census to census, 1871-81: English, 996,038; Scotch, 
170,757; Irish, 530,924. That is of 100 emigrants 59 were English, 10 Scotch, 


and 31 Irish, whilst of 100 inhabitants of the United Kingdom, 72 are English, 
11 Scotch, and 17 Irish. 


n 2 
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persons of Irish birth would have remained in the kingdom, to 
increase and multiply, as they have done across the ocean, and the 
population of Ireland would have exhibited an increase, instead of a 
decrease. The number of Irish, however, is in reality much larger 
than shown by the census returns, which take note of the place 
of birth only, and not of parentage, and thus quite consistently 
record a child born of Irish parents in England as a “ native of 
‘“ England.” If an inquiry into the parentage of our population 
were to be instituted, as in Canada, some very startling and 
undoubtedly interesting facts might be revealed as to its racial 
composition. 


Geographical Distribution of the Natives of each Kingdom. 


We will now glance at the geographical distribution of the 
natives of each kingdom, according to whether they remained and 
were enumerated in the county, had migrated to border counties, 
or to more distant parts of the county. The general results (1881) 
are presented in the following set of tables :— 






































Numbers. Per Cent. 
Natives of County where burn. ............0:. 18,699,922 44°95 
England Border counties ............cc00cee 3,308,732 13°22 |, 6, 
and Wales 1 Rest of England and Wales....| 2,847,168 L138] 
enumerated’. | Scotland ......iceccccsssesesseessseees 91,823 0°37 ¥3 
in Mra ivdscuiseelens ae 69,382 o'28 f °°S 
MP OUAL, <0. 4cce hee 25,017,027 100'00 
ae ( County where born. .............6. 2,527,794 68°81 
Hatives of | Border counties ...........cccccceee 529,163 14°41 7 
Scotland ‘ Pee 
ka | 1 Rest of Scotland ww... 340,802 9°27 
3 England and Wales ................ 253,528 6°90 a 
L He Red eb Gsiccsliaaccctclovonc 22,328 o6r f 79 
POUL is cites no sbcspatetey 3,673,615 100'00 
: County where born ................ 4,534,699 47°61 
Natives.of Border Counties j...............csseeve. 212,023 3°63 ; 
Treland } : 9°03 
Shtiimetated Rest of Ireland....................000. 315,565 5°40 
a England and Wales ................ 562,374 9°62 0.36 
SE Es ee 218,745 a?) eae 
LOURL TR Leh RNG. 5,843,406 100°00 
Natives of County where born. ................ 25,762,415 74°60 
the United | Border counties.. .................... 4,049,918 11°73 b 9644 
Kingdom Elsewhere in kingdom 3 503.535 : 
enumerated RY ORO ONT berate gre ore ape yes 
in Elsewhere in United Kingdom} 1,218,180 3°53 
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We thus find that out of 34,534,048 persons born in the United 
Kingdom and ennmerated in 1881, as many as 33,315,868, or. 
96°47 per cent., resided in the kingdom in which they were born. 
Among every 100 natives of England and Wales, 99°35 were in , 
that position; among every 100 natives of Scotland, 92°49; and 
among every 100 natives of Ireland, 86°64. The Irish therefore . 
appear to be the most migratory people of the three kingdoms ; 
and if we bear in mind that they furnish at the same time, 
proportionately to their numbers, by far the largest contingent 
of trans-oceanic emigrants, we may safely assume that whatever 
decrease may have occurred in the population of Ireland, there is 
no decrease in the number of Irishmen. 

But if, instead of confining ourselves to the migration from 
kingdom to kingdom, we include that, which is going on within 
the limits of each, from county to county, we shall find that the 
Irish are second to the Scotch and English as a migratory people. 
In 1881 25,762,415 persons were enumerated in the county in 
which they were born, and 8,771,633 elsewhere; and whilst among 
100 natives of England and Wales enumerated throughout the 
United Kingdom there were 25°25 who resided beyond the county 
in which they had been born, the proportion of Scotch in a similar 
position was 31°32, that of the Irish only 22°39. Here therefore 
the Scotch hold the first rank, whilst the Irish, notwithstanding. 
the large contingent which represents them in the sister kingdoms, 
come last. 

The Scotch also come first if we look at each kingdom. 
separately, for out of every hundred natives of England and Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland, there were enumerated :— 























In County In Border Elsewhere, 
| : but in 
where Born. Counties. same Kingdom. 
d ‘England and Wales ........ 95423 12°42 {2°35 
Vg ~ 
Natives Beatle acs ceuciis-<-stneeis 74°40 15°58 10°02 
) Oe) ES Dey BA an BP mre Ore 89°58 419 Pate e 


The more active migration of Great Britain is only what might 
have been expected from its larger size, its higher commercial and 
industrial development, the greater variety of its resources, and 
more extended facilities for travel. Migration within the limits of . 
Ireland is strikingly small, nor need this be wondered at where 
nearly all counties are agricultural. There is no. mistaking the, 
fact however that migration in Ireland tends towards the ports of 
embarkation for Great Britain, whence the surplus population is , 
poured into the great manufacturing and mining districts of . 
Scotland, North England, and Wales. | 
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The National Element of the Population in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland.—If by “national element” of the population we 
understand those inhabitants of the United Kingdom who, on the 
day of the census, were enumerated in the kingdom in which they 
were born, we shall find that they numbered no less than 
34,534,048 souls, or 98°99 per cent. of the total population, 
distributed as follows :— 











Ph, ‘Per Cent. 
1871. 1881. 
1871. 1881. 
England and Wales........... 21,692,165 24,855,822 95°53 | 95°69 
Scotland ......... Bee ok S 3,061,531 3,397,759 gi°r2 90°96 
Tha) LONG Pah pe a ie 5,306,757 5,062,287 98‘00 97°85 








United Kingdom (impe- 


rial element)............... i 2a Be pea ore? 22 
' These proportions are just what might have been expected. 
The natives of Ireland have been least encroached upon by 
immigrants from the sister kingdoms or from abroad, whilst Scot- 
land has profited most largely, and England to a smaller extent (as 
far as mere numbers go) by an influx of immigrants from the 
sister isle. It should be stated, however, that this influx of Irish 
immigration has for the time passed its zenith, and is going on 
now at a slower rate than was the case some fifteen years ago. 
This diminution accounts too for the increase of the national 
element which has taken place since 1871 in England, for the 
children of natives of Ireland born in England at once take their 
place among the English national element. | 
Our figures show very clearly that the national element is 
strongest in Ireland: Ireland in fact is more intensely Irish than 
Scotland is Scotch, or England English. In twenty-seven counties 
out of a total of thirty-two the national element embraces more 
than 98 per cent. of the total population, and only in two counties 
does it fall below 95. These two are Dublin and Kildare, and the 
depression in their case is sufficiently explained by the presence of 
many strangers in the capital of the kingdom, and of a strong 
military force on the Curragh of Kildare. The most intensely 
Irish counties are Leitrim and Cavan, where natives of Ireland 
constitute 99°4 per cent. of the population. | 
In Scotland, out of a total of thirty-three counties, there are 
only ten in which the Scotch national element exceeds 98 per cent. 
whilst in sixteen it falls short of 95 per cent. The depression is 
greatest in Renfrew, Lanark, Dumbarton, and Southern Scotland ' 
generally ; in fact, in those counties which are most exposed to an’ 
inflow of the Irish element or of the English border element. 
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The most intensely Scotch counties are Shetland, Caithness, 
Sutherland, Orkney, Ross, Banff, Kinross, and Kincardine, in all of 
which the national element exceeds 98 per cent.; the most intensely 
Scotch towns, Dunfermline (97:26 per cent.), Arbroath, Aberdeen, 
and Inverness. Even Edinburgh-Leith includes a Scotch national 
element of 89°51 per cent. Those towns in Scotland in which 
strangers are most numerous are Greenock (79°5 ie cent.), and 
Glasgow (82°8 per cent.). 

In England and Wales, out of a total of fifty-two counties there 
are thirty-one in which the English national element exceeds 98 per 
cent., and six in which it sinks below 95 per cent. It exceeds 9g per 
cent. in the agricultural counties of Cambridge, Hunts, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Merioneth, Montgomery, Radnor, Cardigan, and Carmar- 
then, and is weakest in the Scotch border counties of. Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. 

The most intensely English towns are West Bromwich, Norwich, 
Ipswich, Leicester, and Northampton, in all of which the national 
element exceeds 98 per cent.* 

Liverpool is that one among the towns of England in which 
the number of strangers of non-English birth is proportionately 
larger than in any other town of the kingdom, and Birkenhead 
ranks next to it. In Liverpool only 80°61 of every 100 inhabitants 
are of English birth. This depression of the national element is 
almost wholly due to the large num her of Irish. In the metropolis 
the national element is as high as 93°80 per cent., although 
numerically the Irish, Scotch, foreign and colonial aloinarite of the 
population are stronger than in any other town of the United 
Kingdom. London therefore has the character of a cosmopolitan 
town, although the proportion which its cosmopolitan element 
bears to the general population is less than in several ‘provincial 
towns, 

The Native County Hlement.—Under this term we include 
those inhabitants of ‘a county who are born within it, or of a town 
who are natives of the county to which it belongs. In:the case of 
towns lying within two counties we have included the natives of 
both under the term of ‘‘ native county element.” . | 

Whilst the proportion of the “national element” is dependent 
upon the number of strangers from the sister kingdoms: or from 
abroad who have settled in a county or town, the “‘ native county: 
“ element” is the outcome of migration from county to county, 

If we analyse the census returns, we find that in 1881 25,762,415 
_ persons were enumerated in the counties in which they were born. 


, .* To these should be added, according to the census of 1871, Yarmouth, Salis- 
bury, Bury St. Edmunds, Reading, Boston, Cambridge, Dudley, Exeter, Oxford, 
und Truro. Nv details are furnished for these towns for 1881 
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This number is equal to 73°85 per cent. of the total population of 
the United Kingdom, or to 74°60 per cent. of all enumerated 
natives of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The following sum- 
mary shows that this native county element has not inconsiderably 
decreased since 1871, which shows that migration has increased to. 
a corresponding extent. The increase was largest in England 
(6:3 per cent.) ; Scotland followed next (2’0 per cent.), and then 
came Ireland (1°8 per cent.), the mean for the United Kingdom 
having been 3°2 per cent. 





Per fe Per Cent, Per vee Per Cent. | 
0 
1871. Popul a} eee 1881. Popula- of 
tion. Natives. tion. Natives. 
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18,699,922 | 72°00 | 74°75 
2,527,794) 67°67 | 68°81 
4,534,699 | 87°63 | 77°61 


England and Wales....| 16,921,486 | 74°04 | 77°51 
PCO LATICL ots warccsiees tosis: 2,315,458 | 68°90 | 70°24 
LE GLEa Ys OR ae eee 4,804,959} 88°73 | 79°00 











25,762,415 | 73°85 | 74°60 


United Kingdom.....| 24,041,853 | 76°36 | 77°04 














The proportion of the native element for each county is shown. 
on Map 2, and more precise data will be found in the appendix. 
On the map those counties whose native county element approaches 
the mean for the whole of the United Kingdom are left uncoloured,, 
whilst counties in which it is stronger are tinted blue, and those: 
where it is weaker are tinted red. The native county element. 
is strongest in the more remote parts of the country, as in the 
extreme north of Scotland, in the west of Ireland, in parts of 
Wales, in Cornwall, and in Norfolk. 

Our map, we regret to say, is in a certain measure misleading. 
A true representation of this feature could be obtained only if the: 
counties were approximately equal in area. It is clear, for instance, 
that if the figures given in the census returns: had enabled us to 
divide Yorkshire into its three ridings, the native county element: 
would. have suffered a depression, whilst in the case of small: 
counties like Rutlandshire it. would relatively to larger counties, 
appear unduly to preponderate. 

In the case of towns the preponderance of the native county 
element depends largely upon geographical position. A town: 
centrally situated, and thus accessible with equal facility from all. 
parts of its county would in the ordinary course secure a larger’ 
share of this element than a border town. 3 

The Natwe Town EHlement.—We should have liked to trace: 
the natives of our great towns throughout the country, but the | 
published census returns only allow us to do this in the case of, 
London and of seven Scotch towns. In London the native town, 
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element constitutes 62°9 per cent. of the general population, in the 
seven Scotch towns only 52°4 per cent., as follows :— 


Aberdeen .......... Bee slcte 56°5 Greenock (M.B.) _........ 500 
JR AvEGts bo sb worth asses eee are 551 : : 

Eslin bereel Oth eo 508 Paisley ssesesssssesesscnsensssesees 61°8 
Glasgow (M.B.) .......04. B13 MONIT i sssumsnssiessanansunang 48°0 


Its smallness, when compared with the native county element, 
very distinctly suggests the recruiting process, which causes our 
towns to increase more rapidly in population than the country 
which surrounds them. Migration, and more especially emigra- 
tion beyond the limits of the kingdom, tend to the same result. 
Migration properly so called is not at all excessive, for out of 
100 natives of London only 19°6, and of the seven Scotch towns 
no more than 27°9, were enumerated outside the towns in which 
they were born. Emigration to the sister kingdoms or to other 
parts of the world is more considerable if we may judge from the 
fact that there are 111 females to every 100 natives of the seven 
Scotch towns, and 112 to every 100 natives of London. : 

The Border Element includes those inhabitants of a county who’ 
were born in the counties contiguous to it. It varies very con- 
siderably, not only in consequence of migration proceeding more 
or less actively, but also because of the geographical configur- 
ation of the county boundaries. Counties having an extended 
boundary in proportion to their area, naturally offer greater facilities 
for an inflow of the border element than others with a restricted 
boundary. A long maritime boundary is usually deterrent, except’ 
where a county has facile communication with a county across the 
sea, facing it. A glance at the map showing the distribution of 
the Irish element in Great Britain at once brings this fact home 
to us. 

The counties in which the border element is strongest are Surrey, 
Essex, Brecon, and Worcester; Dumbarton, Peebles, Selkirk, Lin- 
lithgow, Clackmannan, Kinross, Kincardine, and Nairn in Scotland ; 
and Antrim in Ireland. The proportion for each is given in the 
table in the appendix under “ Border Element.” 

- ‘The Irish Llement in Great Britain—The Irish element in Great 
Britain is of considerable importance, and since 1871 it is once 
more increasing, if not proportionately to the total population, at: 
all events in absolute numbers, even although the children born of | 
Trish parents in Great Britain be necessarily excluded, owing to the 
absence of data with respect to them. 

In 1851 there lived in Great Britain 727,326 natives of Ireland ; 
in 1861, 805,637; in 187], 774,310; and in 1881, 781,119. The 
numbers for 1871 and 1881 were:— __ ) Luerers 
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Per Cent. Per Cent. 
oe of Population. aot of Population. 
In England and Wales........ 566,540 2°49 562,374 2°17 
PVR MCOULATIONS ce cetcen ee .. | 207,770 6°18 218,745 5°86 


There are fifteen counties in which the Irish element exceeds 
3 per cent. of the total population, and fourteen towns, out of sixty- 
six included in our tables, in which it exceeds 5 per cent. The 
counties most affected by natives of Ireland are Renfrew, Lanark 
and Dumbarton in Scotland, and Lancashire in England. The 
towns containing among their inhabitants over 10 per cent. natives 
of Ireland are Greenock (19°1 per cent.), Glasgow (13°1 per cent.), 
Liverpool (12°8 per cent.), and Airdrie (10°2 per cent.).* 

There is not a single county in which natives of Ireland have 
not found a home, whilst their geographical distribution, propor- 
tionately to the total population, shows very distinctly that 
proximity to Ireland and facilities of communication with the 
sister island most decidedly determine their numbers. Glasgow 
and Stranraer, Siloth and Whitehaven, Fleetwood and Liverpool, 
Milford Haven, Swansea, Cardiff and _ Bristol, Plymouth, 
Southampton and Portsmouth, are evidently the ports where most 
of these immigrants disembark, at which many of them find a 
permanent home, and whence, in search of employment, they spread 
to the more remote parts of the country. This process of dispersion 
becomes at once clear to us when we examine a map showing the 
leading steamboat routes, and the proportion of emigrants which 
left each county of Ireland for Great Britain. This last we are 
able to do since 1876, in which year the ‘‘ Emigration Statistics for 
“ Treland ” for the first time furnish information on the numbers 
of natives of each county of Ireland, who have emigrated to Scot- 
land on the one hand, and to England and Wales on the other. 
We have summarised these statistics for six years—1876-81. They 
show that of 42,297 natives of Ireland who during that period 
emigrated to Scotland, as many as 28,061 were natives of Antrim, 
Down, Londonderry, Tyrone, and Armagh. The majority of 
emigrants from the province of Ulster, and of the counties of Leitrim 
and Longford who left Ireland for Great Britain went to Scotland, 
whilst the majority from the remainder of Ireland found its way to 
England and Wales. Ulster, with Leitrim and Longford, in 
1876-81, despatched 36,296 emigrants to Scotland, and only 17,086 


* Of 10,000 natives of Ireland enumerated in England and Wales, as many. 
‘aS $5,567 lived in the forty-four great towns included in our table in the 
appendix, ; HEB at 
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to England and Wales, whilst out of the remainder of Ireland only 
6,001 went to Scotland, but as many as 35,993 to England and 
Wales, and of this last number Cork alone furnished 17,291, and 
Kerry, Limerick, Wexford, and Dublin 9,430 more. This renders 
it perfectly clear that the destination of these Irish emigrants is 
most decisively determined by geographical position. So powerful 
is the attraction which Scotland exercises upon its nearest 
neighbour Antrim, that the number of emigrants who left that 
county in 1876-81 for Scotland was larger than the number which 
crossed the ocean for foreign parts or the colonies. The currents 
of emigration from Wexford and Cork are affected in a similar 
manner, though not to the same extent. Wexford, out of every 
100 emigrants, sends 57 abroad, 42 to England and Wales, and only 
one to Scotland; whilst Cork sends 60 abroad, 39 to England and 
Wales, and one to Scotland. 

The most productive recruiting grounds of the Irish element in 
Great Britain is consequently not the west of Ireland, as had 
been supposed before trustworthy information had been procured 
by the registrar-general for Ireland, but Ulster, Dublin, Wexford, 
and Cork (with Kerry and Limerick). And whilst Ulster and 
Dublin furnish the bulk of Irishmen who settle in Scotland and 
the north of England, it is Wexford and Munster whence most 
of the natives of Ireland residing in southern Wales and England 
are derived. This origin of the Irish residents very satisfactorily 
explains the sporadic occurrence of the Irish element in southern 
Britain. Of the Irish emigrants who land at Milford Haven many 
remain in Pembrokeshire, thus raising the Irish element in that 
county, whilst at the same time impelling many of its natives to 
migrate. Steamers from Waterford, Cork, and Wexford convey 
Irish emigrants direct to Swansea, Cardiff, and Bristol; whilst the 
steamers which connect Cork with London, land many of their 
passengers at Plymouth, or at Southampton or Portsmouth, thus 
accounting for the comparative strength of the Irish element in 
Devonshire and Hampshire, through which latter county many of 
these emigrants appear to make their way to Surrey and to 
London.* 

In the following table the leading aaets connected with the 
emigration of natives of Ireland in 1876-81 are summarised. It is 


* Map 3 is intended to illustrate the geographical distribution of the Irish 
element in Great Britain, proportionately to the total population of counties and 
towns, as well as emigration from Ireland to Great Britain as also as to foreign 
parts and colonies. The lower map of Ireland exhibits the emigration to Great 
Britain, the upper one that to foreign countries and the ‘colonies. The tints on 
both indicate the average annual rate of emigration for the years 1876-81 per 100 
of the natives of counties, as enumerated in 1881. The counties tinted blue are 
below, those tinted red above the average for the whole country. 
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based upon the ‘‘ Emigration Statistics for Ireland,” prepared by 
Dr. Thomas W.. Grimshaw, the registrar-general, with the 
exception of the last column, which is taken from the “ Census of 
“ Treland, 1881, General Report,” p. 379. 
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Emigration of Natives of Ireland, 1876-81. migrations 
1861-81. | 
Average Annual Rate 
Danhtiost Destination. Percentage. Nativor bt joi Ay tae es ' Average @ 
“ | Annual Rate 
: ae 4 ee } per 100 
adn Scotland. Aak wad eh Scotland. Fosern oe yore of Population. 
Wales. Colonies. | Wales. Parts. Britain. Parts. 
Antrim \/.5...; 6,657 | 11,820 | 10,658 | 22 41 37 0°87 0°50 1°35 
Armagh ....... 1,891 | 3,678 asses) to a7 44 0°55 0°44 1'l4 
Carlow i... 293 14 2,614 10 I 89 o'10 0°82 1°19 
Cavan .....00.. 646 | 1,520 8,233 6 15 79 0°26 LOL a 1°61 
Clareaicus:.. 600 65 | 12,541 5 I 94 0°08 1°45 1°78 
OPK DMR eee 17,291 663 | 26,658 39 1 60 0°62 0°93 1°95 
Donegal ....... 543 | 2,922 9,829 4 22 74 or27 0°78 1°02 
DOWN o...48..0 3,822 | 5,282 5.455 1 26 36 38 0°53 0°32 1°09 
blanc. .: 35244 815 7,110} 29 ay Coke, ee 0°24 0°61 0°60 
Fermanagh... 406 | 13269 3,825 7 25 68 0°32 0°73 1°26 
Galway ........ 834 356 | 13,191 6 2 92 0°08 0°91 1°29 
EC ELTY ies .025 ca 1,983 36 | 14,965 12 — 88 O'17 1°24 1°68 
Kildare ....... 6197 98 3,037 16 3 81 0°16 0°67 0°88 
Kilkenny....... 369 54 4,116 8 I 91 0°06 0°67 1°08 
IN G'S corsa 292 136 3,876 7 3 90 o'10 0:90 1°44 
Leitrim ....... 343 771 4,405 4 8 88 0°20 1°34 1°48 
Limerick....... 2,048 277 | 11,447 | 15 2 83 0°22 1:06 1°90 
Londonderry | 1,168 | 4,031 7,750 9 31 60 0°54 0°81 1733 
Longford........ 276 331 4,831 5 6 89 0°16 1°30 2°04 
BsOUEH Siysesis 287 192 1,888 12 8 80 O17 0°42 1°02 
MAYO beat. fd., 751 399 | 13,425 5 2 92 0°08 O°9l ‘1°06 
Meath .. 208 103 | 4,071 5 2 93 0°05 0°76 1°49 
Monaghan 75 | 1,422 4,248 | 12 22 66 Ores 0°65 1°38 
Queen’s ........ 405 101 4,410 8 2 90 0°10 0°92 1°28 
Roscommon .. 548 152 75381 7 2 91 0°09 0°93 1°33 
BOO rar Gras) 232 108 75709 3 I 96 0°05 1°16 1°06 
Tipperary ....| 1,038 60 | 12,356 8 I 91 0°09 1°01 1°85 
yrone © 4 fe,:: 1,559 | 3,250 | 10,131 10 22 68 0°38 0°81 1°35 
Waterford.....)- 472 50 6,817 i I 92 0°08 1°04 1°44 
Westmeath... 276 256 34.63 We 6 87 Or! 0°76 1°30 
Wexford ........ 2,155 44, 2,858 | 42 I 57 0°28 0°36 1°18 
Wicklow......... 626 75 1,915 | 24 3 73 0°13 0°36 o'71 
Totaligns 53,079 | 42,297 | 242,837] 15 13 72 O31 0°80 1°42 








The Scotch Element in England and Wales.—The natives of 


Seotland enumerated in England and Wales in 1841 constituted. 


0°65 per cent. of the total population. In 1881] they constituted 0°98 
per cent., and numbered 253,528 souls. Numerically they are not 


therefore very strong when compared with the natives of Ireland, 


but their geographical. distribution. is interesting as. illustrating 
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‘the mode of migration. There are altogether thirteen counties in 
which natives of Scotland number over half a per cent. of the 
population, and these counties form two distinct groups, viz., a 
northern one, into which the population of Scotland may be said 
to have overflowed, and a metropolitan group, to which Scotch 
migrants have been drawn by special circumstances. The northern 
group includes Cheshire and Yorkshire and all that les to the 
northward, and within it reside 5,699 of every 10,000 natives of 
Scotland enumerated ; the metropolitan group includes Middlesex, 
Surrey, Kent, Essex, Hampshire, and Sussex, and within it 2,942 
of every 10,000 natives of Scotland were enumerated. Propor- 
tionately to the total population of the counties, the Scotch element 
is most numerous in Northumberland (5°39 per cent.) and Cumber- 
land (4°87 per cent.), that is in the border counties. It decreases 
‘as we proceed southward, amounting to 2°85 per cent. in Durham, 
to 1°63 per cent. in Westmoreland, to 1°62 per cent. in Lancashire, 
to 1°22 per cent. in Cheshire, and to 0°67 per cent. in Yorkshire, 
In the metropolis the Scotch number 1°30 per cent. of the popula- 
tion ; in Hampshire o’97 per cent., a high proportion, undoubtedly 
due to the presence of numerous Scotch soldiers and sailors. 

More than one-half of the natives of Scotland enumerated in 
England and Wales (5,178 out of every 10,000) resided in the forty- 
three great towns included in our table in the Appendix, but there 
were only two towns, Newcastle, with Gateshead, and South Shields, 
in which the Scotch constituted more than 5 per cent. of the total 
population. 

The English Element in Scotlund, proportionately to the popula- 
tion of Scotland, is stronger than the Scotch element in England, 
and if, as a matter of fact, the Scotch can be said to invade 
England, there is a very strong counter-current of English migra- 
tion into Scotland. If for every 100 Scotchmen in Enyland and 
Wales there are only 36 natives of England in Scotland, the pro- 
portion which these latter bear to the total population of Scotland 
is a8 2°46 to 100, whilst the Scotch element in England and Wales 
only amounts to o98 per cent. In its geographical distribution 
this English element in Scotland exhibits the same features already 
noticed in connection with the Scotch settlers in England, that is 
to say, it is strongest in the border counties. Out of 91,823 natives 
of England and Wales enumerated in Scotland, as many as 57,427, 
or 62 per cent., reside in the counties of Berwick, Roxburgh, 
Dumfries, Edinburgh, Kirkcudbright, and Lanark ; the proportion 
to the total population of these counties varying between 6°41 and 
3 per cent., and being highest in the three border counties. London 
and other more distant parts of England have no doubt furnished 
their contingents to this body of English emigrants, but it is clear 
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that the bulk of them are natives of the north of England, just 
as the bulk of the Scotchmen enumerated in England came from 
the south of Scotland. 

The Anglo-Scotch Element in Ireland.—The number of natives 
of Scotland and England (with Wales) enumerated in Ireland was 
88,199 in 1871, and 91,710 in 1881, thus exhibiting an increase of 
3,511 souls. This increase is largely due to an increase of the 
floating population as represented by the army and navy. Of the 
natives of Scotland and England enumerated in 1871, 18,464 were 
soldiers and sailors. In 1881 the number of these had risen to 
19,192. The presence of this floating military population materially 
affects the composition of several Irish counties, and more especially 
of Kildare, where the camp on the Curragh accounts for the fact 
that 6°13 per cent. of the total population of the county is of Scotch 
or English birth. This is a higher proportion even than in Dublin 
(5°66 per cent.). Besides Kildare and Dublin the only counties in 
Ireland in which the Anglo-Scotch element constitutes over 2 per 
cent. of the total population are Antrim (2°86 per cent.), Cork 
(2°35 per cent.), and Down (2°02 per cent.). These are the very 
counties which furnish exceptionally large contingents of migrants 
who leave Ireland for Great Britain. In the five counties named 
57,522 natives of Scotland and England were enumerated in 
1881, being 62 per cent. of the total. Anglo-Scotch element in 
Ireland. 

The Foreign and Colonial Hlement.—This element increased 
between 1871 and 1881 from 277,963 to 349,750 souls, or to the 
extent of nearly 26 per cent. It included in 1881 145,860 natives 
of British colonies and possessions, 203,890 natives of foreign parts, 
of whom perhaps 70,000 were “ British subjects’’ by parentage or 
nationalization. The natives of “foreign parts,” inclusive of 
persons “born at sea,” increased 24°7 per cent., the natives of 
British possessions 26°5 per cent. The bulk of these latter is 
undoubtedly of British parentage.* 

A considerable proportion of this element consists of temporary 
residents in the country, for it includes colonists and their children 
on a visit to relatives at home, foreign travellers on pleasure or on 
business bent, sailors, and students. At the same time the number 
of those who have made the United Kingdom their permanent 
home is considerable, and the influence which these foreign settlers 


* The census returns do not, unfortunately, admit of our entering into more 
detail. Full details on the ages, civil condition, and occupations of “ foreigners ” 
are given, but persons of foreign birth who have undergone the simple process of 
naturalization are excluded from the voluminous tables dealing with these subjects. 
The question of parentage or nationality, although all-important, is ignored, and 
the natives of “islands in the British seas” are dealt with as if Man and the 
Channel Islands formed a geographical unit. ; 
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have exercised for centuries past upon the character of the general 
population must not be underrated.* 

The foreign and colonial element has its representatives in 
every county, but its chief centres are the great towns, in twenty- 
eight of which 196,365 persons of foreign or colonial birth, or 
56 per cent. of all, were enumerated in 1881. London alone 
included 111,624 of them, Liverpool 15,768, Manchester-Salford 
9,028, Edinburgh-Leith 6,165, Glasgow 5,720, Birmingham 3,440, 
Hull 3,281, Portsmouth (mostly from the Channel Islands) 3,271, 
Leeds 3,259, West Ham 2,902, Bristol 2,824, Cardiff 2,714, New- 
castle-Gateshead 2,420, Brighton 2,366, Dublin 2,015. It will be 
observed that all these towns are centres of business or industry, 
with the exception of Bath and Brighton. 


Classification of Migrants. 


Our personal experience, however limited, enables us to say that 
the distances which migrants travel before their place of residence 
is recorded in one of our periodical census returns, vary very 
widely. Some of these migrants hail no farther than from the 
next parish; others are natives of a neighbouring county; others 
again have come from a more remote part of the kingdom, or even 
from beyond sea. And when we inquire into the motives which 
have led these migrants to leave their homes, they will be found to 
be various too. In most instances it will be found that they did 
so in search of work of a more remunerative or attractive kind 
than that afforded by the places of their birth. It may be worth 
while to attempt a classification of migrants. 

The local migrant confines himself to moving from one part of 
the town or parish in which he was born to another part of the 
same town or parish. The only place in the United Kingdom in 
which we can trace this local migration on the sure foundation of 
the census returns is London. Out of every 100 of the 2,401,955 
native residents enumerated in London, 59°7 were natives of 
Middlesex, 23°8 of Surrey, and 6°5 of Kent;+ but as out of every 
100 only 66:2 were enumerated as residing in Middlesex, whilst 
27°1 were enumerated in Surrey and 6°7 in Kent, a considerable 
migration from Middlesex into Surrey and Kent must have been 
going on within the limits of the metropolis. As a matter of fact 
only 86°7 out of every 100 natives of London thus enumerated 
were living on the day of the census in the county in which they 
were born. That a like displacement of the population is in pro- 

* Already in 1580 there resided 5,060 foreigners in London, which at that 
time had 150,000 inhabitants. The “ foreigners” were therefore relatively more 
numerous three hundred years ago than they are now, even though we include 


among them the natives of all the colonies. 
+ That is of the intra-metropolitan parts of these counties. 
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gress in other towns of the United Kingdom cannot be doubted. 
That this is the case with respect to Manchester is evidenced by 
a decrease of the population of that town, which is more than 
balanced by an increase in its twin-city Salford. Similarly 
Glasgow grows but ‘slowly in population, whilst its suburbs 
increase at a rapid rate. An interesting and suggestive paper by 
Dr. Longstaff, which deals with this branch of our inquiry, will be 
found in the “Charity Organisation Reporter ” for 1883 and 1884. 

Short-journey Migrants.—If our census returns enabled us to 
analyse the inhabitants of each parish or registrar’s district 
‘according to birth places, we should find that the bulk of migrants 
had journeyed but a very little distance. Even with counties as 
large as Yorkshire, and -with no information on the migration 
which goes on across the Scotch border, we find that of every 
100 migrants enumerated in England and Wales, as many as 
53°7 had gone no further than a border county. In Scotland 
‘60°38 per cent. of all migrants were enumerated in border counties ; 
in Ireland 40:2 per cent. The low proportion for Ireland is 
ascribable to the migration from Ireland to Great Britain, and 
‘would at once be reversed if we treated Lanark and Lancashire as 
border counties of Ireland. 

The distribution of the migrants for the whole of the United 
‘Kingdom is exhibited in the following tabular statement :— 





Proportion of Migrants Kuumerated in 





Elsewhere 
Border Counties. in Sister Kingdoms. 
same Kingdom. 























Migrants of Anglo-Welsh birth ........ ey 45°1 2°5 
$5 MCOboHpITED Gy, t:,424...ihcek 46°0 29°8 24°2 
x Trish Mos a eee 16°2 24°1 59°7 
Rt Pes aba! 5h Ee 46°2 39°9 13°9 





The proportions refer, as a matter of course, to migration from 
county to county only. Fortunately the proof that migrants are 
as a rule content with going but a very short distance from their 
homes is furnished by the census of Holland. Of every 100 
migrants enumerated in Holland in 1879, 69 resided outside the 
commune in which they were born, but in the same province, and 
only 31 had left their native province.* Applying these propor- 
tions to the United Kingdom, 57 per cent. of all migrants would 


* On an average each province of Holland has-an area of 1,150 square miles 
and 384,000 inhabitants, The average for the counties of the United Kingdom is 
1,030 square miles and 298,000 inhabitants. Provinces and counties are con- 
sequently fairly comparable. 
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reside outside the parish in which they were born, 18 per cent. in 
border counties, and 25 per cent. elsewhere. Of course these 
figures are not absolutely correct, but they are hardly in excess 
of the truth. They prove that the bulk of migrants consists of 
what, for want of a better term, I designate as short-journey 
migrants.* 

Migration by Stages.—It often happens that a migrant in search 
of work wanders from parish to parish, settling down at each place » 
for a time, until on the day when the census is taken he finds 
himself far away from the place from which he originally started. 
There can be no doubt, for instance, that many if not most of the 
natives of Ireland to be found in London did not travel from their 
homes in Ireland direct to their present place of residence, but 
reached it by stages. Some of them landed at Liverpool, and 
gradually worked their way through Cheshire, Stafford, Warwick, : 
Northampton, and Buckingham, whilst another stream, and perhaps: 
the more voluminous one, passed through Plymouth, Hampshire, 
and Surrey. 

Long-jouwrney migrants who leave their homes in order to settle: 
in a distant part of the country are the exception, not the rule, and 
do not probably constitute 25 per cent. of all migrants. Their 
movements are dependent upon special circumstances, some of 
which we shall consider in the sequel.+ 

Temporary migrants are an important class, whose existence is 
vouched for by the size of our hotels, barracks, prisons, and 
colleges, as well as by the number of sailors, many of whom must 
have been enumerated at ports lymg outside the counties in which 
they were born. These temporary migrants constitute the floating 
element of the population, which is swamped in large towns of 
complex composition, but makes its presence felt very decisively at 
. our naval and military stations, at health and pleasure resorts, in 
university towns, and in places abounding in boarding schools. It 
is a special feature of these temporary dwellers among strangers 
that many of them are migrants by compulsion and not by choice. 
The hop-pickers, who annually leave London for Kent and Surrey, 
and the agricultural labourers from the West of Ireland, who assist 

* Migration in Holland is going on at a far less active rate than in the United 
Kingdom, Of 100 natives of Holland, as many as go live in their native province, 
whilst of 100 natives of the United Kingdom, only 75 live in their native 

ney. 
sil Vis our tables the proportion of these migrants is made to appear larger than 
it really is. Had we been in a position to substitute a “border zone” five times 
the area of the central county, for ‘border counties” bounded by arbitrary 
political boundaries, we might have obtained a truer measure of this element. 
This we found it impossible to do. A glance at our migration maps will show, 


however, that the migrants who really came from a considerable distance are few 
in proportion to the population which absorbed them. 
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in getting in the harvest in the North of England, belong to this 
class. . 


Counties of Absorption and Dispersion. 


Whilst migration may be said to be going on in every portion 
of the United Kingdom, there exist nevertheless vast and striking 
differences with reference to its extent and direction when we 
compare one part of the country with another. There are counties : 
which retain nearly the whole of their native population, and even 
receive an accession from other counties ; counties from which broad 
currents of emigration proceed, compensated in some measure by 
counter-currents of immigration; and counties which appear to be 
traversed by these migratory currents. 

Of the natives of Lancashire, the Shetland Islands, of Kerry, 
and of eleven other Irish counties, less than 10 per cent. were 
enumerated outside the counties in which they were born; whilst 
over half the natives of Peebles and Kinross had established them- 
selves beyond the boundaries of their native counties. These are 
the extremes, and between them all gradations will be found to 
exist in apparently inextricable confusion. We will attempt to 
bring something like order into this chaos. 

There are counties which increase their population not merely 
by an excess of births over deaths, but also by the reception and 
absorption of migrants from other counties. Counties such as 
these we will call “ counties of absorption,” whilst the counties at 
whose expense they are fed and grow populous we will call 
‘counties of dispersion.” 

A county of absorption has a population more or less in excess 
of the number of its natives enumerated throughout the kingdom. 
In a county of dispersion, on the other hand, the population falls 
short of the number of natives enumerated throughout the 
kingdom. If the natives of each county now scattered throughout 
the kingdom could be made to return to the counties in which 
they were born, the population of the counties of absorption 
(tinted blue on Map 6) would dwindle away, whilst that of 
counties of dispersion (tinted red) would increase to. a corres- 
ponding extent. 

The natives of Surrey enumerated throughout England and 
Wales number 996,655, but Surrey has a population of 1,436,899. 
Consequently, even though all the natives of Surrey were to return 
to the county of their birth, it would still be necessary to retain 
within its limits 440,244 natives of other counties, equivalent to 
30°7 per cent. of all inhabitants, in order to maintain its population 
at its present level. Surrey, therefore, is a county of absorption. 

Radnorshire, on the other hand, is represented by 33,974 natives 


“ABSORPTION ano DISPERSION. 


The Counties tinted Blue absord migrants from the Counties tinted Red. 
England, Scotland and Ireland to be looked at as three separate Maps. 
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dispersed throughout England and Wales, whilst its population 
only numbers 23,528 souls. The natives therefore are 43°7 per 
cent. in excess of the population of the county, and Radnorshire 
may fitly be described as a county of dispersion.* 

The following tabular statement is intended to present the 
leading facts connected with the dispersion and absorption of 
migrants :— 

CounTIES oF ABSORPTION.+ 


Natives of Counties short of the Population of Counties, in per Cents. 





er SULTOY one: mectetess. 30°24: Pf EfiWorkshire:.....cac: 6°9 A Wasex: Ui Nei te 4°4 
t+ Glamorgan........ 26°7 | t+Cheshire- ............ a6 TD Ob ye caicameres 2°9 
py Durhamvacca 199 | t4+Warwick ows. 56 + Nottingham .... 2°7 
tt Lancashire ........ 18°1 te Sissere 5°3 * Merioneth ........ 1°8 
t+ Middlesex ........ 17°97 ; i Northumber- : 
+ Monmouth....... 8*5 Carnarvon.......00... 51 fend \ LA 
ete Kent c.s.5 chess 79 * Hampshivre ......... Aya: Pepe baltordiscin seat 0°3 
Pep Sel RIr Es iewcse ore cast 37°6 | [tDumbarton........ 26°2 PSG Oi coasccnssnserd 12°9 
Tf Lanarkisc..:.0.0. 29°2 | Lf Renfrew ............ 17°3 *Kirkeud- 
++ Edinburgh ........ 289 | tf Forfar wee 15°5 bright 5 
mp Dubling sas. cy mrs? * Londonderry .... 3°3 Limerick __........ o'7 
SUSAMeM Shiga. -cbrpey meee, 15°9 Me TIGUt anes, carercceees 25 Mm Kildares sasees of 
Waterford ........ 6 EK in! 6 ot caesoens ms fb Dt Galway, 0.0 o'2 


EV Cork? Fes sesiusnes 3°4 POSIT O.  -scesees tentest 0'9 * Roscommon .... 0°2 


* Sir Brydges P. Henniker, the registrar-general, considers that those counties 
“in which the actual growth, as shown on enumeration, was in excess of the 
* natural growth,” absorbed population from without “ over and above their native 
product.” (“Census of England and Wales,” iv, p. 51.) He describes London, 
Sussex, Essex, Leicester, Notts, Derby, Cheshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Glamorgan, 
and Carnarvon, as counties of absorption. We include, in addition to these, Mon- 
mouth, Warwick, Hampshire, Merioneth, Northumberland, and Stafford, but place 
Leicestershire among counties of dispersion. The actual growth of Leicestershire 
(1871-81) certainly exceeded the natural growth to the extent of 4,957 souls. This, 
however, is by no means a proof of absorption, for we find that the enumerated 
natives of Leicestershire were 332,902, whilst the population of the county only 
numbered 321,258. Leicestershire cannot therefore have absorbed migrants. As 
a matter of fact, 85,772 natives of Leicestershire were enumerated outside the 
county, whilst the population of Leicestershire ouly included 74,128 persons who 
were not natives of the county. 

+ Counties in which the agricultural class is above the average of the kingdom 
are marked *; counties whose population increases more rapidly (or, in the case of 
Ireland, decreases at a slower rate) than throughout each kingdom at large, are 
marked +; counties whose natives increase similarly, are marked f. 

We observe once more that in compiling this table no notice could be taken of 
migration from kingdom to kingdom. Had we been able to trace the migrants 
from Northumberland into Berwick and Roxburgh, it is probable that that county, 
would have taken its place among counties of dispersion. Our inability of tracing 
the natives of Irish counties in Great Britain affects even more seriously the 
relative position of many of the Irish counties, several of which, as units of the 
United Kingdom, would have to be described as “ counties of dispersion,” being 
counties of absorption only relatively to the rest of Ireland. 
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CouNTIES OF DISPERSION.* 


Natives of Counties in excess of the Population of Counties, in per Cents. 


MRAUNOP:.....,.ccsecces A37eR PE CALOIZAD | o..c..0er004 7382 * Taneg ihe csac, 14°3 
PU TRALINES \oececskerse: teres So ME OLSED -losccasckncaroase 22°9 MOSVON Ye...0ce: 13°9 
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BESELLOD, seancqees execs 26°4 | *Westmoreland .... 21°2 *Northampton. 9°5 
MUCK Gis urescn es 2403) BC ADGIOAOY, 4...nceesce 20°! * Denbigh) 7%... 8°2 
M Nortolks pees 24°8 | *Carmarthen ......... 19°5 * Berkesg ecru: 81 
BE SUILOL Kh e.cemi cnn PAPO MPP MOMECLSOL scsscenssers 173 *Gloucester .... 5°9 
* Montgomery ........ 24°5 | *Cornwall  ............ 16°9 * Worcester.....:.. 3°6 
MORFOTC, ccassacsseeneaes 2a | eed ord .....++<atseceats 16°4 { * Leicestames:.:.::. 3°6 
* Cambridge............ Po el pesarecknock 3.28 14°6 *Cumberland....  1°7 
* KiANvOSSiaceandecasiecncs Dita) b* Berwick ....:csssecsoeers 13°9 | { Linlithgow .... 4°8 
PUB artll recedes deere MeO MIRE NIG ooo. sodesscceus 68 + * Peebles............ 4°2 
*Kincardine  ........ 202 | % Wigtown ......... ee er OE SLIP TITS eects swears 4°0 
*Sutherland _........ 19°5 | «ehetland 7: eae ante ; 
MOR Sakea en acs eee ‘ise eat ie AI do + Ets taal 39 
* Haddington ....... 15°4 PA VD hs cis sokiorvitsagseiaae 70 * Kloin evans 2°6 
Meh noes ak! 15°1 MOriney?.....:/ageee 6°9 * Nairn jeseeu 2°6 
MA EV IO! weccaceccasio-s Tava wee DUMLICS (oo screens 6°2 * Roxburgh ........ a2 
MEET tli yes. twacdenetstits 14°2 | {Clackmannan........ 4-9 |' fe *¥Aberdeen.a.2 12% 
® Wicklow. « .........00 DC eeAN IE UNO WAR sslvcsscstsdecdectes 5°6 * Donegal’ ........ 1°9 
MH Carlow  ...ccctecsceeees tse 1) Mlyrone:i....0i ee faa * Tipperary ....... 19 
eee Le Nanay 2 ; x pane Be ctor ; . eT eran rg 
* Wexford oe 6°9 Armegh 0.0.6... a THHQRENORY see 4S 
*'Westmeath ....... 67 | *Fermanagh ........ 26 | Pt* Kerry we a E 
* Monaghan............ Bee ey © ISTO... pecs os ene pas WN HS, Rial fe ep ee O'l 


The “counties of absorption” are the chief seats of commerce 


and industry. The agricultural class within most of them is less 
numerously represented than in the country at large. The few 
agricultural counties included under this class, such as Kent, 
Sussex, Derby, and Essex, are not without their industrial centres. 

The population of these counties increases at the same time at 
a rate exceeding that of the general increase. In Ireland these 
features are obscured owing to the vast amount of migration to 
Great Britain. 

The vigour with which the process of absorption is going on in 
the metropolitan counties, in Glamorgan, Durham, and Lancashire, 
in certain Scotch counties, and in Dublin and Antrim, is deserving 
attention, no less than the feebleness to be observed elsewhere. 

Very different are the features presented by the counties of 
dispersion, from which the counties of absorption are being fed. 


* See note (+) on preceding page. 
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They are nearly all of them agricultural, and their population 
increases but slowly or is retrogressive. There are a few excep- 
tions, but none in the case of counties from which the process of 
dispersion is going on most vigorously. 


Counter-Currents of Migration. 


We have already had occasion to refer to the fact that side by 
side with each main stream or current of migrants there runs a 
counter-current, which more or less compensates for the losses 
sustained by emigration. This counter-current is strong in some 
cases, weak in others, and literally compensatory in a few instances. 
Its universal existence is proved by the fact that there is no county 
in Hngland in which the native county element exceeds go per 
cent. and none in the United Kingdom in which it exceeds 97 per 
cent. 

This counter-current is not by any means composed of 
migrants who return homeward disappointed in their hopes or in 
the possession of a competency, for ex-migrants of this class are 
included in the native county element, and no data for even 
approximately determining their number are in our possession. 
It includes, no doubt, many children of migrants, who have gone 
to the counties in which their parents were born, but the bulk of 
these migrants undoubtedly consists of persons whom business 
interests take away from their homes. But although we readily 
understand why the manufacturers of Yorkshire and Lancashire 
send persons to London to look after their interests, whilst the 
merchants of London despatch agents and buyers to the manufac- 
turing districts, the grounds, which lead to an “exchange’’. of 
natives between counties so far removed from each other as are, 
for instance, Dorsetshire and Westmoreland, are not quite so easily 
understood. Yet fifty-five Dorsetshiremen were enumerated in 
Westmoreland, and twenty-six natives of Westmoreland in Dorset. 
Hiven the miniature county of Rutland has its representatives in 
every county of England and Wales, with the sole exception of 

Carnarvon and Radnor, and natives of all these counties were 
_ likewise enumerated in Rutland. 

In the case of London, both the main and the counter-currents 
flow with considerable vigour. In 1881 584,700 natives of London 
were enumerated in other parts of England and Wales, whilst the 
migrants from the country who resided in London numbered 
1,164,071. The main currents of migration flow in every instance, 
with one single exception, Londonward, the exception being extra- 
metropolitan Surrey. The numbers for each group of counties are 
furnished in the following table :— 
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Natives of the Natives of Proportion of 
Country London Migrants 
Counties, &c. . | Enumerated in | from London to 
Enumerated in the every 
London. Country. 100 Immigrants. 
Extra-metropolitan Middlesex............ 97,736 94,848 97 
, DULL OY orecesatennes:-: 63,284 66,476 105 
sf FECES ess atess 002s 95,505 54,638 IS 
ISEOX se nace svartunar terse tema ener erate wks cn bse: 925553 83,326 90 
PEL OPES Bac cotccsubcnat Rhee eae ERS OG: Con icse sm 351793 14,845 41 
Metropolitatl GrOUD ferccsr:-sclersersesescases. 384,871 314,133 82 
Inner belt of counties ............cesceeee: 380,427 113,572 29 
South-Western Group .......scecessseecseeeee: T2 7220 24,972 18 
Outer Delia toe seer o esis, oss sevsees>: 115,629 45,974 40 
VITAL SO TOU Mie teenie ccnctccgeekeybeoss- >. 31,794 17,623 56 
North-western Zroup.......sessscsesseseeeres 32,506 28,686 88 
IN OFED-CastOTI Wiss Wee eros teas caesesesossnses 48,071 31,796 66 
AAEM ee Cabety ie Cina oot A rr 235547 7,944 34 
1,164,071 584,700 50 





We thus see that for every hundred strangers who settle in 
‘London, fifty natives of London leave the metropolis, and that over 
one-half of these migrants are carried no further by the counter- 
currents than one of the five metropolitan counties. Many, if not 
most of them, have merely removed to what are actually suburbs, 
and can hardly be said to have left the metropolis. Relatively 
strong are the counter-currents which set towards the manufac- 
turing districts, and more especially towards Lancashire and York- 
shire. This proves once more that the movements of migrants are 
governed in most instances by business considerations.* 

For our second illustration I propose to go to Scotland, to the 
county of Peebles, where both emigration and immigration, outflow 
and inflow, are far above the average. In 1881 14,272 natives of 
Peebles were enumerated in Scotland, of whom only 6,709 resided 
in the county of their birth, and 7,563 in other parts of Scotland. 
‘But as Peebles had a population of 13,688, no fewer than 6,979 
persons enumerated within its borders, were found to be natives 
of other parts of the world, and of these 6,370 were natives of 
Scotland. Peebles is therefore classed by us as a ‘‘county of 
“‘ dispersion,” and, like Perthshire, it is at the same time a “ county 
of passage;” for whilst the migrants who cross its borders for 
Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Selkirk, Kirkcudbright, Renfrew, and 
Dumbarton, outnumber the immigrants from these counties, the 
immigration from the rest of Scotland is in excess of the emigra- 
tion. A kind of balance-sheet of these opposing currents is 
presented in the following table :— 


* The details for each county are given in the table, p. 210. 
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Natives of other | Natives of Selkirk Proportion of 
parts of Scotland Enumerated Migrants from Selkirk 
Enumerated in in other parts of | to every 100 Natives 

Selkirk. Scotland. of other parts. 
Pe AED ce sch ath oneal oval Suche a tace 431 672 156 
AEDT SUED L's onsen scans voaeacee aia 1,504 3,713 247 
AMMEN GOW! LG Soslanessassek 104 109 105 
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UAV A” cectueet Avcvvedeocsnctoasvastss ete 103 80 78 
fei ibg kts) 2 kM OR aemN ROCOHORT fy ee 108 90 83 
Argyll and. Bute. | )..-cssevsess Lo 38 vie 
East Midland division ........ 521 337 65 
North-east division ............. 175 56 32 
Ross and Inverness ............ 76 22 29 
Northern division ............00+ 52 22 42 

6,370 7,563 119 








The Dispersion of Migrants Illustrated. 


The county of Dublin, which we select as our first illustration 
of dispersion, has a population of 418,910 souls; and as only 
285,528 natives of it were enumerated in 1881 as residing in 
Ireland, it has been classed by us among “counties of absorption.” 
Of the enumerated natives of Dublin, 259,246 resided within the 
county in which they were born, 26,283 in other parts of Ireland. 
Of the migrants as many as 7,195, or 27°39 per cent., were 
enumerated in the border counties of Wicklow, Kildare, and 
Meath ; 3,954, or 15°5 per cent., were found to reside in an outer 
belt of counties, including, Louth, Westmeath, King’s, Queen’s, 
and Carlow; 6,112, or 23°25 per cent., had settled in the counties 
of Wexford, Kilkenny, Tipperary, Waterford, Cork, and Longford ; 
and 9,022, or 34°30 per cent., had scattered themselves over the 
whole remainder of Ireland. But as the number of migrants 
which any county is able to absorb depends very largely upon 
population, just as a large sponge will absorb more water than a 
small one, we obtain a more correct insight into the extent of 
migration if we compare the number of migrants with the total 
population of the counties in which they settle down. We then 
find that the natives of Dublin enumerated in the three. border 
counties amounted to 3°8 per cent. of the total population of these 
counties, whilst in the outer belt they only mustered 1°15 per 
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cent., in the third group of counties 0°56 per cent., and in the 
remainder of Ireland 0°29 per cent. 

And when we examine Map 9, which illustrates this dispersion 
of the natives of Dublin, we are at once struck by the decrease of 
migrants as we travel away from the centre of dispersion, the only 
exception, and that not a very striking one, being presented by the 
county of Antrim. The following table exhibits the 


Dispersion of the Migrants from Dublin County. 
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salma co Trceimeaenpi are 
Wicklows..iccceetee a 2,849 10°84 4°04 
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Westmeath ..........0:0+- ty 798 3°04 I°il 
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Rest of Ireland .... 9,022 34°30 0°29 
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We will next consider the migration from the counties of 
Devonshire and Cornwall. In 1881 240,930 natives of these 
counties were enumerated in other parts of England and Wales, 
whilst the number of strangers settled in Devon-Cornwall was 
only 100,564. Devon-Cornwall is thus a region from which a 
broad stream of migration flows to other parts of England and 
Wales. As Somerset and Dorset, and indeed a broad belt of 
country stretching north-eastward as far as the German Ocean, 
send forth a larger number of migrants than they receive in 
return, whilst South Wales and south-eastern England, with the 
Metropolis, are the great absorbents of migrants most readily 
‘within reach of natives of Devon-Cornwall, it might be presumed 
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that the bulk of the latter would have proceeded thither, to the 
utter neglect of the border counties. Such, however, is not the 
case. Somerset, proportionately to its population, has absorbed 
more migrants from Devon-Cornwall than any other county in 
England; and if Glamorgan ranks above Dorset in that respect, 
this is due quite as much to the proximity of the Welsh county, 
and the facility with which it can be reached, as to the attraction 
which it exercises as a field for remunerative labour. Map 9 
shows very clearly by its tints that the great currents which 
carry the migrants of Devon-Cornwall along with them set across 
the Bristol Channel to South Wales, up the valley of the Severn 
in the direction’ of Warwickshire, and through Dorset, Hamp- 
shire, and Surrey to London. ~The more distant from the fountain 
head which feeds them, the less swiftly do these currents flow ; 
and whilst they sweep along with them many of the natives 
of the counties through which they pass, they deposit, in their 
progress, many of the migrants which had joined them at their 
origin. In this way 18,687 natives of Devon-Cornwall were found 
in 1881 to have been “deposited”? in Somerset, whilst 33,728 
natives of the latter county were enumerated in Gloucester. 
Similarly, the gaps created in the population of Dorsetshire by a 
migration of 19,476 natives of that county into Hampshire had 
partly been filled up by an immigration of 4,355 natives of Devon- 
Cornwall. And thus it happens that even in the case of “‘ counties 
“ of dispersion,” which have population to spare for other counties, 
there takes place an inflow of migrants across the borders, and this 
inflow is most considerable across that border which lies furthest 
away from the great centres of absorption. 

On examining Map 9 it will be found that proportionately to 
the population migrants from Devon-Cornwall are more numerous 
in certain parts of the north of England than in the centre of the 
kingdom. It is clear that the “ facilities’? enjoyed by maritime 
counties for cheap transit by sea have something to do with this. 
It is clear lkewise that among the natives of Devon-Cornwall 
enumerated in the ports of north England there must be many 
sailors. We look, however, to the decay of the mining industry 
in Cornwall as to the principal cause of this comparative pre- 
ponderance. In 1871 there were 25,643 miners in Devon-Cornwall, 
in 1881 only 14,976; and many who lost their employment at 
home, appear to have gone to the mining districts of the north in 
search of work. 

The following is a tabular statement of the 
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Dispersion of the Migrants from Devon and Cornwall. 
; Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Migrants. of Migrants. of peleer se of 
A UAILON BOT cress casecteasnrataystesactincess. é 17,145 (12 3°35 
Homerset sachet. ee ee. 18,697 7°76 3°98 
MD OCBOL so ice. coset ater csesaessatayses + chess 4.355 1°81 2°28 
Border counties ..............+. 40,197 16°69 3°43 
Gloucester cele. ts ecceaencdt sates fecsk sé. 12,390 5°14 2°16 
EORINOUb IL Ese, varregst areas oanans oes, 3,256 1°36 1°54 
Lower Severn ..........:0000000+- 15,646 6°50 2°00 
EE AAR dete cbct g eee tea Fae dicn «cna don 12,125 5°03 2°04 
Surrey (extra-metropolitan)........ 6,380 2°65 1°45 
PRG ene ccav tera Meet es ste ss cant eccchk 475,490 31°33 1°98 
Middlesex (extra-metropolitan).. 5,790 2°40 123 
Kent (extra-metropolitan) ........ 7,414 3°08 1°04 
SS ARS ORO rive cautchd eden eoachoncsstonsness 4,391 1°82 0°89 
South-east England ........ 111,590 46°31 1°71 
MTAMCAS HANS gasigtensaeeshaseosssesennecer oe: 17,856 7°40 O'51 
RUT DOT AIVO Whe thos teakeressoscerecene: 2,997 1°24 1°20 
Vids LEVOT RAI Wtcasc.foeaet cas. chseiewdess 115 0°05 0°18 
PXOT SATO Oar nkotb caican mish dcae tav'eenss: 10,559 4°39 0°36 
Durham ....... Pe ce nant Megane ascsys essen 6,302 2°62 O73 
BV OVEN UM DELLA Yer..sccssencseceeeesss- 2,516 1°04 C°55 
North England ............... 40,345 16°74 O°51 
Rest of England and Wales........ cee) 13°76 0°34 
POUL ase erersceimsteiestsnscele 240,930 100-00 0°96 





For our third illustration we go to Perthshire in Scotland. 
That county has a population of 130,282 souls, and as its natives, 
as far as they were enumerated in Scotland, numbered 148,835 
souls, it is classed by us as a ‘‘county of dispersion.” But whilst 
Devon-Cornwall may justly be said to feed all the counties of 
England and Wales, Perthshire only feeds a portion of those of 
Scotland, and is itself being fed by others. In sixteen counties the 
natives of Perthshire are more numerous than the natives of these 
counties enumerated in Perthshire. Within this group of counties 
there resided in 1881 49,525 natives of Perthshire, whilst the 
compensating counter-currents of migration had brought into 
Perthshire only 22,559 natives of the whole of them. Perthshire 
had thus sustained a loss of 26,966 souls. 

The remaining Highland counties, on the other hand, had sent 
6,007 of their natives into Perthshire, only receiving 3,253 of that 
county in return. The corresponding figures for the remaining 
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Lowland counties were 1,194 and 1,070. From these two sources 
Perthshire had consequently obtained an accession of 2,878 inhabi- 
tants, reducing its absolute loss to 24,088 souls. 

It is clear from this that whilst currents of migration set into 
_Perthshire from the north, much stronger currents flow out of it 
into its eastern and southern border counties. The immigration 
from certain Lowland counties constitutes a special feature. The 
proportions for each county are as follows :— 

















Per Cent. of Per Cent. 
all Migrants from of Population of 

Perthshire. Counties. 
CSN nk ces oO abe cpa dese 1°84 14°34 
Clackmannan ............ 3275 8°86 
Morfat veer e ke. ae) 30°25 6°40 
Stirlin Pieri. cers severe 8°56 4°55 
ile “0. aeeeearestseetnes G50 2°51 
Edinburgh oq ike cst we 13°84 2°01 
Dumbarton. ................ 2502 1°54 
ee fed J Kanerkiee. re 19°47 gy 
Peebles*sinnnsviertcks: 0°26 1°06 
Pertlshire Linlithgow .....03....... 6:73 0°94 
| Haddington ................ 0°46 0°68 
Buber. cect tie ee 0°19 0°62 
eleirky 2) eawettc cas 0°28 0°60 
ROUEPO Wy a ccscoscorrieees 2°35 0°59 
Roxburgh ee. ' aan 0°46 0°50 
Berwick. Mercutio. 0°30 0°47 
Ge Ariryles eo tase ik 157 1:10 
KUMCAFdING | 35....20c-000- 0°43 0°69 
ITA WETTLCBB corse toads vor tance 1°02 0°67 
INGE a eater elegans: 0°08 0°53 
Highland ALA vine GLa aire ere 0°40 0°50 
counties Sutherland ge o.:.s.ccotunvs Org 0°31 
which feed Aberdeen itiviicecdicie 1°36 0°29 
Perthshire. ROSS Ret haces check 0°38 0°27 
CSL TOBA yo, Netdecctacts ike Ok? 0°20 
WoT US ey dt ctevscicaecees 0°16 0°15 
Shetland yAw.b...cs0dctrs 0°03 0:06 
(a gh RS aR Rane ee 0°03 0°06 
‘Lowland AD vhiuh ie let Wegee cheer bec: 0°47 0°35 
counties PAV DME Sete yes seco bliece 1°09 0°29 
which feed Kirkcudbright ............ 0°20 0°27 
Perthshire. WY URCORV IDS geovessses sseceswors O°12 0°18 


The Absorption of Migrants Illustrated. 


The process of absorption is the inverse of that of dispersion, 
and presents and resembles the latter inasmuch as growing towns 
or counties first absorb the migrants from their environs or borders 
before they call upon the resources in men of the more distant 
parts of the country. The county of Warwickshire, which we 
select on account of its central position as an illustration of this 
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process, has a population of 737,339 souls; and as the number of . 
‘natives of Warwickshire enumerated throughout England and Wales 
only amounts to 696,710, it is classed by us as a “‘ county of absorp- 
“tion.” As a matter of fact, however, it acts as a feeder to two 
important groups of counties, one of which includes the leading 
manufacturing districts in the North of Hngland, whilst the other 
embraces the metropolitan counties, with Essex, Sussex, and Hamp- 
shire. In 1881 37,218 natives of Warwickshire were enumerated in 
the first of these groups, and 37,308 in the second, whilst only 21,859 
natives of the first and 21,132 of the second were enumerated in 
Warwickshire. The county in its exchange of population with 
these two groups had thus sustained a loss of 31,535. This loss, 
however, was more than made good by an excessive immigration 
from the remainder of England and Wales. The border counties 
alone sent 116,668 migrants, whilst receiving only 87,457 in return. 
In the following tabular statement we have distinguished the 
counties which feed Warwickshire from those which are fed by it :— 





Percentage | Percentage | Percentage of 























of Tati Migrants 
Natives of Number. | Population abate Na huh Ceca 
of Groups of 
Warwick. of Counties. Counties. 
SW er WACK SHITC | secchesnscduocesseeseceanssos. 518,436 Fost 74°41 — 
Counties which feed Warwickshire 
order counties! Cy ca csa.ttisess:>- 116,668 15°82 4°12 14°47 
Counties on Welsh border? ....| 138,974 1°90 2°13 6°01 
IW Biles Bet iiss eet tte steraniaciea: 3,989 0°54 0°28 1°20 
South-western England %............ 8,809 [20 0°40 1336 
South-eastern Midland‘? ............ 6,480 0°89 0°67 io 
Hastern counties® . ...........0.000 5,170 o'71 0:29 0°95 
Northern counties® ...............000+ 1,091 O'1s 0:17 0°59 
Counties fed by Warwickshire— 
Northern manufacturing dis- ; : ; 
tricts? Te Wee ne sun pe -_ cae 
Metropolitan groupS «0... 21,132 2°86 0°36 1333 
CODA U0. deccscesgderancaceree eases 2,908 0°39 — — 
Treland oi. la ecccerntes aaron eee 9,628 ae — — 
Other Darts 108.46 7,0959 0°96 — a 








WLOtS | crmevevsenuetonns §315339 \ik.G0°00 oo a 





1 Gloucester, Oxford, Northampton, Leicester, Stafford, and Worcester. 
2 Shropshire, Hereford, and Monmouth. 
3 Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall. 
4 Rutland, Hunts, Beds, Herts, Bucks, Berks. 
° Lincoln, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk. 
6 Cumberland, Westmoreland, Northumberland. 
7 Cheshire, Lancashire, Derby, Notts, York, Durham. 
8 Middlesex, Essex, Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Hants. 
* Inclusive of 1,907 natives of England whose place of birth is not known. 
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Further illustrations of ‘‘ absorption” will be given in connec- 
tion with the large towns. 


Migration and the Natives of Towns. 


The census returns only furnish the number and distribution of 
the natives of London and of. seven Scotch towns, viz., Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Edinburgh-Leith, Glasgow, Greenock, Paisley, and Perth. 
The results have been embodied by us in the table below. 


Composition of the Population of London and of Seven Scotch Towns. 
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At the first glance it would almost appear as if the natives of 
towns were more migratory in their habits than the natives of the 
country, for we find that as many as 27°9 per cent. of the natives 
of the Scotch towns were enumerated outside the town in which 
they were born, whilst the proportion for the natives of counties 
averages only 25°6 per cent. But it is evident that towns cannot 
be compared with entire counties, but must be compared with: 
rural parishes, and were we in possession of information enabling 
us to do this, we should undoubtedly find that the natives of 
towns are more sedentary in their habits than are the natives of 
the country. 

As to female emigration we find that females are more 
migratory than males, for among the natives of the seven Scotch 
towns there are 111 females to every 100 males, whilst among the 
native town element there are only 110. For London these figures 
are 112 and 10g. 


Female Migration. 


Woman is a greater migrant than man. This may surprise 
those who associate women with domestic life, but the figures of 
the census clearly prove it. Nor do women migrate merely from 
the rural districts into the towns in search of domestic service, 
for they migrate quite as frequently into certain manufacturing 
districts, and the workshop is a formidable rival of the kitchen 
and scullery. 

Amongst the natives of England and Wales enumerated 
throughout the United Kingdom in 1881 there were 106 females 
to every 100 males, amongst the natives of Scotland 108, and - 
amongst those of Ireland 103. The large preponderance of 
females among the Scotch distinctly points to an extensive 
emigration to foreign countries; and those who have experienced 
the ubiquity of the Scot in the military and civil services of his 
country, in the mercantile marine, in commercial and all other 
pursuits, will not be surprised at this fact. On the other hand the 
low proportion of females among the Irish does not by any means 
prove that emigration is not taking place on a large scale, for we 
know the reverse to be the case. It proves, however, that females 
migrate from Ireland much more frequently than they do from 
Scotland or England. Whilst emigrants from England or Scotland 
depart in most instances without “incumbrances,” it appears to be 
a common practice for entire families to leave Ireland in search of 
new homes. At all events the elements which make up families 
will be found to exist amongst Irish emigrants, and this fact, 
amongst others, explains their slow assimilation with the peoples 
among whom they settle. 
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The following tabular statement exhibits the influence which 
migration within the limits of the United Kingdom exercises upon 
the proportion between the sexes :— 





Number of Females to every too Males among 
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Residing in county where born ........ 104: 108 104 105 
Residing beyond county where 

born, but not beyond limits of 112 114 116 112 

FeV ETT La) (ener ek AG deyter tee < verano ain 
Residing in other parts of the 

United Kingdom +............ ccs i eh A. ae ee 





These proportions show very clearly that females are more 
migratory than males within the kingdom of their birth, but that 
males more frequently venture beyond. In other words more: 
females than males leave the county in which they were born in 
order to seek employment in some other county of the same 
kingdom, but more males leave the kingdom of their birth for 
one of the sister kingdoms. 

And whilst the migration of females from county to county is 
proceeding more actively than that of the males, the female 
migration within the limits of each county is going on at a corres- 
ponding if not at a higher rate. In nearly all the towns included 
in our table, the proportion of females among the native county 
element is higher than it is in the rural parts of the counties, 
which proves that a migration of females has taken place into the 
towns in excess of that of males. Most of these migrants came in 
search of domestic service, but others, and in several instances no 
doubt a majority, came also in the hope of finding employment in 
shops and factories. The only towns which have proved more 
attractive to males than to females are West Ham, St. Helen’s, 
West Bromwich, Middlesbrough, Airdrie, Hamilton, Greenock, 
Hawick, and Londonderry. In all these towns male labour is 
more sought after than female labour. They are in fact great 
centres of iron and coal mining, of machine building, and of other 
branches of industry chiefly carried on by men. 

When we turn from towns to counties we find the same causes 
in operation. In most of the counties the proportion of females in 
the native county element is smaller than it is among the natives 
of each county enumerated throughout the kingdom. This shows. 
that the migration of females into other counties has been in excess 
of that of the males. The excess has been greatest in such 
counties as Rutland, Berkshire, Huntingdonshire, and Shropshire, 
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Argyll, Linlithgow, and Stirling, Wexford, and Wicklow, in which 


female labour is not much in demand, or through which strong 
currents of female migration flow in the direction of the great 
towns and manufacturing districts. 

The counties on the other hand which have retained a larger 
proportion of their county-born females than of males are either 
those which in their textile and similar industries afford employ- 
ment to numerons females, or those which, owing to geographical 
position, are more or less remote from female labour markets, or, 
what brings about the same result, hold out inducements to male 
migrants in search of work in neighbouring iron works or coal 
mines. 

To the first class of counties belong Bedfordshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Leicestershire, Lancashire, and Yorkshire in England; Fife 
and Forfar in Scotland; Antrim, Dublin, and Cork in Ireland. 
All these are counties in which female labour is much sought, and 
where native-born females have consequently little inducement to 
go elsewhere in search of employment. 

The counties which retain a larger proportion of females than 
males, because the latter are drawn away by promise of employ- 
ment in quarries, mines, and iron works, are Cardigan, Pembroke, 
Carmarthen, and Anglesey in Wales; Kinross, Wigtown, Banff, 
Clackmannan, Kirkcudbright, Perth, Ross, Selkirk, and Roxburgh 
in Scotland. | 


The Laws of Migration. 


It does not admit of doubt that the call for labour in our centres 
of industry and commerce is the prime cause of those currents of 
migration which it is the object of this paper to trace. If, there- 
fore, we speak perhaps somewhat presumptuously of “ laws of 
‘‘migration,’’ we can only refer to the mode in which the deficiency 
of hands in one part of the country is supplied from other parts 
where population is redundant. 

1. We have already proved that the great body of our migrants 
only proceed a short distance, and that there takes place conse- 
quently a universal shifting or displacement of the population, which 
produces ‘‘currents of migration ”’ setting in the direction of the 
great centres of commerce and industry which absorb the migrants. 

In forming an estimate of this displacement we must take 
into account the number of natives of each county which furnishes 
the migrants, as also the population of the towns or districts 
which absorb them. 

2. It is the natural outcome of this movement of migration, 
limited in range, but universal throughout the country, that the 
process of absorption would go on in the following manner :-— . 
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The inhabitants of the country immediately surrounding a town 
of rapid growth, flock into it; the gaps thus left in the rural popu- 
lation are filled up by migrants from more remote districts, until 
the attractive force of one of our rapidly growing cities makes its 
influence felt, step by step, to the most remote corner of the 
kingdom. Migrants enumerated in a certain centre of absorption 
will consequently grow less with the distance proportionately to 
the native population which furnishes them, and a map exhibiting 
by tints the recruiting process of any town ought clearly to 
demonstrate this fact. That this is actually the case will be found 
by referring to maps 3, 4, 8, and 9. These maps show at the same 
time that facilities of communication may frequently countervail 
the disadvantages of distance. 

3. The process of dispersion is the inverse of that of absorption, 
and exhibits similar features, 7 

4, Hach main current of migration produces a compensating 
counter-current, 

5. Migrants proceeding long distances. generally go by pre- 
ference to one of the great centres of commerce or industry. 

6. The natives of towns are less migratory than those of the 
rural parts of the country. 

7. Females are more migratory that males. 

These propositions have either been considered, and supported 
by facts, in the preceding portion of this paper, or they will be 
considered in connection with the towns. 


The Laws of Migration and the Towns. 


1, Having thus shown that the bulk of our migrants only move 
a comparatively short distance from the place which gave them 
birth, and having suggested a law in accordance with which the 
displacement of our population resulting from migration is going 
on throughout the country, we proceed to test the correctness of our 
conclusions with special reference to the towns. That our great 
towns and centres of industry are the goal to which the migrants 
from the rural districts most frequently wend their steps, becomes 
‘at once evident when we examine into the composition of our town 
populations according to birthplaces. The mere fact that most 
towns increase much more rapidly in population than the rural 
districts does not suffice to prove this. It is quite true that the 
town population of England and Wales between 1871 and 1881 
increased to the extent of 19°6 per cent., whilst the rural popula- 
tion exhibited an increase of only 7°4 per cent., and that in Scot- 
land the increase of the towns amounted to 18°2 per cent., and 
that of the remainder of the kingdom to 1°4 per cent. only. But 
this comparatively large increase might have been brought about 
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by a natural: increment, that is, by .an' excess of births over 
deaths. To show this we need merely refer to the fact that there 
are nine counties in Great Britain whose natives between 1871 
and 1881 increased more than 18 per cent. These counties, with 
their increase, were Selkirk (42°1 per cent.), Durham (32:2 per 
cent.), Lanark (25°3 per cent.), Lancashire (21°5 per cent.), Mon- 
mouth (209 per cent.), Glamorgan (20°2 per cent.), Stafford (19:2 
per cent.), Warwick haat 7 re cent.), and. Middlesex (18°3 per 
cent.).* 

It is only nee we inquire into the composition of the popula- 
tion of the towns according to birthplaces, that we obtain an idea 
of its mixed character. The ‘native county element” will be 
found to preponderate i in most cases, but there is always present a 
strong border element, and a large number of natives from more 
remote parts of the country. If the process by which the towns 
recruit their population is really suchas we have suggested, 
Sub. 2, then the native county element should be stronger in the 
town than’it is in the rural parts of the county in which the town 
is situate; and the border element should be stronger in the rural 
parts than in the town. ‘These features, however, we can. only 
expect to find fully developed in cases where the population of; the 
town is not altogether out: of proportion to that of the rural parts 
of’ the: county, and where the town lies in the:centre of the county 
to which it belongs politically, for towns lying near a: boundary 
between two counties naturally attract migrants from both. Still, 
out of sixty-seven towns, with a total population of 11,610 687 souls, 
with reference to which we have information as‘ to’ the birthplaces 
of the inhabitants, as many as twenty-six, with 2,795,913 inhabi- 
tants, follow this rule, viz., the, native county element is stronger 
within them than in the rural parts of the county in which they lie, 
and the border element, that is, natives of border counties enumerated 
in the towns, is weaker than in the surrounding rural parts. _, 

-These towns are Blackburn, Bolton, Bury,. Preston, Rochdale, 
and St. Helens in Lancashire; .Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, 
‘and Leeds in Yorkshire; oe en. Southampton, Walsall, Newcastle 
swith Gateshead, Sunderland; Glasgow, Greenock, Paisley, Kilmar- 
snock, Dunfermline, Aabtoath; Hamilton, Airdrie, and Hawick in 
‘Scotland; Belfast and Drogheda in Ireland.+ 

In illustration, of this ahs of towns we select Paisley. The 


“!) * We need hardly observe that the increase of the natives of counties is largely 
influenced by migration, for the children, of migrants count towards the natives of 

those counties in which they are born. 

"+ Additional towns of the same type, according to the census for 1871, afe 

~ Macclesfield, Exeter, Durham, Canterbury, Maidstone, Coventry, as Wot- 

‘ vester, York. i ees 
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contingent which each county of Scotland has contributed towards 
the population of that manufacturing town of Renfrewshire differs 
of course very considerably according to the population of each 
county; but when we compute the proportion which the natives of 
each county enumerated in Paisley bear to, the total number of 
natives enumerated throughout Scotland, and to the migrants from 
each county, we soon perceive that the counties of Scotland group 
themselves in a certain order. The bulk of the inhabitants: con- 
sists naturally of natives of Paisley itself and of. the remainder of 
Renfrewshire, but the counties forming a ‘border’ zone’’ have 
furnished, proportionately to the number of their. natives, a con- 
siderable contingent, which depends primarily upon distance and 
facility of access, but is also influenced by the extent to wenacke 
migration is going on from each county. | 
















































































pape Percentage of Percentage 
: 7 0 atio Nati f 
Natives of Sameer “of otis annerated in Micmad from 
Paisley... Scotland. | each County. 
Parsley, ays) 0.28 aneae dernier’. 34,362 61°76 16°51 — 
Rest of Renfrew ............045- 3,989 E16 3°01 — 
Renfrew wisssssssssseee 38,351 6892 |. 2-06 = 
3% hae lee eon eeroene 2,834 “510' : Pose Wei 
MBHMOPRGeiriiicentczcreesereeays 4,024 Ba 3 0°60 2830. 
peLOR CTE U Realy Oras 8 5 nee 440 0°79 -..0°40 1°02 
Dumbarton | ..)....cicsivzese0-d: 4.66 0°84 0°83 2°19 
EAT RVI eid cok eevee taciai sed 772 (E39 0°84 2°28 
ESA oc fee nten ectorob dues cevacch: 129 bet O02 0°84, 205 
Border zone ............ 8,665 15°58 0°74: Ean : 
NV AGLO WI) OM ce cckinectathscaserut: 110 0°20 0°26 0°9 i” 
Kirkcudbright nic... 67 O12 0-16 0°61 
COVED Sig (Coie Eien ae sie eel 123 O:23 0-14 O54 
Peebles. ............. MEM. Josuceaes 15 0°02 0°10 0°20 
PL aia) fee eee cea 6 Oo! 0:04 O14 
Hddabtirgh >... 202s .cacccaaz. 456 0°82 0°17 0°82. 
SEN GOW La cccsstecasaneeceo8- 122 0°22 0°26 0°58 
‘Olackmannan  .....e..ccceeee: 63 Ov11 0°25 O°s9 :. 
LCT Gs ac: Ceaser se egren 18 0°03 0°20 0°33 
1h oe Sea Seer 240 0°43 0-138 . 0°48 
Wertlpe nt cotit seeds 224°. 1a) Or Ae 0°16 0°39 
Outer zone ...,...+.4.. 1,444 2°60 0-16 O 5G". 
Rest of Highlands ............ 870 ty 0:09 | 0°38 
es oowlankde \ b.....s04 94 | o'16 COZ: O17 
Birthplace not known........ 119 O'21 — — 
England and Wales............ 850 1°53 0:93 — 
G1 Cee ee Se ener 4,994 8°98 0°72 — 
RP PLICE PATER o:.r.ote.csncesoide 251 0°45 0:92 ~~ 
di st dae eS 55,638 100°00 | 1:55 atid 
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Glasgow presents similar features.* The city, within its muni- 
cipal limits, has a population of 511,415 souls, and the native county 
element amounts to 62°13 per cent., and is consequently somewhat 
higher than in the rural parts of Lanark and Renfrew. The popu- 
lation is largely recruited from the Highlands and from Ireland. 
The rural parts of Lanark and Renfrew have furnished compara- 
tively small contingents, and although taking the lead, as far as 
numbers go, they are exceeded by Dumbarton, Argyll, and Bute, 
when these numbers are compared with the total number of 
natives who furnished the migrants. The influence of geographical 
position upon migration is very clearly illustrated in Glasgow. 
The large number of migrants from Argyll and Bute shows that 
the sea is frequently a less formidable obstacle than are difficult 
roads through mountain passes. 

Very conclusive, too, as to the law which governs migration is 
the distribution of the migrants along the currents of migration 


* The details for Glasgow are as follows :— 






































Percentage | Percentage of | Percentage 
Natives of Number. | population of mes nln ee 
Glasgow. Scotland. Migrants. 
Aa OW Meets ectrces eer tess ans 262,146 51°26 70°72 ~~ 
Lanark and Renfrew (rest) | 51,607 10°09 10°76 33°81 
LSU Seah sia aecie CRY A a 21,6381 4°23 9°29 33°38 
auLeeeCrar ch me 1,681 0°33 10°91 28°06 
BACICV]L oercsetcees eaeeerseveaumne tte. 10,651 2°08 11:38 3s! 
ITM DATLON cccactssseseereee 7,184 1°40 12°42 33:72 
PSCLPUATLE cs .sssssscenstsdetarcessacsauey, 10,742 2°10 9°66 24°98 
Edinburgh and Linlithgow] 13,090 2°56 4°06 17°00 
Rest of Lowlands ................ 9,642 1°88 2°90 8°88 
Northern Scotland................ 34,371 6°72 2°50 10°88 
England and Wales ............ 16,026 3°14 1°74 pes. 
ATOLANC acces se Mc eene 67,109 13°12 30°68 _ 
Othe? parts.:..5-....0schscceercee- 4,682 o'91 17°21 Bc 
511,415+ 100°CO — — 





Ee ee a ee ee 
+ Inclusive of 853 natives of Scotland whose place of birth is unknown. 


Cee err 
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which set towards Glasgow. We find thus that natives of Perth 
form 4°55 per cent. of the population of Stirling, 1°54 per cent. of 
that of Dumbarton, 1°43 per cent. of that of Glasgow, and only 
0°77 per cent. of that of the more distant rural parts of Lanark 
and Renfrew. The natives of Argyll number 3°10 per cent. in 
Dumbarton, 2°08 per cent. in Glasgow, and 1°88 per cent. in 
Lanark and Renfrew outside Glasgow. 

The proportion of natives of Fife in the counties lying between 
Fife and Glasgow (in per cent.) is as follows :— 


FIFE. ; 
Perth, 3°3. Kinross, 19°7. Clackmannan, 6°1. Edinburgh, 4'0. Linlithgow, 21, 
Stirling, 1°7. Lanark (outside Glasgow), 0°98. 
GLASGOW, 0°97. 
Renfrew, 0°22. 


2. Border Towns.—The currents of migration towards towns 
increasing in population flow everywhere subject to. the same law, 
although their effect, as exhibited in a preponderance of ‘the native 
elements in the towns, and in that of the border elements in the 
surrounding rural parts, are not infrequently obscured by the 
operation of other circumstances. One of these is geographical 
position. A town lying near the boundary of a county virtually 
becomes a centre of attraction to migrants from two counties. 
This would necessarily result in a depression of the native county 
element in the population of the town, accompanied by a corres- 
ponding increase in the border element. In nineteen border 
towns, having a total population of 2,015,146 souls, the effect of 
geographical position upon the composition of the population is 
sufficient to warrant their being placed into a separate group. In 
twelve of these towns the native county element is below what it 
is in the rural parts of the county, whilst the border element is 
higher; in four (Burnley, Oldham, Hull, and Sheffield) both the 
native county element and the border element are in excess, whilst 
in three (Derby, West Bromwich, and Swansea) both the native 
county element and the border element are depressed below the 
level of the rural parts of the counties in which the towns lie. In 
dealing with towns of this class we obtain a more truthful view of 
the constituent elements of the population if we deal with them as 
if they were situated in two counties, and make both contribute 
towards the native county element. As an illustration of this 
class of towns we have selected Birmingham with Aston Manor, 
the requisite details for which are given in the following table :—* 

* The table contains more information than is requisite for settling the point 
under consideration, An examination of it, with the help of the maps, and espe- 


cially of Map 6, will make apparent the set of some of the main currents of migra- 
tion, as well as the influence of counter attractions, 
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Natives of 


Warwickshire 


Coe eereemeserorsoors 


Worcester 
Stafford 
Derby 

Leicester 
Northampton 
Oxford 
Gloucester 


eeececcesecsei cveeeeoseseeee 
a eee me geccecesccrsreseseeeseesee 
Pee e er ececrcesorereeseeroreseees 
been rcceoe se oreosvoserrreors 
oececewereessroeoeee 
Peoenscccceeds seer og eweeveoese 
ee oenere rece eeeoreeeseeerens 


Border zone 


Oeeeereeerres 


Lancashire 
Cheshire 

Shropshire 
Hereford 
Monmouth 
Somerset 


Ceccecceencececoneseorce 
Cocccccecccessscorereseeores 

Poe oeerersceoveemeoeoese 
vee neeeceeroesn oeeesser eure 
Pocececererreeseeeeeerees 
Deore eesvecesersoeseseeerere 


Western belt 


oecevecs 


Yorkshire 
Nottingham 
Rutland 
Lincoln 

Huntingdon 
Redford...,........: PPS 
Buckingham 
Berkshire 


Peeeccrcvesevecenreessesesce 
Cove eeoscoenoreeseseorse 
se reereeeeeseceseoceeeveseresesy 
Deve reeeereeeeroeresseresses sees 


Ceeerresoreseses seovees 


_ Eastern belt............. 
Remainder of England 

- and Wales 
Scotland , 
Ireland 


Ce 
Cecedeveverncescessepeseeres 
seem eee eee reser corcrsrcereonvess 


Poeocroresvesessossseoes 


Coe eeercecoereccocesccer 


Number. 





309,726 





23,669 
30,964 
2,246 
3,929 
3,160 
3,636 
11,106 


| 4,826 
i) $1,267 
6,269 
4,222 
800 
2,277 





19,651 


3,637 
1,829 
167 
1,062 
219 
555 
1,092 
722 








9,283 


24,484 


1,882 
7,440 
3,440 





454,616 


78,710 


Percentage 
of 
Population 
of 


Birmingham. 





68°13 
5°30 
6°81 
0°50 
0°86. 
0°70 
0°80 
2°44 











19°31 








1°06 
0°27 
1°38 
0°93 
0°18 
0°50 








4°32 





0°80 
o°40 
0°03 
O23 
0°05 
oz 
0°24 
0°16 


2°04 





5°39 
O'7“! 
1°64 
0°76 








' 100°00 















































Percentage of Percentage 
Natives of a 
Enumerated in | Migrants from | 
England each 
and Wales. County. 

4:44, meen ; 
6:0 18°1 

73'2 13°9 
0°49 1°74 
12 4°5 
1% 3°5 
16 4°00 
1°83 6°00 
2°09 8°42 
017 047 
0°21 o'71 
1:99 5°30 
2°87 git 2 
0°41 1°45 
O41 G2 
0°42 2°03 
014 I°Ti 
0°48 1°88 
0°59 1°18. 
1:98 Ort 
0:28 0°62 
0°32 0°93 
0°50 23 
0°31 0°77 
0°21 1°07 
0°19 0°72 
074 — 
1°31 — 
114 2 
Heal — 





If we looked upon Birmingham as a town common to Warwick 
and Worcestershire, its native element would at once be raised to 
68°13 + 5°30 = 73°45 per cent., whilst its border element would 


be depressed to a corresponding degree. 


Kven though we 


reckoned Shropshire towards the border element, to make up for 
the transfer of Worcestershire, the town would still stand the test, 
viz., its native county element would be stronger than in the rural 
parts of Warwickshire, whilst its border element would be weaker. 
_. A similar emendation in the case of the other towns of this 
category would furnish analogous results, as will at once. be seen by 
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comparing the Siege table with the ‘het table at the end of 
this: otis 

















; é Remaining 
Towns. Native County Element drawn ‘from at x Border 
Element. 
oie a ee en Per cnt./~ Per ent. 
Meee BOUTHIOY .307.....0, Lance. Pe .' dod York e ‘) aa chs Metal aition sack 85'9 ee 
DAPI ATTY csossiesb sco se (SRI) aes (aiaewl...s Sedtithesclin Ooo 4°9 
«SL eee asus XOEK QR 359) and Tinea Sia giyorsd.-ni5s Serena? 4 81°6 303 
Sheffield ............ yt Cipaid) aril Dery noe connsetntjvdenn ses 79°5 54 
Be DED Yo cccsbcwcastecs Derby, (6576,),,800 Leics (B'S)... cesrncpinsarrspraeeeed 74:0 8°2 
ine (West Bromwich | Staff. (76°8) and Wore. (6°1) .....--cessesccessearereeees 829 70 
Swansea. ............ Glam. (64°2) and Carn. (5°4) v...reeccecsecssereseees| 69°6 poz 
Birkenhead........) Cheshire (49°5) and Lane. (15°3) ...ceesseeesees 64°8 5°6 
_ Stockport . ........ 9 (61°6 4 (at 5) SO I 82:8.) are 
po Elymiouth / 23%: Devon (74's) and: Corn, (£0°L)' cesses 84:6} ertg 
~ South Shields....| Durh. (63°9) and Northbld.-(12°7) ......c.c.... 766 ee 
West Ham ........ | Essex (38°4) and Midd. (26°1) ........... EB ataessiel 64:5 | gt 
Wolverhampton) Staff. (72°9) and Salop (5°6) .........00 Se ar 70D | Sere 
Bee Croyion. .:i: gaits, Surrey (45'7) and:-Kent (7°8)ss-..eeccgeonysroensrereedl O82 | 23°2 3 
_ Birmingham ....) Warwick (68°1) and. Wore. ((5°3)  ..sceeseceeeeeees T34\ oper 
Dumfries — ........ Dumf. (53'9) and. Kirkcudb. (2373) - sessssereeeeees 77:2 eee 
Dundee.....pccssevss Forfar. (66'0) and Perth (8°1). cccsscsecssessaneeees 741 84 
_ Tnverness...,.... Inv. (62°1), Ross (15°4), and Nairn & i) or 79:0 .8°0' 
Stirling... scvmsige Btir:..(69:9). and Perthe (ars es petittsnenteisarcieanas! 70°3 | 10°8 





3. We have thus disposed ‘of fortyiive towns, all of which recruit, 
their population in the main from the county in which they are 
situated, or in the case of border towns, from two contiguous | 
counties. But there are towns which, either on account of their 
size or rapid growth, absorb so considerable a number of migrants, 
that the resources in men of ‘the country immediately surrounding” 
them are not able to supply their wants, In towns like these Ae 
native county element, owing to the inflow .of strangers, sinks 
below what it is in the’ surrounding country, “It is obvious, for 


_ instance, that large towns like Manchester, Salford, and Liverpool, ives 
having jointly a population of 1,070,157 souls, while rural Lan-;,... ..° 
ccashire only numbers 1,315,299 are not likely to find a productive. °~ 
recruiting ground in their immediate neighbourhood, even if there. bs 


existed no other larger. towns in-Lancashire to which migrants are 
attracted. The large towns which we shall consider are :— ek 





i Population of. 


: Une of Towns. | Rural Part of Country. 














ETON Ne cones tcbevcxcecass 3,816,483 2,095,041*....-.. 


EAPOT POOL. <j ...0cisctssesseabes . 552,508 | , 
Manchester-Salford ....) ~ 517,649 pete 
Edinburgh-Leith ........ 287,842 1 100,994. : 
Dublin.............. Aer 2 3455245 on Wee 73, 665. - 


* Of a an enlarged county, including all Middlesex, ea Kent, and Essex, ..... : 


- In Tancathire, pulsice Ba ten saree 1 towns included i in our table. 
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- London—It will be our task to show that the recruiting process. 
goes on in these towns in accordance with the law suggested, not-: 
withstanding the exceptional position which they occupy on account 


of their large population. 





London (metropolis)........ | 


Middlesex (extra metrop.) 


Surrey ( ‘ ‘ ) 
Kent ( et) 
SOM tlic, 
A STELON oecccsicciscesooteotcchese. 


Coe roececcescessoeseceseees 
Ere coesovccsvoreeseecivvcise 
PO eeoeeesccceroceroseres 


Northampton 
BCL OT 60 cb so 0 Skane sncaceessy 
Buckingham 
Oxford 
Berkshire. 
AEB iy sree cto bse -\ si gesaponsets 
Hampshire 


Sussex 


Pe roeeecesevoser cece 


Peeereceesergosovces 


Poecreecccccceecescovees 


POOP eerecerocceerererererssedoct 


Pere ecorerosecereeceresescoeeees 


Cornwall «........0.«. chee 


South-western group.. 


BSITICOLE sav cat svevsne dosed 
Nottingham - 
Rutland 


Peeeboeoereseccooces 


Pee rerereereressveseseoerere 


DWV OP CEBTOL IR wislosescesceoiesesses 
Gloucester ...cccccccccceee EEE 


EL OLOLOEC seem ole. otseths Qyseeus ch % 


Peeeooeeeeeeesensererore 


Monmouth 
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Ol 
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63,284 
955505 
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495999 
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25,085 

79392 
17,569 
15,677 
SNe tele 

225373 
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44,401 
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345135 
6,674 
— 4.498 
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first Column | Population 
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355793 ° 


—_— 








324324 
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+ 435522 


16,634. 








137,226 


17,730 /,) aye 
PL IRE 
1,514 


25,302: 
93535. 









































Percentage Distribution of the 
Natives of London throughout 
Percentage | Percentage of ) England and Wales. 
of the of Enume- me 
Natives of rated Percentage Perce 
of each Migrants Number _of of 
London. | County. | from each | Enumerated. pao ii meee 
County. London. Counties. 
62:94. :| 8074 — {2,401,955 — 62°94 
2°56 35°5 60°8 94,848 | 16°22 20°19 
166 | 18'9 50°6 66,476 | 11°37 14°14 
2°50 £356 49°7 54,638 9°34 7°70 
2°42 16'8 52°1 83,326 | 14°25 14°46 
0°94 15°8 41-0 14,845 2°54 Ue 
10°34 |» 18°9 50'8 314,133: | 53°73 13°10 
1:40 9° 30°5 79359 1:26 1°66 
131 12°0 3671 7,581 1:30 2i1z 
0°66 10°9 29'8 3,792 0°65 2°04 
0°19 9°3 20°9 1,054 0°19 194, 
0°46 59 ip 19°2 6,171 0°88 1°90 
041 | 9:0 26°4 3,703 | 0°63 2°47 
O71 | 124 30°7 6,322 1:08 3°60 
0:59 | 100 24°9 4,414 0°75 2°46 
0°85 | 13°7 344 10,005 L1 4°53 
0°82 9°5 25°2 4,661 0°80 1°80 
1°41" 9°5 345 25,488 4°36 4°30 
1°16 9°6 36'3 534,022 1. 5°82 6°93 
9:97 9°9 30°2 I 13,572 19°43 — 3°45 
MIA “yg | 247) 93368] 126 HF aceg 
0°48 78 21°9. 3,471 0°59 1°81 
1°55 | 8°6 30°6 11,914 2°04 167 
0°43 | #3 hele 9 "2,209 0°38 0°67 
3°59 | a4 24°7 24,972 4°27 1757 
0°46 ois 11°6 5,710 0:98 1°22 
0°21 a ee 81 4,334 0°74 Lint 
0°04 ~ Bes 10°8 433 0:07 Pho 
0°22 a. ee Oe. 4,114 0°70 1°28 
0°66 eee 148 03,639 2°33 1°86 
0:25 2% 2) Ae 45293 0°73 TS Ge) 
0:89 56! | 18:5 10,417 1:78 1°82 
0:17 4°5 i) 2113 1,597 0°27 1°31 
0°12" 23 i 8:2 1,439 0:24 0°68 
3°03 3°5 11:0 45,:974.| 7°86 1°42 


| 
: 
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6,865 
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28,042 
1,103 
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32,506 

325223 
8,070 
7,778 





48,071 





4,296 
1,602 
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25352 
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1,651 
746 
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558 
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438 
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235547 
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57 
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3°6 
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9°9 
76 
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8:7 
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3°7 
8°2 
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4:7 
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6°0 
2°4 
2°9 
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Distribution of the 
Natives of London throughout 
England and Wales. 
Percentage} Percentage 
Number ek “ate see is 
Enumerated. r rae : Bes ee 
London. | Counties. 
Eye hype: 0°65 0°82 
6,886 118 0°70 
1,796 0°31 o-F2 
5,163 0°88 0°80 
173623 3°02 O79, 
gts Ge 4°65 0°79 
409 0:07 0°63 
1,104 | ‘O19 0°45 
28,686 4°89 0°76 
22,295 3°81 0°77 
5,883 101 0°68 
3,618 | 0°62 0°83 
3 1,796 5°44 0°76 | 
35594 0-61 0°70 
388 0:07 O78 
1,011 017 1°10 
346 0°06 0°49 
351 0°06 o°61 
162 0°03 0°69 
284 0:05 0°43 
413 0:07 O°s51 
499 | O08 | 045 
183 0°03 | ‘0°35 
447 0:08' | 0°38 
2,66 0°05'.7 052 
7:944| 136 | 058 
2,986,655 | 10000 | 11°46 


* Percentage of natives of Scotland and Ireland enumerated outside the kingdom of their 
birth, and of natives of foreign parts enumerated throughout the United Kingdom. 
t Inclusive of 18,499 natives of England whose county of birth was not stated. 





The leading facts connected with this subject are presented in 


the table on p. 206, which classifies the population of London 
according to birthplaces, and exhibits the proportion which the 
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~ natives of each county enumerated in ‘London bear to the numberof = 


natives enumerated throughout England and. Wales, and to the 
migrants from each county. This last feature is s shown graphically 
on Map 8. 

_ If we look upon London as the capital of an enlarged metro- 
Folin county, including Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Essex, and 
Herts, and then ccmpute the native county element, as we have 
done in the table in the appendix, this element will be found to 
amount to 73°3 per cent. of the total population of London, and to 
74°2 per cent. of the population of the rural parts of the enlarged | 
metropolitan county. The “ border element,” on the other hand, 
only reaches 9'97 per cent. in London, whilst it amounts to 
10°56 per cent. in the rural parts. The excess is slight, but it is. 
nevertheless significant.* 

Looking to the proportion of migrants who have gone frbeah 
each county to London, we find that it bears a most pronounced 
relation to distance, modified by facility of access and the vicinity 
to other centres of absorption. Out of what we have described 
above as the rural parts of an enlarged metropolitan county. 
50°8 out of every hundred migrants went to London. A second 
group of counties, stretching from Norfolk and Suffolk to Hamp-— 
shire and Surrey, and included in the accompanying table under 
the designation of “inner belt,” sent 380,427 or 30°2 per cent. of its 
migrants to London.f A south-western group of counties, includ- 
ing Somerset, Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall, is represented in 
London by 24°7 per cent. of its migrants, whilst a centre belt of 
counties, extending from the Severn to the Humber, is represented 
by 110 per cent. The migration from these counties already: 
exhibits the counter attraction of other centres of absorption in 
the centre and north of England, and this influence is still more 
marked in the case of a group embracing Derbyshire, Stafford- 
shire, Shropshire, and, Cheshire, of whose migrants only 4°09 per 
~cent. have reached London. Of the migrants from Wales 6°8 per 
cent. had found their way to the metropolis, whilst the north of 
England despatched 87 per.cent. .On comparing the contingents 
of migrants furnished by each county we find that although they 
correspond upon the whole pretty fairly with distance and facility 
of access, and do so most decisively as regards the counties nearest 


* Population of London 3,816,483, of rural parts of enlarged metropolitan 
county, 2,293,110; native county element, 2,796,826 and 1,706,441; border 
element, 380,327 and 242,682. 

+ The natives who form this “inner belt” enumerated in the rural parts of 
the enlarged metropolitan. county only amounted to 242,682, or 19°2 per cent. of 
all migrants, but they constituted 10°56 per cent. of the population, whilst the 
30°2 per cent. ye te) oa to ese my eee ecw 9°97 de cent. of Baie 
population. : rare, wis @hidiize J “pastas 
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to London, that three of the most distant occupy an exceptional 
position. These counties are Devonshire, Lancashire, and York- 
shire. That Devonshire should send a larger contingent of her 
migrants than other counties at an equal distance from London, 
but situated in the centre or north of England, is only what might 
have been expected, for in consequence of the geographical position 
of their county, the eyes of the native of Devonshire desirous of 
migrating turn naturally to the eastward, and London is the 
great focus of light which attracts him (see p. 190). The case of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire differs from that of Devonshire, for 
whilst the last is'a “ county of dispersion,” the former are ‘‘ counties 
‘“‘ of absorption,” and emigration from them is almost insignificant. 
Where such is the case the migrants belong in a large measure to 
a select or special class, and they go by preference to a centre of 
culture, commerce, and industry like London. | 
There still remains to be considered the displacement of the 
population of the counties surrounding London resulting from the 
currents of migration setting in the direction of the metropolis. 
If our suggestion as to the law of migration really embodies. the 
facts of the case, then the number of natives of one-of the counties 
of the ‘‘metropolitan group” and “inner belt” not in immediate 
contact with the metropolis met with in London should be less, 
proportionately to the population, than in the intervening counties. 
This is actually the case of the natives from all the thirteen 
counties, and the decrease on approaching London is progressive 
in all but three, namely, Norfolk, Northampton, and Cambridge. 
The results summarised are presented in the following table :— 












































Parcentuze of Population 
Natives of In London. a oe ae oat, ‘ 
. ervening’ 
Of London. eee weg 
PNOVIOU KG; eau career este: 49,999 40,335 1:40 2309 
a(t hb feb og DiRoy LAa eiha 53,316 20,068 1°31 3°49 
Cambridge ©... 25,085 5,381 0°66 o°81 
FUNGI GAON, ...0f-osncere 7,392 3,820 0°19 0°45 
“Northampton ......... 17,569 8,784 0°46 0°88 
Bed Lorde Mihi. set 15,677 8,555 0°41 129 
Hertford) .g.cscisavenssc 35,893 11,714 0°94 2°49 
BIC Setgcz sos cheushenvposnis 27,282 8,224 0-71 Loewen 
Oxfordshire ............... 22 372 9,597 0°59 T 40) pe 
Perthahire)..iisiss.sei.8: 32,344 16,825 0°85 1°55 
LLY POPE 31,316 3054.22 0°82 1°80 
ABR DONEC ts ecetese.: 53,694 16,179 1:41 3°68 
Sissex!! £0. AN Ae 44,401 38,634 | 1:16 Cie eo 
LOLAL seszeusencee o>: 416,320 218,541 10°91 25°34. 





As this migration towards and into London affords a -good test, 
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we feel justified in going somewhat further into detail, and in order 
to save space we do so in a tabular form :— 





Proportion in per Cent. to Population of 





Natives of Intervéning Counties.* Ditto London. - 
In Suffolk, 54's; Cambridge, 4:04; Essex, : 
Norfolk... { 1°30; Herta, 0°70; Middloect 0°95 % } 1°40 
RUCLELOUK *tlesteiec.ct-eser PP PLLBBOK TOA Ss. L0incslisuacasctessersttuadlens sbivongu denayeens 1:31 
Cambridge ............ »» Herts, 1°16; Middlesex, 0°64  ......s-scs.s0e0 0°66 
Huntingdon ........ », Beds, 1°51; aah 0°29; gale 0°20 0°19 
», Bucks, 1°98; Beds, 1°56 erts, 0°53; ip 
Northampton ....4 Middlesex, 0°40 tke Pca Sey FAURE et 
Bedford .....cccccceeee »> Herts, 2°62; Middlesex, 0°66. 2:.......,-.s0-004-- 0°41 
EVEN ER Wey esctroculteauieax: PIMLICO GLESOX 2°49 Cas-senedecespeccsccocessioncnsoseamcaress>> 0°94 
PESTICKS te stssevetocnooses 3 1°95 VA TM Ome enter sctreteetccsebacesct 0-71 
COS TONG Wait isoss4.s cue 3 Bucks, 5°23 3 iMiddlesex;:0°8 3 voncws.scscecesits>. 0°59 
PERE TICS Eos occ cvenrsssasqe sis ah » 2°21; Surrey, 1'€0; Middlesex, 1°26 0°85 
: », Berks, 3°55; Hants, 2°46; Surrey, 10°3 ; ; 
WES seseerrsssoen { Middlesex, '0°7.8 Tx aGicksdreostiatcat secs es 
Hampshire ............ PS MSUIEVCY <3 678 lioop sens-muppnccabtec cutee eae eed 1:41 
‘S ISCR Cn i RE ead “5 By od 10.3 Kent 2:01 Merce tee cce 1:16 








* Only the extra-metropolitan parts of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent are here 
referred to. 





‘These proportions show very distinctly the effect which distance 
has upon migration, and how the “absorption” of migrants 
depends upon the population of the counties where they settle. 
The natives of Norfolk, Cambridge, and Northampton, in propor- 
tion to the population, are slightly less numerous in extra-metro- 
politan Middlesex than they are in London; and those of Norfolk 
are moreover less strongly represented in Herts than they are 
in Middlesex. But as the greater part of extra-metropolitan 
Middlesex, and more especially that portion of it which is most 
likely to attract migrants, actually les beyond London to a 
migrant coming from the counties named, whilst Herts is out- 
side the route which the main stream of migrants from Norfolk 
may be presumed. to follow, we are entitled to state that the 
migrants from all these counties decrease,’ proportionately to the 
population, the nearer we approach London, and are least numerous 
in London itself. 

It is only when we trace the currents of migration from the 
more distant counties that this rule appears to be broken through, 
and the fact of the metropolis exercising a preponderating attrac- 
tion out of proportion to its population becomes apparent. On 
leaving Yorkshire, for instance, we find that the natives of that 
county decrease proportionately to the general population until 
we reach Herts or Middlesex; but that in Middlesex, and especially 
in London, they are proportionately more numerous than in Herts 
Cambridge, or Hunts. The decrease could be made continuous 
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only if we removed 851 natives of Yorkshire from Middlesex, and 
13,427 from London, which would reduce their proportion to the 
general population of these counties to respectively o°50 and o'49 
per cent. 

The details of the distribution of the natives of Yorkshire on 
the road to London are as follows :—* 


YORKSHIRE. 

Derby, 16,467 (3°56). Notts, 10,163 (2°59). Lincoln, 16,683 (3°55). 
Leicester, 3,017 (0°94). Rutland, 202 (0°94). 
Northampton, 2,031 (0°75). Hunts, 389 (0°65). 

Bucks, 726 (0°41). Beds, 699 (0°47). Cambridge, 991 (0°53). 


Herts, 1,032 (0°51). 
Extra-metropolitan Middlesex, 3,193 (0°68). 
- Lonpon, 32,223 (0°84). 


If we trace the natives of Cornwall along the routes leading to 
London, the result will be found to be analogous, inasmuch as they 
are more numerous in London than in any intervening county, 
Devonshire excepted. The natives of that county bound for 
London evidently follow two routes, the one overland, the other 
by sea. The overland stream appears to die almost away on 
reaching Wilts, whilst a considerable migration by sea accounts 
for the strength of the Cornish element in Hampshire. The 
following tabular statement illustrates this :— 


CoRNWALL. 
Devon, 27,220 (4°50). 
Dorset, 561 (0°29). Somerset, 1,676 (0°35). 
Hants, 2,876 (0°40), Wilts, 325 (0°12). 
Berks, 321 (0°15). Extra-metropolitan Surrey, 1,256 (0°29). 


Extra-metropolitan Middlesex, 1,284 (0°27), 
Lonpon, 16,534 (0°40). 


Liverpool and Manchester.—These two towns having jointly a 
population of 1,070,157 souls, whilst rural Lancashire, outside the 
ten other towns included in our table, only numbers 1,315,299, can 
hardly be expected to find a productive recruiting ground in their 
immediate neighbourhood; and this all the less so, as there exist 
numerous other large and growing towns in that part of England. 
Hence the native county element is exceptionally weak, and the 
population is largely made up of elements drawn from a consider- 
able distance. The Irish element is conspicuous in both, more 
especially in Liverpool, which is within easier reach of Irishmen 
than of the majority of natives of England; indeed we should be 
justified in treating Ireland as a border county of Lancashire, 


* The figures in brackets give the proportion of natives of Yorkshire to the 
general population of each county in per cent. 
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The Scotch too are numerous in Liverpool, and next to them rank 
the natives of North Wales. Proportionally to its population, 
North Wales furnished a larger contingent to the population of 
Liverpool than any other part of the United Kingdom, and out of 
every 100 natives of North Wales enumerated in other parts of 
England and Wales, as many as 17 resided at Liverpool when the 
last census was taken. 

The leading facts connected with the birthplaces of the inhabi- 
tants of Liverpool and Manchester-Salford are given in the fol- 
lowing table :— 





Number of Natives Percentage Percentage of Percentage 
Fehr of _ the of the Migrants 
: é Natives of each from 
Natives of each County, &c. the Population of County, &e. each County, &e. 
F Man- o Man- Liver- | Man- ]}| Liver- | Man- 
Liverpool. | chester, | LtVerPool.| chester. pool. |chester.}| pool. | chester. 








———s 








Lancashire ....| 345,992 | 353,126 | 62°62 | 68°22 [12°22 |1244 J — |°— - 


Cheshire ........ 16,242 | 22,714 2:94, 4:36 | 2°67 | 3°73] 9°21-} 12°88 
North Wales .| 18,297 6,188 ool 120 | 346 | 117 -417-49 | 5:92: 
POALOD) isnt -0s0ys- 4,631 4,427 0°84 o'86 | 14S) atlas Oe Fee 
Staffordshire .| 4,042 7,474 0:73 1°44 | O41 | 0°76 | 181] 3°35: 
Derbyshire.....| 1,492 6,235 0:27 1°20] 0°33), 1°36: 1°15... '4°83- 
NOGA \.sc905 eee. 1157 25529 0°21 0°48 | 0°30 | 0°66 | 1:19 | 2°60 
Yorkshire ....| 8,709 5,504 | 1°58 1°06 | 0°33 | o'20 | 2°67 | 1°69 


ial \ 1,540 1,046 0-28 0°20 1:98 1°34 5:03 3°42 


Cumberland ..}| 5,960 25239 1:08 | 40°43 | 2°34 | 0°88 | 9°38 | 3°52 
Hondon 07..:. 6,398 6,450 b460 .1:280)0°'21.| 0122-4 1:10.) -2:10 
Rest of Eng- . a 
land and}| 30,897 | 43,186] 5°59 | 8°36 | 0°24) 0°34 | 0°78 | 1°08 
Wales | 


Scotland » mh 20,434: 8,953 3°70 1°73 | .0°55 |) o'25.) 7°41*| 3°25* 
Treland _........ 70,977 | 38,550 | 12°84|- 7°45 | 1:21 | 0°66 | 9°09*| 4°93* 
Other parts...) 15,768 | 9,028 2°85 75) — — | 449*, — 




















‘| 552,508 | 517,649 | 10000 | 100°00 | — — | — Ji.— 


* Percentage of natives of Scotland and Ireland enumerated outside the 
kingdom of their birth, and of natives of foreign parts enumerated throughout 
the United Kingdom. 





Hdinburgh-Leith—The Scotch metropolis had 287,842 inhabi- 
tants in 1881, whilst rural Edinburghshire had only 100,994. Both 
town and country increase rapidly in population, and as both owe 
this increase in a Jarge measure to migration, the native county 
element is exceptionally weak within them. This is more especially 
the case in the city, whose colleges and law courts attract migrants 
from the more distant parts of Scotland. How much more attrac- 
tive the city is in the eyes of migrants than rural Hdinburghshire 
may be seen from the following consideration: In 1881 112,192 
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natives of other parts of Scotland (including rural Edinburgh- 
shire) were enumerated in Edinburgh-Leith, and 47,986 natives — 
of Edinburgh-Leith in the rest of Scotland, leaving a balance of 
65,206, equal to 22°6 per cent. of its population in favour of the 
city. The balance in favour of rural Edinburghshire, obtained in 
the same way, only amounts to 8,053 migrants, or to 7‘9 per cent. 
of the population. The details are as follows :— 


Ed inburgh-Leith. 





SS 


























To or from Rural To or from To or from 
Edinburghshire. Border Counties. rest of Scotland. 
Immigrants.....).....cserow: 14,423: 44,067 53,702 
POOL T ATE a scocl «ssaroataaneds Vay LES io 22,022 39,589 
Balance ............. : 3,048. 22,045 } 39,113 
Rural Edinburghshire. 
To or from the To or from To or from 
City. Border Counties. rest of Scotland. — 
Tmmigrants......ssseeesen| 11,423 22,024 8,264 
Emigrants. .........sceeeees 14,423 14,549 4,638 
Balance ........ vienefo oo — 8,048 Bs hea5: 3,626 





Further particulars on the composition of the ‘population of , 
Edinburgh-Leith and of rural Edinburghshire are given in the 
following table :— 





Percentage Percentage of Percentage of 


poets t Natives Migrants 
Inhabitants. of | Enumerated in | Enumerated in 
Natives of the Population. . Scotland. Scotland. 


City. Rural. City. | Rural. ] City. | Rural. | City. | Rural. 


_— “| | | 
ot ——_—— 








Edinburgh-Leith [146,417 | 11,375] 50°87| 11°26] 75°32 | 5°85 | — 23°70 

Rural Edin- } t . ae 
burghshire .. } 14,423 | 48,561] 5°01) 48°08 ]17°55 | 59°08 | 42°93 ; 

pbight si, ally 443067 | 22,024| 15°81) 21°81] 4°11 | 2°06 [18°54 | 9°26 
counties”........ : 


Rest of Scotland ..} 53,702] 8,264] 18°66| 818] 2°62 | o'4o] 9°31 | 1°43 
“England & Wales} 14,193| 3,968] 4°93/ 3°93]15°46 | 432] — — 
1 Wtel Ces Sie Wen ae 8,875| 5,892] 3°08; 5°83] 406} 2:24] — seu 
Other parts............ 6,165)" gto} 2°14] o90] 22°34 | 3°30 | — — 





a a I | | ft | 


287,842 |100,994 |100°00 |100°00f ~— — pa brn 





* Including Fife. © 
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Dublin.—The population of Dublin, or rather of the two Dublin 
unions, comprehends 82 per cent. of the total population of the 
county. Dublin consequently recruits its population very largely 
in the border counties, and in a lesser degree in the remainder of 
Ireland, Map 8, which illustrates migration into the county of 
Dublin, very fairly illustrates the leading features of migration 
into Dublin town likewise, whilst the following table contains 
the particulars of the composition of the population of Dublin 
town :— 






































Fone ee Percentage of | Percentage of 
Natives of Number. the Population Eiiiversted in pain Tih 
of Dublin. Ireland. Treland. 
Dublin county ............ 209,940 60°81 73°53 -— 
PVE CHLILG casas .ssteecsqresot sores 9,120 2°65 9°22 41°64 
IR ALGATO set sssoonvesncera)vnoets 16,736 4°84 22°22 91°45 
NAL ORLGIY cis csennisttertacscs 15,833 4°59 17:95 54°97 
Rest of Ireland ........ 68,359 19°80 1°51 15°82 
England and Wales.... 16,948 4°91 24°42 “= 
SSCOLIADIIC.. spesapirssecsstr conse 4,220 1°22 18°92 — 
Other parts .......:0.00000 4,059 1°18 20°50 — 
345,215 100°00 — — 





4. The towns which fall next under our consideration increase 
far more rapidly in population than the country districts which 
surround them, or they increase at all events at a tolerable rate, 
whilst the rural population surrounding them either gains but 
little in numbers or is actually retrogressive. 

The ten towns of this type are divisible into two groups :— 

1. Towns in “ counties of absorption” the rural population of 
which increases at a rate equal or superior to that of the general 
population of the country. 

2. Towns in “ counties of dispersion” the rural population of 
which increases very slowly or decreases. 

To these we feel inclined to add four Irish towns, of which one 
(Cork) gains slowly in population, whilst the three others decrease 
at a rate much below that at which the rural population of the 
counties in which they are situated decreases. 

These towns are :—* 


* According to the census of 1871 the following additional towns represent 
the same type: Barrow-i in-Furness, Reading, Lincoln, Redford, Yarmouth, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Bury St. Edmunds, 
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Increase (or Decrease) of Population, 
1871-81. 
Toya: parts tr Coane. 

First Group— Per cnt. Per cnt. 
Middlesbrough........... 40 EF 
Nottingham ............... 34 14 
Oardatie cn tere 44 26 
Leicester ....:.-0:c0.0-..-- 28 14 

Second Group— 
Northampton. ............ 26 8 
a Pe ECL ted ak eee ee 17 Sta. 
A berdeen.t: fahecit. 19 3°7 
1S e ges aa eee ee 13 —21 
UE teeta cssascaarchs avchpy ss: 17 6 
INOPWICKE: Hither 9 — 04 

— LTrish Group— 

MOOV crores eriact erected: be) — 51 
Londonderry ........... O05 19:9 
PHIMORIE Cite: ge foe aie: 2°0 — 69 
Waterford _ ............... — 3°6 — 96 | 











In all these towns the native county element is below what it 
is in the rural parts of the counties in which they are situated, for 
when the increase of the population of town and country is so 
disproportionate, the resources of the latter in men are frequently 
insufficient to meet the demand, and the hands required in the 
workshops and factories have to be drawn from a wider area. 
This must naturally lead to a depression of the native county 
element. Various circumstances contribute to promote this immi- 
gration from the more distant parts of the country, such as the 
vicinity of competing towns, or the demand for a particular class 
of labour which the surrounding country is not able to furnish. 
Emigration to foreign parts is also of some influence, more 
especially in Ireland. 

Middlesbrough affords a suitable illustration of this type of 
towns. Its rapid growth, the heterogeneous composition of its 
population, and the preponderance of the male sex, recall features 
generally credited only to the towns of the American west. The 
population of Middlesbrough increased 108 per cent. between 1861 
and 1871, and 40 per cent. between 1871 and 1881. The com- 
position of its population at the time of the last three censuses 
very faithfully reflects this rapid growth. In 1861* it still had a 
native county element of 73°2 per cent., but soon after this miners 


* We take the superintendent-registrar’s district f Guisborough (22,128 
inhabitants) as representing the Middlesbrough (18,992 inhabitants) of 1861, no 
other details of the birthplaces for that year being avuailable. 
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and ironworkers flocked into the town in increasing numbers from 
Durham, South Wales, Staffordshire, and Scotland, as also Irish 
labourers, so that in 1871 the native county element was found to 
have sunk to 50'1 per cent., that is only about one half the inhabi- 
tants were natives of Yorkshire. During the next decade this 
immigration continued, but at a much diminished rate, and as the 
children of the older immigrants were counted towards the native 
county element, this element once more rose to 55 per cent. 

There is no county of England and Wales which has not con- 
tributed its contingent towards the population of Middlesbrough, 
although the contingents of the nearest border counties, and of 
Yorkshire itself, have been heaviest. To:nimble-fingered migrants 
from the textile manufacturing districts a town of ironworks and 
miners held out but few inducements, whilst sturdy miners and 
ironworkers from Staffordshire, Scotland, and South Wales found 
their way to it, notwithstanding the distance they had to travel. 
This accession of migrants of a special class is a very marked 
feature in towns of this type, and in order to exhibit it we have 
included in our table all counties o'10 per cent. of whose migrants 
were enumerated in Middlesbrough. Nevertheless it must not be 
forgotten that these ‘‘ special”? migrants form but a fraction of the 
population, and that the very mixed composition of the population of 
rapid growing towns is the outcome of an inflow of migrants from 
all parts of the country, rather than from any particular district. 


Composition of the Population of Middlesbrough according to Birthplaces. 





Numbers. Percentage. 
Natives of 


























1861. devia 1881. 1861. 1871. 1881. 

RY OVEBDATS ieicc..4ssfoeoveha2 16,179 | 19,858 | 30,654 32, ROTI 54°8 
Darbar We cues 1,854 | 5,281 | 7,560 84 133 1336 
Northumberland ........ 329 929 1,270 a 2°4 23 
Cumberland ................ 138 537 543 0°6 14 136 
Lancashire  .............+- 208 725 892 0'9 1°8 1°6 
Rube ORCL Mire, coe see sats 109 1,031 4,197 O°4 2°6 | 
TPEACOLE Stunts 639 556 FA7 2°9 14 1°3 
IN Gri olkic.jcte emer 278 547 977 132 14 ie 
Monmouth and Wales 267 1.530 1,680 "2 3°9 3°0 
Rest of England ........ 1,404 3,182 3,589 6°4 82 8°2 
Scotland | ....4kiya dee! 239 1,163 1,554 ca 2°9 2°8 
Jreland): | cco geet 4.42 3,621 3,686 2:0 gil 6°6 
Other parts, sve. 42 603 615 G2 1°5 ce 

Poti iis dbetes sek 22,128* | 39,563 | 55,984 | 100°0 I00'O 100°0 














* In the superintendent-registrar’s district of Guisborough. Middlesbrough 
only had 18,992 inhabitants. 


SS SR RS RS SSS RRS RSS I ON 
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Middlesbrough in 1881. Composition of its Population ee to 






































Birthplaces. 
Percentage Bereontaga of Rercen peg of 
of Population Batines pr ate: 
Natives of Number. Enumerated in | ,,.0% Counties | 
of Eatland Se ae in 
wal s oe ’nglar 
NaS (stk Ue and Wales. and Wales. 
EY OP USHITO). G50). een 30,654 e423 1:14 ie 
POURS ee ae eet 7,566 rey aia 0:09 +10 
Northumberland ........ 1,270 227 0°30 1°18 
Cart ber Arid dacsessneosene 543 0°97 oe OZ) 0°85 
Westmoreland ............ 108 0°20 014 O35 - 
TianiCgshire .0.).2.go.seu 892 1°60 0:03 a°33 
ICE OV as coesteror tnvesrencsts 163 0°29 0°04 0°13 
Ga OP Gy rag creteset. consent 197 : 214 0°12 O54 
WOTCERLOR ies wees so snpsones 370 0°66 0:09 0°28 
Gloucester  ...ccccccsecere 206 O37 0:03 O°12 
LOD Se acces tu catehs 173 o731 005 O'Ls 
WE Wp er i, eae oe nee 224 O'40 0:03 O12 
BOSE OLIV trae occrtne ane 717 1°28 013 O47 
EID UUG tera Aedes gp udaohirns ne 0°20 0:03 O12 
UC OVLOL cea iit sec! cc saiig O07 Dos OZ 0°59 
SO Bie aed alan’ 378 0°67 0:09 Hows 
CADDIE | sede een segs 1m: 238 0°42 0°10 0°28 
UOTE Ga tanh te Aes votes 311 O55 0:03 O53 
WLOH MOULIN | gs. sncgescire, 371 0°66 0-19 0°67 
Glaraorgarn oi; tbat as 412 O74 O-1l O'92 
WS eT tae cw at ke 78 O14 0-12 0°29 
Cardigan om ios Adx 37 0°06 0:04 ) MUG" We 
Carmarthen ................ 57 0710 0:04 O13 
BOLD P ORG tras ccreatessenes 45 0°08 0°04 Or 
Beeb thy akic) ty ee eran ee "22  O'04 0:02 ant 
Remainder of Eng- : : ; 
land and pia seas s3t pe nae 
MODUL crtetens kes 1,554 2°78 0°61 — 
COUN a LPR eer er Ca 3,686 6°58 0°65 — 
OthGr, Darts, syons<imdviegs 615 1°10 0:20 — 
55,934 100°00 — — 
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5. In conclusion, we have to notice those towns in which the 
“ floating element” is so numerously represented as to result in 
a depression of the native county element below what it is in the 
rural parts of the counties to which towns of this type belong. In 
large cities this influence is but rarely decisive, and although the 
“ floating element” in every commercial city, and more especially 
in our sea-ports, is undoubtedly large, we have been able, in most 
instances, to trace any deficiency in the native county element to 
some other more universal cause. 

There are instances, however, where it is decisive. At Ports- 
mouth a population of 127,989 souls included (in 1881) 9,942 men 
of the army and navy. We may fairly assume that a majority of 
these men are not natives of the county in which they temporarily 
reside, and, together with their dependents, they must materially 
affect the proportions between the constituent elements of the 
population, and bring about a lowering of the native county 
element. If we deduct these men from the population of Ports- 
mouth, and then compute its elements, the native county element at 
once rises to 71°04 per cent., which is higher than in rural Hamp- 
shire, whilst the border element only rises to 9'26 per cent., and is 
thus still lower than outside Portsmouth. A similar depression of 
the native county élement may be noticed in towns which are the 
seats of large educational establishments, such as Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Bedford, and Winchester. Then there are health resorts 
and towns affected by annuitants and grass-widows, which generally 
also abound in ladies’ colleges. Representative towns of this type 
are Bath and Brighton. That there is something exceptional in 
the composition of the population of these towns may be judged 
from the large preponderance of females, for whilst throughout 
England there are 105 females to every 100 males, there are 147 in 
Bath, and 128 in Brighton. If in cases of this kind we could 
separate the floating from the residential element of the population, 
it would undoubtedly be found that towns like’ those mentioned 
follow the general rule as respects the absorption of migrants. 


Concluding Remarks. 


It has been the object of the author of this paper to place before 
the Statistical Society not merely an abstract of the returns of the 
birthplaces of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom, but also to 
consider migration generally, and to determine, if possible, some 
law or rule by which it is governed. He is quite aware of the 
many imperfections of his essay, but trusts that his compilation 
will at least be looked upon as a contribution not altogether 
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without value to a branch of inquiry of peculiar interest to the 


statistician. 
The accompanying maps will assist in rendering clearer some of 
his arguments. In most instances the line separating the two 


colours marks the average. 
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Counties and Towns. 





Bedfordshire ............ 
BSEVESIITO \c2cs.cr6scecn-0 
Buckinghamshire . 
Cambridgeshire ........ 
AUINOSIPO o.oo. ssc sssoncccce 
SLES Yaa ete 


Cumberland. ............ 
MP OPD VEIT ........:0.<0.0. 
CG), 


Devonshire ..........00.. 


West Ham ..........: 


Hampshire ............... 








Portsmouth ....... 

Southampton ........ 
Herefordshivre........... 
Hertfordshire............ 
Huntingdonshire ... 
UN CYI die 8 re 


Manchester and Salford 
COLGAN Besos ven 
PP VEStONS. ciscscscesdscene 
Rochdale................ 
St. Helens ~-............ 
Leicestershire ............ 
HIOLCOSEEE 2.c5....00s00s. 
Lincolnshire - ............ 
Middlesex *...<......:00.0.: 
London (Metrop.) 
V onmouthshire ........ 
PNP E OLE tel ehccceccrscsoosats 


Northamptonshire... 
Northampton ........ 

Northumberland 
Newcastle & Gateshead 
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500.478 

84,006 

59,553 
330,686 
250,647 


461,914 - 


81,168 


603,595 
735794 
191,028 
867,258 
116,548 
56,875 
5764314 
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57:423 
321,258 
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3,816,483 
ZVI207 
444,749 
87,842 
2725555 
51,881 
434,086 
Bia bo? 
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in the United Kingdom. 











Lr eee Distribution of Natives of each 
Birthplaces, 1881. County, 188]. 
Native 
Border : 
England County Element. | 22 "ty | Border Elsewhere Counties and Towns. 
and Scotland. | Ireland. | Element. where f in same 
Wales. Born, | COPMMES) Kinedom. 
mee Per cnt. Perents jererent. |. Bement Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. | Per ent. 

» 98:7 0°28 0°33 46°49 11°3 67°1 9-9 23:0 | Bedfordshire 


97°8 0°48 0°67 651 180 60°72 17°2 22°6 | Berkshire 
98°9 0°34 0°28 74°4 15°8 £9°6 29°4 110 | Buckinghamshire 
99'1 O°21 0°27 98°2 14°6 63°4 12-7 23°9 | Cambridgeshire 








94°2 1 3°67 67°1 185 70 23°5 5°5 | Cheshire 
96:0 0°88 2 On 40'8 Te — ts —~ Rural 
84°9 3°94 8°81 49°5 20°9 — == -— Birkenhead 
93°3 0°48 5°63 611 25°3 — — — Stockport 
98°3 O19 O51 89'0 4°8 96°4 70 16°6 | Cornwall — 
88°7 4°87 5°62 76°4 6°8 (fe: 18°3 6°6 | Cumberland 
98:1 0°35 113 wt 3 17:9 ASB 22°7 5°5 | Derbyshire 
97°71 0°62 1°56 65°2 17°0 — .} = Derby 
B97 2 0°46 1:04 82°0 ff 72°0 5:5 22°5 | Devonshire 
95°4 o'61 1:94: 744 12°0 — = — ' Plymouth 
98°0 0°38 0°75 7Ga8 11:0 64°6 159 19'5 | Dorset 
92°2 2°85 Ar 24 67°8 16°2 84°7 13°4 ig «| Durham 
91°0 4°04. 3°84: Wee 11°6 a — _ Sunderland 
89°1 5°39 3°60 63°9 161 — -— — South Shields 
97°3 0°76 0°86 64°8 20°6 67°8 20°2 12°70 | Essex 
94°5 joi) 1°56 38°4 35°L SS — — West Ham 
97°6 O'741 0°93 43°47 ls 7 69°5 132 17°3. | Gloucestershire 
96°5 O54 1°55 96°3 53 _— — — Bristol 
95°2 0°97 1-93 68°8 10°7 41°6 11°3 17:1 | Hampshire 
93°8 1°16 2°46 65°5 8°5 — — —- Portsmouth 
949 ri3 1:27 69°8 10°4 — — -— Southampton 
98'°8 O33 0°48 en 17:0 59°7 28'1 12°2 | Herefordshire 
98°5 0°46 0°39 68°3 17°8 61°4 24°3 14°3 | Hertfordshire 
99°2 0°20 0°26 74°0 14:4 556 151 29°3 | Huntingdonshire 
95'8 0°88 1°63 67:2 15°5 42,8 198 74 | Kent 
91°0 1°62 6°15 74°1 8°3 904 55 4't | Lancashire 
93°7 126 4: 24, be: 101 — a — Rural 
94°7 o'"749 4-07 87°5 40 —. — — Blackburn 
942° 0°84 4°39 85°2 44, — — os Bolton 
95°3 0°62 3°64 Vib 10°8 se — — Burnley 
94°5 0°64. Av 24 83°6 57 = = — Bury 
80°6 3°70; | 12°84 62°6 61 — — — Liverpool 
89'°1 Lig 745 68°2, 72 — 7 og Manchester and Salford ; 
94:9 0°56 401 76°9 Lat — _— — Oldham : 
94°2 O84 4°40 86°6 3°8 = — — Preston 
952 O61 3°70 S17 79 — + — Rochdale 
90°1 1°09 8:49 79°8 3°6 — — — St. Helens 
98°7 O:32 0°58 ye 13°3 742 15°3 10°5 | Leicestershire 
. 98°2 0°43 0-78 746 13°8 — — — Leicester 
98°8 0°26 O41 82°2 100 71°9 Lat tro | Lincolnshire 
93°3 1°34 2°10 60°8 12°0 7332 16°3 to*5 | Middlesex 
93°8 1°30 2°12 69°7 75 — — London (Metrop.) 
965 0°32 2°47 65°9 18'9 eh eae 17'5 10°8 | Monmouthshire 
99°2 Ona 0°23 88°0 53 70°5 59 23°6 | Norfolk 
98°7 oa4 0°38 87°9 3°9 — — — Norwich 
2579. ‘Zo 0°39 75°9 13°7 69°3 12°8 17°9 | Northamptonshire 
981 0°35 0°85 74°9 10:4: a — — Northampton 
90°7 5°39 2°88 92°6 9°8 74°8 17°4 48 | Northumberland 
89°1 5°56 4:11 78°2, 48 — —_— =e Newcastle & Gateshead 
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Table Illustrative of Migration 








Increase or Decrease, Females to every 100 Males. 





























1871-81. 
Population ee ae 
. e > . . mon 
Counties and Towns. tak of epee Of Of pangns hoes Nee 
881. Popula- Naren, eta Natives. County 
tion. on. Element. 
Per ent. | Per ent. 
Nottinghamshire ... 391,815 381,226 | 22°6 145 108 102 103 
Nottingham ....... 186,575 = 34°2 aa 113 15 1 
Oxfordshire _........... 179,559 222,867 o'9 6°7 104 166 97 
PSRLO LEAL Ges cos i sss0escs cass 21,434 28,606 | — 2°9 2:3 99 102 gi 
Shropshire ................ 248,014 313,531 | — o'1 4°4, 100 105 97 
Somersetshire........... 469,109 550,500 1% 3°4:: 113 110 107 
PAGEL I Becet Gani dk 51,814 == = 1eA — 147 raae 127 
Staffordshire ............ 981,013 977,353 14°3 19°2. 97 103 101 
BRULEAL sects socsdeccoe ss 790,157 — — me 99 — 100 
Beg champton.:. 75,766 — 10°9 —: 100 ae 102 
Walsall Hossa 58,795 — 19°9, — 100 = 102 
West Bromwich... 56,295 —— 17°8, a 99 = 100 
PULOU ee Arion s80hs8 000. 356,893 445,785 23 5:0 104 105 101 
UTS WICH. ...s..00e0020- 50,646 — 194 — 113 = 114. 
BEET OV eos. c...ncsshowicene. 1,436,899 996,655 21°5 30°9 ITO 108 104 
LOVIN \..jhaotonsSn0ck: 78,953 — 41°8 a 124 ae 110 
SOTUSBEK jose ete cssoxasssoenb cy 490,505 464,409 1756! 11'8 IIT; 105 101 
Brighton .:.......06<4 107,546 — 16°3 — 128 ae 116 
Warwickshivte............ 734,339 696,710 16°2 18°7 107 105 104 
Birmingham (with hae i 6 on ioe 
Aston Manor) j Pec ai or ae 7c + 5 
Westmoreland _........ 64,191 77,759 | — 1°3 72° |i 104 102 99 
PV iltshire. 02) iss c.c0. 258,965 329,908 o"7 3°3 |) 102 106 99 
Worcestershire ........ 380,283 393,847 T2n2 11:8 106 105 103 
Rorkshire ) n.08.. 2,886,544 2,684,925 18°5 LL 103 104 104°5 
Pvuara lien sessty. celts 1,744,240 — 16"g — 102 os 103 
Bradford ...:.....i22. 183,032 — 2454 _ 115 — 113 
[EUS Clee ay Ae 93,630 —_ Lab — 113 as 111 
Huddersfield ........ 81,841 == 15"1 — 110 — 109 
OPEL see nees oeches 154,240 = 26°5 — 104 — 107 
BCORS fl statist n.. 309,119 — 19°3 — 106 — 108 
Middlesbrough 555934 —- 40°2 — 92 a 99 
Sheffield .........0...:.. 284,508 — 18°6 — | tor — 105 
WALES. TeEey lL) ei 
VANIZIESEY ...2.2-.0-00e0es00r. 51,416 61,722 | — o1 19 |} ow 106°4 107°0 
PSPOC ENOCH t.cotecasedt sc: 57,746 66,197 | — 3°6 5°0 99 101°7 101°6 
AE OISAT TY f.ccssebectes. 40,270 87,063 4 — 4°4 2:0 122 112 124 
Carmarthen _............ 124,864 149,235 79 a9 109 106 110 
Carnarvon ....... ....06.. 119,349 113,241 12-3 11:0 103 107 104 
PPCM DION Tor. cecseces ac: 1T1,740 120,986 3°6 61 98 102 96 
TTT Co la sp aaa aan 80,587 88,495 5°3 76 99 102 95 
CTIA OTEANG 1.0. ecrs.es: 511,433 375,153 238°6 20°2 95 104 103 
NL th ieee eseence sn 362,975 ae 57 — 93 — 101 
SWANSEA .........0000- 65,597 — 26°8 — 104 — tiz 
DE bin ieee tects 82,761 — 44°1 — 95 — 107 
VT STIONOEH 45 oso.0cdetecnas. 52,038 51,125 17°6 11:2 98 102 99 
Montgomery ............ 65,718 81,828 | — 2°7 28 99 103 98 
eTOKG sol.) src g1,824 112,238 | — o'2 3°4 1a 112 117 
EUACLEL OM tc has toter sa3s 23,528 33,744] — 7°74 0:9 97 100 95 
England and Wales..| 25,974,439 | 24,855,322*] 14'4 14°6 105 106 104 








* Inclusive of 108,596 persons, the county of whose birth is not known. 
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i re c's : 

: Distribution of Natives of each 
; .  Birthplaces, 1881. County, 1881. 
a Native Bord 
: order d 
England County In Elsewhere | Counties and Towns. 
| and Scotland. | Ireland, | Element. Hemant pun me in same 
Wales. Born. we Kingdom. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. | Per cnt.} Per ent. Per ent. Per cnt, Per ent. Per cnt. 
| 98°5 0°35 0°58 rede 159 ra G 16°4 gt | Nottinghamshire 


a) 697°8 0°44 0°82 70'8 15-1 Nottingham 
98°8 O33 0°31 74.9 13°5 59°7 14°8 25°5 | Oxfordshire 

98°7 O44 0°40 67°6 18°7 50'5 24:7 24°8 | Rutland 

98°6 0°33 0-75 98°3 12°5 ony 15:1 19°7_ | Shropshire 

98°4 0°27 0°48 iy ® 13°4 65°9 11°4: 22°7 | Somersetshire 

95°7- 0°58 1:28 62°6 17°2 _ ~- Bath 





98°0) 0°34 1°33 725, 13°6 Vee 10°4 12°4 | Staffordshire 
981 0°32 1:23 Vy 13°8 — —- — Rural 
96'8 O°51 2°25 72°9 143) | — — = Wolverhampton 
97°1 0°45 2°13 747°9, 10°6 — — —_ Walsall 
98°9 O°19 0°66 96°3 13°71 — — - West Bromwich 
p 99°0 0°27 0°27 83°2 9°1 66°9 9:2 23°9 | Suffolk 
98°3 0°56 0°48 80°a 8:2 —- — — Ipswich 
, 95°8 0°96 151 51° 26°8 peas 21:0 5°6 | Surrey 
1, 95°5 095 |! 1:28 45°97 30°7 -— --- Croydon 


mt O71 0°56 0°73 69°7, 108. ree) 14'8 11‘5 | Sussex 
. 96°0 0°76 1:06 64°0 9°6 — —— _ Brighton 


97°6 0°39 1°31 70°3 158 74:4 12°6 13°0 | Warwickshire 

i : Birmingham (with 
97 2 O41 1°64 68°1 168 = a 7 <a Aston Manor) 
97°4 1°63 0°58 93°4 19°6 60°5 |, 33:3 62 | Westmoreland 


99°0 Or2 i 0°30 79°4 11°93 623) iby LOD 21°8 | Wiltshire 
98°7 0°31 0°59 69°1 21°3 668 -|. 211 12°1 | Worcestershire 











968 0°67 E97 81°7 7° 87°8 7:9 4:2 | Yorkshire 
97°7 0°53 1°39 yeas 66 — a a Rural 
94°0 o81 |, 4°29 80°9 5'8 -— ~- — Bradford 
«95°83 0°63 | 3°52 83°8 5°3 “= — — Halifax 
| 971 0°69 173 |, 88-4 4:4, — — — Huddersfield 
 9o'L Pry ie 160. ie 9.9353 11°6 — — — Hull 
i 95°0 0°86 3°09 82°7 50 —_ — -— Leeds 
89°5 2°20 658 | 54°8 17) - oo — Middlesbrough 
97:0 OGG, |P 1°76) 9 74°8 131 — — = Sheffield 
oh ae er oe oy a eae Po eo Pe eee ere oe eee WALES. 
98°4 0°29 083 | 86:2 4°3 71'°8 118 164 | Anglesey 
98°5 0°35 0-77 68°2 22°2 59°4 32°4 8°2 | Brecknock 
99°5 org |: O15 89°8 5°6 7225 81 194 | Cardigan 
99°3 O19 0°29 85°3 10°2 9114 23°1 5°5 | Carmarthen 
98°6 0437 0°52 79°1 115 83°3 6:9 g'7_ | Carnarvon 
98°3 0°49 0°87 riers 16°4 68°3 17°5 1472 | Denbigh 
97°2 0°49 1°73 yates 10°3 62°1 12°9 22°0 | Flint 
96°3 0°39 2°34 65°6 12°5 88'1 47 7°2 | Glamorgan 
97°8 0°23 1°62 67°8 147 — a — Rural 
95:2 0°60 2°78 64°2 76 — — — Swansea 
90°6 0°94 514 48°6 6'8 — oo — Cardiff 
99-1 o'21 0°26 764 a 7674 13°5 1o'1 | Merioneth 
99°2 0°29 0°30 82°6 98 66°5 14°6 18°9 | Montgomery 
98°0 0°33 1:08 84°6 Ar 4 69°2 4rd 2«°3. | Pembroke 


99°4 0°18 0:20 We) 16°4 Go4 25°4 21°2 | Radnor 


EEE ee 


95°7 0°98 2°17 92°O 12°8 76°23t| 12°42 12°35 | England and Wales 


- + Or 74°75 per cent., inclusive of natives of England and Wales enumerated in Scotland and Treland. 
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Table Illustrative of Migration 





Increase or Decrease, Females to every 100 Males. 














, 1871-81. 
Population eo 
Counties and Towns. scat ‘ of ae f Be Of pnlong. rae Ane 
; opula- rae e ; 
tion, | Natives. | "yon | Natives. | iement 
SCOTLAND. Per cnt. Per ent. 

Aberdeenshire ....... 269,047 272,130 9° Lie 109 110 109 
PADEROCE 696.05; .n20,.- 105,189 — 19°3 — 118 — 120 
OSC a ree 80,761 92,431 14 | — 40 102 114 103 
BV ESIUTO 0. ..hrannevassnons 217,630 232,894 8°3 101 104 107 106 
LO 2 een 20,937 a 16°9 — I10 _— 129 
Kilmarnock _........ 25,844 = 9°0 — 105 — 108 
ROE Mess cksnegspncauses 59,733 73,453 Lis 73 5 Ly LIQ. ol tame 
BS GPICK gi penteninne nes BR 23 40,171 | — 3°0 15 109 108 106 
Be eee sc.sascnsosey én 17,634 14,366 3°9 2°4: 118 120 Lu 
SEE ONCRS | ......-0.00020-. 39,859 45,893 [— 2°8 2:0 IIl 115 113 
Clackmannan ............ 24,025 25,202 8'0 13°5 IIO 106 107 
POA DAXLON ssce5.0.s0000-- 78,182 56,252 2.8°0 159 102 105 101 
Dumfriesshire _....... 75,166 80,883 1°8 19 ime 112 Le 
MeO UMITIES 5 ..........-. 17,092 -- TOuy, — 119 — 124 
PMU POD (of accteeaes 388,836 276,574 18°5 16°6 112 110 109 
Edinburgh (with Leith) 287,842 eas 19‘l ae: Le — Les 
Se 45,108 46,306 12 6°6 Ill ity Ilo 
LS) £72,134 189,074 opt. 6°9 113 110 Tia 
Dunfermline ........ 17,084 — 14°2 —— 127, = lag, 
J a ae fi) 268,693 227,191 11°0 14°1 122 113 116 
PAS LOGGILG ctucscheeese: 215795 — 8°0 — 127 — 125 

MU SIGLCG fee, vacates esses 140,239 — gh) — 129 — 118} 
PLACGINGTON -c.csesese: 38,510 44,434 1°9 3°7 105 104 99 
Inverness-shire ........ 86,389 99,841 7s 0-7 106 114 Tkl 
PCED ORS J scess.n0c2 17,385 _— 19°8 — 108 — 112 
PRIMCATCING ..:6:..,..0050+. 355465 42,642 1'O 3°0 103 109 103 
UC ae 75330 9,237 |- 74 | — O01 115 110 122 
Kirkeudbright ......... 42,2G0 40,113 o5 | — 43 113 112 143 
De aT Bee sp aey en: 942,206 667,335 roe, 25°3 IOI 106 105 
CIABLOW  b.10-fyenesuss-- St1.A0S — 8°0 — 106 = 109 
BAGELS No. gs nssemees 13,363 a — o'79 a 101 — 103 
Hamilton. :ccccosoc. 18,517 ~~ 61'0 — 96 — 10] 
BAIS Ne «ese anithere ni are: 414,253 — big ~- 94 —_— 104 
MSVIED GOW «.<..5.00.000.0- 44,005 46,126 63 131 gf 105 96 
ENAITO Ue Tere ohocssesees: 8,847 9,076 5°6 16 ILO ie Gl 108 
RPV EMOY bcncnctesdiene doh: 32,040 34,271 2°5 3°0 I14 119 116 
FEODDLOS ‘ice telstra. coc. 13,688 14,272 12% 3°8 109 105 IOl 

ELUDSDALe c Lagi: 130,282 148,835 m4 | — FO 110 111°3 1114 
meri fei 8 fee 28,980 <= 1352 si 11s — 120 
EVODILOW «attests. 225,611 186,598 15°4 151 108 109 107 
PUSECAL ssc1s torehu.le ts 103,259 — 15°O — 112 — 110 
dareenock u.08ib.: 66,704 — 15°4 — 95 — 104 
Pmisloy SP ernlehe. 55,638 — 15°3 — 119 _ (EZ 
Ross and Cromarty.. 79,967 OL TTT td 383 O02 | 112 111'8 12 
Roxburgh @ sinc. 52,592 53,773 90 3°4 110 1078 108 
Hawick “isles. 16,184 — 35°4 — 110 — 104 

CLIC Poe Resistors 26,346 16,448 34°0 42° 110 103°3 103°9 
Nhetland yaya... B75 31,907 |— 60 |— 59 135 145 141 
Stirlingshire ............. 106,883 111,195 145 11°4 100 107 100 
Shirling 7... 16,012 — Le | = 108 = 110 
Sutherland. ................ 225376 26,7438 |— 3°9 | — 382 108 113 Liz 
Wigtowni i... 38,448 42,169 |— o4 18 113 113 115 
otal 423-3638 397 35473 3,397,759 es 11°0 108 110 108 


* Or 68:8 per cent. inclusive of natives of Scotland 
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| - Birthplaces, 1881. . Magrmuton eet ae of each 
— if xf Sei Border tn ‘ 

ee Scotland. | Ireland bh Re cm (9) tease ts Mee eee 

Wales. Boum, | Counties. Kingdom. 

Per ent. Per cnt. | Per cnt. {| Percent. | Percent. | Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. SCOTLAND. 

My 1:28 97°8 0°38 84°8 9°2 83°8 8°5 77 Aberdeenshire 

4 2°38 95°9 0°68 98°7 11:0 — -- Aberdeen 

b 131 96°7 1:55 2456 116 6374 129 23°7 | Argvil 

| 2°49 89°4 7°65 re oo B54 2 22°6 be 2 | Ayrshire 
PD] 343 | 894 | 608 | 419 | 11-0 iJ ‘Ayr 
} 1°52 93°6 445 80°47 9°6 — at ee Kilmarnock 


0°68 y8°8 0°23 46°2 17°6 63°5 25°5 rio | Banff 
6°41 92°2 1:01 717 14°3 6370 24°6 12°4 | Berwick 








Sl 93°9 3°60 53.3 83 60°9 10°5 28°6 | Bute 
0°63 98°9 0-17 88°0 6:0 76°2 2.6 21°2 +| Caithness 
1:85 96°0 1:07 60'9 21°2 58°0 202 | 21°8 | Clackmannan 
2°07 86°2 | 11°02 44°7 30°8 60°2 32°9 6-9 | Dumbarton 
5°04: ete | 131 94°9 11-9 91°8 20°0 B.2 Dumfriesshire 
6°48 88°9 3°72 53°9 28°5 oo — — Dumfries 
4:67 89°7 3°80 56°3 13:0 49°8 119 8°3 | Edinburgh 
4°93 89°5 3°08 55°9 11:2 — ie: pal Edinburgh (with Leith) 
1:21 97°9 031 69°7 17°4 68°0 9°8 22°2 | Elgin 
156 | 968 | o86 | 811 69 | 73:8 84 | 17°83 | Fife 
0°92 97°3 1:53 949 6°7 — -= — |, Dunfermline 
71 93° 462 71°6 15:0 84°7 75 7°8 | Forfar 
1:62 y6°6 1°25 84°4 78 — — —~ Arbroath 
2°04 89°0 8:16 66’o | (162 — — _— Dundee 
2°94, 92°9 3°70 68°2 12°6 59°2 27°6 13°2 | Haddington 
1°24 97°8 0°41 79°4 13°6 69'0 | 154 15°6 Inverness-shire 
2°77 95°3 0°88 62°71 24-9 — ~- — Inverness 
Tet 982 0°29 68°7 238 Raed 32'8 g'9 | Kincardine 
0°87 98°4 0°40 Si 34:1 4t'4 28°3 30°3.__‘| Kinross 
obey Py 45: 032% 2°02 68°6 19°4: 92°4 17°9 97 | Kirkcudbright 
3°00 84.0 | 12°21 Bora 15‘1 84°3 11:9 3°8 | Lanark 
3°14 82°8 | 18°12 61°3 Tey — — — Glasgow 
114 Soa a LOL 92°9 10°9 — — —_ Airdrie 
3°10 88°38 7 Al pe 11:2 — — — Hamilton 
2°93 Sas) PELL 60°4 20°4: — —_ ~- Rural 
2°49 89°4 7°65 56°5 25:1 53°38 39°2 4*o | Linlithgow 
1:21 98°0 0:26 57°6 24°6 56°3 22°7 21°o 6| Nairn 
0°63 98°9 0°15 92°8 2°3 86°6 18 12°3. | Orkney 
2°09 95°5 199 49°O 29°8 46°9 42°7 104. | Peebles 
1°80 96°0 L263, 40°6 16°5 61°38 22°2 160 | Perthshire 
2°93 93°4 2°93 7O'! 12°7 — — — Perth 
BAT 83°6 13°49 56°8 19°0 63°97 26°7 4°6 Renfrew 
1°80 83°2 | 14°30 cr 23°5 — ~- — Rural 
3°14 fore. a Lie, BGT 17°8 —- — —- Greenock 
1°53 890 8:98 69°0 14:7 — — a Paisley 
0°69 98°9 0:18 88°4 9°4 76°5 8°4 151 | Ross and Cromarty 
a7 1 92°3 157 68°8 16°5 67°3 24:4; 8°3 Roxburgh 
5°73 91°8 2°22 FOE 13°9 alk — ~~ Hawick 
2°69 94°7 2°22 45°8 31°6 93°4 19'8 6°8 Selkirk 
0:43 99°3 0:07 94'8 0°3 90°5 0°6 8°9 Shetland 
1°48 93°9 4°17 63°8 19°1 61°3 28°1 10°6 | Stirlingshire 

| 2°83 91°3 4:87 59°9 21°9 — = — Stirling 

3 0°72 98°9 0°16 83°5 78 70'1 125 17°74. | Sutherland 

| 2°37 glt‘o 611 78°3 73 72°3 4:9 22°9 | Wigtown 





2°46 gto 5°86 68°8 142 44% 15°6 10°O Total 


enumerated in England and Wales and in Ireland. 
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Table Illustrative of Migration 





gy atacl sah Decrease, Females to every 100 Males. 






































71-81. 
Population ON 
Counties and Towns. 1881. of say i se Of pone Among ae 
: a | Natives. | Popula- | Natives, | County 
ion. tion. Element. 
IRELAND. Per cut. | Per ent. 
ART eee 421,943 355,216 | — 44 | -—17 114 111°6 Li2cg 
Belfast (Union) ........ 239,283 — 18°1 — 11g — — 
BANOO G5. s:ssceseeeneens 163,177 169,872 |— go |— 82 IIO 111 109 
‘Os rr 46,568 52,862 |— 98 |— 78 101 102 98 
EPG Bs casoonnsisussoosseies. 129,476 136,009.] — 8:0, |} —=)69 100 99°5 98°8 
Re EE ceca sseseinnases sx: 141,457 144,432 |-— 4°3 | — 4°3 99 Oo 99 
Cork, County ............ 495,607 478,754 | -— 41 | — 40 101 104:7 104°8 
BOT OS ec caressest) vas 80,115 —- 1°9 — 113 — 114 
OME T EL ins. ccv-cnssevoses 206,035 211,862 |— 5°6 |— 50 105 107 104 
OS: >on 272,107 287,310 }-— 7733 |— 1:0 Lig 113 III 
Dublin, County ........ 418,910 285,528 34. {— 06 112 114°3 114°7 
Dublin (City)........ 169,274 — 6°5 — eae) = 116 
Pa U D101) .... 345,245 — 3°5 — 110 — 116 
Fermanagh............... 84,879 87,188 |— 85 |— 9:0 102 102 100 
RV Al asc -ponnccnnees- 242,005 241,503'| — 3:1. | — 34 Tol 101°8 101'8 
BOATING tases sassenernnes owoxs 201,039 201,494, 2B 12 98 100 99°8 
BUA AEC Ge Nec cc tiiseecconnss 75,804 10,347 4°) 073 4) one 86 99 94 
MGUY ier .ci.srvsssene..- 99,531 104,082 |} — yo. |— 83 103 105 104 
King’s County ........ 42,852 71,749 | -— 4:0 | — 43 96 Le 96 
PEEL TANI ss -5ss02sn-vesenseee 90,372 92,107 |= Sia = 0S 100 100 99 
Limerick, County .... 180,632 179,357 |— 5°99 | — 56 104 105°3 105°3 
BMVOPIGK 2.0. oeccexo oss 38,555 — 4210 = Itl a Liz 
Londonderry,County 164,991 159,450 |-— 511 |—- 61 108 106°3 105°5 
Londonder‘y ........ 58,400 —_ — 06 a He) ae 103 
PORNO LOL ic sseveasvace.nomsr 61,009 61,990 |— 54 |— 46 98 98°6 97°6 
MEE UVES Fe sasiysarenneesnc 97,684 75,721 | -— 775 |— 8&8 103 106 105 
Drogheda | ..........-. Tay 207 a a2 EO — 116 — Lis 
PVEEIVO ts se tne vess carsn-sneon 245,212 245,550 ol 0:2 106 107 106 
PMSA U pre aiosesyscreenvonces 87,469 98,923 |— 85 | — 45 100 100 95 
Monaghan ................: 102,748 109,097 | —10°6 | —343 105 105 104 
Queen’s County. ........ 73,124 79,843 | — 83 — 52 98 98°9 98°8 
Roscommon. ............ 132,490 132,239 |— 5°38 | — 64 99 09 99 
PEO et Asc rsiis sh couscrsaes 111,578 110,509 | — 34 | —121 102 102°4 101°9 
PAD PCLary v.tee.enisesouee 199,612 203,502 |— 79 |— 75 102 103 103 
SVEOTO sere: sssreaseresess 197,719 207,788 |-— 84 |— 66 105 106 104 
Waterford, County... 112,769 108,737 | -— 86 |— 79 106 108 107°6 
Waterford ............ 2254.52 — — 38 — ee — 114 
Westmeath uu... 71,798 76,588 |— 85 |— 59 96 99 96 
BV GXLOTU o.hss.nscvnscnee.oxe 123,854 132,508 |— 66 |— 61 103 105 96 
IV ICKIOW ..c..ccnccsecseonnes 70,386 88,223 |—10°6 |— 7:7 IO 106 98 
PC IATVOU MEG fvocit ace iossss 5,174,836 5,062,287 | — 4°9 46 TO4 105 104 
United Kingdom ....| 34,884,848 | 34,538,048 10°8 10°3 106 106 105 

















* Or 77°6 per cent. inclusive of natives of Ireland 
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Birthplaces, 1881. EE Ee eo eal sa 
Native Z 
England County nna In Bord Elsewhere | Counties and Towns. 
and Scotland. | Ireland. | Element. | 00 one oreeT | in same 
Wales. Rott: Pe Kingdom. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. | Per cnt. §# Per cnt. Per ent. Per cnt. | Per cnt. Per cnt. IRELAND. 
1:50 1°36 96°7 78°2 14°7 92°9 53 18 | Antrim 
; 2-69 2°30 94-4, 78°6 9-4, 7 ne — Belfast (Union) 
0°79 0°40 98°5 87°9 74 84°5 73 8°2 | Armagh 
0°53 O13 992 86°0 9°9 75°8 971 151 | Carlow 
0°28 O°14 99°4 93°4 4-9 889 5:2 5°9 | Cavan 
0°43 0°07 99°3 g5'1 2°5 9392 42 2°6 | Clare 
2°09 0°26 9741 92°7 2°4, 95°2 19 2°9 | Cork, County 
3°59 0°52 94°8 87°2 — — — eo Cork 
0°37 0°36 20 95°6 A | 92°4 51 2°5 | Donegal 
1:18 0°84 977 87°6 73 83°0 11°4 5°6 | Down 
4°56 ['IO 93°2 61°9 10°8 90°8 2°5 6°7 | Dublin, County 
5°35 0°87 92°5 62°6 — — — — Dublin (City) 
4°91 ee 92°7 60°8 1271 == -- —- 3% .¢Umon) 
0°55 Ost 98°9 89°5 6°7 hey 6°9 5°8 | Fermanagh 
0°80 ata 98°8 94°2 2°6 94°4 2°5 3°1 | Galway 
0:88 oe ye 98°8 96"4 1'8 96°2 2°5 1°3 | Kerry 
5°49 0°64 93°2 BEAT 111 75°83 20°8 34. | Kildare 
0°85 O14 98°7 90'9 53 86°5 78 5°8 | Kilkenny 
1:26 0°29 98:0 83°8 9°6 85°2 74 7°4 | King’s County 
0°30 O14 99°4: 93°4 4:7 gi°7 5°6 2°7_ | Leitrim 
1:30 0°16 98°2 89°1 7:2 89°8 6°5 3°7_ | Limerick, County 
4°70 O54 93°5 ee —- — a — Limerick 
0'76 o°82 98°0 | 87°6 85 906 72 2°2 | Londonderry, Cnty. 
1:66 1°45 96°3 60°9 15°4 — — = Londonderry 
0°97 O15 98°6 90°8 51 89°4. 44, 6°2 | Longford 
1:28 0°25 98°1 84°5 9°3 86°6 o'1 8°3. | Louth 
1-20 0°35 98°0 85°0 _- — —- = Drogheda 
0°59 os 90e1 96°3 pha 961 2°2 117 | Mayo 
0°66 o'16 99°0 87°9 82 97°83 19°8 2,4. | Meath 
0°33 0°25 99°3 g1°8 5'9 86°5 6°7 6°38 | Monaghan 
071 0°21 98°8 88°2 6°5 70:7 et 22°2 | Queen’s County 
0°91 ob fe) 98°7 92°8 Ar 4 92°9 4A 2°7_ | Roscommon 
0:47 0°36 99-0 93°I 3°8 94°0 30 370 | Sligo 
1:18 O14 98°3 89°8 6°5 83°1 7:2 4°7_ | Tipperary 
0°33 0°35 99°1 g1°8 6°6 88°6 9°0 2°4. | Tyrone 
1°22 O17 98°2 87°3 8°2 90°6 61 3°3. | Waterford, County 
2°85 0°49 95°9 71°O — — — = Waterford 
1:02 O14 98°4. 87°83 614 82°4 5'6 12°0 | Westmeath 
0°80 O°10 98°9 93°44 2°81 87°4 3°9 8'7 | Wexford 
1:14 0°30 98°2 84°3 9°82 67°3 2°9 29°8 | Wicklow 
1:34 0°43 97°5 89°6 41 89°6* 42 62 | Ireland 





am ee —_ _ a ——_ _ ——— ——  _  ——  _, | — 


: 7 10°50 16°7 oa. le LO 9475 iy Ry 13°7_ | United Kingdom 


enumerated in England and Wales and in Scotland. 
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Discussion on Mr. RAVENSTEIN’S PAPER. 


THE PRESIDENT said he hoped that the accident of Mr. Ravenstein’s 
not having been able to prepare a written paper in time to 
be printed with his tables, would not prevent members from 
entering upon a profitable discussion on the important subject 
which had been brought before them. Doubtless many had 
personal knowledge, not of the laws of migration but of the actual 
facts of migration in different parts of the kingdom, affecting as 
they did their. criminal population, their increase of population, 
and also their social existence. The influx of the population from 
the agricultural into the urban and manufacturing districts was one 
of the immensely difficult problems of the present day, and was 
one which was not confined to England, but existed in France, in 
the United States, and was increasing in other countries through- 
out Europe. He hoped that the very pregnant and important 
matters placed before them would lead to a profitable discussion. 


Dr. G. B. Lonestarr said he had done a little work in the same 
direction as Mr. Ravenstein, though not in such an elaborate way. 
He held in his hands a map in which he had coloured the counties 
of England and Wales with three colours, according to the results 
obtained by comparing the actual increase in the ten years as 
shown by the census, with the natural increase recorded by the 
comparison of the registers of births and deaths. In every county 
there was a very considerable natural increase by excess of births 
‘over deaths, because the English death-rate is exceptionally low, 
and the birth-rate somewhat high; but owing to migration the 
actual increase of the different counties was very different from 
the natural increase; the counties fell into three categories, first 
there were those counties in which the population at the enumera- 
tion of 1881 was smaller than in 1871; these were very few in 
number, and had no towns of any considerable magnitude: they 
comprised Westmorland, Shropshire, Hereford, Dorset, Cornwall, 
Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Rutland. The only towns of any 
considerable size in those counties were Shrewsbury and Cambridge. 
Then at the other end of the scale there were those counties which 
had increased considerably more than the natural increase, mainly, 
_ the great seats of manufacture and mining, Durham, Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Derby, Nottingham, Leicester, and the 
counties in the immediate neighbourhood of London, Hss:x, 
Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. The greater portion of 
England came into the third category, 7.e., counties in which the 
population had increased but not to such an extent as the natural 
increase would lead one to expect, owing to the fact that in all of 
them emigration had exceeded immigration. Mr. Ravenstein 
stated that people migrated not from one county direct to the 
centre of population, but moved from each county as it were into the 
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next, and so on, moving towards the centre, and he (Dr. Longstaff ) 
should like to know whether he found in the peripheral counties 
that the native county element was very large. According to his 
theory they would for example expect to find that, in Norfolk, 
Anglesea, Carnarvon, Pembrokeshire, and Cornwall, the people 
were almost entirely natives, because there was no place beyond 
from which migrants could come, since none of them contained 
‘seaports of any consequence. Speaking of Devonshire, he noticed 
that there was a very considerable migration of Devon people into 
Wales, and of Welsh people into Devon, so that the Severn was 
not by any means the barrier that it might be supposed to be. 
When his map showing the relation of migration to natural 
increase was compared with a map showing the density of the 
population, they would find practically, which of course was a fact 
generally known, that where the population was densest there was 
the tendency for it to increase most, and people mostly went from 
the thinly populated to the densest portions. It was an interesting 
problem to find out what was the real annual decennial migration 
from placeto place. Take for instance the Germans in England : 
the census showed a greater number in 1881 than in 1871. 
According to the usual process of subtracting one from the other, 
the ordinary writer in a newspaper would tell them that so many 
thousand people had come into England from Germany in the ten 
years. But a little thought would show that the stream of migra- 
tion must have been very much larger than that, because during 
the whole time there had been Germans dying in England at 
presumably the same rate as English people. Mr. Humphreys 
had suggested a way of ascertaining the real increase as follows: 
take as the average German born population the mean of the 
numbers enumerated in 187] and 1881, and then assuming in place 
of any better facts that they died at the same rate as Hnglish 
people, they could get an approximation to the number of Germans 
that had died in England during the ten years; and as the popula- 
tion had increased, it was obvious the total migration consisted of 
a number equal to those who had died added to the enumerated 
excess. The migration of Irish was very large into this country, 
but seeing that the Irish population enumerated in 1881 was 
smaller than in 1871, the first idea that one might have would be 
that.there had been no migration of the Irish. But if they allowed 
for the death-rate in the interval they would find that the migra- 
tion was very considerable, although it was not sufficient to make 
up for the death-rate. He thought the law laid down by Mr. 
Ravenstein might be true for most completely settled countries, 
but it was not altogether true. If they looked at the facts of the 
United States, where of course the foreign element was a very 
large one, they would find that maps coloured to show the distribu- 
tion of the foreign born of each nationality were quite different. An 
Irishman as long he remained in Ireland talked about nothing but 
the land; possession of land was his idea of bliss, and the land laws 
were the cause of all his misery; nevertheless in the United States 
‘and Canada they did not find the Irish population most dense 
where most land was to be had, but it was greatest in the great 
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cities of the Eastern States. It was not so with other peoples. If 
they took the Germans, they would find them going to the great 
wheat growing States, Minnesota, Dakota, and Wisconsin. There 
was no Scandinavian population in the Eastern States, but in Dakota 
and Minnesota they formed no less than 13 or 14 per cent. of the 
total inhabitants. The British population was more evenly distri- 
bated over the whole, but very naturally the largest proportion was 
in Upper Canada. So that it would be found if they went to other 
countries where conditions were very different, that there were 
other laws which would interfere altogether, and might even turn 
the tables completely upon Mr. Ravenstein’s law and produce 
results quite different. He thought they ought to be very grateful 
for the interesting facts which Mr. Ravenstein had brought before 
them. 


Mr. Norn A. Houmpureys said the author had made some 
allusion to the extra-metropolitan parts of Middlesex. The small 
proportion of the enumerated population born in the extra-metro- 
politan districts was apt to be very deceptive. The growth of 
the population in extra-metropolitan Middlesex was larger than 
that in almost any other so-called registration county in England, 
and although the population born therein bore a very small propor- 
tion to the total number enumerated therein, that was not due to 
any strong tendency to migration, but rather to the overpowering 
numbers of those who had come over the borders of London and 
were born in other parts of Middlesex, thereby apparently 
reducing the proportion of the natives of that portion of the 
county. This must not be attributed, as Mr. Ravenstein rather. 
appeared to do, to any unaccountable tendency in the natives of 
that county to migrate. There was one other point in which he 
thought Mr. Ravenstein was not sufficiently explicit. He had 
stated that the increase of the natives of Durham had been 32 per 
cent. in the ten years; but the information given was not sufficient 
in order to ascertain that very accurately, since the last census was 
the first occasion on which the natives of the county had been 
erouped together in the way to facilitate the inquiry which 
Mr. Ravenstein made. The enumerated natives of Durham in 
1881, however, included all the children of the immigrants into 
the county since 1871. There was one very startling fact with 
regard to the county of Cornwall, viz., that the natural increase 
of population in that county during the last ten years was 
32,000, and yet the recorded population had decreased 34,000; so 
that Cornwall actually contributed to the increase of other places 
to the extent of 64,000 in that period. The subject was one full 
of interest, and at the same time full of perplexity on account of 
the difficulty of localising the migrations in sufficiently small areas. 


The Presipent said he would take the opportunity of bringing 
before the members some very interesting information with regard 
to the non-progress of the population of France, touching upon 
this very question, which had been published in the March number 
of the “Journal of the Statistical Society of Paris,” and had reached 
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him last Saturday. It was contained ina paper by M. Loua, the 
general secretary of the society, showing the changes of popula- 
tion in France chiefly in the last five years, and bringing prominently 
into notice the difference between what he called the natural and 
the artificial increase of the population, viz., the excess of births 
over deaths in each locality, and the increase independent of that 
change. Mr. Ravenstein’s paper did not bear upon that subject, 
but it was a very important element in considering the question, 
and if they had the statistics complete with regard to births and 
deaths throughout the kingdom, which he believed to a certain 
extent they had, anyone who would undertake to make an abstract 
of them, would be able to compare for each part of the country how 
far the changes were due to the natural excess of births or deaths 
and how much to migration. He had hoped that perhaps 
Mr. Ravenstein might have touched upon that branch of the 
question, but his subject was large enough as it was; still it was 
one that might be usefully taken up by any gentleman interested in 
it, and would well repay him for his labour. Now with reference 
to France, we find there the population is almost stationary. 
M. Loua says, ‘‘ You know already that since 1870 our population 
has scarcely increased, that is to say, the excess of births over 
deaths is less than 100,000 in the year; and that allowing for immi- 
gration of foreigners it is not more than 150,000.”’ As the present 
population of France is 37 millions, you can understand the 
increase is 0°3 per cent. at the outside. So that it is really almost 
stationary. M. Loua goes on to say that “if you examine the 
details more closely, it will be shown that the greater part of our 
territory is becoming depopulated day by day, while certain more 
favoured regions increase incessantly, to the great detriment of the 
national equilibrium. This is a point which it is unnecessary for 
me to prove, because it is generally admitted.” He then proceeds 
to show that, comparing the census of 1876 with that of 1881, in 
five years there had been-an increase of 766,000 souls, and of these 
561,000 were in the forty-seven principal cities; and 204,000 in the 
county districts. The population of these forty-seven large towns, 
which was abont 12 millions, had increased little more than half-a- 
million (561,869), while that of the rural districts, being about 
25 millions, had only increased about 200,000 (204,301). He then 
shows that among the city populations embracing those forty-seven 
principal towns, and containing 12 million inhabitants, the natural 
‘increase by excess of births over deaths in those five years was 
only 38,480, and the artificial increase by immigration was 1,080,000. 
The whole paper was well worthy of examination, showing as it did 
in the most striking way, first, that the population of France was 
almost stationary, and secondly, that the changes were derived 
entirely from the movement of the population from the country 
into the towns and from the introduction of foreigners. During 
the five years mentioned (1876-81), while the increase of the 
native-born French in France was about half-a-million, the increase 
of foreigners was about a quarter of a million; so that one-third 
of the total increase during that period consisted of foreigners. 
The total number of foreigners in 1881 was 1,001,090. Of these 
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432,256 were Belgians, chiefly settled in the departments of the 
Nord, the Seine, and the Ardennes. The Germans accounted for 
only 82,000 ; chiefly in the Seine, 35,954, and Meurthe and Moselle 
12,000. Then came the Italians, who having been only 76,000 
some twenty years ago, had now increased to 241,000. ‘They were 
to be found chiefly in the Bouches du Rhone, the Alpes Maritimes, 
the Seine, and the Var. Spaniards accounted for 73,786, chiefly in 
the Basses Pyrénées and Pyrénées Orientales. The Swiss were 
66,281, of whom 23,422 were in the Seine; and the Hnglish were 
37,006, of whom 12,636 were in the Seine, 5,704 in the Pas-de- 
Calais, and 2,347 in the Alpes Maritimes. The facts adduced with 
regard to the migration from the country districts into the towns 
had a distinct bearing upon Mr. Ravenstein’s paper, and gave him 
the opportunity of expressing the hope that that gentleman would 
carry out his intention of extending his inquiry to the several 
Huropean countries, and show in a subsequent paper the migration 
from one country into the other that was there going on throughout 
the continent. 


Rev. I. Doxsty said there were various commercial and political 
circumstances that seemed to affect the law of migration. Some 
years ago in Northamptonshire there was an objection on the part 
of the working classes to use machines, and when the masters found 
that they could not get on with their workpeople, the trade was to 
a very considerable extent driven out of Northampton and settled 
itself in Kettering, Wellingborough, Leicester, and other towns, 
causing a migration altogether unusual during the period of time 
in which the masters were contending with their workpeople. And 
later still with regard to the iron shipbuilding trade, it would be in 
their recollection that at one time there was a considerable ship- 
building trade on the Thames, but owing to the failure of a large 
shipbuilding company, a considerable district on the borders of 
that river was almost entirely deserted, and the shipbuilding 
trade took its flight principally to the Clyde. He suggested whether 
similar circumstances had not been operating during the last ten 
years in regard to the migration of population from the country 
places to the towns. It was well known that agriculture had been 
very seriously affected in two ways, partly because agriculturists 
found it desirable to lay down their farms in grass instead of 
tillage, which caused a considerable portion of the country popu- 
lation to seek refuge in the towns wherever they could find 
employment; and partly because a considerable number of farms 
had lain idle, and therefore labourers were necessarily driven away 
from the rural districts, from what Mr. Ravenstein had called the 
country portion of the counties, into the town population, and some 
of them to considerable distances in order that they might find 
work. He did not know how far Mr. Raveunstein had looked into 
that portion of the question, but it did seem to him that in ascer- 
taining the causes of the migration of population during the last — 
ten years they must necessarily take these considerations into 
account especially remembering the great changes that had taken 
place in agriculture. 
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Mr. Rowtanpd Hamitton, while highly appreciating the value of 
the facts that Mr. Ravenstein had laid before them, felt he must 
take exception to the use that had been made of the word “ law” 
in the discussion of them. The work of investigation had to be 
carried on by reversed processes, sometimes by working out from 
a law to its consequences, and sometimes by taking consequences, 
and drawing from them inferences which aided the discovery of 
“law,” but did not in themselves constitute a “law;’? much 
confusion arose by formulating a “ law,” and then explaining away 
its action, as if what was a law in one sense was not a law in 
another. A natural ‘law ”’ worthy of the name could not admit 
of any exceptions. The conditions laid before them were but a 
portion of a very large and intricate question, and would constantly 
be modified by other facts. It seemed to him, as far as he had been 
able in the last ten or twelve years to watch some of the issues of 
this question, that there was within the small area of Great 
Britain what they might notice on a larger scale in historic times, 
viz., a very great difficulty in overcoming what might be called the 
vis inertia, especially in rural districts. The population would 
remain for a long time under circumstances of much hardship 
before some great necessity or opportunity induced them to face a 
change. When that was once made many joined a class moveable 
as compared with their former stationary class. In England at 
the present time there were trades which could migrate from one 
place to another with little difficulty, but when it came to taking 
up an entirely new occupation, it required a very much larger 
force to initiate the first change. Some twelve years ago, for 
example, there was a considerable demand in the northern mining 
countries, especially Durham, for labour, and employers sent far and 
wide to get it. They attracted a considerable number of agri- 
cultural labourers from Norfolk, and the result was curious, and by 
no means unsatisfactory. Some of those men came back again and 
said that the change was all a delusion, that they had to work 
harder and to spend a good deal of the enhanced wages in the food 
necessary for their support. Others of a more vigorous class, even 
when admitting this, preferred their new way of life, and to have 
the choice of spending their own money in their own way. Thus 
under new conditions a new division of population arose. Many of 
these considerations would come under Mr. Ravenstein’s inquiry, 
and would throw a very great deal of hght upon the curious 
mixture of imperturbability and modifiability which existed in the 
very mixed population of this country. 


Mr. S. Bourne confessed to sharing with Mr. Hamilton the 
difficulty of recognising the use which Mr. Ravenstein made of 
the word “law.” It did not appear to him from the result of the 
investigation that there was anything, strictly speaking, in the 
way of law to be discovered which regulated the migration of the 
population from one part of the country to another, unless it was 
the simple law of demand and supply. Very great light had been 
thrown upon some of the most difficult problems of the present 
day by the reference that the President had made to the statistics 
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of France. It did seem exceedingly strange that whilst France 
was not increasing at all in population, her rulers should be so 
thoroughly bent upon adding to her territory. It was well known 
that though France was not increasing in her own population, she 
was increasing very rapidly in her demand for food, proving that 
her population must be employed to a very much greater extent 
than before in manufacturing operations rather than agricultural. 
This had an important bearing upon the relation in which England 
stood with regard to France and the other countries of the world; 
and though he did not wish to introduce the question of protection 
or prohibition, or fair trade or free trade, yet there was a very 
great deal of information to be derived from the facts of the case 
as bearing upon these questions. They were often told that 
England was necessarily on the eve of a great change, because all 
other nations had adopted an opposite fiscal system to her own. 
Nothing could be more delusive than that, because the circum- 
stances of the countries were very different. France, with her 
stationary population, her decaying agricultural employment, and 
her increasing manufacturing occupations, could not be governed 
by the same fiscal laws as this country, where they were increasing 
their population rapidly. It ought to be a great satisfaction to 
know that different circumstances prevailed in England to those 
existing in France. England possessed immense territories of 
fertile soil in which to plant her surplus population, and her 
resources were sufficient’ to meet the emergencies in which she 
might be placed. No doubt they could not lose sight of the fact 
that they were at present in a position of very great difficulty, 
though he would hardly say that it arose from a surplus popula- 
tion, because he was one of those who believed that whilst there 
was an acre of land capable of producing food, it was a misnomer 
to talk about surplus population at all, and that the wealth of the 
empire under proper economical conditions and proper legislation 
would be increased more and more by largely increasing its popu- 
lation rather than by retarding it. Any investigation as to the 
facts of migration, and the circumstances in which they were 
placed, must be extremely valuable as guiding decisions unques- 
tionably of the very greatest moment. They were therefore 
worthy of the consideration of their statesmen and_ political 
economists to a much greater extent than had hitherto been given 
them, for it was upon the proper use of the information they had, 
‘and the proper embracing of the opportunities presented to them 
by their colonial empire, and by the conditions in which they were 
placed, that the future prosperity of the country was to be 
determined. 


Mr. RavenstEIN, in reply, said he had been asked by Dr. Longstaff 
whether there were any facts to show that migration did not take 
place for long distances. There certainly were many such migrants, 
but as a rule migrants merely went to neighbouring parishes or 
counties, and a careful consideration of the facts showed that 
London, and other towns where there was a demand for labour, 


were only approached by degrees. He thoroughly agreed with 
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Mr. Humphreys that the census lacked information on certain points, 
and should like to see sub-registrars’ districts more equal in size. 
Perhaps the new parliamentary divisions might be adopted as the 
future standard, instead of this incomprehensible mass of districts, 
parishes, counties, and registration counties, which were no counties 
at all. At the same time the census returns for many years back 
enabled them to say that so many natives of a certain county lived 
in England, and to determine the increase which had taken place 
among them. This increase in several instances was so consider- 
able, that he should have hesitated to accept it had it not been 
confirmed by successive censuses. He had incidentally referred to 
certain disturbing influences which tended to obscure the general 
law of migration. There was no doubt that in many cases the 
sending of a garrison into a town, or the removal of prisoners or of 
school children, would affect very materially the constituent elements 
of the population of a town; but if they separated this floating or 
flitting element from the settled population, they would find these 
towns return to allegiance to what he believed to be the process of 
migration. He was able to say that whether we took the census 
for 1861, 1871, or 1881, the results would still be the same. The 
greatest element of disturbance was the number of Irishmen in 
certain towns; he did not say this offensively, he merely meant 
that the number of Irishmen in Liverpool, for instance, was so 
large as to depress the native county element. In large towns, 
however, this element of disturbance was not. of much weight. If 
they had information about smaller places, these elements of 
disturbance would no doubt become very prominent features in a 
good many instances. He had intended to introduce an inquiry 
into the migration in foreign countries with this paper, but he 
found that the subject was too large. He had, however, looked 
into the matter, and if, for instance, in the case of the United 
States they eliminated the foreign-born element, and confined 
themselves to the native-born Americans, they would find that they 
too moved about from place to place as in the case of England; 
that some States overflowed, whilst others were being inundated ; 
that people moved by degrees to the west, and that the natives of 
the outlying parts of New York State flowed into New York city 
just as the people of the metropolitan counties moved into London. 
He had hesitated before he made use of the term ‘law,’ and merely 
did so because he could find no other term. All he meant to 
convey was that migration went on according to certain rules. 
They spoke of laws of population, notwithstanding that these laws 
might be interfered with at any moment, and, as Mr. Bourne had 
shown, were really being interfered with in different countries. 

A cordial vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Ravenstein, and 
the proceedings terminated. 
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Preface. The Public Works Policy, a Gigantic Scheme of State 
Interference. 


WHENEVER any outsider is venturesome enough to criticise the 
economic effects of the policy pursued by the Indian Government 
during the last thirty years in its vigorous efforts to develop the 
resources of India, the official apologist always takes his stand on 
the one indisputable fact of the rapid increase of the foreign trade. 
In the five years before 1854, when the first railway was opened, 
the average yearly imports of merchandise were valued at 11 mil- 
lions sterling, and the exports at 19 millions sterling; in the five 
years preceding 1884, when over 10,000 miles were open, the average 
yearly imports were over 53 millions sterling, and the exports over 
67 millions sterling. If the critic is not silenced, or the official 
apologist wishes still further to reassure his fellow countrymen at 
home, and especially the influential mercantile bodies interested in 
the development of India, he has only to point to the fact that in 
1850 India only took 45 millions sterling of cotton goods, whereas 
in 1884 she took about five times the amount; and that since the 
former date about 75 millions sterling have been spent in England 
on rails, carriages, iron work, and coals in order to equip India with 
the advantages of improved communications. Surely criticism may 
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now be set aside as mere pessimism. And indeed, so long as Indian 
products did not compete with English, so long as India seemed 
able to consume with infinite capacity English manufactures and 
minerals, everything appeared to work for the best. But when 
Indian wheat began to flood the English market, when the con- 
sumption of cotton goods seemed to be lessened, then it became 
necessary to consider the economic consequences of as gigantic a 
scheme of governmental interference as the world has ever seen. 
And at the present period of depression in trade, which is closely 
connected with over production in food of all kinds, and to some 
extent over exportation of food caused by rapidly constructed 
railways in the Hast and the West, it is of the utmost importance 
that the policy of the Indian Government should be examined in 
the light of general principles rather than of special interests, or, 
if special interests are to be considered, certainly the interests of 
the agriculfural classes, whether in Hngland or in India, are 
deserving of as much if not more consideration than those of the 
commercial classes concentrated in the iron and cotton districts of 
England. It is with the object of calling attention to certain too 
often ignored aspects of the Indian railway question that I have 
submitted this paper for discussion. 


Indian Railways and Wheat Trade. Demand of Chambers of 
Commerce for Development of India. 


For the last three years the Indian Government has been 
making every effort to induce English capitalists to come forward 
and undertake the construction of railways in India. It has issued 
rose-coloured reports showing that the lines already constructed 
pay 5°68 per cent., that the State has recently received as much as 
1 million sterling in the shape of surplus profits during one year, 
that the foreign trade is rapidly increasing, that the wheat trade 
especially has largely expanded, in short that a wide field for 
profitable investments is open to the English public. The various 
Indian Chambers of Commerce, which are interested in stimulating 
the through traffic, have not been slow in taking up and accentuating 
the cry. Calcutta has called unto Bombay, and Bombay unto 
Madras, while the Anglo-Indian Press, with hardly any exception, 
has vehemently denounced the crass stupidity of the Home 
Authorities in not giving the Indian Government carte blanche to 
cover India with a network of railways.* The merchants of 
Bombay, a city long noted for its demands on the State, have 
especially distinguished themselves in the extravagance of the 
programme which they have put forward. Utterly contemptuous 


* See evidence given before Indian Railway Committee by Messrs. Lord, 
Graham, Hardie, Bythell, Birkmyre, and others. 
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of the present annual outlay of from 3 to 4 millions sterling, they 
have recommended a magnificent expenditure of 200 million pounds 
during the next ten years. Pointing to the official estimates as to 
the total yield of wheat in India, they have confidently asserted 
that the consumption of wheat in India is not large, that the yield 
can be doubled, and that some millions of tons would be available 
for export if only “cheap communications” could be made so as 
to bring the surplus down to the ports. In the rush of their 
arithmetic, they have never paused to consider whether any other 
crops will have to be displaced by wheat,* whether the soil may 
not get exhausted from want of manure, and whether after all 
efforts have been made to increase the export of wheat, there may 
not be a sudden collapse, as in the case of cotton some years ago. 
If such considerations were ignored by men personally acquainted 
with Indian questions, it was not to be expected that English 
Chambers of Commerce should pay any attention to them. They 
have been conteut to accept the glad tidings with unquestioning 
faith. Liverpool has been inspired with the hope of fresh freights, 
Middlesborough of a keen demand for rails, and London of invest- 
ments for cheap capital; while Manchester, which has lately been 
wondering why, in spite of the abolition of the cotton duties, the 
expansion of its trade is so long delayed, has looked forward to 
the coming of India’s long foretold millenium when every Hindoo 


* In the Punjab Administration Report for 1881-82, it was stated that with 
the increase of the area under wheat, there was a decrease of that under barley 
and gram—the chief food of the poorer classes as far as the spring crops are con-. 
cerned. In the North-West Provinces and Oudh, Mr. W. C. Benett, director of 
the Agricultural Department, estimates the increase of the area under wheat 
during the last five years as about equal to the total increase of cultivated land, — 
or 855,704 against 932,085 acres. This would appear to be all gain available for 
export purposes, but it is to be remembered that the population must have 
increased, while the loss of waste land must have necessitated a larger consumption 
of green fodder crops and grain by the cattle. 

There is much misconception as to the amount of wheat consumed in India. 
I believe that about one-twelfth of the population of India lives on wheat. More- 
over, in the wheat districts the price of the coarser grains is directly affected by 
the wheat exports, as may be seen below in the price list for the Punjab. In two 
of the best settlement reports of the North-West Provinces, those,of the Bareilly 
and Azimgarh districts, referring to the years 1865-75, it is pointed out that wheat 
was at that time largely eaten by the peasantry, and that the export of wheat was 
raising its price and increasing the consumption of millet. In fact in Northern 
India a simple comparison of the population and of the area of cultivation under 
the coarser grains is sufficient to show that the winter harvest must supply a very 
large amount of food. In some districts the millet, wheat, and barley crops are 
grown in rotation. In the Punjab in 1880 the population was about 183 millions, 
and the area under autumn food crops 9,610,166 acres, which at an average yield 
of ro bushels, could hardly support more than 10 millions with their cattle. The 
spring food crop area was 104 million acres, about one-third under barley and 
gram, and about two-thirds under wheat, the two former crops supporting with 
cattle possibly 4 millions. 
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and Mahomedan will swathe his body in twenty yards of Lancashire 
_ cotton. 


The Hconomic Hffects of such Development. 


And so at last, it has been said, the great panacea for India’s 
poverty has been discovered. It is not the inelasticity of land 
revenue system; it is not the weight of the salt tax; it is not the 
drain of home remittances to the amount of 30 million pounds 
a-year, for pensions, railway dividends, trade profits, &c.; it is 
not the decay of indigenous industries; it is not the destruction 
of forests by the railways ;* it is not the enervating influence of 
bureaucratic} interference; it is none of these things that reduce 
the peasantry to such a state of impoverishment that they find it 
difficult to stand a season of drought. No, the reason why they 
suffer is that the soil is so fertile that the produce is wasted; 
that the people are so wanting in skill, thrift, and foresight that 
they never think of storing grain; that they are impoverished 
by the want of sale for their productions; in short that they 
periodically starve because they have as a rule too much food for 
themselves and their cattle. The inference is therefore drawn that 
as they cannot help themselves, the State must come to the rescue ; 
that in a country where the mass of the people are engaged in 
agriculture, where population reaches in many districts a density of 
500 persons to the square mile, where farms range from 5 to 3 
acres in crowded districts, and never exceed 20 to 25 acres in thinly 
populated parts, the most effectual and economical remedy against 
famine is not that taxation should be so carefully adjusted that each 


* A perusal of the recently issued Appendix III of the Famine Commissions 
Report (pp. 505—526), and of Dr. E. Balfour’s Memorandum in Appendix I, 
pp. 99—108, shows that the demand for railway fuel has denuded the forests 
throughout India. In Bombay and Madras especially there is the strongest reason 
for thinking that the famine area has been increased by this reckless destruction 
of rain-attracting woods. In old days the fuel preserves used to be carefully pro- 
tected by the village headmen, but their authority is now superseded by that of 
the Forest Department, which, not content with the preservation of forests in the 
interests of the community, is trying to make a revenue for the State. The 
Bombay Press has of late years protested against the injustice of the confiscation 
of village rights of fuel. The revenue of this Department has increased from 
514,664/. in 1872, to 1,009,g900/. in 1884; and its expenditure from 359,4512. to 
685,0001, 

+ In the Financial Statement of March, 1884, Sir Auckland Colvin remarks :— 

«The Government of India, in its character of railway constructor, and in its 
** control of various industrial or commercial operations, undertakes large, varied, 
‘* and expensive enterprises which, although for the most part highly remunerative, 
“ necessarily add to the sum total of its expenditure. It constructs railways and 
“ telegraphs, conserves or creates forests, makes and excavates salt, provides 
“ savings banks, digs canals and tanks, organises and controls mechanical work- 
“shops and foundries, prospects for coal, furnishes funds for agricultural or 
“ industrial experiments, and subscribes to economical exhibitions. It holds a 
“ large opium monopoly, the cost of which varies with the seasons.” 
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_ family may be able to provide its own famine insurance fund in the 
shape of stored grain, but that it may, on payment of further taxes, 
have access to a far distant market, and having thereby possibly 
secured a few more rupees, may be able to buy grain at famine 
prices. 

And in order that the whole economic condition of India may 
be still further revolutionised, and millions of ryots may enjoy 
the enormous advantage of selling their produce in the foreign 
instead of the home market, it is supposed to be necessary to add 
many millions to the foreign debt of India, and to build many 
thousands of miles of railway. Jndia, it is argued, must at all 
hazards compete with America in supplying the European corn 
market, or else she must be content to be decimated by famine; she 
must export food, or she will have nothing to eat. Freights and cost 
of production have been reduced to the lowest possible scale, and 
therefore if the wheat trade is to be further stimulated—and further 
stimulated it must be—it is on the reduction of the cost of carriage 
to the seaboard that every effort must be concentrated. As it does 
not appear that private enterprise is willing to undertake the risk, in 
spite of all the plausible assertions as to the remunerative character 
of the lines already constructed, the Indian Government has been 
urged to give a guarantee on at least 10 million pounds a-year, and 
we have the curious spectacle of devout believers in the virtues of 
free trade, preaching the exploded doctrines of protection under the 
guise of a bounty—for this is what a guarantee amounts to—on the 
carriage of wheat.* 


Contrast between India, America, and England as to Railways. 


Is America, it is indignantly asked, to have 120,000 miles of 
railway for a population of 50 millions, and India, with a popula- 
tion of 250 millions, to have only 10,000 miles? Is America to 
have “Mogul engines that fairly fly with a train load of 20,000 
‘‘ bushels,” and India to have only bullock carts that crawl at two 
to three miles an hour with a half-ton load P Is America to have 
the markets of the world open to her, and India to be content with ~ 
feeding her own teeming population? Is the United Kingdom, 
with a population of only 35 millions, to be allowed to move 
452 millions by its railways, and India, with 250 millions, to move 
only 50 millions? Are 256 million tons of goods to be carried in 
the United Kingdom and only 11 million tons in a country as large 
as Europe minus Russia? _ Such questions can only be answered by 
putting some other questions, which seem never to have occurred 


* See article by Mr. W. Fowler, M.P., in “ Nineteenth Century,” February, 
1884. 
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to those who are so confident of the true reply to their indignant 
interrogatives? Does a country with a dense population have a 
greater or less exportable surplus than a country with a sparse 
population? Does a long-worked soil require more or less care 
than a virgin soil? Is railway construction by private enterprise 
at its own risk in a free country, the same thing as railway con- 
struction by the State at the risk of the tax-payer in a conquered 
country ? Are the economic results of railways constructed out of 
foreign capital,* supplied with foreign materials and worked to a 
great extent by a foreign agency, the same as those of railways 
constructed by native savings, supplied with home-made rails, &., 
and worked by native agency? Lastly, what is the effect on the 
enterprise, industry, and intelligence of a country, when the old 
carrying trade conducted by the natives themselves along the chief 
routes,f whether roads or rivers, is superseded by the new carrying 
trade conducted by the agents of an alien government, when the 
profits are not left to fructify at home, but are distributed abroad, 
and in short an enormous business is carried on with but little 
monetary or mental co-operation on the part of the country itself ? 
It is in asking such questions as these that we see clearly the 
fallaciousness of any comparison of English and Indian railways 
which ignores the difference between the conditions of the two 
countries. In England it was the utilisation of mineral wealth for 
manufacturing purposes, the expansion of foreign trade after the 
great war, and the consequent increase of national prosperity that 
at once stimulated and satisfied the demand for more rapid locomo- 
tion. In India, on the other hand, the absence, except in a few 
districts, of mineral wealth such as could lead to large manufac- 
tures, the existence of great rivers as means of communication, the 


* Out of the capital spent since 1850 on Indian railways, about 58 millions 
have been spent in England and 77 millions in India, while the remittances to 
England for interest, on guaranteed and State lines amount to about 110 millions. 
Although the wage fund of India was at first augmented, since 1872 it has been 
steadily drained away. Half of the gross earnings of the railways is remitted to 
England for interest, and of the working expenses a large portion is paid to 
English employés, ironmasters, miners, and carriage makers. These economic 
facts are generally ignored. See Appendix I, Tables D and E. 

+ The recently issued Biuebook, Appendix [II of the Famine Commissions 
Report, shows very clearly (pp. 464—96) that the native carriers by road and 
river are severely handicapped by the State-aided railways; in fact the boatmen on 
the Punjab rivers, the Jumna, the Chambal, the Ganges, the Gogra, the Gumti, 
and the Bhagirathi, have been driven from their trade by the ‘ protected ” carriers 
by rail. The railways give employment to over 180,000 natives, but the profits 
of the carrying trade leave the country. How many boatmen and carriers of all 
kind have been displaced it is difficult to say. In India there has not been, as in 
England, a great development of new industries to take the place of old ones, 
~The disturbance is wholly artificial and not self-adjusting. Tea plantations, mills, 
and railway together employ about 500,000 persons, to be set against the workers 
in old industries, who filled up their spare time with subsidiary work. 
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density of the agricultural population, especially im the most fertile 
districts, and its self sufficiency as far as all the necessaries of life 
were concerned, whether grain, wool, cotton, and salt, made a more 
rapid means of locomotion a luxury, not a necessity, and a luxury 
with which ex hypothest it was impossible for India to provide itself 
by its own efforts and out of its own resources. Hence the luxury 
has proved a most costly one. Expensive matériel and highly-paid 
personnel alike have had to be imported, while in order to pay the 
required interest on the foreign capital which has had to be bor- 
rowed, India has had to export, not the produce of vast prairies, with 
their virgin soil worked by machinery on commercial principles, but 
the surplus stores of tiny farms, the majority of which have been 
for centuries under the plough, and worked by petty cultivators for 
their own subsistence. America, Canada, and the Colonies, looking 
forward to a splendid harvest in the future, may be justified in 
mortgaging their estate, but to what undeveloped resources can 
India point? Her mineral wealth is very small, and her agricul- 
tural produce only increases part passu with the growth of her 
population. Under such circumstances it is difficult to see the 
wisdom of adding to the burden of debt already caused by railway 
construction. 


The Financial Results of Railways to the Indian Taxpayer. 


How heavy that burden has been will be easily seen from the 
following figures, taken from the latest official returns presented to 
the Parliamentary Committee on Indian Railways :— 


Tasie I.—Jndian Railways, 1883-84. 
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_ Taste II.—Wet Charge to the State since 1848-49, including Purchase of 
Land, Supervision, and Loss by Exchange and Interest Charges. 

















Railways. Loss. Gain, Total Loss. 
Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 
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AS ae 41,06,42,329* 





* To this sum of 41 crores of rupees must be added a further sum of about 
6,000,0001. sterling, which has been advanced out of State revenues for capital 
outlay on non-productive, protective, and frontier lines. 





It will be observed that apart from any question of interest on 
the sums advanced by the State out of ordinary revenues for land, 
supervision and interest charges, the supposed surplus of 1883-84 
is turned into a deficit by the fact of “loss by exchange” on the 
home remittances. In the Indian Budget this item is all lumped 
together in one sum, whereas it ought properly to be apportioned 
to the various items of expenditure in England. If this were done, 
it would be seen that about two-fifths of the loss by exchange is 
directly caused by the railway account, and is due to the fact that 
the capital of the guaranteed lines, and part of the capital of the 
State lines has been raised in England, and sterling remittances 
have to be paid by a depreciated silver currency. 

Nor is this all. It was distinctly shown by Mr. Goschen’s 
Silver Committee of 1876, that the direct cause of the increased 
loss by exchange is to be found in the gradual increase in the 
home charges, and the absence of any set-off to the Secretary of 
State’s drafts on India, which set-off had up to about 1872 been 
supplied during a series of years by the capital of the guaranteed 
companies paid into the India Office Treasury (see Paper on Indian 
Public Works Finance, by Mr. Martin Wood). As the increase 
of drafts is largely due to the increase of sterling debt, and that 
debt is closely connected with the Public Works policy, the factor 
of increasing loss by exchange ought to be set against increasing 
revenue from the railways in order to give a true balance-sheet. 

The question of loss by exchange is so intimately bound up with 
the question of borrowing in England for Indian railways, that to 
ignore this factor in the accounts is to ignore that which is of the 
utmost importance, and nothing can be more misleading than for 
the Indian Government to place loss by exchange in the same 
category as a natural calamity. Any depreciation of the rupee 
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which might have resulted from the over production or demoneti- 
sation of silver would hardly have been felt if the home remittances 
had not swollen to their present magnitude. (See Appendix I.) 


The Land Question and the Industrial Revolution of India. 


It is clear then from the above tables that the railways so far 
from being a commercial success have entailed the very heavy 
burden of over 47 million pounds on the Indian taxpayer, which 
must be regarded as a serious set-off against the profits supposed 
to have accrued to him from the opening up of foreign markets, 
But considering that the great mass of cultivators in India have a 
running account with the money lender, that they get their seed, 
their cattle, and their rupees from the latter, and hand over to him 
a very large portion of their crops valued at the low field prices 
which prevail at harvest time, it is almost certain that the profits 
of foreign trade are reaped not by the agriculturist, who is the 
chief taxpayer, but by the middleman. ['The increased imports of 
gold point to this fact.] And next to the native middlemen up 
country, the foreign railway investors, merchants, and ship owners 
receive each their share of profit from the opening up of the 
agricultural districts, while the Indian Government, after taxing 
the peasantry to pay for improved communications, raises a heavier 
land tax on the plea that the value of the land is increased by 
improvements which have been effected by the State. Thus we 
get the following vicious circle in the arguments which are 
adduced for further railway construction: taxation for railways 
and destruction of indigenous industries force the peasantry to sell 
more of their crops, the middlemen send off the grain by the 
railways, the railway investors receive large profits, and the 
peasantry have their land tax raised on account of the flourishing 
nature of the grain trade. 

A typical illustration may be drawn from the Bombay 
Presidency, the Deccan districts of which have recently become 
somewhat notorious as the vile body of merciless experiments. 
There the theory of improved communications and high prices, 
justifying a heavier land tax, has been applied to such an extent 
that the peasantry in some districts live on the verge of starva- 
tion. Dr. Pollen, appointed in 1880 under the Deccan Ryot 
Relief Act as special judge for the districts of Poona, Satara, 
Ahmednagar, and Sholapur in the Deccan, stated in a recent report 
that ‘in average years the ordinary Deccan ryot does not gain 
‘enough from the produce of his fields to pay the Government 
‘assessment and to support himself and family throughout the 
‘ year, so that really no margin is left for the payment of his 
“debts.” And not only in the Deccan proper, but in other parts 
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of the Bombay Presidency and Sindh, the land tax has been con- 
siderably raised* on the ground of higher value of crops; and if it 
had not been for the protests of district officers and the public 
Press, backed up by the strong remonstrances of the India Office, 
its incidence would have been far heavier than it is. 

It was the knowledge of the disastrous consequence of such a 
policy that made Sir Louis Mallet pen the powerful minute which 
appears in the Famine Commissioners’ Report: ‘‘ Assessments,” 
he wrote, in 1875, “have been raised 70 or 80 per cent. in one 
*‘ stroke in conformity with certain artificial and arbitrary rules 
‘‘ often at variance with actual facts.’”” And he went on to speak 
in the most emphatic language of the political danger arising from 
any further taxation of the land. 

Nor was Lord Salisbury at all less caustic in the language which 
he employed when reviewing Sir Louis Mallet’s minute. ‘So far 
‘as it is possible to change the Indian fiscal system,” he wrote 
(p. 144, Appendix I, Famine Report), “it is desirable that the 
‘“ cultivator should pay a smaller proportion of the whole national 
“charge. It is not in itself a thrifty policy to draw the mass of 
‘* revenue from the rural districts, where capital is scarce, sparing 
‘“ the towns where it is often redundant, and rons to waste in 
“luxury. The injury is exaggerated in the case of India, where 
‘so much of the revenue is exported without a direct equivalent.” 
He concluded by “ discouraging attempts to take advantage of 
“inflated prices.” The truth is that the test of higher prices is a 
most misleading one. In a country where petite cultwre is universal, 
the peasantry grow their grain crops primarily for subsistence, and 
only to a small extent for exchange, and it is only the small surplus 
that is over after the wants of themselves, their labourers, and their 


* An instance was lately mentioned in a Bombay paper “ of land yielding and 
“known to yield a crop whose whole value was Rs. go, being assessed at Rs. 159, _ 
“ because of proximity to market and of a tax of 4 annas an acre being imposed 
“in the Ratnagiri district on barren laterite rock.” Although increased assess- 
ments are now said to be limited to 20 per cent., yet 60 per cent. enhancements 
are still sanctioned by Government. The most provident peasantry would be 
ruined by such exactions. It is urged in defence that the peasantry earn wages in 
Bombay and other towns and live upon them, But is it not obvious that all 
investment of capital in the land, especially in the shape of wells, is discouraged 
if the Government appropriates the profits? The old theory of Sir G. Wingate, 
that the State should take half the net receipts, is practically repudiated. Accord- 
ing to evidence recently given before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, the Eastern Deccan Railway is leading to an increase in the land tax of 
15 per cent. in one district, and 11 per cent. in another. Do not the ryots lose all 
the profits? The pamphlets of Sir W. Wedderburn, Mr. T. Hart-Davies, and 
Mr. Javerilal on the land revenue question in Bombay, give conclusive evidence 
as to the way in which the State grasps at every reason for enhancing its income. 
The Bombay Administration Report, 1883-84, just issued, shows that one year of 
prosperity was made use of to lay a burden of 33 per cent. increased assessment 
for the next thirty years on 7,860 villages in seven districts of the Presidency. 
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cattle are satisfied, that is at all affected by higher prices, and the 
largest part, if not all of that surplus goes to the money lender. 
Hence assessments which are made on the theory of the increased 
value of the total outturn must constitute a crushing burden. 
Indeed, if high prices are to be taken as the test of higher value, 
then the land ought to be regarded as most valuable in a year of 
famine, and a desert with a few ears of corn ought to: pay a heavier 
land tax than a garden with every variety of crop. 

Moreover it is forgotten by those who rely on the opening- 
up-of-the-country theory, that one universal consequence is the 
destruction of home industries and the crowding of the people on 
the land. As farms get smaller in size a larger portion of the 
produce is required for home consumption, while the subsidiary 
wage fund* which was provided by various industrial pursuits 
gradually disappears except in the neighbourhood of the great 
centres of trade. If there is one fact brought out more strongly 
than any other by the Indian Census Returns of 1881, it is the 
close interdependence of the agricultural and industrial life of India 
where that life is allowed to follow its own instincts, and it is 
especially the lower classes of society roughly classed as the landless 
labourers, making together with their families about 40 millions or 
one sixth of the whole population of India (Dr. W. W. Hunter’s 
‘Indian Empire”), who feel the necessity for being able to eke out 
their farm wages by some trade or job work. During two-thirds of 
the year they are wanted for field work, but when that is over what 
are they to do? Inold days there was the carrying trade, weaving, 
metal working, salt making, boat building, and the like, but where 
the railways have come with the help of a State guarantee, they 
have succeeded in destroying many local industries and the great 
carrying trade.t The poor Indian coolie, living from hand to 


* Mr. J. K. Cross in his budget speech of 8th August, 1884, was guilty of the 
fallacy of arguing from the market price of the gross produce instead of from the 
field price of the net produce. The difference between the official assessors of the 
land tax and their non-official critics largely turns on this point. It is no use 
quoting the average assessment for the whole acreage of Bombay; it is the assess- 
mest of the poorer soils producing grain and not cotton that is criticised. 

+ See “ Moral and Material Progress of India, 1881-82,” p. 103, “The com- 
 netition of Manchester has resulted in a general decline and deterioration of 
«« Indian manufactures.” P. 101, “Iron has been found in almost every district 
“ of India, and has been in most parts of the country worked on a small scale with 
«charcoal by native agency. The increasing scarcity of fuel and the competition 
‘‘ with English iron has, in a large proportion of cases, taken the industry out of 
“¢ native hands.”?’ The manufacture of salt in the interior, except at the Govern- 
ment mines, has been forbidden all over India. On the Indus and Upper Ganges 
boatbuilders cannot compete with the State aided railways. Native sea-going 
craft are now diminishing. The decay of the higher arts has been recently pointed 
out by Sir G. Birdwood. Although wages have risen in some of the large centres 
of trade, there is no evidence in the reports of district officers in Appendix ILI of 
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mouth on his own resources, finds it impossible to compete with 
the rich English capitalist backed up by the bounty on carriage 
provided from the purse of the Indian Government. He is told to 
be grateful for the boon of free trade, but he himself feels nothing 
but the curse of protectionism. He sees his income smaller, and he 
finds food dearer; and as to salt, he may not even scrape it together 
from the barren earth.* 


Railways versus Storage of Grain as safeguard against Famine. 


It is these landless labourers that constitute a growing difficulty 
and danger to the State. They can just manage to keep them- 
selves alive in years of plenty, but directly a season of drought 
sets in, and their wage fund collapses, they are unable by any 
efforts of their own to find sustenance. Their richer neighbours 
have no longer the same amount of stores as in former days, the 
village headmen have not the same authority, and the State is 
forced to open relief works. Supplies have to be brought from a 
great distance, and the Government has to give wages for some 
useless taskwork.+ Millions of pounds sterling are spent, heroic 
efforts are made by the various officers, and yet the people die by 
-tens of thousands. The cry for more railways is then raised as a 
greater means of protection, but the truth is that the task of saving 
life on such a large scaleis beyond the strength of any Government 
however benevolent, and if it attempted to still further enlarge the 
scope of its responsibilities by an extensive network of famine 
railways it is likely to find itself bankrupt. Such famine railways 
are ex hypothesi certain to prove a financial burden in good years, 
and yet by the artificial stimulus which they will give to the export 


Famine Commission that the agricultural wage has risen. Where the labourer is 
paid in kind, he gets much the same as before for the same work; but the same 
cash payments, coupled with a rise in price of food, are really a reduction of wage. 

* In the North-West Provinces since 1843, in Oudh since 1857, and in Bengal 
since 1860, the manufacture of salt has been entirely prohibited by Government. 
There are also restrictions on salt manufacture in Bombay and Madras. The Salt 
Commissioners’ Report of 1856 proves that there are many saliferous districts in 
the interior, which used to be worked before the passing of strict salt laws. By 
the present salt regulations the Government gains a higher revenue than formerly, 
and the railway receipts are increased. It is no doubt difficult to work an excise 
system, but it is most important to utilise local supplies especially for cattle. At 
present they are forbidden. A maund of salt (82 lbs.) can be produced on the 
Bombay. Madras, and Orissa Coasts for about one penny to three half-pence. The 
salt tax is now two rupees a maund all over India. Within the last ten years it 
has been lowered in North India and raised in South India, but forty years ago it 
was just as low in the North-West Provinces, lower in the Punjab, and three- 
quarters of a rupee in Madras and Bombay, 

+ The last famine cost about 15 millions and yet 5 millions of persons died 
in spite of railways. In South India money which ought to have been spent on 
repair of old irrigation works, was hypothecated as a guarantee fund for railways. 
See Famine Commissioners’ Report, Appendix V. 
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trade in grain, they will make the peasantry less able to feed them- 
selves and their labourers in a year of drought. In fact they will 
be a standing notice that the State will provide food, and that no 
responsibility rests with private individuals. Population will there- 
fore be increased beyond the means of subsistence in bad years. 

This aspect of the question as a remedy for famine is so per- 
sistently ignored by the advocates of railways that it is necessary 
to call attention to the evidence of history. Thus the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces, in his report for the year 
1870, wrote: “The enforced accumulations of previous years of 
‘plenty became the salvation of this remote tract in time of 
“ scarcity, and paradox as it appears at first sight, it is never- 
‘“‘ theless true that those same natural obstacles which prevented 
“succour being sent to Chuttesgarh when famine came, had pre- 
“pared this region for the calamity by retaining its surplus 
“ produce.in its local granaries.”’ 

The same facts are found in the history of Mysore, as related 
in the Famine Report by Mr. C. A. Elliott. He points out (p. 8) 
that the country had suffered in former years from deficient 
rain fall, but that actual famine had been staved off by the 
consumption of “the surplus ragi (or millet) stored in under- 
‘ground pits, from which it is withdrawn in times of. scarcity, as 
“the grain will keep sound and good for forty or fifty years.” 
Unfortunately the more rigorous system of collecting the land tax 
initiated by the English Administration depleted the province of 
its stores during the years 1875-76, and drove the ryots on the 
relief works. 

If we go to Northern India, we are told by Mr. D. Ross in 
his “‘ Land of the Five Rivers and Sindh” (p. 118), “in seasons 
“when there is little demand for grain it is stored in large pits 
‘about 10 feet deep, lined and covered with mud plaster. Corn 
“may be kept in this way for twenty years. When opened and 
‘ exposed to the air for some time it is found quite wholesome and 
“ fit for food.” In short such local granaries, stocked by the people 
themselves, have been from time immemorial the recognised safe- 
guard against starvation in countries liable to suffer from drought, 
and it is the depletion of such stores by war, taxation, or the 
exactions of absentee landlords* that has so greatly intensified the 


* In the case of Behar and Central India, the increase of the area under 
indigo and opium has diminished the local supplies of food. Indigo does not 
pay the peasantry so well as rice, but in Behar they are at the mercy of the 
planter. The growth of opium in Central India is stimulated by official pressure. 
With two Governments making a revenne it is doubtful whether the peasant 
makes any profit. I may refer to the history of the Oudh famine of 1783, the 
Bengal famine of 1770, the Orissa famine of 1866, and other famines of this century 
in proof of my assertion as regards depletion of stores. 
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sufferings of the Indian peasantry in the great famines of this and 
last century. And if it be thought that such stores may be 
wasted, it may be pointed out that they form the very best kind of 
available capital in a densely populated country. They can be 
utilised for the employment of labourers of every kind, or for the 
cattle, or for trade, and for the latter purpose a slow means of 
communication all through the country whether by road or river is 
all that is necessary. 


The Cultwation of Wheat in India. 


The reply of the advocates for more railways to the above line 
of argument is that the producers are so greatly enriched by the 
increase of the export trade that they will be in a better position to 
face a year of drought. But any close inquiry into the conditions 
of agricultural life in India shows that, so far from the producer 
receiving a large profit from the wheat trade, he is, except under 
very favourable circumstances, barely repaid for the cost of culti- 
vation. Being as a rule the serf of the middleman, he is forced to 
grow the crops which will best pay the latter even if he has not 
food enough for the support of himself and family. To make this 
point clear, let us take the figures of the wheat trade for 1881-82. 
According to the official estimates in the ‘‘ Pioneer” of 2nd April, 
1884, “The area under wheat cultivation in British territory is 
‘reckoned at about zo millions of acres, and the yield between 
“ 55 and 6 millions of tons. The area in Native States would yield 
‘‘an additional 6 millions of acres, with a yield of 1% millions of 
‘tons. In British territory the Punjab leads the list with 7 million 
‘acres; the North-West Provinces come next, with 64 millions; 
“then follow the Central Provinces, with 4 millions; Bombay, with 
‘“‘ 73 millions; and Behar, with 850,000 acres. Of native States, 
‘the Central India Agency and Rajputana Agency have 25 millions 
“of acres a piece; Hyderabad, 3 millions. The average yield is 
‘‘ estimated at 10 bushels in the Punjab, 13 in the North-West, 
“g in the Bombay Presidency, and 8 in the Central Provinces. 
“The average cost of production is estimated at 1s. per bushel, or 
“including rent at 1s. 6d.* Taking 223 seers (1.e., 45 lbs.) as a 
‘general price, we may convert this at 1s. 8d. the rupee into 
“¢ 78s. 6d. a quarter, which would mean I5s. or 16s. as the price 
‘“‘ paid the producer. At these rates there would be a net profit of 
“8s, per acre if an outcome of 2 quarters or 15 bushels were 


* According to the figures given in the Calcutta “ Yellow Pamphlet” (p. 13), 
the cost of raising wheat at Bilaspoor in the central provinces is reckoned at 5s, 
to 6s. a quarter, but this estimate has been proved by Mr. O’Connor (‘“ Trade 
*« Report,” 1884) to be true only of the year 1876, and has to be doubled now. 
As the cost of production in the Dakota prairies is reckoned at 12s. to 13s. a 
quarter, there is no advantage to the Indian grower on newly reclaimed land. 
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“secured. But 15 bushels per acre is a far higher rate of produce 
“than Indian agriculture can as a rule attain, and it is easy to see 
“that the margin of profit would speedily disappear with a yield 
“such as the statistics show to be generally prevalent in this 
‘‘ country.” * Since these estimates were worked out, the Agricul- 
tural Department of the North-West Provinces was ordered to 
make further inquiries into the whole question of wheat cultiva- 
tion; and last October the valuable report of Mr. W. C. Benett, 
director of that department, was published in the Official Gazette 
of those Provinces. He points out in the first place that as wheat 
is there chiefly grown on the best irrigated land, the estimated 
average outturn of 13 bushels an acre is too low, and that though 
the average outturn on unirrigated land is 12 bushels, as much 
as 33 bushels are produced on the best irrigated land, especially 
in Oudh, where the farms are as small as 3 acres. He estimates 
therefore the average outturn at 22 bushels, and though “this is 
‘low, because there is a large area of inferior land under the 
*‘ plough, yet on soils and under conditions really favourable to 
‘‘ wheat cultivation, it is doubtful whether the outturn is much less 
“ than it is in Hngland, and with the best cultivators it is probably 
“at least as great.” Indeed, without such an outturn it would be 
impossible for the peasantry to keep themselves alive, and sanguine 
estimates as to an increased outturn are not likely to be verified. 
As it is the cattle die by thousands from want of food. 

The cost of production per acre on the best kind of soil with 
canal irrigation, as given by Mr. Benett, is as follows :— 


Rex va; 
Ploughing eight times and harrowing............ GOSS 
POOR OOS. VP Seccsteseccocecyssancsccarees Cteactes setae a 
OWING... wteievbols as eae) seethdebeet Lonskett OOO i+ 
RRMA TL OST Me, he W G8, f200s cs bocskn salah oosecea ed Meee i 
Daa eT RET ee Sec ee sscosece gone un + Bieooshdclideseie ateaa Mee cg 
BV COAT Ison sos cp stiodaasUlegts. snsiaindsdotMlssandeaacassdaeasy —- 12 
ROLLA Hemet eosehs<tseascsussivduntnaentecSassoaevaventens 2 
AE ieee ee CLEANING. of .01csseccscssssacsevacventee ete 
Etat OEM IVGIT Me eres these wschceiescorceiscssecchecieet ects 8 = 
VL ELI Ms PEE ONS) W..yalccsiealy, foossencesovlosesddch octet 3 = 
AUS UEAL sos tpetebi asa sddsine vsiesedscacees Eee Tos 


* According to facts which I have collected from reports of district officers, a 
family of six requires at least 13 lb. of grain per head per day, or 550 lbs. per 
year. Clothes and salt would cost 23 rupees per head per year, or about 150 lbs. 
of grain. Rent, canal dues, land tax, and seed would amount to 600 lbs. per acre. 

t+ Paid in cash 12 rupees 8 annas, the remainder contributed by tenant (at 
least in the case of nine-tenths of cultivators), his family, and oxen. Cartage 
from the field to railway, over an average distance of 30 miles, would cost 3s. per 
quarter. ; 
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With an outturn of 22 bushels of grain and 1 ton of straw, 
worth 7 rupees, the price of raising a bushel is 1 rupee 3 annas 
(equal to 2s.), and the price received is 1 rupee 8 annas (equal to 
2s. 6d.), at 20 seers to the rupee. He concludes by saying, that 
‘When the profits of the corndealer and the expense of bringing 
“the wheat to market are taken into account, it is not probable 
“that at this price the tenant recovers much more than the value 
“of his labour, and interest on capital expenditure on cattle and 
‘‘implements.” Whatever then be the margin of profit it will be 
very small, and yet it is on this that the cultivator relies for the 
support of those who depend on him, and are unable to work, for 
the payment of debts, for provision against bad years and the like. 
Now it is stated on official authority, that while the average 
number of an Indian family is somewhat over five, and the 
number of persons in an agricultural household is frequently 
more, the average area of tenant holdings is in the Punjab about 
6 acres, in the North-West Provinces under 5, in Oudh 3 acres, 
and in Bengal probably about the same. As for debts, they are 
notoriously the rule rather than the exception, and bad seasons are 
not infrequent. 

It is clear therefore that in none of these provinces can the 
cultivator hope to make any net profit from a wheat farm, and it 
is only in the Central Provinces where the farms are as large as 
20 or 25 acres, where rents and land tax are low, and pasture and 
fuel plentiful, that it is worth his while to grow largely for export.. 
Elsewhere if the cultivator of a 5 or 6 acre farm depends. entirely’ 
on his wheat crop, the reason must be that he is forced by his’ 
indebtedness to grow rather for sale than for home consumption, 
as it is evidently his interest to grow barley or gram, or some other 
less exhaustive but more productive crop, and keep a stock of grain 
so that he may have the cheapest food supply for himself, family, 
and cattle: This is the primary object to be considered, not the 
amount of the grain exports. Where population is so dense as it 
is in India, it is absolutely certain: that the surplus available for 
export is very small compared with the total outturn, and the 
question arises whether the Government is justified in adding to 
the foreign debt of India and to the burden of taxation in order 
that costly railways may be constructed to bring down to the sea- 
board, over distances varying from 300 to goo miles, the surplus of 
bumper harvests which would otherwise be stored against famine. 
There is strong reason for believing that any profit which has 
accrued to the ryot as the producer, has been taken away from him 
as taxpayer, or will be taken away in a year of scarcity. 
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Bounties to Wheat-carrying Lines. 


Let us take as an illustration the figures of the Indian wheat 
trade from the Punjab, and calculate the possible benefit derived 
by the agriculturist. In 1878 the Indus Valley line was completed, 
the Sindh, Punjab, and Delhi line being already constructed, so that 
through goods-traffic was made possible by rail from the Punjab to 
Kurrachee. The joint capital outlay on these two lines* up to 1882 
was about 20 millions, the interest charges at 4 per cent. being 
800,000l/., excluding past interest charges and loss by exchange, but 
as the lines only paid 2 per cent., there was a deficit to be made up 
by the taxpayer of 400,000/. The wheat carried down to Kurrachee 
in 1882, a most flourishing year, was 2,535,400 cwt.—about one- 
tenth of the total wheat export from India—of which the value to 
the agriculturist at about 4s. 6d. per cwt. was about 581,465/. 
Comparing the price of wheat in 1876, also a good year, I find that 
it was about} 16 per cent. lower, so that the gain to the producer 
on the export trade was about 9g5,000/., and possibly as much 
again on the home sale of wheat in the urban markets for the well- 
to-do consumers. Against this has to be set the charge of 400,000/. 


* The Sind, Punjab, and Delhi line traffic south of Umballa does not find its 
outlet vid Kurrachee, and for the purpose of the above calculation that part of 
the line should be eliminated ; on the other hand, the Northern Punjab line, witha - 
capital outlay of 4% millions sterling, ought to be added. Iam aware that these 
lines were constructed partly for military purposes. 

' The last Punjab administrative report gives the following list of prices in 
seers of 2 lbs. per rupee :— 











1856. 1876. 188?. 
Cotton iatins...cth: 5 3 3 
BU Pata sees a th, 18 11 43 
TRiGO th cco ivestvse es 21 9 fe 
SW TGAG! Posen ices. cecore 33 25 24 
(rain sates hs 48 31 26 
Barley Aipe-.setshe.t 51 36 oe: 
Mi gt Retcriecatccsc. 52 34, 31% 





I have taken years of good harvests. 
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for that year, besides the past charges of 2,500,000/.; and as about 
one-third of the goods traffic consisted of wheat, it is clear that 
there was no gain on the whole account to the grower. The 
Government gave a bounty on all the import and export trade, on 
wheat going out of, and cotton goods and metals coming into the 
country, and the chief result to that part of India which is served 
by these lines was that the landless classes found it harder to live, — 
that home industries were destroyed by foreign competition, that 
stores of grain were reduced to a very small reserve, and that the 
province would have been in danger of starvation if it had been 
visited by drought. And it is highly probable that the flourishing. 
nature of the export trade will at the next settlement of the land 
tax be adduced as a reason for a higher assessment. 

The Indus Valley and Sindh Punjab and Delhi Railways are 
the most signal instances of bounty-supported lines, but to a less 
extent all the wheat carrying lines are only worked by the help of 
the State. Thus the Oudh and Rohilkhund only earned 3°28 per 
cent. in 1881-82 to meet an interest charge of 5 per cent. on capital, 
and its arrears of interest amounted to over 13 millions sterling; 
the Great Indian Peninsula, which brought down to Bombay about 
half of the total amount of exported wheat, though earning 6:28 
on capital, had an interest charge of 6,611,096/. to wipe out; the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India, which brought to Bombay 
about one-tenth of the wheat, had an interest charge of over 
3 million pounds. In short only two of the wheat carrying lines, 
the metre-gauge Rajputana railway and the broad-gauge Hast 
Indian, were in that year paying their way and yielding a surplus 
to clear off arrears of interest. Over these two lines there passed 
about four-tenths of the total wheat trade of India, and even they 
either fed or were fed by non-paying lines. It is clear therefore 
that even in a most favourable year the export of wheat from India 
was to a very great extent dependent on the State Aid rendered to 
the carrying companies, and that the peasantry had to pay heavily 
for its access to the foreign market. The increase of local rates 
since 1869 rendered necessary by the railway charges is a serious 
set off against the higher price of wheat during a few exceptional 
years. The Punjab, North Western Provinces, Oudh, and the 
Central Provinces have now to contribute about 800,000/. more in 
what are called local cesses, while during the period 1860-74 in 
Northern India, and 1870-84 in Bombay, the incidence of the land 
tax proper has, in certain districts, become heavier owing to fresh 
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assessments.* But if with the high pricest prevailing in the 
Kuropean corn market two years ago, owing to short supplies 
in Kurope and America, the profit to the Indian grower was 
infinitesimal, how will he be able to secure any profit at all if 
prices in the English market remain at their present level? A 
drop from 45s. in 1882 to 32s. or 35s. a quarter in 1885 turns a 
possible profit into a certain loss, and if the export of wheat from 


* Land Revenue for British India. 


1856-57. 1867-68. 1870-71. 1874-75. 1882-83. 


eae 











£ £ £& £ £ 
17,902,913 19,986,640 20,622,823 21,296,793 21,879,947 


I have taken normal years. Oudh is I believe excluded in 1856-57. 








Local Rates Imposed 1860-80. 














1869-70. 1877-80. 
£ £ 
North-west Provinces and Oudh........ 426,000 110,000 
PUT EAI Mae seesce tte epadtesy otenestonedevece eas sees 190,000 49,000 
Central Provinces) .:.:.....0.scrsesndecesvcseceies 24,000 12,000 
2S RRS, ASIN Noten nO 340,000 338,000 
ES DAY ire ceterrc statis ee ttecemsrecteversnseosseesnesess 217,500 None 
NEES O10 tps Pelee etna eetctsessessentessccearees 546,000 - 





Besides these fresh rates, old local rates were embodied in the accounts and 
made more stringent. In Bombay and Madras land tax reassessed. 


+ Price of Wheat in Number of Seers (2 lbs.) per Rupee. 


























1861-64.t | 1876. 1883. 1884. 1885. 

January. January. 
Kurrachee. ....0:.s.s000 160 13°06 IE 13°0 15 
Dells Bo Bec cts Bae25 25°71 18°71 19°0 24 
DiGDN OLE yp os cso eagrote erent 2350 24:24 24°42 23°0 26 
Fy7abadd sve. ciccsteceess 25°0 25°95 17°91 ae 99 
Cawn pore: \sicinsssseie 24°10 24°15 1418°93 19°0 25 

Jubbulpore .........0000+ 25°6 26°53 — 23°0 35.4 
Calctitha ws. 5 cnseccme 18°6 17°13 14°32 120 16 
Bomba yore hades 11°4 11°64 10°29 10°50 12 





¢ 1861 was a bad year in Northern India, the rest of the above years were good. 

Pestle te aa ene tee the ll a i a RN EEE ET Se 

In 1871 the East Indian, Great Indian Peninsula, and Sindh, Punjab, and 
Delhi, were practically finished. 

In 1874 the Oudh and Rohilkhund was opened. 

In 1878 the Indus Valley was opened. 

In 1881 the Rajputana railway was completed, and through traffic between 
Bombay and Agra effected by aid of the aiready completed Bombay Baroda and 
Central India. 
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India continues, it merely means that the cultivator is so enslaved 
to the middleman that he hands over his crops to the latter at any 
price that may be fixed upon at harvest time. 


Competition of India and America. 


But the present falling off (see Appendices II and III) in the 
export of wheat from India would lead us to suppose that it will 
not continue to the same extent, and that it is only under excep- 
tionally favourable circumstances that India is able to compete 
with America. The reason is that the latter has such over- 
whelming advantages in its favour, that it is only in the event of a 
very large failure of the wheat crop that they can be contended 
with by the former. On the one hand, America has splendid virgin 
resources, eagerly competing railway companies ready to run any 
amount of risk in the hope of recouping themselves from the sale 
of land blocks, adventurous go-ahead farmers, unlimited command 
of capital and machinery, and a sparse lightly taxed population 
with an enormous surplus of produce. On the other hand, India 
has an over-worked, often ill-manured soil, railways constructed or 
guaranteed by a foreign Government which dare not run risks, 
and has no great blucks of land to offer to European settlers, a 
multitude of industrious but impecunious farmers pre-eminent in 
manual skill, but with no facility for machinery, and a dense 
heavily-taxed population which, taking good or bad years together, 
requires, except in the most fertile parts, all the food it grows. 

India is said to have the advantage of free trade, but anyone 
who takes into consideration the salt monopoly, the working of 
forest laws, the sense of insecurity arising from the imposition of 
fresh local cesses, or reassessment of the land tax, and the pro- 
tectionist principles applied to railway construction, will easily see 
that the term is merely intended as a synonym for the abolition of 
the cotton duties ; whereas America, which has already complete 
internal freedom, has it in her power to turn the tables on her 
Oriental competitor by the adoption of free trade in her commerce. 
And there can be little doubt that the American Government will 
be forced by its western farmers to carry out this policy, if they 
find themselves too heavily weighted in the struggle. [M. Mon- 
gredien recently estimated the loss to the agricultural classes from 
the protective tariff as amounting to 80 millions sterling a-year. | 
Such a contingency is fully recognised by the English advocates of | 
a rapid development of India’s communications. In fact they hope 
to use protectionism in the shape of railway guarantees as a 
weapon of war whereby to frighten America into free trade. The 
weapon may prove very costly to India and the war very wasteful,’ 
but English merchants are sure to receive some solid advantages, 
and with such a prospect in view the staunchest champions of free 
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trade are quite ready to swallow their principles on the plea that 
they are not applicable to the economic condition of the Hast. It 
is true that where it is a question of abolishing import duties on 
Western goods and destroying Eastern industries, the viciousness 
of protectionism cannot be too forcibly denounced, but this vicious- 
ness is not regarded as extending itself to a system of State-aided 
monopoly, which levies a local rate to give a bounty to Hnglish 
machinery and iron. 

But not only is this system unfair to India, it is unfair to 
England also. In the former country it causes a rise of prices 
which bears hardly on the landless classes, and prevents the abun- 
dance of one year from compensating for the scarcity of another ; 
in the latter it causes a fall of prices which bears hardly on the 
landowners whose rents fall, on the farmer whose profits disappear, 
and the agricultural labourer whose wage fund is curtailed. Fair 
traders point to foreign competition resulting from free trade as the 
cause of agricultural depression, but if they will only examine more 
— closely into the matter, they will see that it is largely due to the 
protectionist policy of the Indian Government, which has stimulated 
the struggle between India and America. India has in fact been 
used as a lever whereby the whole weight of American enterprise 
has been rolled with increasing velocity upon the English wheat- 
grower. In 1883 England imported from India 11,243,497 cwt. of 
wheat out of the total export of 20,000,000 cwt., whereas in 1874 
the total export of wheat from India was only 1,755.954 cwt. It is 
pointed out by the official compiler, himself an advocate of free trade, 
that the extension of the railway system had greatly facilitated this 
export, but the fact that four at least of the railways carrying wheat 
were only working by the help of a State subsidy is not mentioned 
in the trade report. Fortunately for India the whole question of 
railway construction was last session referred by the Secretary of 
State to a Parliamentary Committee, and although the scope of its 
inquiry was very limited, yet it was sufficient to demonstrate the 
fallaciousness of the official railway accounts, the consequent 
ignorance of the non-official world as to the financial position of 
Indian railways, and the danger of sanctioning the extravagant 
demands of the Indian and English Chambers of Commerce. 
Indeed it is evident from the report that the Committee gave a 
very half-hearted assent to the much more moderate requests of 
the Indian Government. | 


Programme of Indian Glovernment for New Raslways. 


The programme laid before the committee was as follows :— 
The Indian Government proposes to spend either directly or 
through the agency of companies during the next five years 
33,462,000. on its own financial responsibility, and to leave 
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34,388,000/. to be spent on the financial responsibility of any other 
persons who might like to undertake it. Of the former sum the 
State is to spend 17,822,c00/., and the companies 15,640,000l., 
raised if possible under a limited guarantee such as has been 
granted to the Bengal Central Company. The chief lines to be 
constructed by the State are regarded as necessary to protect 
districts lying to the north and south and east of the Central 
Provinces against the effects of drought, but as they are not likely 
to prove a commercial success* they will add to the already existing 
burden of the Indian taxpayer. Whether companies will be formed 
to construct the other set of railways appears very doubtful, unless 
the Government is willing to offer better terms than a limited 
guarantee during the period of construction. The prospectus of 
lines left to private enterprise pure and simple may be dismissed as 
a literary jeu d’esprit, so far as private enterprise is concerned. 


Financial and Economic Consequences. 


The Indian Government is so well aware of the speculative 
nature of the proposed scheme, that it felt it necessary to show that 
there will be a sufficient surplus from the ordinary revenues supple- 
mented by a portion of the famine fund to cover the net charge 
likely to be incurred by the State on account of interest for 
additional debt and of capital outlay from ordinary revenues. This 
charge was estimated to amount at its highest incidence to over 
1% million sterling in 1890-91, and the annual increase of surplus 
revenue in the Indian budget, estimated for the current year at about 
479,000/., was reckoned at 414,000/. To this a sum of 200,000/. was 
added from the famine fund. But the uncertainties of Indian 
finance are proverbial, and it is not at all unlikely that operations 
on the north-west frontier, or famine, or a falling off in the opium 
revenue, or a further depreciation of silver (each farthing costs 
220,000/.), will entirely upset the official estimates for future years. 
Already, since they were made out, a sum of about half a million 
sterling per annum has been hypothecated for the continuance of 
the Kandahar railway, thereby sweeping away the estimated 


* One of the famine lines is to go through Bundelkhund, which has during the 
last twenty years been deteriorating in every respect. Hitherto in time of famine 
the population has migrated, now it is proposed to bring food to them. They are 
likely to become less provident and self-reliant. In the Jhansi district the real 
cause of the poverty-stricken condition of the peasantry is to be found not in the 
want of railways, but of a suitable revenue system. The Jhansi Relief Bill is an 
admission of this fact. An agricultural population ought to be placed on a self- 
supporting basis. Sir A. Lyall in his memorandum on the Rajputana famine of 
1868, notices its effects in sharpening the wits and foresight of the people. When 
the famine of 1877 came, “all the Thakars had laid up much larger reserves of 
“grain, and indeed all the people had done this according to their capacities, 
“‘ while I believe a good deal more forage has begun to be raised for the cattle.” 
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surplus for 1884-85. Moreover the rapid fall in the price of wheat 
in the English market has so seriously affected the receipts of the 
chief Indian railways, that according to the financial statement of 
17th March there is a decrease* of 732,000/. on the estimates of last 
March. 

The surplus has thereby been turned into a deficit, and as the 
Parliamentary Committee refused to give its sanction to the 
proposal of the Indian Government to hypothecate part of the 
famine fund as a railway guarantee fund, there is absolutely no 
margin on which the Government’s scheme can be worked unless 
extra taxation is to be imposed. The Indian Government has 
distinctly repudiated the idea of its scheme involving any fresh 
taxation, and the Committee has most emphatically endorsed that 
declaration, but if the present proposals are carried out in the face 
of increased expenditure for military purposes and of a depressed 
export trade, it is perfectly certain that another turn of the screw 
will have to be made, and it will be in the direction of an enhance- 
ment of the land revenue, which in official parlance is not regarded 
as taxation, but rent. Reassessments of the land are already 
taking place in Bombay and Madras, and they will shortly take 
place in some of the districts of the North-West Provinces, and it 
is an open secret that the Bengal Rent Act is by many regarded 
as a prelude to the enhancement of the Bengal land tax. The 
economic and financial consequences of such enhancements will be 
that after a period of artificial inflation there will be a further 
drain on India in the shape of increased home remittances to pay 
interest on loans raised in the English market and the accumulation 
of capital in India will be still further impeded, and in all proba- 
bility after the capital sum is expended a fall in exchange will 
add a fresh burden to the Indian taxpayer, just as it has done in 
the past. The advocates of the Public Works Policy of the Indian 
Government meet the above considerations by pointing to the 
success of the Indian railway system as a whole, by insisting on 
the greater cheapness of materials and money at the present time, 


* The effect of wheat trade on the railways is shown in the difference between 


the budget and revised estimates for 1884-85 :— £ 
EUSA ALM UA Fee rae rca ateanathres ssc cekenuntenpentdkenas> is — 580,000 
Raj PUtRR a FaUWAY, gi rccseosn>assraisonis-sasenrrsrsnese =A 7,000 
Oud andy ani eum 250... dress, siessaseascas.¥s rately Rp 76) 
Nag POPe CHBLUS PAPE arissctarc5-nacsts coqrtnrmocenne —~ +7200 
Sinid, PUnjR DANG Del i. .c.cccssrecuneevendoee — 90,000 
Great) TNdia Me emg ress cressecnnce-cxere reyes — 30,000 
Ends: Valley Mee ceccarresetrssusecescperstarancens«s + 97,500 


It will be observed that the only wheat-carrying line showing an increase is 
the Indus Valley, and the estimates in March, 1884, for this line were admittedly 
low. The total decrease on the East Indian since 1st April, 1884, compared with 
the previous year, is 767,500. 
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and the probability of enhanced revenues, owing to the develop- 
ment of the country. But their arguments are of the most mis- 
leading nature. First, the Indian railway system does not pay as 
a whole, if, as has been pointed out above, to the capital actually 
borrowed there be added the various charges that have been 
imposed for the last thirty-five years on the Indian taxpayer. 
“The aggregate charge,” according to the Committee’s report, 
“up to the end of the current year is 41 crores of rupees, or 
“(an the conventional exchange of 2s. to the rupee) 41 millions 
‘* sterling, excluding interest on the sums so laid out, which would 
‘amount to about 30 crores of rupees in addition.” Instead 
therefore of paying 5°68 per cent., Indian railways really pay a 
little over 33 per cent. Secondly, an analysis of the receipts of 
the different lines shows that whereas three or four lines, notably 
the Hast Indian and Hastern Bengal, have during very favour- 
able years begun to pay something over their guaranteed interest, 
including loss by exchange, the rest only pay between 2 and 3 per 
cent. Hence to argue from the success of already existing lines 
running through the most fertile districts to that of future lines, 
which will have to develop traffic through a poor country, betrays 
the old fallacy of induction per enumerationem simplicem. This 
difference of natural conditions is a serious set-off to any advantage 
in cheaper materials and an easier money market. Thirdly, if 
development of trade increases the land tax and the home remit- 
tances, is the country benefited ? In his last Indian budget speech 
Mr. J. K. Cross stated this factor in the problem in the following 
form :— 

“If we borrow in England for Indian purposes we must pay 
“the interest of the loans here. For every million sterling we 
“must remit 35,000/. a year; for every 10 million pounds we must 
“ therefore remit 350,000/. Now if the expenditure of this 10 mil- 
“lion pounds so developes the country in which it is spent that 
“with no more spending of force 350,000/. worth more produce is 
“available for export, it is then possible that things may go well. 
“If the development is greatly in excess of the interest required 
“ there will be no difficulty, and quick advantage rests with India. 
“ But if the expenditure should not produce its due return, the 
‘“‘ people of India must be taxed to meet the outlay; and this is 
** not all. 

“The remittances for interest come home not in coin but in 

“kind. * * * * An extra charge for interest involves the 
“sending of an extra amount of produce. For every 35,000/, 
“ being the interest on every 1 million pounds borrowed, there will 
“be a remittance required equal to the annual produce of 25,000 
‘acres of land. For every 1 million pounds borrowed here you 
‘¢ therefore hypothecate the produce of 25,000 acres in India, and 
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_“ the difference between borrowing here and obtaining the money 
‘“‘ from bond fide Indian sources, is that in the one case the produce 
“will leave the country as tribute to the creditor, in the other it 
“‘ will not, but becomes available for food in India, or as a com- 
‘‘ modity for exchange.” 


The Protectionist Policy of Indian Government. 


From whatever point of view we look at the question, it is 
difficult to resist the idea that the Indian Government is running 
a very distinct risk for a very doubtful object. Politically it is 
dangerous to increase still further the foreign debt of India, and 
thereby make the European bondholder dominate over its finance 
and its destinies. Economically it is delusive* to divert by 
bounties the trade of the country into external channels in the 
hope thereby of enriching its people. Financially it is disastrous 
to face a future of very fluctuating assets with a fixed increase of 
liabilities. It is now admitted that the productive public works 
policy has entailed a very heavy burden on India, and that, though 
that burden has been of late years somewhat lightened owing to 
very exceptional conditions, yet it is still appreciable in weight, 
and might under unfavourable circumstances again disarrange 
Indian finance. Instead of being forced to embark in further 
schemes of railway construction, the Indian taxpayer may fairly 
_ask for a remission of taxation, especially as regards salt, if the 
receipts from the already existing lines improve. The cry for more 
railways has arisen rather from the English and Anglo- Indian than 
the Indian world, and it has been greatly strengthened by the 
misleading way in which the Public Works Department has made 
up its accounts. One most beneficial consequence of the recent 
inquiries of the Select Committee is to be seen in the sobering 
effect of its revelations on those who were most positive as regards 
the profitable nature of Indian railways. 

The Indian Government, however, now finds itself in an 
awkward predicament. It has issued fallacious figures to entice 
private enterprise, and now that private enterprise has discovered 
their fallaciousness, the Government finds itself pressed to float its 
own prospectus. It has declared certain railways indispensable, 
and cannot now declare them optional. It protests that it has the 
strongest objection to imposing any further taxation for the purpose 
of railway construction, and yet it will be forced either to enhance 


* Mr. Benett in his above quoted report points out that “the trade with other 
** parts of India which used to be considerable, has fallen off—not relatively —but 
* absolutely. The trade with Calcutta and Bombay, that is to say with Europe, 
*‘ is absorbing the trade with other parts of India.” He does not think that any 
new line is likely to affect trade, but recommends good metalled roads. There is 
no evidence to show that the proposed Cawnpore Gwalior line, for which the 
Government has just given a 4 per cent. guarantee, is likvly to pay. 
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the land tax or to appropriate a portion of the famine fund,* a 
step which will in the future necessitate further taxation. It puts 
forward protection against famine as a plea for railways, and yet 
gives a bounty on the export of food. It boasts of the advantages 
which free trade has given to India, and yet it binds itself down 
still further in the fetters of protection. 

The admitted difficulty of raising funds in India and the 
further depreciation of the rupee has necessitated an appeal to 
Parliament for power to raise sterling loans in the London market, 
and it is to be feared that great pressure will be put upon the 
English Government by individuals and bodies, whether English 
or Anglo-Indian, who are interested in the further construction of 
Indian railways, and the only way to meet such pressure is to 
appeal to a public opinion which is stronger than that of any 
section of the House of Commons. 


India’s Great Need is Free Trade. 


Let Parliament listen not to the noisy clamours of Chambers of 
Commerce, but to the quiet warning of one who though dead yet 
lives to urge a policy of justice to our great dependency. In his 
latest work on “State Socialism ” Fawcett wrote, “It has often 
“happened that the construction of public works in India has 
‘‘ involved the Government of that country in very grave financial 
“ difficulties. When the return upon the works is not sufficient to 
‘‘ pay the interest on the loans raised for their construction, the 
‘“ deficit has to be made good by an increase in taxation; and in a 
‘“‘ country such as India, where the mass of the people are extremely 
‘‘ poor, and where the sources of taxation are very limited, it is 
‘* almost impossible to exaggerate the harm that may be done if it 
‘“‘ becomes necessary to resort to increased taxation.” Nor is this 
the view of the late Postmaster-General only. In the course of 
the last two Indian budget debates Mr. H. Stanhope insisted most 
forcibly on the necessity of great care in the expenditure on public 
works. 


* When the Famine Insurance Fund was formed in 1877 by the imposition of 
local taxes in Northern India, and a licence tax on traders throughout India, Lord 
Lytton in a speech delivered 27th December, gave assurances that funds locally 
raised should be locally applied. He further stated that ‘the sole justification of 
 “ the increased taxation which has just been imposed upon the people of India for 
*‘ the purpose of insuring their empire against the worst calamities of future famine, 
“so far as an insurance can now be practically provided, is the pledge we have 
‘“‘ given that a sum not less than a million and a-half sterling, which exceeds the 
«* amount of the additional contributions obtained from the people for this purpose, 
“shall be annually applied to it. We have pledged ourselves not to spend one 
* rupee of the special resources thus created upon works of a diflerent character.” 
In a minute of 12th March, 1878, the Viceroy defined the purposes of the extra 
taxes as direct discharge of debt in times of prosperity, or investment of surplus 
revenue in productive public works. The Indian Government recently proposed 
to utilise part of it for the creation of debt. 
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The truth is that what India requires much more than costly 
railways along the great routes of trade is cheap metalled roads 
across country, so that its produce may be circulated with greater 
case in the interior. Persons who are easily misled by ambiguous 
terms, justify State construction of railways in India on the 
ground that they are “improved communications,” and that it 
has always been the duty of the State to improve communication. 
But railways are more than roads or rivers, merely highways of 
trade, they constitute also a great carrying trade; they do not 
merely offer facilities for the public use of carts, pack bullocks, 
boats, or the like; but they provide a special kind of carriage, and 
in so far as they are not self-supporting, but subsidised by the 
State, they constitute the worst kind of protected monopoly. They 
tend to force traffic into certain artificial channels, to stimulate it 
along the main routes as opposed to the cross routes, and if leading 
to the sea coast to encourage the external at the expense of the 
internal trade. In the matter of communications India presents 
a very similar picture to that drawn of France by Adam Smith 
during the last century, when the intendant, ‘‘ the proud minister 
“ of an ostentatious court,” neglected the village roads maintained 
in old days by the local corvée under the provincial magistracy, and 
expended labour and money alike on the magnificent highways. 
Imperial railways have in India absorbed, through the medium of 
guarantees, local funds which might have been spent on local 
roads, or the support of local industries, or the repair of local 
irrigation works. 

This policy ought to be abandoned. If more railways are to 
be built, let the advocates of such railways have the courage of 
their opinions; let them, as has been done in the case of some of 
the small provincial lines, such as the new Tarkessur railway in 
Bengal, induce native capitalists who are on the spot, and are 
acquainted with the needs of the localities, to come forward and 
subscribe, so that the benefits of the undertaking may be distributed 
in India. Or if they are confident of the prospects of success, let 
them persuade English capitalists to run the risk. At the same 
time the State must not appropriate all the best routes to itself. 

The State has sufficient work on its hands, and in the matter 
of railways should confine itself to the construction of lines which 
are demanded by the most urgent military necessities. It is high 
time that private enterprise should fling away the crutch of a State 
guarantee, and walk on its own legs. The English and Anglo- 
Indian commercial community requires to be cured of its inveterate 
habit of asking the Indian Government to thrust its hands into 
the pockets of the native taxpayer. It rests with the English 
Parliament to play the part of policeman. 
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Taste A.—Charge to the State on Railways. 





1880-81, | 1881-82. | 1882-83. | 1883-84, | 1884-85 


(lstimate). 

















(1.) Guaranteed, ) £ £ £ £ £ 
including loss 
by exchange, 
after deducting 
net traffic re- 





L223 323 816,944 | 1,121,975 | 1,294,400 886,000 


CeIpts™ \s.vamee J 
(2.) East Indian ....| 1,390,543 | 1,673,688 | 1,603,398 | 1,706,100 | 1,786,200 
(3.) State lines........ 1,204,660 | 1,160,445 | 1,226,702 | 1,321,000 | 1,459,200 
Loss by exchange About About About About About 
on (2) and (3) 500,000 505,000 510,000 515,000 520,000 


























4,216,536 | 4,156,077 | 4,462,075 | 4,836,500 | 4,651,400 
Net traffic re-)° 
ceipts of ® 3,432,132 | 4,131,862 | 3,632,711 | 4,385,000 | 4,501,300 
and | (Benois 

















784,404 24,215 829,364 451,500 150,100 








oe eee. a 17,527 | 72,613 | 183,600 | 177,900 
Capital outlay.on— 

(1.) Protective lines — 614,551 — 625,900 898,100 
(2.) Frontier ~~ 5, 1. 2;293,015 224,682 259,500 _— 138,700 























Total charge....| 3,078,019 880,975 | 1,161,477 | 1,261,000 | 1,364,800 









































Difference between budget and revised estimates of 1884-85 636 OCG 
for receipts of guaranteed and State limes ........ cee eseteneees : 
1,990,800 
TasLe B.—Loss by Exchange on Total Remittances. 
~ 1878-74. 1875-76. 1880-81. | 1883-84. 1885-86. 
£ £ = a £ £ 
591,362 1,034,293 3,174,000 3,838,756 335733600 
TABLE C.—Secretary of States Drafts on India. 
1878-81. 1885-86. 
- 1861-62. 1872-73. eal teenie 1881-82. ii ates 
£ £ £ £ £ 


4,000,000 11,000,000 15,460,000 18,412,429 16,804,900 
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TasiE D.—Balance Sheet showing the Inflation and Depression of the 
Indian Wage Fund by Outlay on Railways. - 





























Years. Jn Engiand, In India. 
(1.) Capital outlay on— £ £ 
eH 1850-72 8,000,000 46,000,000 
(a.) Guaranteed lines 7989 : 1,000,000 3,000,000 
(b.) State lines W700... 68-84, 9,500,000 28,500,000 
(2.) Remittances to England 
for interest and surplus ’ 
profits on total railway pO. 84 4 nsieac ne -. 
BOCOUNE Miter ceescessy 
168,500,000 77,500,000 
77,500,000 — 
Balance against India. ........ — 91,000,000 — 





Remittances to India of Treasure and Government Bills. 











Period between Treasure. Bills. 

£ £ 
1868-69 and 1871-72... 40,000,000 29,500,000 
72 3 agg aie dO 1 Oise: 16,500,000 50,500,000 
TOG tes 82-835. 65,426,000 102,815,000 


(Gold 17,000,000) 


TasBLE E.—Showing Connection of Railways with Trade, by rough Analysis 
of Receipts for Carriage of Goods and Passengers in 1881-82. 














General Merchandise— £ “8 
VV eat Fe vcsseessop cocearen elas 2,000,000 | Stores, coals, Kc. .........:.006. 1,200,000 
Rice and grain ciseele(psieien seieene 500,000 Passengers— 
Cotton, PAW .....sceseseseeeeees + 900,000 Hirst) classaite 24 asceas 180,000 
», manufactured .... 600,000 Second) ,;° scree. eeeeecn 266,C00 
TLV rh SR SAE eM thn ee 600,000 Third: 4; 2.22 ee 363,000 
Seeda*¥ cence eee 1,000,000 OULLH Tee 3,248,000 
Hides, tea, coffee, indigo, = 
2,000,000 
S&C, SC. Scaiccsterieenaes £257,000 
Metals and other imports 1,262,000 8,862,000 
8,862,000 Total tee cese: 14,319,000 








Taste F.—TZaken from Mulhall’s “ Dictionary of Statistics.” 




















Countries. Passengers. Goods. 
Mins. Mln. tons. 
United Kingdom ....... : 752 256 
55-0 “Btatesie.eerace 270 290 
Linda Schone etme 48 9 
All Hurbpes.2.st...as008 1,397 668 


* Of wheat about five-sixths, and seeds about two-thirds, carried for export. 
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Transport charges per quarter are as follows :— 


Delhi to Bombay (890 miles) ou... cece 
Fyzabad to Calcutta (598 miles) ................ 


S| a, 
6 6 
5 He 


These are the lowest charges in India,.and. are at the rate of 
one-seventh of a pie (one-eighth of a penny) per maund of 82 lbs. 
per mile, as compared with one-seventh of a pie charged on the 
American line from Chicago to New York (960 miles), when the 
charge is 30 cents per 100 lbs. We get therefore the following 


calculations :— 


s&s, 

Price in up country market..........ccsssesessseces 18° = 
Railway transport to Caleutta ....... aden. igipesae (tvoew: 
rs ES OULU Made ocd. erase he Coe nG 

WPCIOING LOWY COLCIEGA sc ,cervccneoosdvoneecusessecesbase 4° 9 
oh Wit Boma yng ca. OF8, Ohta 8 





308.. 11d. or 318. 2d. 














$. GS 
Incidental charges * for ees ae 
3 to4 
WHETTAGG! AGUS OL, otath.cnsshastAersigipsesrscouss 
Price In Ondo, <ciyssot ees stacesencassssssekse about 34,,35 
s, d. 
For the Punjab the market price would aris 
be much the same, Sa7...........:ceecseeeees 
Railway transport from Lahore. to] #: 
RYTON OO ae aes oran onset ens ance peatee haar eesksn ceases ae: 
Breigit:tos LON dO saci az deteneeeentonttoe'> Be 
Cry 
Incidental charges, 35. tO 48. wc. cseeseeeee aa 6 
Eula 
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Area under Wheat in India in 1884-85. 











Acres: 
POHALY rec ciBhov revcrmesestary opcescsestes ose ctrees 7,250,000 
North-west provinces and Oudh. ........ 5,250,000 
Central provinces x iecacisdes-sicdea-. 98s 3,700,000 
FESO Vo det consceoce Panes odie cca paghe ces lees op eeere 1,750,000. 
BEYAPS ...0002000. Ce ene asec suesjecastees 850,000 
18,800,000 





Average. 








6,750,000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,750,000 

807,500 





18,307,500 





* These charges are taken from a letter of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
October, 1883, to the agent of the Great Indian Peninsular Company. When the 
market price of wheat is 18s. per quarter, it is very doubtful, at least in Northern 


India, whether the grower can pay his way. 
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Exports of Wheat in the Ten Months April to January. 








1881-82. 1882-83. 1883-84. 1884-85. 

Tons. fe fepbigr oe?) aaa tied ce eipeag 
Bengal .:.......% 321,123 195,672 373,568 121,709 
Bom bay... 0s 495,893 Mgt 3.257 417,763 373,000 
Sma ss 85,159 101,688 183,093 160,743 


In 1881-82 one-tenth exported vid Kurrachee, more than half vid Bombay. 
» 783-84 one-fifth ES less ts 4 
»» 784-85 one-fourth 4 nearly three-fifths ,, 


In 1883-84 the Sindh Punjab and Delhi, and Indus Valley 
Railways carried down about one-fifth to Kurrachee, and the Sindh 
Punjab Delhi, Hast Indian, Oudh and Rohilkhund lines carried 
two-fifths to Calcutta, the Rajputana, Bombay and Baroda carried 
one-tenth, and the Great Indian Peninsula three-tenths to Bombay. 


Imports of Wheat into England from the Three Chief Countries. 





1882. 1883. 1884. 
cwt. cwt. ewt. 
Indians). cee ees 8,477,479 11,243,597 8,009,909 
American, total ............ 42,836,885 37,336,750 32,946,697 
(Pacific) scsae snes 14,712,393 11,806,637 8,284,810 
Ralegian: ,..ecnce meee 9,571,021 13,293,358 5,401,964 





Price of wheat in 


London per qr \ 58s. 3d. to 39s. 6d. 438. 3d. to gos. | 39s. to 308. 10d. 














1877-78. 1878-79. 1879-80. 1880-81. 























¥ ay cwt. cwt. cwt. 
otal sex pores sie omma le 340,150, | a aacteen eee 105,560) Hama aere 
PUOLA <ncxcate eee 4 
1881-82. | 1882-88. | 1883-84. | 4°39? 
cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. 
Total ts fi 
ae ah 19,863,520 | 14,144,807 | 20,956,459 | 13,100,578 





Indian wheat amounted to 10°9 per cent. of the total imports 
into England in 1882, 13°9 per cent. in 1883, and 12°8 per cent. in 
1884. It is able to compete best with the wheat from the Pacific 
sea-board, but that in 1884 only formed one-fourth of American 
exports as compared with more than one-third in 1882. 

The following figures are taken from the last Punjab Adminis- 
tration Report :— 
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Area in Acres under 





Wheat. Barley. 
1880-81 A. MES 6,509,000 1,909,550 
OU O cases. Mea guser. 6,596,605 1,616,790 
I BOB 8 oct, 657345357 1,648,076 








Note.—This points to substitution of crops. 








Discussion on Mr. A. K. Connetu’s PAPER. 


THE PRESIDENT said he rose to express Sir James Caird’s great 
regret that he was not able to be present, having been called away 
to Scotland by the death of a relative. He had however written 
him a letter expressing bis opinion upon the paper after a rapid 
perusal, and of this he (the President) would read the substance, 
in anticipation of what he believed would be a profitable and 
interesting discussion. Sir James wrote :— 

“There is much that is worthy of serious attention in that 
paper. The writer draws a true distinction between the conditions 
of the export of food from an old fully peopled country, with a 
much exhausted soil such as India, and a rich virgin soil, witha 
small population, such as America; and I agree with him in. part 
that in those districts of India subject to drought and famine, 
where the want of ready means of export led to the preservation of 
surplus crops in good years to meet the wants of famine seasons, 
there will be danger that railways may in some localities draw 
away all their resources. 

‘* But on the other hand a higher price caused: by narfec rie 
export will greatly stimulate production, and thus. enable: the 
country to retain to itself the larger crops grown when a necessity 
arises for doing so. 

‘The opinion I expressed to the House of Commons Gechrrnitnen 
was that railway expenditure should begin with, and be limited: to 
the most populous and therefore richest parts of the country, until 
these were reasonably accommodated. I believe that thus the most 
effective relief would be given in time of famine, as in such 
countries, if there were no railroads, the work of carrying food. to 
500 people on each square mile would be five times greater than to 
places with 100 to the square mile. For the same reason there 
would be five times the traffic at other times, and thus the. best 
security that the railways should pay, and no new charge: be laid 
upon the resources of the State. 

‘‘T am opposed to guarantees of expenditure for railways niiiel 
are not likely to pay, and would leave all such until the useful and 
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paying lines are made. It would be time enough then, if the 
country could afford it, to make cheap lines through the next best 
districts. In the winter season, when there is little or no rain, 
great parts of the plains of India become like hard road, without 
any expenditure. And for that reason outlay on local roads is not 
such a necessity as railroads which are really required.” 


Mr. W. J. Harris, M.P., said that while listening to the paper 
he had had some little difficulty in deciding in his own mind 
whether the lecturer was a free trader or a protectionist. As a 
moderate protectionist himself he really almost felt inclined to 
argue on the free trade side for once in his life, as he considered the 
lecture was full of economic fallacies. Many of the arguments used 
by Mr. Connell, although he professed to be a political economist 
of the Cobden Club School, were really protectionist. arguments. 
For instance he wished to lead them to believe that it was not the 
duty of a free trade country when it conquered a dependency like 
India, which had very little developed wealth, to do anything for its 
development. There could be no doubt that the railways and 
irrigation works were the most useful works for the development 
of India which:could possibly be undertaken. He could only say 
that if it was the duty of a free trade country to abstain from 
undertaking such ‘works, he would rather not belong to a free trade 
country. He (Mr. Harris) felt no doubt m his own mind that it 
was our duty to develop ‘the communications of India in every 
way possible, seeing that it was a conquered country, and that we 
were therefore responsible for its progress. Mr. Connell told them 
that the making of railways in India stimulated a competition 
between that country and America, and had lowered the price of 
wheat very much in England to the disadvantage of the English 
farmer. Possibly to some extent it might have done so, but when 
they came to consider how small was the amount of wheat they 
had thus far received from India, compared with the amount 
received from many other countries, it could not be contended that 
the increase therefore had produced any very great effect. They 
received two or three times as much from Russia alone in most 
years as from India, and at as low a price. Mr. Connell seemed 
to think that the low price of wheat in this country, which was 
caused by competition in all parts of the world, was a disadvan- 
tage ; but it must be remembered that the low prices were a great 
benefit to the poor. It could not be considered altogether as a 
farmer’s question, nor could the fact of such large imports as we 
now received, depressing the price of wheat here, be used as an objec- 
tion in any way to Indian railways, while other nations were the 
principal offenders. Would the lecturer argue that the construction 
of irrigation works with Government guarantees was not consonant 
with his ideas of political economy ? Could he believe that it was 
any disadvantage to India that when, as he himself asserted, she 
could produce double the quantity of produce where irrigaticn 
works were made, that this was an outlay that ought not to be 
undertaken? If the argument was applied to railways on economic 
grounds, it must also be applied to irrigation works, jor if the one 
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was not consonant with the laws of political economy, neither was 
the other. Mr. Connell also complained of damage to the ‘ landless 
labourer” class, and he admitted that that class was only 
40 millions out of 250 millions. He (Mr. Harris) held on the 
contrary that it was not a damage even to this one-sixth part of 
the community, because the carrying trade from which Mr. 
Connell asserted that they derived their living had rather been 
increased than diminished since the introduction of railways. 
The various districts contiguous to the railways had much more 
employment for the carrying trade now than there had used to be, 
seeing that more land was cultivated, and that the produce had all 
to be moved to the nearest railway station, whereas previously a 
much smaller quantity was removed to the nearest river, and it 
floated down to some other part, ata minimum rate of manual 
labour. The destruction of home industries of which Mr. Connell 
complained was a distinctly protectionist argument. He (Mr. 
Harris) maintained that every nation had a right to protect 
those industries which were necessary to its happiness and exis- 
tence, and if the home industries of India were being entirely 
destroyed owing to the importation of manufactured goods, it was 
undoubtedly of some present disadvantage to the people of India. 
But India had not yet got the advantage of machinery, and she was 
bound to go through this crisis of going from hand labour to 
machinery, even if it entailed some suffering in the meantime. 
Hven he (Mr. Harris) would never advocate the protection of hand 
labour against the advantages of machinery. No doubt the middle 
men such as the Zemindars took a great deal out of the gross 
cultivation of the soil, and the lecturer had very properly alluded 
to this evil. This was greatly owing to our system of taxing the 
land and not allowing the natives to hold it as their freehold. If 
the natives could have the option of buying up the land tax and 
becoming possessors in fee of their land, they would not have to 
pay such a high rate of interest for their loans, and would take 
that extra trouble in cultivation which ownership induces. The 
system now adopted was exactly the system which Henry George 
proposed for our own country, namely, a tax on the land which 
rose with its increased value. The lecturer admitted this when 
he said that if the produce increased in value the Government 
exercised the power of raising the land tax in proportion. That was 
a system which was most discouraging to any one who had to till 
the land year after year. He did not however see by the statistics 
which the lecturer had given that the land tax had very much 
advanced, and his impression was that the Government had not 
imposed that great increase of taxation which Mr. Connell feared. 
No doubt the present low price of wheat was bad for India and also 
for other exporting countries, but he (Mr. Harris) had sold Indian 
wheat at over 52s. within the last five years, whereas it was now 
at about 32s., and he did not at all despair of its some day reaching 
52s. again. They were going through a crisis in all trades, and he 
did not anticipate that these exceedingly low prices would continue 
for a great number of years. He did not believe that other nations 
could afford to send large quantities of wheat at present prices, and 
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therefore some improvement might be anticipated in the exchange 
that the native received for his wheat, and if more railways were 
made, that improvement in price would extend to a greater number 
when it came. If they could now send us wheat at 32s. per quarter 
with such incomplete communications as they now had, it must 
become a most profitable business when the price was 10s. higher 
with easier means of transit. Mr. Connell said that taking away 
the food of the working classes in India had caused distress on 
account of its being very much dearer to the native consumer. 
But he must remember that the Indian ryot lived almost entirely 
on millet and rice, and sold his wheat. If therefore by selling his 
-wheat at a higher price than he used to get for it, he could procure 
for himself more of those other articles that he required, the 
argument of the lecturer would not hold good. There was still a 
vast amount of uncultivated land in India, and although Mr. 
Giffen had also urged that the production of India could not 
be much increased, he (Mr. Harris) held an entirely different 
opinion. The very fact that the lecturer had brought out that 
irrigation produced a double crop wherever it was tried, was 
‘one answer to that; and when they came to examine the vast 
uncultivated tracts of land which still remained, and were eminently 
suitable for wheat culture as soon as railway communication 
could be brought near them, they must admit that they were 
not nearly at the end of India’s resources, but were, on the 
contrary, much nearer the beginning of them. When Mr. Giffen 
argued in his inaugural address some years since that the popula- 
tion of India would very shortly overtake its means of subsistence, 
he did not remember that the extremely frugal fare of the Hindoos 
made the comparison with HKuropean and North American nations 
quite illusory.* In all probability the 50 millions of inhabitants 
in the United States were eating far more food at the present time 
than the 250 millions of Hindoos. In conclusion he would ask the 
lecturer to prove that the wages of labourers in India were at 
present lower than twenty years ago, and that the means of living 
were proportionately dearer; and secondly, was there less variety 
of employment now than there was then? because if that were so 
he would admit this much, that the happiness of a people as well 
as their wealth ought to be taken into account, and that to reduce 
the variety of employment of any people was to take away toa 
certain extent from their happiness. 


Mr. Moncretrr Paun said the question of food supply was at 
all times important, but especially so at a time when they were 
just emerging from the possibility of war with a country to which 
they had looked as a great producing centre of wheat. That being 
so, the frequent inquiry some weeks ago in Mark Lane was to what 
price would wheat go in consequence of those supposed hostilities ? 
Instead of advancing about 15s. or 20s. a quarter, as it might have 
done some thirty years ago, it only rose 5s. on foreign and 8s, on 
home grown when the war scare was at its height. Why was this 


* Seenote by Mr. Giffen atthe end of the repert of the discussion. 
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so? Because the supplies which they had been in the habit of 
getting so largely from Russia were now obtained from other 
countries, including India, and therefore it was very important to 
look to the possibilities in the future of what India could do with 
respect to wheat supply. Whereas in 1875 India gave them only 
2; per cent. of the total importations, in 1884 she had come up 
to 124 per cent.; and whereas ten years ago they had 17 per cent. 
from Russia, last year they had only received 8 per cent. Then 
came the inquiry, what was the lowest price at which India could 
export wheat profitably to the producer? In 1884 wheat was 
abnormally cheap. In November last it was actually lower: in 
price than barley; but notwithstanding the low level, India sent. 
them 12 per cent. during a cheap year, and he believed she would 
continue to send wheat, even though the prices remained at the 
same low level. It had been argued that America could not 
profitably export wheat at less than 35s., while on the contrary 
India could grow at a profit at 35s.; but when they analysed that 
amount they found that 20s. of it represented intermediate charges, 
and did not go into the pockets of the producer. What would 
railways do for them? They would enable the producer and the 
consumer to be brought en rapport more easily and at cheaper rates, 
and while the producer would get the same figure for his wheat as 
he originally did, the consumer would be able to obtain it at a 
cheaper rate by reason of the charges for transit being lessened by 
increased facilities. The productive power gud wheat in India 
was very great; at present she produced 26% millions of quarters, 
a quantity equal to the aggregate importations and home growth 
of this country. He was afraid they could not accept the economic 
conclusion at which Mr. Connell had arrived in his paper, because 
while he desired to pose as a freetrader, he was really an advocate 
for protection. If they accepted what he said, they should sweep 
away the iron horse and fall back upon the bullock wagon and the 
river barge, and if they did that in India, why not do it in 
Kingland ? where the reaping machine had taken the place of the 
reaping hook and the scythe, agricultural blessings which might 
with good effect be carried to India from this country. He agreed 
with Mr. Connell that mistakes might have been made in the 
laying down of the railways in India. It was manifest that care 
must be taken where and how the lines were made, and how they 
were guaranteed, but he could not fora moment accept the idea 
that India was not to be benefited by any further judicious develop- 
ment of her railway system. 


Mr. Epmunpd Kimper said this was undoubtedly a very able 
paper, but there were underlying it some very serious fallacies, and 
some of the arguments were only carried half-way to a conclusion. 
For instance they were told that in 1874 the total export of wheat 
was only 1,755,000 ewt., and.in 1873 it was 11,000,000 cwt. The 
gist of the argument of the paper up to that point had been that 
railways must not be constructed because they created such 
enormous facilities for carrying off the surplus food supply to other 
countries, and had therefore a tendency to create a famine in 
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India. If that were so. what conclusion should have been drawn 
from those figures? What he should have done was to see how 
far famine was promoted by that tremendous export. It certainly 
might have been expected that if there were a small famine in 
1874, there would have been a very large one in 1883; but there 
was nothing of the kind. This showed how egregiously some 
gentlemen might be misled by studying figures ad nauseam. Again, 
they were told that the Indian railway system did not pay on a 
whole, and then that they paid 33 per cent. Were those state- 
ments consistent ? Was Mr. Connellaware that the Indian Govern- 
ment could borrow in this country at par at 34 per cent., and 
that being so, they were surely entitled to come to the conclusion 
that the railway system paid. If this country with its enormous 
wealth and credit could give to that poor country railways at only 
a cost to that country of 34 per cent., he asked that Society and 
the whole world who had got the best of the bargain? He should 
say the Indian ryot had. Mr. Connell spoke of metalled roads, 
but was he aware that they cost in India 4s. a foot, or i,200/. a 
mile; and when such roads were constructed, would they carry 
one-hundredth part of even a 3-foot gauge railway? The most 
recent instance of railway construction had been thirteen miles of 
railway within the municipality of Calcutta of 2-feet gauge, laid 
down by order of the municipality itself for the purpose of carrying 
iron pipes for their sewers ; and so cheap had been the transit, the 
railway costing 350/. a mile, that in one year the cost had been 
saved in labour. Mr. Connell told them of the loss in exchange of 
the financial burdens of the State railways, but he said nothing 
about the improved value of the land along the railways. He had 
made a calculation, and found in round figures that the improvement 
in the value of the land along the Indian lines had been from 100 
to 1,000 millions, and that the income from that land had increased 
from 1 million up to 10 millions a year. That was a pretty sub- 
stantial gain by the construction of railways, but the whole of that 
had been left out of view. The actual result on the old carrying 
trade of India was shown by this fact, that instead of the horses 
being run off the roads by the railways, the Government price 
given for horses, in consequence of the general trade of India being 
improved by the railways, had gone up from something like 30/. to 
55/. per horse. On the whole he thought this paper was a very - 
able and advantageous one, especially at the present juncture of 
public affairs, because it reminded him of an old story told of an 
ancient order of Jesuits, who for the purpose of advertising the 
virtues of their order, employed one of their number to go about 
and abuse them. 


Mr. Marrin Woop said it had been his business to follow the 
railway question as an observer, and, to a certain extent, as a 
critic, since the time when the guarantee system in its simple form 
of 5 per cent. began to break down, and a new method had to be 
adopted. Much of Mr. Connell’s argument towards discrediting 
the remunerative effect of Indian railways was derived from that 
oller period, and the financial results of that wasteful guarantee 
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system. Jor instance, there was the debit of interest during con- 
struction, which he very properly applied to the aggregate profit on 
railways in India, dating back to the period when the guaranteed 
interest had to be made up from taxation. As to the excessive zeal 
for railway extension in India, there was a feeling abroad amongst 
some classes which was very well expressed in one of the weekly 
papers only last Saturday, to the effect that there are new fanatics 
who believe in railways and telegraphs, and other methods of 
hurrying civilisation, as they once used to believe in missionaries. 
It was exceedingly important that this aggregate estimate of the 
unlimited advantages of railways in India should be challenged as 
it had been by Mr. Connell. It would require a good deal of 
repetition of that kind of argument, and such statistics as were 
embodied in the paper, to check the superstition that prevailed in 
this country as to the absolute value of railways in India. That 
belief proceeded upon the fallacious comparison of this small island 
with its large population, mineral wealth and economic manu- 
facturing industries, with the totally different industrial condition in 
India; and if that comparison was followed up and carefully gone 
into, it would be of immense service in showing the exact relative 
value of railways to India. The statistics of Indian railways was 
rather a formidable subject for persons to go into who had not 
approached it by degrees ; but those who wished to do so would find 
' great assistance from a pamphlet on Indian railways and wheat 
exports by Mr. Arthur Forde, an old member of the Institute of 
Hngineers, published in Bombay. (The speaker exhibited a long 
sheet attached to Mr. Forde’s pamphlet, which shows in diagrams 
the whole history and financial working of Indian railways.) Mr. 
Forde also showed on his map that the whole of the wheat exported 
from India had been grown on an area of 3,316 square miles; and 
as there was a million and a half square miles in India, they could 
form an idea of the relative area occupied by wheat. But the price 
of wheat having gone down, it no longer paid the Indian cultivator, 
hence the clamour here for. more railways in order that it might 
be brought more cheaply to the ports. Whilst commending close 
attention to the adverse views stated in the paper, he certainly 
could not support Mr. Connell’s final conclusions, although his 
facts must be taken into account. ‘The effect of them was this, 
that the authorities and all concerned must exercise more discrimi- 
nation and care in the way in which they extended the Indian 
railway system. That mode of treating the subject was illustrated 
by the judicious manner in which Sir James Caird in the letter 
that had been read introduced the discriminating element, and 
showed that while railways were useful for many districts in India, 
there are others where such expensive means are too costly. In 
comparing railways with other Indian public works it must be 
remembered that though railways carry food and produce and 
bring it rapidly to market, they would not make food grow or 
cause an increase in products suitable for export, whereas water 
would do that. As shown only incidentally in Mr. Connell’s paper, 
the application of irrigation to ordinary soils would cause them to 
produce at least two or three times the amount obtained with 
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difficulty from dry soils. Wheat could not be so largely exported 
from India as is sometimes wished, because of the immense distances 
to be traversed, and the heavy cost of transit owing to the scarcity 
of fuel for the locomotives: but these distances and these bulky 
products could be provided for by cheap water navigation over a 
large part of India. He knew that this subject of inland navigation 
was not a popular one with English engineers; but depend upon it 
cheap water carriage and the storage of water for times of drought 
would go further than any other appliances to meet the wants of 
India, and contribute to the prosperity of the mass of the people. 


Mr. Price-Wittiams said he had devoted a good deal of special 
attention to the question of railway economy, and he must say that 
when Mr. Connell advocated returning to locomotion on metal 
roads, and pointed to the advantage of slow transit, their experiences 
were entirely different. Hehad no knowledge of India, and when 
he found so eminent an authority as Sir James Caird agreeing 
with the author that the tendency of railways in certain parts of 
India has been possibly to drain away the country’s resources, he 
felt bound to accept that view, but he could not help thinking that 
when it had been shown that so small an area as 3,000 square miles 
was all that was now devoted to wheat growing, and conside-ing 
the great natural advantages that India with its tropical climate 
possessed as a wheat producing country, that difficulty might be 
overcome by the adoption of the recent great improvements in 
mechanical appliances for agricultural purposes. The author of 
the paper had omitted several important features mm connection 
with railways: one was that the construction of a railway served 
not merely to drain away its resources but also to create and 
develop return traffic ; traffic begets traffic, and he believed that a 
system of cheap railways such as he understood was being intro- 
duced in India, and carrying produce at the lowest possible rates 
consistent with a bare profit, would prove to be a very great boon 
to that country. In England it was held as an axiom that where- 
ever a railway was made the annual value of land was thereby on 
an average increased 21s. 6d. an acre. The era of cheap railways 
was only beginning, and he believed that by the construction of 
light cheap railways, and the adoption of the numerous mechanical 
contrivances recently devised for economising labour, the present 


depression in agricultural districts in this country would be 
removed. 


The Presment said he was sorry that the hour obliged them to 
bring the discussion to a close, but he was sure they would all 
thank Mr. Connell for having brought this subject before them and 
given them the opportunity of considering and discussing it. As 
they all had some influence more or less upon these questions as 
they came before the public, he hoped that that consideration would 
be turned to good account. 


Mr. Connett in reply said there seemed to have been a most 
curious misconception of his meaning. The whole of his argument 
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was against State railways, but he had no objection to railways 
being introduced into India or anywhere else by private enterprise. 
It was all very well to say the State could take care that railways 
were put in the best places and not in the worst, but they knew 
the same care was not taken as where railways were built by 
private enterprise and that as a fact in India many of the railways 
which it was asserted were going to pay large dividends had not, 
and were not likely to do so. The State did not introduce railways 
into England, it was left to private enterprise, and if in India there 
was the large calling for railways that Mr. Kimber asserted there 
was, why did not private enterprise induce either native or 
English capitalists to build them without a guarantee? He was 
glad to see that Sir James Caird agreed with him as regards the 
less fertile parts of India, although he disagreed as to the fertile 
parts; he (Mr. Connell) could not see why the argument should 
not apply to both, and when Sir James said they might be built 
in the fertile parts, his reply was, how was it that private enter- 
prise would not come forward and build them? He was asked 
whether he would prevent the improvement of communication 
between the producer and consumer. The whole point was what 
was the cost of bringing the producer into close relation with the 
consumer, because if the cost was very great and came back upon 
the Indian taxpayer and him only, that made all the difference in 
the world. Mr. Harris asked whether he was a free trader or a 
protectionist ; he was a free trader, and certainly the whole of his 
argument was based upon the teaching of free trade as he conceived 
it. Mr. Harris seemed to think that irrigation in India was only 
canal irrigation, whereas the fact was that the greater part of the 
land was irrigated by wells, with which the State had never had 
anything to do; and where there was non-deltaic canal irrigation, 
it was very doubtful whether more harm than good was not 
done to the land. One evil result from the railways was the 
destruction of forests for railway fuel, which was something 
enormous, and he would ask gentlemen to read the third appendix 
of the famine report on thatsubject. There was no doubt that the 
destruction of forests in southern India had largely added to the 
famine area. He was asked what evidence there was of less 
variety of employment ? He could only refer to Sir James Caird’s 
report upon the condition of India, and to the famine report and 
Sir G. Birdwood’s writings, but he should have thcught it was 
notorious that an enormous number of weavers had been thrown 
on the land, and that many trades and arts had decayed. Wages 
had not increased in the agricultural districts, although food 
had become dearer. He did not assert that the export of wheat 
caused famine, but only that when the drought came there was less 
store to meet it. As a fact Sir James Caird pointed out in his book, 
“India, the Land and its People,” that the scarcity in the Punjaub 
in 1878 was chiefly due to the high prices caused by the export of 
wheat to England, and the immigration of people fleeing from the 
famine in Cashmere. As to the comparative cost of roads and 
railways, there were three kinds of roads in India, the absolutely 
rough road, the second class, and the first class road.. The first 
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class road no doubt cost about 1,200/. a mile, but a good cross 
country road cost about 500/. a mile, and these were the roads he was 
referring to. Mr. Kimber produced some estimates with regard to 
the improvement in the value of land. He felt that he (Mr. 
Connell) was at a disadvantage: he had to get at his facts by the 
most laborious and careful study of blue books of all sorts, but Mr, 
Kimber seemed to get at his by a flight of the imagination ; what 
evidence had he to produce with regard to these enormously 
increased land values ; and supposing they did increase, who would 
get the benefit ? One argument in favour of the State construction 
of railways in India was that when the value of land was increased 
the State would be able to get an increased land tax. It was not the 
same as in England, where the agricultural classes got the advan- 
tage of increased value. He doubted whether on the whole India 
had derived any benefit from the State railways, though he 
perfectly agreed with his opponents that the advantage to England 
from the increase of India’s foreign trade had been enormous. 


[Nore by Mr. Giffen. Having seen Mr. Harris’s remarks with 
reference to my Inaugural Address in 1882, in which I made some 
observations on the increase of population in India, I wish to state 
that I do not consider the account given by Mr. Harris of what I 
said a correct one. I made no prediction as to the future in India, 
though I called attention to existing tendencies as appearing by 
the latest returns. Nor did I say what Mr. Harris appears to 
assume that I said as to the capacity of India for increased pro- 
duction. No one doubts the capacity of India for such increase, if 
the character of the population of India can only be changed. It 
is a different question how much production can be increased if the 
character of the population is not changed; while any improve- 
ment in the producing capacity will also be accompanied, it is 
probable, by an increase of the power of consumption, so that the 
problem of the increase of population in India appears in any view 
a serious one. It was this dilemma, in which we appear to be 
placed as governors of India, to which I wished to call attention.— 


R.G.] 
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I.—On the Relative Dangers of Coal and Metal Mining in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. By C. Lu Nave Fosrer, 
B.A., D.Sc., F.G.S., one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Mines. 


[ Read before Section F of the British Association at Montreal, 2nd September, 1884. | 


It is generally assumed that the collier has a far more dangerous 
occupation than the metal miner, and it is not surprising that this 
idea should prevail when we know the sensation created through- 
out the country by bad explosions of fire-damp, with scores of 
victims at a time. Catastrophes of this kind rivet the attention of 
the public, who never hear of the smaller accidents which make up 
the bulk of the casualties both in coal and metal mines. 

In former days metal mines were not subject to Government 
inspection, and no precise figures could be presented to the public; 
but since the passing of the two mining Acts in 1872, statistics of 
the accidents in metal mines, as well as in coal mines, have been 
published, and with the averages of ten years before us it is 
possible to make a comparison between the dangers of the two 
callings, coal and metal mining. 

In the Blue Book entitled Reports of the Inspectors of Mines for 
the Year 1883, will be found a table (p. xvi) which gives the 
annual death-rates from accidents per 1,000 persons employed at 
workings under the Coal Mines Regulation Act, and at workings 
under the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act. The average 
annual rate of mortality from accidents during the ten years 1874 
to 1883 has been 2°238 per 1,000 persons employed in Great Britain 
and Ireland at mines under the former Act, and 1°645 at mines 
under the latter Act. Speaking roughly the relative amounts of 
danger would be as 3 to 2. Although the official figures are quite 
correct, they are capable of conveying a wrong impression; like 
other statistics they require to be read with discrimination. The 
possibility of an error is caused by the fact that the figures relate 
to persons employed, and accidents that have occurred, both below 
and above ground. Owing to the amount of labour required for 
“dressing” the ores, the proportion of surface hands is much 
larger at a tin, copper, or lead mine, than ata colliery. Onan 
average only 20 per cent. of the persons employed at mines under 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act. work above ground, and 80 per 
cent. underground; at mines under the Metalliferous Mines Act 
the proportions are 40 per cent. above ground, and 60 per cent. 
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underground. Consequently as the proportion of the surface 
hands with a small risk is twice as great in one case as in the 
other, it is impossible properly to compare the risks of the under- 
ground workers until this source of error has been eliminated. 
The figures required for calculating the death-rates of the under- 
ground workers separately will be found in the Blue Book just 
referred to (pp. vii, xv, and xvi), and in the corresponding Blue 
Book for1882 (p. xxxvi). 

During the ten years 1874 to 1884, at mines under the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act there were altogether 10,337 deaths from 
accidents underground, with an annual average of 404,169 persons 
employed underground; this means an annual average death-rate 
of 2°552 per 1,000. At the mines under the Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act, during the same period, there were 778 persons 
killed by accidents underground, with an average annual under- 
eround working population of 32,567 persons; consequently the 
death-rate was 2°389. ‘Therefore the difference is only 0°163 per 
1,000, and the relative amounts of danger would be as 51 to 47, a 
very different proportion from 3 to 2 as appeared to be the case at 
a first glance. The ratio may also be expressed by saying that, 
supposing the numbers of persons employed to be equal, for every 
roo killed by accidents underground at mines under the Coal 
Mines Act, there would be 93:6 killed at mines under the 
Metalliferous Mines Act. The difference in risk is therefore much 
smaller than is generally supposed. 

The necessity for considering the underground death-rate 
separately when inquiring into the relative amounts of danger at 
different classes of mines is well illustrated in the case of the 
underground slate quarries of North Wales.* These appear to be 
less dangerous than collieries or more dangerous, according as the 
surface hands and accidents are included in or excluded from the 
calculations. In the former case the average annual death-rate for 
the nine years 1875 to 1883 is 1°99 per 1,000, as compared with 
2'238 per 1,000; in the latter case it reaches 3°07 as compared with 
2°552 per 1,000. Consequently the underground slate-quarrier has 
a more dangerous occupation than the average collier. 

While correcting one misapprehension I must guard against 
another, and point out that the Coal Mines Regulation Act applies 
to mines of coal, stratified ironstone, shale, and fireclay. Therefore 
the figures given do not refer solely to coal mines, and do not repre- 
sent precisely the risks of the collier, and it becomes necessary to 
examine whether the introduction of certain disturbing elements 
affects the average risk to any great extent or not. Compared with 
the coal the amounts of fireclay, ironstone, and shale are small, and 
the total quantity of these three minerals raised in 1883 was less 
than one-tenth of the weight of the coal; any error caused by the 
introduction of ironstone and other mines is likely therefore to be 
inconsiderable. After coal the most important mineral wrought 
under the Coal Mines Act is ironstone, and more than half of the 
total quantity raised is obtained in the Cleveland district. From 


* Reports of the Inspectors of Mines for 1883, p. 201. 
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the figures given in the reports of the inspectors of mines, I find 
that from 1874 to 1883 there were 186 deaths from accidents 
underground in the Cleveland district, with an average annual 
underground staff of 6,853 persons, consequently the average death- 
rate has been 2°72 per 1,000, which is higher than the average 2°55 
for all the mines under the Coal Mines Act. Therefore if all the 
disturbing factors were eliminated, we may fairly assume that the 
average underground death-rate at the coal mines proper would not 
exceed 2°55 per 1,000. 

On the other hand I must remark that the Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act applies to all mines not included under the Coal 
Mines Act, and the statistics under the former Act refer not only 
to mines worked for metalliferous ores, but also to salt mines and 
underground slate and stone quarries. The figures quoted cannot 
be taken as relating strictly to true metalliferous mines only. 

For the sake of comparison I have extracted from the annual 
reports of the inspectors of mines, the figures for the metalliferous 
mining districts of Cornwall and Devon, including also a few mines 
in Somersetshire and Dorsetshire. During the eleven years 1873 
to 1883 there were 316 deaths from accidents underground, with 
an average underground staff of 10,489 persons. This means an 
average annual death-rate among the underground workers of 2°73 
per 1,000. 

The conclusions arrived at from these statistics are, firstly, that 
the mines under the Coal Mines Regulation Act are not much more 
destructive of life than the mines under the Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act; and secondly, that certain mines worked for 
metals such as the Cleveland ironstone mines, and the tin and 
copper mines of Cornwall and Devon, present more dangers to the 
underground worker than an average colliery, in spite of the almost 
complete absence of explosions of gas. In other words, fire-damp 
is not the worst enemy the miner has to contend with. The 
accompanying table shows that falls of roof and sides are far more 
fatal in their results, and cause 40 per cent. of the deaths at coal 
mines and 355 per cent. of the deaths at metal mines, 


Ten Years 1874 to 1883 inclusive. 
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II.—1. A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Sailing Vessels and 
Annual Total compared with the Average Number 
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Steamers reported in “ Lloyd’s List,” during the Year 1884, and the Percentages of the 
and Percentages for the Highteen Previous Years. 
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2—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and to Cargo, with 
List,” during the Year 1884, with the Percentages of the Annual Total com- 
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Salvage Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “ Lloyd’s 


pared with the Average Number and Percentage for the Eighteen Previous Years. 
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6 9 18 9 24 | 0°62 18 0°77 Raised after sinking 


714 | 420 786 sir | 1,500 |3879 | 932 | 39°49 pues) or results 





1,914 | 1,087 | 1,953 } 1,271 | 3,867 — | 2,359 — Total 


Results to Cargo so far 
as reported— 












































50 .33 52 36 102 | 2°64 70 | 2°96 | All lost 
aT 52 83 56 160 | 414] 118 | 4477 | Part lost 
2 I _ I Dinca O18 3 | o11 | All saved 
4, I — I 4 | o'1 2 | o08 | Forwarded 
2 I 1 I 3 | 008 2 ieorl Heatied 
25 16 28 20 53 1°37 35 We Shifted 
55 29 60 35 115 | 2°97 64 | 27 Otherwise damaged 
140 81 oT 86 237 | 6°13 166 | 7°05 | Salvage Services 
OR Re a Tare: ae a 2 "Ee Lives— 
73 39 83 44 156 | 4°03 83 | 3°53 | Crews saved 
6 y 5 4 IL (horas 11 | 048 | Crews drowned 








—. 





i lost so far as re- 














ported (in both ships 
and steamers) 


SSS SS SP SS RR AS SS SE SS SSS 
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3.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Sailing Vessels and Steamers 
Average Number for the same period 




















First Quarter. Second Quarter. Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. 
Sailing Vessels. Average Average Average Average | 
18 18 18 18 
1884. previous 1884. previous 1884. previous 1884. previous 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 
DPALI SST A ots tcteedis prance 33 29 29 ff 14 10 14 





2.. Abandoned— 









































MVOCOVETEC seucncsranocers 17 19 | 12 5 II 13 31 
LIEGAS) Ss Rel oi cone 60 68 45 22 33 33 94 

EE ODP swetesstecty one dacees TT 84 a4 27 44 46 125 

8. Collision— 

Not damaged_............ 116 735 | 90 68 Vt2 133 177 
DIBIMIAGE «4b ves vensveecsadee 237 335 al 212 173 248 249 397 
SLL CA Ay ene 44. 43 4) Zt 44, 34 49 51 

BOtal iy aiacstsvais.4.--: 397 513 | 333 285 391 431 625 

4, Sinking from causes | 

other than collision \ 66 2) O5 ab Be be a 















































5. Stranded— 
COURGEE ieee creet sien th: 378 397 | 296 265 288 324 480 
INDE POU OLE toch eacccodec 225 292, 167 113 174 260 436 
Subsequent fate not 
ented A ee oy 2) | 34 ot 43 ie ty 
Motel sree. cessed 692 758 494 429 508 662 | 1,028 
©. Capture iat s,..a. — I I = a 7 : ae 
TREE ITACY Soh Wispeira sett — r | I — 1 — — 
8. Burnt or on fire ............ 25 354 28 33 at 49 42 
9. Dismasted or disabled....|. 114 IIo | a4 41 93 80 171 
10. Jettison of cargo 
under deck) <..2.).:.... ae Re 33 o ie af be 
11. Jettison of deckload .... 4A, 347 4 21 25 23 75 1047 
SAS Dee Ng ple Uevasmemasiae eae | | 219 308 | 184 145 230 227 390 
13. Loss of anch ; 
chains’ oie le FRM SE HE? 3 48.) 18 (oe 48 thet 28) iene 
14, Machinery damaged, &e.) — a | = om? aor sia a 
15. Mutiny, sickness, &c..... 26 GE | 41 23 43 30 61 
16. Ship damaged, &e. ........ 700 439 238 352 241 367 581 899 
17. Water-logged oo... 1 5] 2 5 1 6 7 12 
Number of casualties ........ 2577 |*2n000 1,773 | 1,833 | 1,888 | 2,409 | 3,862 
Number of vessels.........000-+. | 2,427 | 2,773 | 1,187 | 1,684 | 1,288 | 1,803 | 2,281 | 3,585 
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reported in “ Lloyd’s List,” during the Four anes of the Year 1884, compared with the 
of the Highteen Previous Years. 









































First Quarter. Second Quarter. Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. 
Oye wares Average ee Steamers. 
18 
1884. previous 1884. previous 1884. previous 1884. previous 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 
5 are 3 -- n 2 3 1. Missing 
2. Abandoned— 
— L — — — 1 — Recovered 
thes I alts I — I Lost 
2 i I — I 1 2 Total 
3. Collision— 
go 86 73 106 8§ 152 124 Not damaged 
84 94: 56 96 41 129 104 Damaged 
8 14 6 18 8 19 IO Sunk 

















220 167 300 238 Total 




















4, Sinking from causes 
*3 a of se - me { other than collision 
5. Stranded— 
132 107 238 109 236 162 Got off 
ve 16 25 18 42 34 Not got off 
Subsequent fate not 
g ! 3 : 7 { reported 




















264: 130 279 203 Total 





— a — — — I 6. Capture 
— — — -= — a 7. Piracy 
14 14 23 15 30 19 8. Burnt or on fire 
6 3 a 3 5 8 9. Dismasted or disabled 
“2 os 18 P 14 { 10. J ee of cargo under 
7 2 8 3 19 13 | 11. Jettison of deckload 
Vy 12 11 10 15 17 | 12. Leaky 
13. Loss of anchor or 
fe) 3 3 3 5 TO year 
TI5 95 174 100 256 135 | 14. Machinery damaged,&c. 
5 4 1 5 5 5 | 15. Mutiny, sickness, &c. 
109 48 81 22 200 124. | 16. Ship damaged, &c. 


bs a — — |17. Water-logged 














824. 495 | 1,154 809 Number of casualties 














637 741 451 814 483 | 1,139 488 Number of vessels 
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4.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and Cargo, with 
List,” during the Four Quarters of 1884, compared with the Average 




















First Quarter. Secoud Quarter. Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. | 

Sailing Vessels. Average Average " Average Average 

1884. |, cvions | 1884- | previous 1884. vrevions (L884: eam 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 

Results to Ship— 

POLL LOSS, Reheat tiapegith\. cee: 423 496 237 326 216 320 413 694 
Constructive loss .........-. ied 47 9 33 4, 34 6 37 
Great damage............c000 265 283 114 173 109 199 182 389 
Minor damage... 1,203 | 1,368 516 743 584, 804 | 1,121 | 1,689 
Raised after sinking ........ 16 13 13 10 17 9 6 10 


Not damaged or results 
PIV AOWT presi -cistveeosesss i Bae B68 ay8 7a Bee El nfs ik 











UE Mehn a one 2,427 | 2,773 | 1,187 | 1,684 | 1,288 | 1,803 | 2,281 | 3,585 














Results to Cargo so far as 




















reported— 

PRA Bet PSEA sch... 186 278 112 165 78 152 128 

AST GML ONL Sc, 0s sss sthsnshosvosesoses 137 146 52 38 63 84 129 

PUINEGR VEC Moti seccsesscctanioses 1 Il 3 fe 3 5 6 

Horwarded ...ciissrsssseidss.ts. 4 9 6 5 2 4 7 

ET BGO. ois cise. ssensenestserite-- I 6 1 2 ik 4 7 

Nt oa Ga ae eee 30 39 12 20 14 16 24 
* Otherwise damaged ........ 32 49 32 36 33 35 39 
Salvage Services «0.0.0... 167 | 258 65 140 64: 149 145 
Lives— 

Crews saved  ....sscccccossreee 265 274 127 171 143 167 24.4: 

Crews drowned .........0. 48 31 30 24 10 14 27 








Lives lost so far as re- 
ported (in both ships 376 459 400 466 365 275 307 575 
and steamers) ............ 





, 
‘ 
, 
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Salvage Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “ Lloyd’s 
Number for the same period of the Eighteen Previous Years. 
a eee 















First Quarter. Second Quarter. Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. 
Average Average Average Average Steamers. 
18 18 1884. 18 18 
1884. previous 1884. previous previous 1884. previous 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 









| re | (ee —_j—-——$__—— 














ee 





ee 


Results to Ship— 


57 36 77 64 Total loss 
_ I _— I Constructive loss 
a0 50 52 Great damage 


209 551 an% Minor damage 
4 13 6 Raised after sinking 


Not damaged or results 


200 4.48 312 Theta eas 








483 | 1,139 788 Total 





Results to Cargo so far as 


reported— 
14 27 22, All lost 
21 46 40 Part lost 
— — I All saved 
sree — — Forwarded 
I 1 I Heated 
3 21 17 Shifted 
14 37 22 Otherwise damaged 
36 49 50 | Salvage services 
Lives— 
17 37 27 Crews saved 
1 5 2 Crews drowned 





c 


Lives lost so far as re- 
_— 1 ported (in both ships 
and steamers) 
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IIl.— Statistical Results of the last Census of France, Prussia, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, and Belgiwn. 


AN interesting paper by M. Toussaint Loua, dealing with the 
final results of the last census taken in France, Prussia, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium, has recently been published in the 
Journal of the Paris Statistical Society, and M. Loua calls attention 
to the extreme importance both to the statistician and the econo- 
mist of the population question generally, and he also points out 
the considerable advantage that would be derived from the intro- 
duction of uniformity and general method in the compilation of 
the census returns of the various Huropean States. 

Commencing with France, M. Loua states that the ascertained 
number of the population, including those temporarily absent 
from home, according to the last census, which was taken on the 
18th December, 1881, was 37,672,048 ; which in relation to the area, 
amounting to 204,031 square miles, gave a proportion of 184'0 per 
square mile; but if only the number of those actually in the 
country at the period of the enumeration be taken into account, 
we find that it amounted to 37,405,290 persons. 

As regards the number of separate households, it is acknow- 
ledged that in dealing with a census, by the term household, is 
understood the collection of individuals married or not married, 
with or without children, occupying a separate dwelling. The 
number of households therefore in France amounted to 10,399,885 ; 
from which we gather that there are 3°50 inhabitants to a house- 
hold, distributed among 7,609,464 houses or dwellings, comprising 
10,729,826 sets of apartments, of which 380,468 were unoccupied. 
In regard to nationality and extraction the population of France is 
thus divided :— 


Born in France or naturalised ................ 36,404,200 OF 97°3 per cent. 


BO LG] OM OTe sod. oeriene she 00M svnnvossoponsdecusccters 1,001,090 5, 2°7  ,, 











37,405,290 , 100°0 





The foreigners are of every nationality, the neighbouring 
countries as a rule furnishing the largest proportion. There were 
actually in the country at the time of the enumeration 374,498 
Belgians, 165,313 Italians, 62,437 Spaniards, 59,028 Germans, 
50,203 Swiss, 30,077 English, 21,232 Dutch, 12,090 Austrians, 
10,489 Russians; the remainder being made up of Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, Danes, Greeks, Turks, and Egyptians, Roumanians, 
Servians, Bulgarians, Montenegrins, and Asiatics. 

The average proportion of the sexes was as follows: males 49°9, 
females 50°1; the actual numbers being respectively 18,656,518, and 
18,748,772. As regards the civil condition and age, the following 
tables will show the composition of the French population :— 
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Males. Females. Total. gah 
SPTALOVOE rete cvese crass ce:., 6,032,862 4,951,111 | 10,983,973 29°3 
Unmarried adults 4,077,739 45329,751 8,407,490 ed 
Mss rrredis tee. tect t. doses 7,520,186 955035353 | 15,023;539 40°2, 
NYG With cette sts cased 1,025,731 1,964,557 2,990,288 8°0 
psy SA, Riectnediorntet 18,656,518 18,748,772 


37,405,290 100°0 





* Girls under the age of 15, and boys under 18, are included in this 
category. 














Age Periods. Males. Females. Total. 
Up to 5 years............. 1,741,629 1,711,623 354535252 
Hee s10) tae OS. b,F15,302 1,686,848 3,402,210 
LOR ALO 4 LAC Gas. 1,589,491 1,552,643 351425134 
NGS 5 O90 R ee ke 1,630,830 1,613,248 3,244,078 
20) af DAS Fe eee ee 1,631,812 1,747,972 33379,7847 
POMBO oe. lesjseistacvoont 1,295,149 1,255,537 2,550,686 
Ber eres Bede Sia ses rset 1,315,636 1,292,501 2,608,137 
ay eer: | A oa OE 1,281,868 1,254,102 25535,970 
My, BAO Ciencias setsal ote: 1,204,397 1,189,114 2,304,508 
AS UG AGP. 1,106,866 1,121,328 2,228,194 
BOW arr OO) Ae Sekt... 1,608,285 1,035,747 2,044,032 
Bee OO action tetecrocss 891,461 916,384 1,807,845 
GOo. 97 65, deena}. 481,620 792,830 1,594,450 
a ee ae 604,620 635,448 1,240,068 
ADR Ey eee 427,868 450,437 878,305 
OP eh eS Miike a eee de 250,331 276,357 526,688 
218 Dato Ge EE oT Sa 123,625 143,347 266,972 
Be ee este aaeab ex 40,676 51,973 92,649 
pS ARE 1S cba he er ei 75929 13,259 21,188 
SS RLY, 1S Rae ee EME 1,246 2,622 3,838 
100 and above .is..5...4. wy; 177 274 
Age unknown................ 5,570 5,275 11,025 
18,656,518 18,748,772 37405,290 - 











M. Loua states that the official returns from which he quotes 
contain an interesting diagram showing in a very clear and compre- 
hensive manner the distribution of the population according to age 
and civil status, and in examining this diagram he was struck by 
the falling off in the number of the population comprised in the 
age period 10—15, chiefly due in his opinion to the excessive 
infantile mortality during the year 1871, and also by the abnormally 
large number of females returned as being between the ages of 20 
and 25, which he attributes to the fact that many women, desirous 
of being thought to be younger than they really are, return them- 
selves as under 25, when their true age is even considerably beyond 
this limit. 

In examining that important part of the census which treats of 
the distribution of the population according to occupations, we find 
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that the figures prepared on this head have been treated in 
such a way as to show the number of individuals of each sex 
directly engaged in a given quality of occupation, either as chiefs 
of establishments, heads of houses, or paid servants, whether clerks 
or artisans, and the number of individuals of each sex (wife or 
husband, father or mother, relations of all degrees and servants) 
dependent upon the former. 

The following table will show the distribution of the population 
according to the larger groups of occupations :— 












































eho Proportional 
Distribution. 
Males. Females. Total. 
PA OTIOULUUTO Me erected. vesseessasecetlis 9,156,873 | 9,092,336 | 18,249,209 50°03 
DT MAE V eres secesbensieeieti sesccesaies 4,646,978 | 4,677,129 | 9,824,107 BEERG 
JENIN QO). (eee aS ne 1,891,200] 1,952,247] 3,843,447 10°53 
ASCENT 01g Picts MeO ie Oe Ra 443,818 356,923 800,741 2°20 
PATINY BDU MAVY  cstsressncccoduoonive 469,689 83,162 552,851 ioe 
Liberal professions ............0000+ 772,695 818,663 | 1,585,358 4°35 
Persons living exclusively on : 
Ghee INCOMES — .....seccereerreeee \ 871,507] 1,246,666 | 2,121,178 Be 
ALVOUAL cetereresse tte ccates 18,252,760 | 18,224,126 | 36,476,886} 100°00 
Population not classed ............ 335,561|  401,527| 737,088 — 
Occupation unknown oc 68,197 123,119 191,316 — 


18,656,518 | 18,748,772 | 87,405,290 as 




















With regard to the active and non active elements, meaning by 
the latter those persons who as families or domestic servants are 
dependent upon the former, the following is the distribution :— 


Active Population (40 per Cent.). 








Heads of houses, &0. ~.is.sscsecvecoecuncsstoenese 8,334,372 
UE Cpe hic is 0°00, A SR a gee 1,040,457 
Artisans and journeymen 2.0.0.0... cee 5 533,323 

14,908,152 


Inactive Population (60 per Cent.). 








SITTINGS Yeasts Noctis oodet cb, uliacer siege yee sdnaes 19,011,468 
Domestic ery atabs gi uidesl..cucis osae cdvemcopsdirsce ete 2557266 
21,568,734 
Se ee 


In Prussia the superficial area is 134,427 square miles, and it 
was found that the total resident population according to the last . 
census, taken on the Ist December, 1880, amounted to 27,279,111; 
the density of the population therefore being established at the 
rate of 202'9 per square mile. But this proportion necessarily varies 
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very considerably with the district; for example, at Berlin it is at 
the rate of 47,020°0; while in Pomerania it is as low as 132°I per 
square mile. The average proportion of the sexes was as follows : 
males 13,414,866, females 13,864,245; the proportion of females to 
males being therefore in the ratio of 103 to 100; while as regards 
the number of households in Prussia, it amounted to 5,744,892 
or an average of 4°90 persons to one family, distributed among 
3,131,665 dwellings. 

In regard to extraction .and nationality the population of 
Prussia is thus divided :— 








Ova 1: PIUsstaA sock. atic sennettsharieee ees cosroess 26,535,563 
», in other German States........s..0.00 526,034 

a Ve Nei are late etc) ae aemn ens fie Ae OUP ZVZ,/O21 

SSA DL BRAM ENS, «cho Ghosh ool wae eh ioeddteah sh 55 
Origin in aon vici.. aise Reals notes Reha e 
Ota be recs eeeetats cease stease 2.75299,111 





The foreign element is composed of persons of every nationality ; 
Russians, Austrians, Dutch, and Danes being the most largely 
represented ; the numbers amounting respectively to 50,737, 50,383, 
38,808, and 20,363; while the United Kingdom is only represented 
by a total of 7,288, Sweden by 7,468, America 5,683, Belgium 6,299, 
France 4,365, and Switzerland by 5,791. 

The classification of the population according to the various 
creeds is as follows :— 








COPIES os cs ossosaatedvs aah eagk «se Se Oeee re ese 26,891,787 
Ac Cee ee eee eer rere ret es 363,790 
RV EM ONS 2 one ssas say esseaitete scuestn native garanumnasds sone 285 
Ua EMGIW Dts sas css reverse tangath toanhae mame tariadee LatA2 
No religious profession ......seerersserreerrares 22,006 

Potala creer cts D752 70,1 il 





A reference to the tables given below will show the composition 
according to sex, civil status, and age :— 


ss a. 









































Males. Females. Total. Tee ek 
Children and unmarried |’) 399,475 | 8,036,029 | 16,418,504 ee 
Mae TiC ee bles. ahegstopeteorndl 4,601,924 | 4,631,620 | 9,288,544 34 
Widowed or divorced* .,... 430,467 | 1,196,596 | 1,627,068 6 
13,414,866 | 13,864,245 | 27,279,111 100 





* In this category are included 37,320 divorced persons; males 12,374, and 
females 24,946. 
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Age Periods. Males. Females, Total. 

Up to 5 years of age.... 1,911,452 1,887,980 35799432 
Doe LO eaerot etree 1,576,828 1,566,686 3,143,514 
LO ee LOn eee ete ree 1,432,286 1,414,275 2,846,561 
TH, 820) QE ees 1,302,569 1,308,063 2,610,632 
OES WZ cee ene 1,155,091 1,217,401 253725492 
De pra Oebrzohic advo * 997,600 1,037,404 2303 5,004 
DO she COO tos Sec eerccniee 899,929 946,383 1,846,312 
Deh MOL cscc ecu veemians’. 807,064 842,495 1,649,559 
AOS AG Rts stent 733,932 778,381 TGlz gs 03 
Ad Be WwOOa Bes haut gece: 613,892 643,597 1,257,489 
DOM FDO eae rsyeccrtcccs. 534,126 587,123 1,121,249 
BO bie WOO Gora tenesc tte te 4755739 521,573 9975312 
GOES MOD hve ess. 393,919 439,181 833,100 
BO Meraiel ) Sut tsgccre css 260,091 293,848 553,939 
AUR op Saar hsp oie eile wal .. 156,929 183,525 340,454 
DD RESO ort sirtesisecass 87,848 104,597 192,445 
S080 Leek... 34,820 43,814 78,634 
De 90) Ge, sesteses meaeetes: 9,148 12,666 21,814 
DO MeO - nadlsbetleciee’.t 17ou 2,803 4,508 
Oa A LOO: 5 Ree arees 320 527 847 
100 and above .............. 128 231 359 
Age WNKNOWN...0..0ss0000e 294.50 31,692 61,142 
13,414,866 13,864,245 pe MR Lae Be 





M. Loua in concluding his review of the results of the Prussian 
census, says that a comparison of the figures returned in 1875 with 
those in 1880, shows a decrease of population between the two 
census periods of 303,816 persons, after adding to the former the 
number of births and deducting the deaths, and this number repre- 
sents the excess of emigration over immigration during the inter- 
vening period. He also draws attention to the very excellent 
diagrams attached to the official returns of the last census, and: 
notices the same phenomenon in the diagram representing the dis- 
tribution of the population according to age as he observed in the 
French return, namely, the marked decline in the number of births 
during the year 1871, thus affording conclusive evidence that this 
fatal year was as disastrous in its effects to the Prussian as to the 
French population. 

The returns of the Austrian census, which was taken on the 
31st December, 1880, have been recently published, says M. Loua, 
in five large volumes; the first of which deals with the dwelling 
places, families, and the numbers of the population classified 
according to extraction and nationality; the second treats of the 
distribution according to religious denomination and the degree of 
education, and has an appendix relating to the statistics of the 
blind, deaf and dumb, and insane; the third shows the composition 
of the population according to profession; the fourth the distribu- 
tion of the population according to age and civil condition; and 
the fifth deals with the question of the number of live stock. 
According to these returns the total number of persons inhabiting 
the country at the date of the last enumeration was 22,144,244, as 
compared with 20,399,580 returned at the census of 1869; an 
increase of 1,744,664 persons, or an annual increase of 0°77 per 
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cent, This number is made up as follows: males 10,819,737, and 
females 11,324,507; the proportion of females to males being 
represented in the ratio of 105 to 100. The number of houses 
was 3,147,902, of which 2,995,577 were inhabited, and 152,235 
uninhabited ; and the number of families was returned as 4,760538 ; 
thus giving a proportion of 4°65 persons to each household. 

As regards the place of birth, the Austrian population is 
divided as follows :— 








Born in the commune where they reside .... 15,437,343 
3) Sotheridepartments Gareiiiesdedesoisess 6,356,885 

WF Bs Ariatss: $373 Beeeoerens oe be Sphere ane neta 183,422 
Bosnia and Herzegovina..............00 1,087 

soe DTOACL. TARA tsedensosh¥ibisiontderetccdestesves 165,504 

PP OGAL? sssrentotetvcncater Ghiteerene 22,144,244 





The following tables will show the classification of the popula- 
tion according to religion and the degree of instruction :— 


























Religion. Number. Religion. Number. 
Roman Catholic ........ 17,693,648 | Mennonite .........cccceee e732 
ine Church. ....,....+. 3,025,41 : Tnitaan .cocccciac.. 169 
PUTO WUD, 3. 2sksnercerndeuery 4,30 . 
Gono oe ae eh 2s Een 1,005,394 
PC Hereny, 7)s5--0<1-<anenies 289,005 BHOUACED Is eocsessebosocntases a? 
CAL VAINISU® osts on cccraeocee I10,525 UL Sg of ea Reem errs 4,888 
PAMELOR TY Wis. s00s<onmeahe2 150402 | -UMEROWD © io vswcivi.onteciens Bs3 3G 
Degree of Education. Males. Females. Total. 
Able to read and write ............ 5,640,439 5,289,660 10,930,099 
ee ONLY Meira tet seared 501,777 844,004 13645,761 
Unable to read or write ........ 4,677,521 5,190,843 9,868,364 
10,819,737 11,324,507 22,144,244 





It results from the above that 50 per cent. of the aggregate 
population are able to read and write, or at least to read. The 
numbers of the blind, deaf and dumb, and insane, were respectively 
20,094, 28,958, and 45,529. Coming next to the question of the 
classification of the population by occupations, M. Loua states 
that the system adopted in Austria is identical with that employed 
in the French returns since 1866, and on this basis the following 
summary has been prepared :— 


























Males. Females. Total. 
JA BP PLOULEURON OF oiat verad sasescvsirosnod 5,856,865 6,335,131 12,191,996 
Industry and commerce ........ 3,063,762 2,846,337 5,910,099 
SREY 076 9 Ea eee ear ere ea 186,993 171,826 358,819 
DRI VA S eRe tans ch sas Snes capenecaiban: 167,992 16:11 184,903 
Liberal professions —......:...:..... 376,488 391,236 967,724 
Persons living exclusively 
on their incomes............06 2957949 oP ase 7215273 
Population not classed ............ 874,010 1,129,420 259935430 
10,818,059 11,326,185 2.2514.4,244 


SR a 2 SI PR A RE I EF a TE 2 BS NS TIT EAS SL A ET a 
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As regards the civil condition and the ages of the Austrian 
population, the following tables will show the relative distribu- 
tion :— 





Total Proportion 


Males. Females, per Cent. 


























ea Demaaee: | 6,655,529 | 6,535,804 | 18,191,383 | «9°6 
























































IMURTTTOU Man tae caer, 3,844,680 3,867,977 7,712,457 34'8 

Wid O Wed Seetrala rch tnes coe 315,232 915,003 1,230,235 ae 
MIVOVCOO.: terete n eestor assess 4,296 51923 - 10,219 

ALE Gaeta 10,819,737 | 11,324,507 | 22,144,244 100°0 

Age Periods. Males. Females. Total. 

Dp £05 "VEars ..../...000e< 1,449,169 1,465,661 2,914,830 
i 5" TU Gv eae ae 1,208,605 1,213,091 2,421,696 
DORON LS sci: cruyneones 1,089,891 1,101,790 2,191,681 
OMe ZOD. ses vonsncesnasat 1,021,220 1,064,966 2,086,186 
DO Mee tO alr saosnxtvenrs 950,911 994,385 1,945,296 
MUAY. Magsns Sanbaruifiwaeh 800,924 842,596 1,643,520 
POA SO acoriesectes arise 441,858 791,356 1,533,214 
BR MCU TA) (1, eam phic 698,668 737,425 1,436,093 
2 atta 1 aoa inc ano 641,890 693,156 1,335,046 
Eee ARO | wears. be c08 Suis 538,156 577,202 11s 258 
ED eee. OO) aes testa ee ok £65,122 533,043 998,166 
aD Set OU) a san torah cata’ 3994.65 440,855 840,330 
OWE OD st Resctreti 341,702 371,009 712,71 
OF MET O nee te 227,929 237,215 465,144 
Ree re 1 OM each 137,626 147,259 284,885 
OEE LOU ienesscheuteonamers 70,578 73,099 143,677 
eG ALAA | Ro eR BON Ai 27,220 29,337 As 
Se yais Sot t Maeaan is soci naae 9,983 8,422 15,405 
Sr Bia WAS NR A a i 1,446 2,072 3,518 
MO? sy LOU on schsacepucqeerneee 295 418 713 
100 and above ............ oo 43 150 218 
Total acaeeae: 10,819,737 11,324,507 2251445244 








A cattle census, as we have already pointed out, was also taken 
in Austria on 31st December, 1880, and the results showed that the 
number of live stock then in the country was as follows :— 


Horses. scaanateesto: 1,436,282 BCG Fas soso sccooes 3,841,340 
Asses and mules 49,618 CPOate A Git de 1,006,675 
Cattle tenes tacteere 8,584,077 PIGS. Favwts Atos 272; 541 


The population of the kingdom of Italy was, according to the 
census returns for December 1881, 28,459,628; of whom 14,265,383 
were males, and 14,194,245 females, or a proportion of 100°5 males 
to every 100 females. ‘The general totals were as follows: 
unmarried males and children 8,544,448, unmarried females and 
children 7,660,923; married males 5,149,721, married females 
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5,211,318, widowers 571,214, and widows 1,322,004. As regards 
the educational state of the country the number of males able to 
read and write amounted to 5,389,451, females 3,345,370; of males 
able to read only 169,807, and females 413,843, while there were 
8,706,125 males and 10,435,032 females unable either to read or 
write. The degree of education varies very considerably in the 
different districts, for while we find in Sicily that 84 per cent. of the 
population were totally uneducated, this proportion is as low as 
4t°9 in Piedmont. It may be taken gencrally that in the central 
and southern provinces of Italy education is more neglected than 
in the north. 7 

Coming next to the return of the Swiss census taken on 
lst December, 1880, the total population at that date was 2,846,102, 
distributed over 15,435 square miles, thus giving a density of 
178°8 to the square mile; and this number was made up of 875,678 
unmarried males and children, and 860,343 unmarried females 
and children, 458,139 married males, and 46,998 married females, 
60,809 widowers and divorced men, and 130,135 widows and 
divorced women, or a proportion of 61 per cent. children and 
unmarried adults, 32°3 per cent. married persons, and 6°7 per cent. 
widowed and divorced. 

In Switzerland therefore it will be seen that the number of 
females exceeds the number of males, the exact proportion being 
104 females to every 100 males. The following table will show 
the distribution of the population according to age :— 
































Age Periods. Males. Females. Total. 
Up to 5 years................ L673 24 167,232 334,086 
“ere UU aes ieee 149,900 149,325 299,22 

Tees Lin see ae. 136,924 137,564 274,488 
OW a Oe. adateese 2 Pee 134,282 135,470 269,752 
De eh Osi ccincmsdereseand- 114,039 122,261 236,300 
Pg ON BS ee ere ee C7545 101,307 199,082 
BU epee setcaiie osstacss 94,500 99,445 193,945 
BOM ge OM eccspecnaetsvenetccs 94,020 98,218 192,238 
eA Noni te: Ge eae Cea 85,619 91,176 176,795 
Ay SWUM og Pooch va sedeccs 0: 94,926 79,410 154,336 
BPO) Ot tacts. reese ie sci 67,932 74,246 142,178 
DOW AGNE  Regiccetece. ach. 57,838 63,854 121,692 
OOS tO ire F conse boon aeans 44,149 49,961 94,110 
By sven Or hee chean gentatchs 33,806 37,028 70,834 
TORS Oe a ots 22,566 24,829 475395 
DPM OU Neer Wes ceet 12,809 13,663 26,472 
oti gt) 5 Re aR ea 4,782 5,050 9,832 
ie Ue 2! 5 a a 1213 1,222 2,425 
Oo han OD ates te ts acsthen ss 203 189 392 
9D ~:~ LOQmcscacicncinevex. 20 24 44 
100 and above ............:. — 2 2 

1,394,626 1,451,476 2,846,102 





M. Loua says that the manner in which the Swiss census returns 
are compiled precludes the possibility of producing any statement 
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showing the classification of the population by occupations, the 
information given on this head not being of a sufficiently detailed 
character to enable any reliable or accurate deduction to be drawn 
from it. 

In Belgium the census enumeration was taken on the 31st 
December, 1880, on a plan substantially the same as that adopted 
in France, by which information was obtained as to the exact 
numbers of the population actually in the country at the time 
of the enumeration or temporarily absent from home, and the 
numerical strength was 5,520,009, as compared with 5,336,185 
in 1876, 4,827,833 in 1866, 4,529,560 in 1856, and 4,337,196 
in 1846. The total superficies of the country is stated to be 11,370 
square miles, making the mean population 487 to the square 
mile. The number of dwellings amounted to 1,127,322, of which 
65,240 were unoccupied ; and we gather from this that there are 36 
inhabited houses to every square kilometre of territory in Belgium. 
As regards the distribution of the population generally, there are 
2,417 communes having less than 5,000 inhabitants in each, and 
166 with a population exceeding this number; the actual number 
inhabiting the former being 3,143,232, and the latter 2,376,777 
persons. In the less important districts there is an average of 
4°85 persons to eyery inhabited house, and in the more populous 
neighbourhoods 5°75, while the average for the country generally is 
5:20. The number of separate families in 1880 was 1,210,706, or 
4°56 to each family. The population was made up of 2,758,469 
males and 2,761,540 females, the latter being, it will be observed, 
slightly in excess of the former. 

As regards nationality and extraction the population of Belgium 
is thus divided :— 


Born in Belgium or naturalised........... .... 51376,748 
OM CUI TROP ER es otta assess <Ovvedotevtonshoespestoes Meeet 143,261 
Dotal siecccisnee coer 5,520,009 


From this it will be seen that only 2°6 per cent. of the entire 
population are of foreign extraction, the Netherlands, Germany, © 
and France furnishing the largest contingent. 

The following tables will show the composition of the popula- 
tion according to civil status and age :— 





Total. Proportion 


Males. Females. per Cen 


























Unmarried and children.... | 1,761,160 1,680,791 3,441,951 62°4 


Married ficsaccane tet poessanceme 878,802 875,561 1,754,363 317 
Wid Owed. ooccilvtcraetaseceseeneses 117,479 203,841 321,320 5°8 
DEVOI COG wssdsreWveincoavinst nets 1,028 Lee 2,375 O'1 











SS 


2,758,469 25761,540 5,520,009 100°0 
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Age Periods. Males. Females. . Total. 

Up to 5 years....3.......0 343,699 338,934 682,611 
OE sgt BLOW deb caeep ables 0k Ssh 308,611 304,633 613,244 
Oh) ae ae 278,563 274,346 552,909 
eis LAW bes sitiaiNinseoeivsss 256,356 251,549 507,905 
BR PS ek sons scorgerasiy- 231,610 231,364 462,974 
BOOM ett DO” sa cherseesdhesedsiee. 196,064 193,911 389,975 
BOT Gs DOO). -0tsavrad «dhl 175,430 176,299 351,729 
op CAO, te Sivcetacs dase: 174,903 173,057 347,960 
AR ELON a thy intact 296,841 295,822 592,663 
Bem OL) bok. lscgens oscar 238,535 239,855 478,390 
21 Pitpdlly bi Batali lhe te 158,993 169,223 328,216 
TOTS BOF IES, Fe 80,611 89,976 170,587 
80) 5,,5 HOOK, sume sags. 17,580 21,229 38,809 
90s," OO eyeing 613 1,170 1,783 
She LO nae 5, 77 155 232 
ADOVE LOO ee ci tescceusvash 5 17 22 
Popa ecsc!. 2,758,469 2,761,540 5,520,009 





As regards the degree of education of the inhabitants, excluding 
children under 7 years of age, 1,632,398 males and 1,497,676 females 
are able to read and write, while 653,419 males and 798,044 females 
are without education, or in other words the illiterate population 
is represented by a proportion of 31°7 per cent. 


IV.—The Agricultural Orisis in Europe. 


TRANSLATED from an article by Dr. O. I Broch in the Journal de 
la Société de Statistique de Paris, January, 1885 :— 


There can scarcely be a more interesting economic question at 
the present time than the'state of agriculture and the cause of the 
depression from which it is now suffering, and it is important that 
we should be able to trace the causes of that depression, and to 
analyse how far they are of a climatic or temporary character, and 
to what extent they may be due to the competition of foreign 
produce. That this depression has existed for some considerable 
time there can be no question, and its effects have not been 
confined to one country alone, but have made themselves felt 
throughout the whole of Western Europe. The cycle of depres- 
sion is by no means of recent growth, in fact it may be said to 
date from about the year 1873, and has not only weighed with 
great severity upon small occupiers and tenant farmers, but has 
also affected large landed proprietors, who have equally suffered 
from the pressure of foreign competition, particularly that of the 
United States. It has been urged in their behalf that under the 
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present conditions of agricultural industries, it will be well nigh 
impossible to carry on the cultivation of cereals at a profit. 

As regards the smaller occupiers their lot is not such a hard 
one, as they themselves are the largest consumers of their own 
produce, and moreover the other occupations in which they may 
be engaged enable them to bear the proportion of taxation that is 
imposed upon them, and to provide themselves with the actual 
necessaries of life. It has been frequently asked, are there any 
real grounds for complaint, and have not the evils complained 
of, in the majority of cases, been grossly exaggerated? What is 
likely to be the future of grain cultivation in Western Europe? In 
what direction should agricultural industries be directed with a 
view to the amelioration of their condition? In answering these 
questions a study of statistics will very materially assist us, as they 
throw a considerable light upon the points at issue. 

We may premise by observing, that although even at the 
present time the effects of agricultural depression are still acutely — 
felt, it would be unfair to confine our observations solely to the 
past year, as it was in every sense a most exceptional one; harvests 
were uniformly abundant throughout the whole of Western Europe, 
and beyond the Atlantic, a phenomenon very rarely observable, as 
it is generally to be found that an abundant harvest in one 
hemisphere is coincident with a deficient harvest in the other. 
The year 1884 therefore, as we have stated, must be regarded as 
a most exceptional one, and meteorological conditions being alike 
favourable in both hemispheres, the harvests were abundant, and 
as a natural consequence there was a rapid fall in the prices of 
cereals. 

The following tables will show the annual average prices of 
erain on the markets of Copenhagen, Hamburg, and Berlin, and in 
England, France, and Belgium in 1860, and in each year from 
1870 down to the latest date for which the returns are avail- 
able :— 


Copenhagen. Average Price per Quarter of Rye, Burley, and Oats. 











Average Price per Quarter. 
Years. So PP a aS SS ee 
Rye. Barley. Oats. 

Sona: S. 4d: Ss. od 

LEGO Me fieoscsebdeontes ZO.9r1 24 8 1g? a 
aA O tate cvicaceunee 29) fi 25 6 17,580 
Re aa Rion as 2a 1S ae 
Ay A Man kt heli 32 29 11 18, 64 
TOE We date tell 38 en Sh yee | 21 i 
V4 Li Ce RemeM pets 33°97 Sra a aye 
75 tr a 31 {10 30 «68 22th 6 
“ Girerenscteee cents 333s jl 4 23196 
77 Be taih Coceeond 28 = 8 29 nO 10 sips 
78 Ly a tae ee 20 ae 26 3 16. 6 
LSE saa ree 26 aD 28 4 7 as 
BESO Paeatoreecracsst eWhet 20 eb 20 Jae 
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Hamburg. Average Price per Quarter of Wheat, Rye, Barley, and Oats. 


Average Price per Quarter. 


























Years. 

Wheat. Rye. Barley. | Oats. 
Sa: $0: Sg Oh; s. d. 
OUT foess eee 328 Ay 4 32 4 7 ih LES ag, 
BeBe esens 41 = 29d One A: 17.4 
“6 ek ee AOR, 35 «(9 207 9 20 5 
is Ce Gig 38 2 areal 195.9 
panes Se 45 3 4 = 22 ay 
ST Ae ec: Aza 9 37. 8 cy a) 24 10 
PDS sconce 42, 9 37 1 Ba OS 24 10 
BY Gaps cos carne 45 3 36 8 ate 14 22 11 
Ei pee Biers 4) 6 Are 1G 23 «4 
hs IRE 48 I! 3601 pHi iee 22 3 
Ae VeRO eae: 2306 Rie ne Ws 
SOU coca Eien 39 - 36.ng Et Teta 





Berlin. Average Price per Quarter of Rye. 
So ay 


SOD eee eerie ert err nenen emir rertes Ee gat 
QUIN eee ee) St neater i See Smee 280 EI 
C7 0 LAER OCEANS Rete one eno 2A te.9 
Ah re RD sce AIRS SEEN AONE 2 6ee 
Go ae certo eer ee Oa eRe A Se ne hice 26he ak 
DERE oe DPS oh iit AOI i 4o II 
BRE cbt ARR em IER LEE ad | SNR ee ie aoe 0 3 
yd Feeney 4 WO ane RRS he OCR BD ee 
EY ak Plo cre a ere rate omens fh ten er a Rae BC 
Bf Se ee Oe enn ee en ee ed suey, Sy, 
Bi Tl cole ae POR a5 EW F650) 
Soares ee eine em SE Bie 
Fa aM b. vase aunt tear techs adhe ouvess Eee ERE er Ase 

England. Average Price per Quarter of Home Grown Wheat, Barley, 
and Oats. 





Average Price per Quarter. 











Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
d. Seasd: gold, 
3 36 «7 2 é 
10 iy OAs ie pipes ai 
8 36 «2 2 2 
- sy deena s pwita 3 
8 40 5 mean oy 
8 44 11 23.0100 
2 38 «5 285 48 
2 35 «2 2.6." 03 
9 39-8 PALO ise 
5 40 2 py ery 
10 34 - ye a 
4 331 ZR 
4 Bb “wkd ZLeiR9 
1 NR ey 2% 410 
4 31 10 2 Th ck 
8 30 «68 20 po 3 
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| France. Average Price per Quarter of ‘Wheat, Rye, Barley, and Oats. 


Average Price per Quarter. 























Years. 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
6 a: es vane So ds s. Gs 
1 SHO. sscitees Ag ST I Not stated Not stated Not stated 

BT Neds tones: | Ages 37. 4 Zi anes 23. «3 
Sf US odessbikeon | 59. 8 37.—s«B a3 his 25 «8 
1 Bis sdabaies ee en 31 «66 25 ne 19s 
id ee astra 59: 9 36 10 30 +11 23-2 
WC eee ei B86 40 1 35° == 26 4 
TBE, .ctthiees 45 0 - 312% 6 28% 4 24° 9 
($4 eee oa 43.2 7 32. «6 Lom ial 25 «6 
HG Ln pbs ae ee Oo] 35.27 30 10 24 2 
A ha ie ae isthe Be eho 33 11 as 23° 2 
6S yarns ve ey 5I - 35. 2 29 = «88 21 10 
go Ur LAR ak 53 0 *4. 37 1 30" 5 23. 2 
‘BIS... els. 5r 120 34. «6 28.5.8 22 4 
Ar A ea 50 - 32 5 26 St pra e 
28 Serena whet 7 B00 TL 26 10 Bho 


Belgium. Average Price. per Quarter of Wheat, Rye, Barley, and Oats. 





Average Price per Quarter. 














Years. 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
&. dad. sd. Cea $. 5 ies 
USO0 Mecerysager Dor Se variceal | ‘7 a we 33 10 
EPO wath sacs ses BG epee 36. 16 320 =O - 
ira levee ae Se —— = —_ —: 
MID Cass chsctcnns — — — — 
UG ey oo — — — 
AE RN eee — | — — — 
27h PON cer Mines Az aan 24 11 34. 10 32. 6 
PD wewenasiotors —e — — — 
Ee Peace ice eee — — — — 
if ee Bees 34 7 eter 219 
BO tasers tenst 48 tag, 34° 3 oT eg 20 5 
SOT arte das SLi | 38 9 eho: pA pes 
"BL caret, 51 ye 40 - feeds PARR 





It would be interesting to study the question as to how far the 
competition with the United States and Russia has affected the 
general diminution in prices, of which farmers, more particularly 
in France, so much complain. 

The competition of the United States on the European markets © 
first made itself felt in the year 1860, but it was not until the end 
of the Civil War that it assumed any serious proportions. For 
the first few years immediately succeeding the war, which drained 
this immense country both of blood and treasure, the exportation 
of cereals did not exercise that influence on the European markets 
which it subsequently did. Dating from the year 1868 however, 
the American harvests have always exercised a marked influence on 
prices, which in 1874 became preponderating. And it is also from 
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this period that the enormous development of railway enterprise ia 
America and steam navigation generally throughout the world 
commenced to date. A glance at the following tabular statement 
will show the extent of the progress made since the year 1850 in 
the United States as regards her population, the cultivation and 
exportation of wheat, and in the construction and. extension of 


railways :— 



































Wheat Cultivation. - Length: 
Exports of 
Years. | Population. Average of Railway 
Acreage. Production. Produce | per Wheat. Line 
Acre. Open, | 
No. Acres. | ees i tie rag ae Miles. . 
1850... | 23,191,000} 7,000,000 | 100,400,000 14°3 800,000 9,021 
- 760....| 31,445,000 | 12,000,000 | 173,100,000 14°4 4,100,000 | 30,600 
- 765... | 88,558,000 | 12,300,000 | 148,500,000 1270 - 10,000,000 | 35,100 
27 Ose — 18,900,000 | 235,800,000 12°4 36,600,000: |. 52,900 
$75 sti — 26,400,000} 292,100,000 I1’O 53,000,000 | 74,100 
UDes — 27,600,000 | 289,300,000 10°4 55,100,000 | -76,800 
BA (hoa: — 26,300,000 | 364,200,000 13°9 40,300,000: | 79,100 
Fes: — 32,100,000 | 420,100,000 Lit 72,400,000 | 81,800 
Pe. ~~ 32,500,000 | 448,700,000 13°8 122,300,000 | 86,500 
*80 .. | 50,153,000 } 37,900,000] 498,500,000 | 3°: | 158,200,000 | 93,500 
i OL: — 37,700,000 | 380,300,000 10°1 150,600,000. | 103,300 
», ?82....|52,000,000 | 37,100,000 |. 504,300,000 13°6 95,300,000. | 114,900 
OCs ede 421,100,000 106,400,000. | 120,600 


36,500,000 


11°5 





* The Winchester bushel is smaller than the imperial bushel by one thirty-second part. 





From 1870 to 1880 the papubeiah of the United States increased 
to the extent of 35 per cent., but in this increase immigration 
played no inconsiderable part. During the quinquennial period 
ended 30th June, 1884, immigration, brought to.the shores of the 
United States alone, approximately three millions of people, the 
majority of whom were of a productive or. marriageable age, and 
therefore became a direct addition to the producing and wealt 1 
increasing element of the country of their adoption. From. 1870 
to 1882 the acreage under wheat cultivation had almost doubled, 
and the production had certainly more than doubled; while if we 
look at the expansion of the railway system we find that while the 
total length of line open in 1870 only amounted to 52,900 miles, in 
1882 it amounted to 114,900 miles. 

In 1882 the total acreage under corn crops and potatoes 
amounted to 128 million acres, that is, more than three:times the 
extent of land under similar cultivation in- France... These-128 
million acres were distributed as follows :— 


* Acres. 
Under wheat ivi iiniensg. 0. sdeccstege 37,000,000 or 29 per cent. 
PEA, Sons SO eo Nese eee eee ried WSN Re Re Gey A ne ee 
pr MDOBLO Vin iy type heat oon snnabho -nonae 2,300;000 178... .55 
bien ODUS is AUN VAM UTE Sets oe oohernstoah 18,470,000 5.14°3.....95 
Da LN TY Dc 5 AES RCS Oe: 840,000 ,, o6  ,, 
EER CLV AM ny yA tie + ee eee ae 65,600,000 ,, 51.0, 
MOORS LOCH nen hak, tie 2b FOL000 pO ns 
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The extent of land under corn crops and potatoes amounted 
therefore to 128 million acres, of which 37 millions were under 
wheat cultivation, while comparing this with France we find that 
taking the same period, the acreage under grain properly so called 
does not exceed 38 million acres. 

Coming next to the question of the export trade in wheat from 
the. United States, it appears that while in the year 1860 the 
quantity exported only amounted to between 4 and 5 million 
bushels, it rose in 1873-74 to over 36 millions, and in 1880-81 to 
150 millions. The exportation has necessarily varied very con- 
siderably with the harvests, but it is estimated that in the worst 
harvest years an average amount of from 100 to 140 million bushels 
may be relied upon as being available for export, and this would be 
equivalent to half of the total production of France. And although 
the industrial population, who are consumers of wheat without 
being producers, are considerably on the increase in the United 
States, it may reasonably be assumed that for some considerable 
time,to come, how long it is impossible to predict, there will be 
increased quantities of grain available for export from this country. 
And this-‘may be accounted for not so much by reason of the vast 
extent of arable land and virgin soil in the country, but more 
particularly by the changes that have been effected in the system 
of cultivation, greater attention being paid to the science of 
agriculture as the population augmented and the land increased 
in value. 

If the total yield of wheat in the United States does not at the 
present time average more than about 12 bushels per acre, this 
average is considerably exceeded in some parts of the country, 
notably in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois, States most 
densely populated, where it is as high as 17 or 18 bushels per acre. 

Another country which has made great progress in the develop- 
ment of agricultural industries is Russia, and the improvement has 
been more particularly noticeable since the liberation of the serfs 
in 1863, and the extension of the railway system. In this country 
particular attention appears to be devoted to the cultivation of rye, 
but owing to the absence of any reliable statistics of agriculture in 
Russia in recent years, it is almost impossible to obtain any accurate 
information as to the extent of land under cultivation and the 
acreage produce of the various crops for any year later than 1872, 
when the returns were as follows :— 





Area Average Produce 


























Er0p. under Cultivation. Produce. per Acre. 

Acres. Bushels. Bushiels. 
VVAIORG ta ctvcncacisnntes eer mee 28,743,000 157,800,000 54 
Vi Be etn See in ndoasiten ae eer ee 66,398,0Cc0 543,600,000 8*2 
US SELOY ccna i. Meaepss se yeareuane 15,511,000 119,300,000 a4 
(OR Le PR erme reenter es 7, 532,818,000 540,¢00,000 164 
VU RIZO fees. sncsvacascse ee 11,310,000 86,300,000 9°6 
BOLALOOR eons ssoncsnessooss ages 3,169,000 370,900,000 119°9 














otal ech. shang 157,949,000 1,817,900,000 — 
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It is generally admitted that of late years the production of 
cereals in Russia has considerably increased, and although it is 
impossible to obtain any exact data as to the actual amounts 
now annually produced, the following estimates may be taken as 
approximately correct :— 


Bushels. Bushels. 
RVIOIORU -..cidaveserm -nt ceo cccaaees 250,000,000 or g‘o per acre. 
BANGS’ o, WELEE pense cRtedeuasie oaceeoee 704,000,000 ,,  10°6 3 
Barley 42a edocs 137,000,000 ,,  8°9 4 
Oats e .. Cee ee lee 577,000,000 ,, 17°6 S 
Potatoes....; ceseecca codons cscae 350,000,000 ,, 111°4 Fe 


The following tabular statement will show the extent to which 
the export trade in cereals is carried on in Russia, together with the 
total length of railway lines open in each year from 1870 to 1882 :— 





























Grain Exported. Length of 
Years. Railway Lines Open. 
Wheat. Other Kinds. 
Bushels. Bushels. Miles. 
NE ca Re 57,300,000 65,900,000 6,700 
“2 ie SMO ages 66,509,000 67,500,000 4,000 
aba ee Bae 54,300,000 32,900,000 9,100 
"WES sa Sheree aR Ea 37,300,000 75,700,000 10,000 
PLAN Cre Aistecotees 44,000,000 107,400,000 11,500 
{Gis rene oie! 55;000,0CO 74,000,000 12,100 
BL Ores ot Mec: MT535300;000 92,000,000 12,600 
Bb aoa por Gas does 50,100,000 126,000,000 13,000 
“10 Noe eae 99,500,000 40,500,000 13,600 
BO ee, 80,300,000 141,900,000 13,800 
ease 47,300,000 102,000,000 14,600 
gto cee 47,200,000 86,200,000 14,200 
EAR eL) AE). 73,900,000 126,500,000 14,200 





The exportation of cereals must necessarily be largely influenced 
by facilities of the means of transport, and in this respect, Russia 
is greatly deficient. She owns in Hurope vast tracts of most fertile 
land, but rendered comparatively valueless by reason of the fact 
that they are imperfectly cultivated and in many cases from the 
absence of the means of communication, almost inaccessible. If 
therefore Russia now exports annually between 70 and 80 million 
bushels of wheat, it may reasonably be assumed that in the not 
very distant future, when her railway system becomes more 
developed, a considerable increase in the export of grain will be 
observable from this vast empire, which for years to come will 
maintain her reputation as an essentially corn growing country. 

Among the other Huropean countries only Denmark, Hungary, 
and Roumania are enabled to export grain to any considerable 
extent, owing to the excess production in these countries beyond. 
the wants of their own population. As regards Denmark a 
considerable falling off has for some time been apparent in the 
exportation of cereals, and the excess of exports over imports of 
every description of grain and of farinaceous products, the latter 
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reduced to the quantity of grain from which they are derived, 
appears to have Vil sa as follows for the undermentioned 
periods :— 


Panods Excess of Exports over 








Imports. 

Bushels. 
LEST) (6)! ea ve ee oe a 9,100,000 
“PC ESP Oe ae ai Se ER a 10,900,000 
Rep OF acbccckl daveuanderes 5,100,000 
Be Pe Mie shos saan cucaeas 4,600,000 





To this quantity wheat only contributes to the extent of about 
2 million bushels. It is quite within the range of possibility that 
Denmark, whose industrial and commercial population is rapidly on 
the increase, may during the course of the next few years cease to 
be included among those countries from which regular supplies of 
grain are drawn. 

In Hungary about 20 million acres are devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of grain and potatoes, of which about 6 million acres are 
under wheat, and approximately 4 million under maize. During 
the three years ending 1882 the production of wheat has averaged 
as follows :— 


Bushels. 
LSRO ile iia Ws aAIG Ss conchleaceeatebe 47,000,COO 
ORS Lope. MER SISTINE. casks ek danceo ome 86,000,c00 
Sacer roe Roce. Be cee 126,000,000 


And as regards the export of wheat from Austro-Hungary the 
average amount during the period comprised between the years 
1879-83 has generally exceeded 10 million bushels. The quantity 
produced 1 in Hungary over and above the wants of her own popula- 
tion is very considerable but a large amount of this is required for 
home consumption in Austria. 

In Roumania about 7 million acres are under grain cultivation, 
and the annual average production is as follows :— 


Bushels. Bushels. 
Wheat 2iis.e4neas 3 3,000,000 Oats) Nae ans 8,200,Cc00 
Hive WRAL eee 5,500,000 RENTZO, 63.43, 24 RS 104,000,000 
Parley ats eee 19,000,000 Other kinds ........ 8,000,000 


It may be taken that in good harvest years Austro-Hungary 
and Roumania together supply Western Kurope with an average 
annual amount of 37 million bushels of grain of all kinds, and to 
this amount wheat contributes to the extent of about 17 millon 
bushels. 

Among other grain producing countries Egypt, British North 
America, ‘Chili, British India, and Australasia are all engaged in a 
large export trade in wheat, and a reference to the following table 
may be interesting, as showing the quantity annually exported from 
these countries to the United Kingdom, this county taking almost 
the whole of their exports :— 
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~ Years. Egypt. British!’ Chili. Australasia. | British India. 
North America. 

o Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

1869 ....! 1,800,000 5,000,000 1,000,c00 330,000 2,;COO 
arid ae 193,000 5,200,000 1,100,000 157,000 15,000 
i 1,600,000 6,000,000 936,000 585,000 406,000 
hee 4,300,000 3,200,000 2,600,000 924,000 289,000 
PTB? | 24,300,000 6,900,000 2,907,000 3,325,000 1,400,000 
PTA bi 542,000 7,000,000 3,556,000 1,000,000 1,900,000 
*75 ....) 3,900,000 6,000,000 1,600,000 2,030,000 24.00,000 
71 Ord...| 214,100,000 4,400,400 1,800,000 4,800,000 6,000,000 
TLE. sears} <-49500,000 5,400,000 1,400,000 785,000 | 11,230,000 
abs uae 400,000 4,800,000 9 3,000 2,600,000 3,300,000 
Tom. 35795,000 8,800,090 2,600,000 4,000,000 1,600,000 
80...) 2,900,coo | ° 7,000,000 2,500,000 7,800,000 5)900,C0O 
81 ....| 1,900,000 5,300,000 2,000,000 5,400,000 13,500,000 
Beir ses 322,000 4,900,000 3,000,000 4,500,000 | 15,600,000 
83... | 2,200,000 3,300,000 4,100,000 4,900,000 20,700,000 











Thus it will be seen that the average supplies from these 
countries for the quinquennial period ending 1883, amounted to the 
large total of 28 million bushels; and having regard to the export 
to destinations other than the United Kingdom, it may safely be 
assumed that there is an average annual supply available from these 
countries of more than 30 million bushels; and it may be added 
that in the case of Australasia and British India the quantity 
exported increases year by year. 

As regards the rest of Western Europe, it is more or less 
dependent upon a regular supply of imported grain, the quantity 
necessarily varying with the condition of the home harvests; and 
it has been estimated that taking the most recent years the average 
annual excess of imports over exports of wheat in the United 
Kingdom, France, and Germany, amounts respectively to 123, 41, 
and 13 million bushels. 

The causes which have contributed to this excess of imports are 
to be found in the development of industry and commerce, and in 
the ever increasing numbers of the industrial population in these 
countries, with which the increase in grain production has been 
unable to keep pace. The United Kingdom was the first to undergo 
a revolution in this respect, and to effect a change from an agricul- 
tural country well able to meet with her own produce the demands 
for home consumption of grain, to a country essentially industrial 
and commercial, dependent for her requirements upon a regular 
supply of imported food stuffs. It is not more than a century and 
a half ago that England exported in good harvest years some 
300,000 bushels of corn, and it was only towards the end of the 
last century that the importation of grain into the United Kingdom 
commenced to be an absolute necessity. And here it may be 
observed that agriculture itself is far from being on the decline in 
the United Kingdom; on the contrary, it is in this country that we 
find the greatest attention devoted to every branch of the science, 
and although there undoubtedly may be found in a few districts, a 
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falling off in the acreage under grain cultivation, this is amply 
compensated by an extension in the area in others. The reason for 
the necessity of importing cereals into the United Kingdom is 
clearly that the progress of the development of agriculture has not 
been in proportion to the increase of her population. Great 
Britain and Ireland together, whose combined population did not 
exceed at the commencement of the present century 17 millions, 
which had increased in 1848 to 26 millions, now numbers 36 millions 
of inhabitants; and as the total annual production of grain and 
bread stuffs only averages 385 million bushels, of which barely 
110 millions consist of wheat, the deficiency has necessarily to be 
made up by drawing upon foreign supplies. 

In Germany, rye preponderates as much in its production as its 
consumption by the people, and it was in this crop that a falling off 
commenced about the year 1852, when it first became necessary to 
have recourse to foreign importations. Since that year the 
quantities imported have almost invariably exceeded the exports, 
the average annual excess during the last ten years amounting to as 
much as 28 million bushels. As regards German wheat production, 
since 1876 the harvests have been almost a total failure, and of 
recent years the average annual excess of imports over exports of 
this description of grain has been about 14 million bushels, while 
the barley harvests have almost regularly failed since 1870, and 
oats since 1872. The following tabular statement will show the 
excess of imports over exports of wheat, barley, rye, and oats in 
each year from 1878 to 1882 inclusive :— 





Excess of Imports over Exports. 














Years. 
Wheat. Barley. Rye. Oats. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
1873 Avussc| . 10,000,000 7,400,000 27,000,060 9,000,000 
REO tebgtestnn tes 11,000,000 2,600,000 47,600,000 12,100,000 
jt Dah Seek kee 1,800,000 5,500,000 23,800,000 4,100,000 
ROL Sige sak 1 1,000,000 10,200,000 19,800,000 . 7,400,000 
Oye Te 22,000,000 11,000,000 23,100,000 17,300,000 





Coming next to the question of the area under cultivation and 
the average results of the harvests in Germany for the period 
comprised between 1878 and 1882, a reference to the following 
table will be useful :— 





Area 











. Average Produce 
crop: under Cultivation. Erulnchene i Acre. 
Acres. Bushels. Bushels. 
VV CAG ce nauossvinsnlees ee 54.00,000 101,700,000 18°8 
YD 8 ac cseoscatigt ase 14,632,000 227,400,000 15°6 
MOOI OY of Sees csasbtesstees sete 4,000,000 94,600,000 23°6 
CORISTO Gc ee 9,200,C00 247,200,000 26°8 


POTALOOS AS, AEE. 6,800,000 789,500,000 116‘1 





a 
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Taking therefore for the same period the population of Germany, 
which averaged about 45 millions, if we deduct 12 million bushels 
of wheat and 33 million bushels of rye required for sowing, we find 
that the consumption in that country amounted to about 2 bushels 
of wheat and 4°3 bushels of rye per head of population. 

France since the year 1826 has, as a general rule, been dependent 
upon a regular supply of foreign imported wheat, but it was not 
until the year 1851 (with one or two exceptions, notably the good 
harvest years 1858-60, 1864-66, and 1875) that the imports exceeded 
the exports to any appreciable extent, and we find from the annual 
tables of trade prepared by the French Customs Department that 
the extent of the excess imports of wheat over exports during the 
period 1860-65 averaged about 8 millions of bushels; in 1865-69 
about g millions, and in the period 1870-75 it amounted to over 
13 millions; while during the period comprised between 1876 and 
1880 this excess of imports rose to 41 million of bushels. 

A reference to the following table will show the average extent 
of land under wheat cultivation, the estimated produce, and the 
yield per acre in France during the seven years ended 1882 :— 























Crop. Acreage. Production. Yield per Acre. 
Fen Acres. i. Oe Bushels. 
IVE PO tiUee cau cuaes ateee sees 17,100,000 273,600,000 16°0 
IOC) CEA, ata. s ees: c1a1 1,100,000 16,900,000 15°3 
Hye) kes. Bedaeth cored 4,500,000 69,600,000 Tse 
JAG Oh ai ae ina Be Brace + 2,500,000 48,700,000 19°5 
OOo eg Manan tals exduiieas 8,300,000 208,800,000 26" 2 
Buckwheat ...3.:.0<.-.4-400%: 1,600,000 27,100,000 16°9 
Maize and millet. ........ 1,700,000 27,600,000 16°2 
OCs GOegH ete: ta. cestctesee 3,200,000 325,509,000 ACE, 


Out of a total of 40 million acres under corn crops and potatoes, 
18 millions, or 45 per cent., are under wheat and mixed corn. 
The average production of wheat and mixed corn is 290 million 
bushels, from which must be deducted 40 millions for sowing, and 
the excess of imports over exports of wheat during the same 
period has averaged 42 million bushels. From this it follows that 
the consumption of wheat and mixed corn in France during the 
septennial period 1876-82 has averaged 291 million bushels 
annually, thus giving a proportion of 7°8 bushels per head of 
population. As regards other descriptions of grain, the consump- 
tion is very much more restricted than in the majority of Huropean 
countries. 

The following tabular statement will show in a comparative 
form the average yield per acre of grain and potatoes in the 
principal countries of Western Hurope, and in Russia, Hungary, 
the United Stat «;.and Australasia :— | 
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Average Yield per Acre of 






































Countries. 

Wheat. | Spelt. | Rye. | Barley. | Oats. | , npc d eat,| Maize. |Potatoes. 

Bshls. | Bshls.| Bshls.| Bshls. | Bsh]s.| Bshls.| Bshls. | Bshls. 
Norway .....c8ln average | 247 | — |26°8 | 31'0 13893 | — | — | 229°1 
Sweden .........c000.. 1878-81} 199 | — |19°9 | 33°5 |33°5 | — a 1211 
Denmark ..,......:.; ?76-81| 246 | — | 246 | 27°72 |298 | — — 94°9 
Germany ............ °78-82| 18°7 | 17°2 |15°6 | 23°6 | 268 | — — | 12171 
POLO. .cutascsnt "78-82 | 22°77 | — |18°4 | 36°6 |41°5 [1776 | — | 1791 
BeLeTUIM | eee e2s. 78-82 | 23°38 | — |22°3 | 34°6 |40°4 | — | — | 164'1 
United Kingdom average| 35°2 | — |33°4 | 37°8 [334] — | — oo 
(TIN Ber Ess ieka. fae 1876-82] 16°0 | 164 |15°5 | 19°5 |25°2 | 169 | 16°2 | 101°7 
ey sese Fs pasbadantaee M9-80) 12:00.) =e [Repel ih B'S) he 9 Gy be 832056 | Fer eaie 
ATISEY 1) 0- pees ansanare °79-81| 15°55 | — |14°3 | 16°8 | 200}; — — | 130°0 
FEUD GUE, (case scence average| 11°77 | — | — | 160 |179 | — | 17-4 | 1068 
SUSSTEA wetted a 90m | LOG 8tg TTC! P96 PP ee 
United States ....1878-82| 12:0 | — | 12-7 21°7 | 26°3 | 14°2 | 24°4 75°8 
Australasia ........ 78-82) 10°2 |. — |) fpar: | 279 fh) | 884] rary 














From the above it will be seen that the United Kingdom is the 
country distinguished by the highest average wheat production, and 
if England alone were to be considered we should find that the 
proportionate yield would be higher even than that shown for the 
whole of the United Kingdom. For example, the average yield per 
acre of wheat in England is estimated at 40 bushels, and compared 
with this the figures for France, Austria, and Italy sink into com- 
parative insignificance. 

The proportionate yield in Russia it will be observed is remark- 
ably low, and the same may be said of the United States; though 
in the latter country particularly in the eastern and central States, 
- where the population is densest, and where land is most valuable, 
there 1s a decided tendency to an increased yield. And it is to 
the change from the extensive to an intenser cultivation, as well 
as to the opening up of new ground by the development of the 
railway system in recent years, that the immense progress made in 
the agricultural industries of the United States is to be attributed. 
There is therefore only too good reason to assume that the 
American competition will become still more keen, and that the 
agricultural produce of that country will increase in far greater 
proportion than the growth of its population. 

In Italy the average yield is not higher than in the United 
States, but in this country also there are certain districts, par- 
ticularly in the north, where agriculture is making considerable 
progress. As regards France she is certainly far in advance of 
Austria and Italy in the matter of her annual yield of crops, but 
as an agricultural country she makes but little progress owing to 
the absence of any improvement in the old processes employed in 
her agricultural industries. Although France generally is much 
behind her neighbours in the matter of her average wheat produc- 
tion, in certain districts of the north very good returns in the 
wheat yield are shown, the average produce per acre amounting 
to as much as 26°7 bushels, while to the south of the Loire the 
_ average is as low as II‘I. 
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The reason of this inferiority is not far to seek, it undoubtedly 
lies in the fact that liberal supplies of good farm yard manures are 
not applied in sufficient quantities to the soil, though the question 
of manuring generally is far from being neglected. In this respect 
France compared with her neighbours, labours under very serious 
disadvantages, as owing to her lmited number of live stock it 
is impossible for her to obtain the necessary supplies of farm 
yard manures, and she is therefore forced to have recourse to 
artificial manures, which have not the same effect in fertilising the 
soil. In this connection a reference to the following table will be 
useful, as it shows for the principal countries the number of each 
description of live stock to every square kilométre of land under 
cereals of all kinds, potatoes, beetroot, tobacco, flax, hemp, colza, 
and vines, all of which more or less require a liberal supply of 
farm-yard manure :— 





Number of Live Stock to every Square Kilométre under Cultivation. 























Countries. 
writes Ack ae Oxen. Cows. Goats. Pigs. 

No. No. No. No No. 
ENV ccrteses fesscaseonvertes ay 479 791 181 80 
BE ATOTL pu cide pe coves <sedessces 22 hal 40 5 21 
PPM VAT Hey, secsyctpneobost ct 29 124 rz t —_— 48 
SREEUMAIIY 04 foesssneseesdedeosss 29 91 141 15 53 
PROM SH gyi east scsi s- 35 185 102 20 36 
PETIT ULUIR, oasehagncocescaateesech 22 113 119 20 52 
United Kingdom ........ be: 158 441 — 63 
EPO ovteatotecivasvensceess 20 59 116 78 29 
Do hahaa eae eeneaeeen 14 4:7 84 20 11 
PAMIBERIO AES ad sotds tom eats. 19 164 47 12 3 


Of all the countries of Western Hurope, France and Italy are 
the two which in proportion to the extent of their cultivated area 
requiring the application of animal manure, produce the least, and’ 
those countries which are the most remote from France are the 
richest in this respect. And again, as regards the two countries in 
question, the deficiency in farm yard manures is not made up by 
’ artificial manures, as the latter, in both, is applied only to a limited 
extent. On this point we may observe that while the United 
Kingdom annually imports, on an average, artificial manures in 
the shape of bones, fish, guano, and phosphates to the value of 
about 2 million pounds, France, which has an extent of cultivated 
land almost three times as great as that of the former country, 
imports but a third of this amount. In the purchase of guano it is 
estimated that’the United Kingdom expends annually a sum of 
800,coo/., while the French expenditure is very small as compared 
with this. 

Statistics therefore clearly show how necessary it is, in order to 
effect an improvement in French agricultural conditions, that a 
change should be made in the system of cultivation now in vogue ; 
an intenser cultivation should at once be adopted, a more liberal 
supply of artificial manure employed, greater attention paid to stock 
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breeding, the extent of land under grain cultivation diminished, and 
of grass land increased, thereby effecting an augmentation of the 
production of animal manure, and bringing it more in proportion to 
the area under cultivation. And again, as regards the introduction 
of foreign cattle into France, the fattening of which proves so 
remunerative to those engaged in the business, no other restric- 
tions should be placed on a free importation than those rendered 
absolutely necessary with a view to check the spread of cattle 
disease. 

But that which above all is most urgently needed is the means 
of extending a knowledge of the principles of agricultural science, 
and with a view to materially furthering the interests of agricul- 
turists generally by the establishment of agricultural laboratories 
throughout the country. Similar institutions placed at the disposal 
of farmers to assist them in the selection of the particular manures 
best adapted for each description of crop, to teach them the value 
of artificial manures, which are too often delivered in a condition 
almost worthless through adulteration, and to render them valuable 
assistance generally, have long been established in many countries. 

Unfortunately at the present time it is not an uncommon 
circumstance for artificial manure, guano, and even seed for sowing, 
to be sold to farmers so adulterated as to be almost useless; and as 
in many cases the farmers themselves are unable to detect the 
imposition, it 1s incumbent upon the State to come to their 
assistance, and prosecute the perpetrators of a frand by no means 
rare in the present state of commercial morality. 

It is also in the further development of agricultural credit that 
valuable assistance would be rendered to farmers in effecting the 
necessary change to an intenser cultivation. It is an established 
fact that in France the peasants are more industrious and 
economical than in almost any other country, but unfortunately 
they prefer to dispose of their spare capital in increasing their 
holdings rather than to devote it to an intenser cultivation of the 
soil they already possess. It is estimated that the capital laid out by 
the French peasant or small farmer in working his land, in the 
purchase of manures and agricultural machinery, and in stock- 
breeding, is much smaller in proportion than that invested by the 
English farmer. Agriculture generally would be greatly stimulated 
by an extension of the present credit system, and the particular 
credit required differs in many respects from the Oredit Foncier. 
While the latter is intended to supplement fixed capital, and is 
granted under the form of mortgage, the former should be based 
on the pecuniary resources of the borrower, or on his reputation for 
honesty and industry. In the Scandinavian countries it is chiefly 
through the numerous savings banks which are established through- 
out the country that advances are made to farmers, small tradesmen, 
and artisans to assist them in developing their business. The 
advances made by these institutions are usually secured by the 
guarantees of two or three persons who become sureties for the 
repayment of the sums advanced. 

In connection with the important question of the means whereby 
an improvement would be effected in the present condition of the 
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agricultural industries, we cannot insist too strongly upon the 
necessity of facilitating the transport of town sewage into the 
agricultural districts, and the circulation. of artificial manures 
prepared in ‘the country or introduced from abroad; while it is 
above all indispensable that every facility should be. offered for the 
rapid transport of the agricultural produce itself. Again, as 
regards the system of land tenure now in vogue in certain districts, 
many reforms are urgently needed, and fresh legislation is required 
with a view to offer inducements to occupiers to make such 
improvements and repairs as may be necessary for the better 
cultivation of their land and the enhancement of the value of: 
their holdings, by assuring to themselves the benefits that would’ 
ultimately be derived from such improvements. And lastly, there 
is much to be said in favour of putting an end to the excessive 
subdivision of land, so fatal to a good system of cultivation. In 
fact on this point we are of opinion that it would be advisable in 
some cases to follow the example so recently set in Norway, and 
insist upon a fresh distribution of land where excessive subdivision 
has rendered all profitable cultivation almost impossible. 

But reverting to the statistics of the production of cereals and 
potatoes in the various countries of Europe, and in the United 
States, Canada, and Australasia, the following summary will show 
the extent of this production, estimated for average years, together 
with the number of the inhabitants of each country according to 
the population returns for the year 1880 :— 


(000’s omitted.) | 


Production of 


























Countries Evers 
: tion. Wheat Buck- | Maize and 
Fea Boe VP A SRD Bean ORE 125] Cy Ca gt aeatiges Ww Eon ees 
Bshls. Bshls. Bshls. Bshls. Bshls. Bshls. Bshls. 

NOY WAY... .-n20e0se5o}oue 1,910;] 2,195,| 1,000,  4,400,| 10,700,| — — 19,500, 
Sweden ..........04... 4,570, 9,093,| 18,300,) 14,800,| 68,200,| -— — 46,200, 
Been MArk vos..c%40: 1,970, 6,615,| 15,400,) 20,600,} °28,300,;| — — 9,900, 
Finland yuki 2,060, — 11,000,; 6,000, 4,900,; — — 9,600, 
a ASIA slain 81,600, | 250,000, |704,000,| 13 7,000, | 577,000, | — — 349,200, 
Germany ............ 45,200, | 101,700, }227,000,| 94,600, | 247,200, | — — 489,000, 
BASIS EPID: « ..coee tases 22,1380, | 37,000,| 67,000,| 43,400,| 88,500,| — — 318,800, 
Biungary  ...¢.2..9z0; 15,610, | 70,900, | 38,000,} 37,700,| 44,800,; — 79,200, |100,900, 
Roumania............| 5,380, ] 33,000,| 5,500,] 19,200,| ~8,000,; — 104,000,} 8,200, 
Switzerland ........ 2,850, 2,200,| 8,500,) 1,400,| 5,200,; — _- 24,750 
WT Olan... ......cccssen0 4,110, ByA00, [5 - 9,100)) ance W1,800, |) 2,500, os 61,600, 
Belgium  ......05. 5,520, | 19,500, | 17,600, 3,600,| 22,300,|. — — 69,000, 
United Kingdom.] 35,200, | 104,000,| 1,700,} 96,000, | 140,200, | — a 206,000, 
BEPATICO » sicpitennscnaive 37,700, | 290,000, | 69,600,) 48,700, | 208,700, |27,000,}. 26,900, |325,000, 
1 sla cp deteliet 8 28,500, | 140,000,} — 17,600,| 18,400,| — — 27500, 
Spain........ eS en 16,800, |. 110,000, | 31,900,| 76,400,} 12,400,| — — By5CO, 
Portugal .......-..- 4,160, 8,200,| 6,300,) 1,600, 1,100,; — — 8,200, 
BATOCCO™ cosesslsccncsene 1,980, 4,400, — 1,600, -— — — — 
EUPICCY occnceshoscsee0 7,200, } 41,060, — —_ — — _- —— 
United States ....| 52,000, | 486,700, | 28,900,] 47,300, | 472,300, |10,700,/1,625,000, |165,000, 
BEA AOD ip oo50hessecveres 4,000, | 33,000;+--— 22,000, |. 74,200,| — — — 
Australasia ........ 3,000, | 32,600, — 2,100,| 16,500,| — 5,900, | 13,200, 
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It will be seen from the above that Europe, excluding Servia, 
for which country there is an absence of statistical data, had a total 
population in 1880 of 324 millions, and her average grain produc- 
tion in recent years amounted approximately to 5,000 million 
bushels. 

And here it may be observed that this total agrees very 
nearly with an estimate made by M. Toussaint Loua for the year 
1868, when he gave as the total production of grain 4,765 million 
bushels, the European population then being taken at 296 millions. 
It follows therefore that. the production of cereals has remained 
almost stationary during the twelve years intervening between the. 
date of the present estimate and that of M. Toussaint Loua, while 
the population has increased to the extent of 30 millions, and this 
shows very conclusively that the importation of foreign grain has 
become an absolute necessity in order that the average consumption 
per head of population should be maintained at the same rate as it 
then was. 

Dedueting from the above amounts a seventh of the production 
for seed, and adding t50 million bushels of wheat and 80 million 
bushels of maize imported from extra Huropean countries, we find 
the average European consumption to be approximately as follows :— 


Bushels.. 
RV me EG (5's nonsehadecpainceeacdeteeae tees «» 1,200,000,000: 
Bey Darras cee cbs «nsdn dan ah davdaycees seisehUee hes. 1,020,000,000 
ES ATLOW ati nc hss cvsnn-> nt corshvah «ob Rletates Senn 541,000,006, 
SD) EE I eS unssnecdinvaeunavncbaaee en eeeeees 1,295,000,000 
BUCHOS (27. 31.0..-..00001 dead fay Rapa 3 koe 24,000,000 
WEMASY © REPRE Bers 5. 260,000,000 
Potatoes .:............- Hg ce ees tie pee 2,098,C00,000 


Wheat and rye enter the most largely into human consumption; 
a certain quantity of rye is used for fattening cattle and in the 
production of alcohol, but barley and oats are largely used as food. 
It may therefore be estimated that the total quantity of grain used 
for human consumption in Europe amounts to the enormous total of 
2,227 million bushels, or an average consumption of 6°8 bushels per 
head of population, the highest proportion being found in France, 
where the largest quantity of bread is used. In the Scandinavian 
countries, as well as in Russia, Austria, and the Netherlands, rye is 
the principal grain consumed; while in the United Kingdom, 
Hungary, France, and in the Mediterranean countries generally, it 
is wheat. 

Potatoes also enter very largely into the food of the people, 
but owing to the immense quantities used in various industries, 
principally in the manufacture of spirits, and for feeding cattle, it 
is impossible to even approximately estimate the average con- 
sumption per head of population in Kurope. 
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V.-—Additions to the Enbrary. 


Additions to the Lnbrary during the Quarter ended 30th June, 1885, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries; (b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions; (c) United 
Kingdom and its seh Divisions ; (d) Authors, &c. ; (e) Socreties, Ee. ; i 
(f) Periodicals, ée. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries.. 
Argentine Republic— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Province de Buénos- }. 
Ayres.” 1*année, 1SShi vi Liss SV0.) cisssescts..auasaetcgpaess H. Ling Roth, Baq, 
Comercio de la Provincia de Santa-Fé. Afic de 1883. ] The General Statisti- 


Fd eet MP ei it din ut St TE REO Se SINR EN cal Bureau, Santa Fé 
Buenos ‘Arres. Bulletin mensuel de Démographie |: The Statistical Bu- 
de la ville de—. IV*année. Nos. 1—38, 1885........ reau 


Austria and Hungary— 
Bupaprest. Die Sterblichkeit der Stadt: Budapest. in ), 
den Jahren 1876-81, und deren Ursachen von + M. J. Kérdosi. 
MISOLOKE. , Ud. SVOancrrtntek-sncme diester, onsen sancaad anes’ 
Pracue. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la ville de Prague | The Statistical Bu- 


et des communes-faubourgs. (Current, numbers) .... reau, Prague 
Belgium— 
Numerous and Valuable Statistical and: other Reports.| Administration of 
and Returns relating to Belgium, 1837-85 ................ General Statistics 
Brussels—- 


Annuaire Démographique et Tableaux Statistiques ) 
des causes de Décés.. XXIII*° année, 1884. 
NR ANI ora peas ocho hahah domseas Sea naseslodneh tA dpeA pais nai’ 

Bulletin. hebdomadaire de Statistique Demogra- 
phique et Medicale.. (Current numbers) _............ 


Dr. E. Janssens, 
| Brussels. 


Brazil— 

Directoria Geral de Estatistica.. Relatorio e Trabalhos:) 
Estatisticos ... 1872-76, 1878. 6 vols., half-calf, 4to.. 

Recenseamentos da Populacao da Provincias do Ama- 
zonas, Para, Piawhy, Maranhao, Ceara, Parahyba| H. E. Baron de 
do Norte, Kio Grande do Norte, Alagoas, Sergipe, ; Penedo, Brazilian 
Espirito Santo, Bahia, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Minister; London 
Sao Paulo, Parané, Santa Catharina, Rio Grande do 
Sul, Matto Grosso; Goyaz, Minas: Geraes, Municipio | 


Neutro, 22 vols., half-calf, obl. fol.. [1872]............ ap 
China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs. 4Ato.— 
I. Statistical Series. No.2. Customs Gazette. No. |. 
64. October—December, 18841... cesses ‘ Sir Robert Hart, 


III. Miscellaneous Series. No.6. List of the Chinese K.C.M.G., Peking 
Lighthouses, Light Vessels, Buoys, and Beacons | 
BET. LSU IGBUC. sazp<searspsencsacrncaanenneen oe. civereeen’ 
Denmark— 
Danmarks Statistik. Statistisk Tabelverk, Fijerde The Statistical B 
Rekke Litra D, No. 7b. (Imports and Exports, pais inet ae 
production of Brandy and of Beet Sugar in 1883).... 


Nationalékénomisk Tidsskrift. 2, 3 Hefte, 1885 ........ 


reau of Denmark 


The Danish Political 
Economy Society 


bas 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 








(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Egypt. Financial Proposals by Mr. KH. Vincent. Be ders 
for the Council of Ministers). La. 8vo. 1885 ............ Edgar Vincent, Esq. 


France— 

Annales du Commerce Extérieur. Faits commerciaux, ) 
No. 106. Situation Economique et Commerciale de 
la France. Exposé comparatif pour la période 
ROG SSOr MMA GTON Co kc .ctse.colie coed sedeheted thaeskatocs tetera, 

Bulletin Consulaire Francais. Recueil des Rapports 
Commerciaux ... Année 1884, Fasc. 1—12; année 
1885, Hase, 1-6. Tran 80. sccccsccscscsesssssccncascseseersseveees s) 

Compte Général de l’Administration de la Justice 
Civile et Commerciale en France et en Algérie 
PEMAAN pM AMNGS LESS. ALO. .......csesarcercachnossasternsvenenrss , The Ministry of 

Compte Général de l’Administration de la Justice { Justice 
Criminelle en France et en Algérie pendant Vannée | 
TESA RMR AE Lc... s0dssdaon old een ae J 

Conférences Internationales de Statistique tenues & 

Paris les 22, 23, et 24 Juillet, 1878. No. 7 dela +} M. Jules Robyns 





The Ministry of 
Commerce 





SOPIOY TG VORPOS ec Listtiateletescsiscddcs scp csss steve regtoassttingpatdoeeas 
Ministére de Jl Agriculture. Bulletin. IV*® année,| The Ministry of 
INOS ert EOD Mee topssacenc,soessess. sassecosseupeessusdeenpertarsanas Agriculture 
Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de . 
Législation Comparée. Mars—Juin, 1885. ctv Mt dee } Bee Roats 
Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin du—.] The Ministry of Pub- 
IM GES, LSD Mert Re reiki csess .ceasltbvdias. celles eee lic Works 


Statistique Internationale au XIX Siécle. Tableau 
synoptique statistique des Pays-Bas (Hollande et 


Belgique) et dela France ae la période de 1840-77. Pisates Roba ae 


PSO Ob sic cesceeie recep eRe eets cated tt. o odode UAMMULER SALT De 
VILLE pDE ReEIMs. Bulletin Mensuel du Bureau) The Bureau of 
Municipal d’Hygiéne. Avril—Mai, 1885 ................ Hygiéne 


Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal de la—.)\ 
1885— 
Avril. Institution d’un conseil superieur de 
Statistique. La Colonisation Frangaise comparée 
\ celle des autres Etats colonisateurs. La 
Population indigente 4 Paris. Les communes ! 
de la Prusse et leur population. La Population 
des Etats-Unis et.ses accroissements. Variétés. 
La Situation Heonomique de la France en 1883. 
Les resultats provisoires des caisses d’épargne 
en 1882 et 1883. La Production des vins et des 
cidres (1884). ‘Les Accidents dans les mines et 
carriéres. Les Accidents dans les houilléres. 
L’Industrie du sucre en Angleterre. Les 
Anglais & VEtranger. Londres en 1883. 
Amsterdam en 1884 sissies 
Mai. Le prix de revient des Transports par 
Chemins de fer. De Vemploi des femmes dans 
les chemins de fer francais, et spécialement A 
la Compagnie deste. ..12i80. Statistical 
Juin. L’Organisation les Travaux et les publi- 
cations de la Statistique Officielle en France . 
L’ Heonomiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers.) Paris... The Editor 


( The Society 





a 
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. Donations—Contd. 





Jonations, ‘ | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
France— Contd. 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris :— 


Partie Littéraire. Avril—Juin, 1885 ..........ccceseeees The Editor 
tide LOCONICOG, 1 a panes eae ee ene eee 
Révue Géographique Internationale. Xe année, 1885, 
IN OBS, L131 1 kak. cass Weane arenecaaes seve tacreress eax saemeniaes ly ore ne 
Germany— 


Gesetz betreffend die Statistik des Waarenverkehrs 
des deutschen Zollgebiets mit dem Auslande nebst 
Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen herausgegeben im Reichs 
amt des Innern, Zweite Auflage. Half-calf, 8vo. 1885 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 
Februar-—A pril, 18800525520 bi, -Ro-ctsl dct babs a eupteensene 
Die Organisation der Amtlichen Statistik im Deutschen 
Reich und die Veroffentlichungen des Kaiserlichen 
Statistischen Amts. 12m0, 1884) vc cseeeeeeeeees The Imperial Statis- 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Band xiv, heft 2, tical Bureau, Berlin 
abth. 2, 1875. Neue folge. Band xi, abth. 2; 
mend <i, Bandixvigabth, (.,-ateel--.ageatasastas 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Neue Folge, Band i. 
Bestimmungen fiir die gemeinsame Statistik des 
Deutschen Reichs. Half-calf, 4to. 1884 ............... 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 
Sechster Jahrgang, 1885. Calf, diagrams, 8vo. 
CA DOENOM. CODY 11 DOUG) yrederascoereancecacnecertesateaneoat vere 
Prussia— 
Das Kénigliche statistische Bureau in Berlin beim ) 
Hintritte in sein neuntes Jahrzehnt yon EH. Blenck. 
'Pisns, Syo. 1 888i0J.....xasgie ran dee etinese.: less 
‘Verzeichniss der im Verlage des Konigl. Statis- 
tischen Bureaus in Berlin erschienenen Verdéffent- oth 
lichungen des konigl. Preussischen Statistischen } hese he a 
Bureaus. 8Svoj ASRGGG, ...ofuiall..cliewemsideiend 
Preussische Statistik. LXXX. Die Sterbefalle im 
preussischen Staate nach Todesursachen und Alter- 
sklassen der Gestorbenen sowie die Selbstmorde 
und Verungliickungen wahrend des Jahres 1882 _) 
Berlin— 
Table de Mortalité de la Ville de Berlin caleulée sur , 
lee décés de 18798 Pols cii.c,.|..bfs.-dbepmererecee Gop! + ys 
Veréffentlichungen des Statistischen, Amts der aie ant a 
Stadt-. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, 
und Witterung. (Current weekly numbers) ........ J) 
Hamburg— 
Neues Hamburger Handels- Archiv. Sammlung der | The Hamburg Cham- 
auf Handel und Schiffahrt... S8vo. 1885........ ber of Commerce 
Statistisches Handbuch fir dem H amburgischen wo ? 
Staat. Herausgegebenvon dem Staite ure | sd gedcorae at :. ay 
der Steuer-Deputation. Dritte Ausgabe. 8vo. 1885 , 5 


Guatemala— 
Anales Estadisticos de la Republica de Guatemala.) © 
Ano 921883.» Tete iin: 410.4 cu corns o Shela The Statistical De- 
Informe dirijido al Sefior Secretario de Fomento sobre partment, Guate- 
los Trabajos practicados por la Oficina de Estadistica mala 


en eb aio de LE84. SOs Geer mabeaatbiedis ied 
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_Donations— Contd. 





Donations, 





By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Italy— 

Annali del Credito e della Previdenza. Anno 1885.) 
L’ Ordinamento delle casse di Risparmio in Germania, | 
especialmente in Prussia. 1885 ............c.ssccssessseveees 

Annali dell’ Industria e del Commercio, 1884-85 — 

Atti del Consiglio dell’ Industria e del Commercio... 
Commissione centrale dei valori per le dogane. 
MERSIOMOMLOOeNy, DiAGTAIN  ..........ccsarsscsencessvoness 920 
Convenzione letteraria ed artistica Ttalo-Francese ¢ ' 
Legislazione Francese sui diritti degli antori ........ 
Convenzione letteraria ed artistica Italo-Germanica 
e Legislazione dell’ Impero di Germania sui diritti 
SPI QBEOTT yi. sSuGAsctoceesesstscens sibearare tel coeipsnseidehesannts 
Ordinamento delle Borse e dei Pubblici Mediatori... 
Relazioni sulle Scuole d’ Artie Mestierie sull’ ‘Inseg- ° 
namento superiore inteso all’ incremento dell’ 
Industria‘e del Commercio. Map ou... 

Annali di Statistica. Serie 3%. Vol. xiii; Serie 4. 
Statistica degli Impiegati e dei Pensionati dello 
Stato. Parte 1, 2,3, diagrams. 1884... .0.......:..:.0006 

Atti della Giunta per la Inchiesta Agraria e sulle Con- 
dizioni della classe Agricola. Vol. xii, fasc. 2; 
vol. xiii, tomo 1, 2 (in 2 parts). 4to. 1888 ............ 

Bilanci Comunali per l’anno 1882. ‘Tariffe del Dazio 
di Consumo, patrimonio dei comuni-capoluoghi di 
Provincta € GENS PTOVINCIE........s.sssssessseevserrorseveonareepeteed 

Bollettino Consolare. Vol. xxi, fasc. 3 @ 4u....ceseeeceeeee 

Bollettino Mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli : 











TheDirector-General 
of Statistics, Rome 





Istituti d’Emissione. Anno XVI; Nos. 1—4. ........ 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. Anno 
TET AN 08 20 —— LO eee es. sh 3teesds cat, See aatecee 


Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei stag da i 
Prodotti Agraria‘e del Pane. (Ourrent numbers)... 
Introduzione alla Statistica delle Banche Popolati. 

Italiane ‘(anni SS Ie83) oie c3 hic eibedee custietotbedehacoate 
Istituto Geografico Militare. Superficie del Regno - 
d'Italia valutata nel 1884. Mapanud diagrams. Fol. | 





Movimento degli Infermi negli Ospedali Civili del ' 
UGOTIO eA SEO SLSR oars odpsscsnnvocecavedeesancdnces cdencsroort 
Popolazione. Censimento degli antichi Stati Sardi 
(le Gennaio, 1858), e Censimenti di Lombardia, di 
Parma, e di Modena (1857-58). Vol.i, fase. 1, folio 
Relazione Medico-Statistica sulle Condizioni Sanitarie 
dell’ Esercito Italiano nell’anno 1881. Diagrams,8vo. 
Seconda Relazione della Commissione. . . proroga del 
corso legale dei biglietti degli Istituti di Emissione. 
AGO IA SSE «iiss. cceeemee ee tenn ee 0 coi pusithoantuatesichoneass subtvetecs 
Statistica del Commercio speciale di Importazione 
e di Esportazione. Marzo e Aprile, 1885. .........0.... 
Statistica degli Elettori amministrativi e degli Elettori 
Politici secondo le liste definitivamente approvate 
per Vann 1883.7) ATA pe sttases esa conconssetsuesncrsemnesocti> «caus 


Patronato d’Assicurazione e Soccorso per gli Infortuni 
del Lavoro. Gli Infortuni del Lavoro nel 1883 e | Signor G. B. Conti, 
1884 e la responsabilité degli imprenditori. Relazioni Milan 
della Commissione @’Inchiesta, 80. .issccccccccessreceseenees 
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- Donations—Contd. 





Donations. mm | By whom Prese:ted. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Mexico— 

Diario Oficial del Supremo Gobierno de los Estados- | 
Unidos Mexicanos. (Current numbers.) 1885 

Estadistica General de la Republica Mexicana, Afio I, 

. No. fy . Half call, GauS¥a, TSS ais. memesmmettrrciccne:-+ 
ey de 26 de Mayo de 1882 que crio la Direccion . ‘saris 
General de Hetadistion y Ravlahanes de la misma _e gees ate 
ley ... Trabajos:preliminares para la Organizacion ae Publ: Work. 
de la Estadistica General de la. Republica Mexi- kapenbran its 
cana... Division Territorial. Esta¢listica Medica... 
Movimiento de -Poblacion. -Instruccion Publica. 
Publicaciones Periodicas. Bibliotecas y Museos. 
Sociedades. Movimiento Maritimo y Comercial ‘de ° 
Importacion y Exportacion. Half calf, fol. 1883.. ) 








~ Mexico 








naar den Leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood in Society of the 


Netherlands. Statistiek der Geboorten en der von The Statistical 
Nederland. January—March, 1885 .0........sssessseeeeesee ) Netherlands 


Portugal. Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa— 


Boletim da—. 4° Serie; Nos. 10 y 11. 1883. ............ ; 
Resposta 4 Sociedade Anti-Esclavista de Londres. Par '> The Society 
a AG Corie eal “SV. | LOST vesscoscncscseogeyessssayo-ss ci 


Roumania. Buletinul Ministerului Agriculturei,] The Central Statisti- 
Industriei, Comerciului si Domeniilor. Anul I, 1885, cal Bureau, Bucha- 


SO ESI, SERENE diate verde tale ie Paediatr acini i Aa ip rest 
Russia— sy San 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current mee ; By 
numbers.) Fol. (In Russian.) 1885... M. A. Vessélovsky 


térieur de la Russie d’Europe pour l’année 1884. ment of Customs, 
Pie PUeSisit.) EOATAS, 2bO. to 20...ckecscrrcpsatecssrctacnse foe St. Pétersbourg 
Several Statistical Publications relating to wal} The Statistical Com- 


Recueil des Bulletins mensuels sur le Commerce | M. A.v. Stein, Depart- 
{ 


1879-85 (in Russian), particulars of which will be + mittee, Ministry of 
Bee PEPOROATUGE ooo cere ce ticecaietnantycirens ence ss usee etree crn cece vereece ) the Interior 


Imperial Russian Geographical Society. Journal ea Z é 
the—. No. 3, 1884. (In Russian.)  8vo................. The Society," 

Statistical News, for 1882 to 1884, and Nos. 1 and ai The Editor «° 
of 1885. Illustrations. Fol. Charkow. (In Russian) | 


Spain— 
Anuario Estddistico de Espaiia, ... 1862-65. Boards, | Sefior D. José Magdz 
RpeePUSCPMECMLE TON, ) be ttroatvetey vers racecetsvoccctcctteuemmetencstrers nce**e J y Jayme 
Memoria sobre las Obras Publicas en el afio de 1882, } 
|. TheDirector-General 
comprendiendo lo relativo a carreteras . Fol., £ Public Work 
DOYS: ALESSS2 Rani 05) nye eo epee Ree i ctv e a cere | cahaiaieags. scummy Beh Fer ha 
Memorias Domenitles y Suplemento. (Current bi- | The Board of Cus- 
Wee Ma PeEIIIEDOLB) Bs coro stceseccetege onans-eFhzuan tnor tices nsarrsdiinsi gene toms 
Memorias del Instituto Geografico y Estadistico. 
Lomo) Map, lav Svoy 18757 scc.c.ceue bra. ts hectare é , , 
Movimiento de la Poblacion de Espafia en el decenio Sefior D. José Magaz 


de 1861 4 1870, por el Instituto Geografico y| J Jayme, Madrid 


HSU EBCLCKe Me Miica bette aiseseantasieascss tassel teed pelo dvebenegecsegvess J 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd.. 
Spain— Conid. 

Nuevo Nomenclator de las Ciudades, Villas, Lugares, y 
Aldéas de las Cuarenta y nueve provincias de Espafia 
con arreglo 4 la division territorial vigente en 1° de 
Julio de 1873, publicado por el Instituto Geografico 
¥ Hstadistieo, ~ Boards, folc: ..05-+seiraapssaneponestensae ten qatar 

' Tablas de Valores para la Estadistica Comercial yel) The Board of Cus- 
Arancel de Aduanas para los afios de 1883 y 1884, 8vo. toms 


Sefior D. José Magaz 
y Jayme, Madrid 


Maprip, Boletin de la Sociedad Géografica de—. 
Baths ek ITLL OBE (saad devcnuths ons canncparidoatlones Beresrepretraachadk } ane Society 


Sweden and Norway— 
Norway— 
Norges Officielle Statistik. Ny Rekke udgiven 7} 
aaret 1884. 8vo.— 
A. 1. Beretning om Skolevesenets Tilstand i 
Kongeriget Norge for aaret 1880. 
(Pobhe Instruction)... 2 aeaeeeccce se 
C. 36. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Skibsfart 
i aaret 1883. (Navigation) ............... 
C. 4. Beretning om Sundhedstilstanden og 
Medicinalforholdene i Norge i aaret 
1881. (Sanitary and Medical Con- 
DRG AE aj topiee Koso apes ear te r 
C. 8. De offentlige Jernbaner. Beretning om }. 
de norske Jernbaners Drift i Terminen 
iste Juli, 1883, til 30% Juni, 1884. | 
PEALE VS) oo 3...c: cstisusclereynccvescoceneeneeme 
C. 9. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Fiskerier 
i aaret 1883 samt Beretninger an- 
gaaende deres Drift m. ¥. (Fisheries) 
Meddelelser fra det  statistiske Centralbureau, 

1883-84, Nos. 8—10, samt Tilleg Nos. 10—14 ....) 
SwEDEN— 

Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik. Ato.— 

_A. Befolkningsstatistik. Statistiska Centralbyrans | 
underdaniga berattelse f6r ar 1883. (Popu- 
CO eee cp ee Re ea ee 

. Bergshandteringen. Commerce- -Collegii under- 
daniga beriattelse for &r 1883. (Minerals)... | 
.'Fabriker och Manufakturer. Commerce-Col- 

legii underd&niga berattelse fdr ar 1883. 

PS OGO Tem mree ry ee ecie eos sode wens does teaccataeelsweteseze eh ots 

E. Insibes Sjofart och Handel. »; Commerce-Col- vah Ne ae ais 

legii underdaniga Berattelse #ér ar 1883. r tical Bureau, Stock- 

(Trade andaNavi gation,’ f:s.. cs-goorehviseedbe-sennerd pee 

F. Utrikes Handel och Sjofart. Commerce-Col- } 
legii underd&niga berittelse for 4r 1883. 
(Trade and Navigation)  .,.....csecsseressapeeeaes 

I. Telegrafvasendet. Telegraf- Styrelsens under- 
déniga Berattelse for 4r 1884. (Telegraphs.) 
Diagram \oissccscposrecamesonscesias see ansval Aeon. tet 

K. Helso-och Siukearden, Ofverstyrelsens ofver 
Hospitalen REL ae Berattelse for ar | | 
1883. (Hospitals) _ Bs cnigushe siatennaieatar a eaaars | 


The Central Statisti- 
cal Bureau, Sane 
tiania - 


2 
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Donations. ; | By whom Presented, 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Sweden and Norway—Contd. 
SwEDEN—Contd. 

Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik 4to.— Contd. \ 
L, Statens Jernvigstrafik. Allman Svensk Jern- 
vagsstatistik fOr ar 1883... (Railways.) 
IVE DY a lassch eos ceevnuceonanss tat gaan eaten cee tam sean 
R, Valstatistik. Statistiska Centralbyrans under- 
daniga Berittelse rérande Riksdagsmanna- 
valen aren 1882-84. (Hlections)  ...........0 
T, Lots-och Fyrinrattningen samt Lifriddnings- 
anstalterna 4 Rikets kuster ... for ar 1884. 
(Pilotage, Lighthouses, &.) Map ......... 


tical Bureau, Stock- 


Pk Central Statis-. 
holm 


Switzerland— 
Beitrage zur Statistik der Schweizerischen Hidgenos--> 
senschaft. 8vo.— 

Theil 1. Uebersichten der Bevolkerung der 
Schweiz, zusammengestellt nach den LErgeb- 
nissen der letzten eidgenéssissischen Volkszih- 
Bet (LBB 0 Vales aacscharee ss aiken cate Bee a on yey 

Theil 2. Uebersichten der Bevolkerung und | 
anderer die Statistik der Schweiz betreffender 
KLOPONBERTIOR 4 ict LOOMS Bisons hhencis vechudkt stanvoncapescaaes 

Theil 3. Statistische Uebersichten tiber den 
Boden der Schweiz, seine Bebaungsarten und 
STAM PCOLZCU MISES.) cl OO «| +.-sarevercnsnsiserevderssainess 

Theil 4. Statistische Uebersichten tiber die Bevél- | 
kerungsbewegung der Schweiz in den Jahren | 
1515 0 (59h oe Sale hate mead ot Sarai a daah pple oxgahes 

Theil 5. Statistische Ubersichten iiber den Handel 
der Schweiz mit dem Auslande und besonders 
mit ihren nachbarstaaten, dem Zollverein, 
Oesterreich, Sardinien et Frankreich .. . 1858 

Les Bibliothéques publiques de la Suisse en 1868. 4to.| Dr. J. Kummer, 


Emprunts d’Etat de la Conféderation Suisse et Beay Federal Statistical 
Cantons au 1° Janvier, 1863. 40. .....scecccsceersreseerens { Bureau, Bern 
Exposition Universelle de Vienne. Statistique des = 
Jourmaux Suisses on 1872°.. 5. Atos: sscscsccntecerrseseeser> 
Die Gesetzgebung der Europiischen Staaten betreffend 
die Staatsaufsicht tiber die privaten Versicherung- 
Sanstalten., L883i 2 dtOresiscepmrirseissiqonner itl oBibcse-opessoeres 
Le Paupérisme en Suisse, Législation en“ mtaiére de 
secours publics et statistique de l’assistance officielle 
et de l’assistance libre. Obl. 4to. 1878............0608 
Question de l’Alcoolisme. Des divers modes d’alimen- 
tation des classes ouvriéres en Suisse et de leur 
influence sur le développement de l’alcoolisme, 8vo. 
La 5i cass tev cin pbuh os shtengs ssnsnoedonceomienee ties n> AAG 
Question de l’Alcoolisme. Exposé comparatif des Lois 
et des Expériences de quelques Etats Htrangers. 
PROSE 5 :sn ck + ch cuen ersepecqorineny- ala» Sates aek bye toesqoaee 3" 
Question de l’Alcoolisme. Message du Conseil Fédéral 
a l’Assemblée Fédérale sur la—. Map, 8vo. [1884] 
Die Schweizerischen Armenerziehungs-Anstalten ... 
ALR Oye) SH LARS. «colarecieueiesiy bom AG Maety »eahsaeordand 
Les Sociétés Suisses d’Instructionen 1871... 4to.... 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Switzerland— Contd. ; 
Zur Statistik der Kriminalstrafanstalten in der Schweiz ) 





MINA Pe Eu EL SMES (Se PAUO o 2, raesesersenssecsnteascunar ante rtanaaatee rr asaes 
Statistique sur l’Instruction Publique en Suisse pour 
Pannce 1OSL Parts 1—7, SVO.” s.ccccccccsecctecccecsoeerentes 
Statistique de la Suisse. Maps, &c., 4to.— 
3. Statistique des assurances contre l’incendie en 
ROM TI MSMR OEMG Tat cr svaaceleetvacerseveateccancuame nde pee rgteneaam 
4, Commerce de la France avec la Suisse pendant 
Reamamiices LSD L-G1 9 oir ccessneesne cesses eueermnrate sd 
5. Commerce de la Suisse avec le royaume d’I[talie, 
RR cnet nctorsicicascorseinsch cussed svoudecussodenesuacretvestetes 
10. Economie alpestre de la Suisse en 1864............... 
23. Commerce de la Suisse avec le royaume d’ Italie, 
WS tye sateen cerns to+thcsvercecvsnonse cian seaemaceaemereccsr tee 
29. Commerce de la France avec la Suisse pendant 
NOS AMMOOS MRS 77L:..:...1.0cessusnensoesectesteseseneesesnensezs 
30. Mouvement commercial 4 Ja frontiére Suisse- 
autrichienne pendant les années 1866-74 ........ 
33. Mouvement commercial 4 la frontiere Suisse- 
allemande pendant iles années 1872-75  ............ 
35. Mouvement de la Population en Suisse pendant 
: RATIO 1 OR Ne at... cssssctcacecdaccestor eee eter 
37. Recensement.du bétail de la Suisse du 21 Avril, 
1876 ; 2° Partie. ‘Statistique des propriétaires 
RI SIE a cee Wei nha a Ss 
39. Mouvement de la Population en Suisse pendant 
MSS DIMCO MLS Mitre ee asken rescore scsset-cvnctoxeeorat te nem mean 


Dr. J. Kummer, 
Federal Statistical 
Bureau, Bern 


41. Commerce de la Suisse avec le royaume de 
Belgique pendant les années 1871-77 ................ 
42. Mouvement commercial a la frontiére Suisse- 





allemande pendant les années 1875-77 ............ 

43. Commerce de la Suisse avec la France pendant 
POR VAN MOOS BGTOGINE <0 s.0c2ns0sceucscscescsseacvacecicteroottee 

44, La législation de la Suisse concernant les 
DL GRSUPATICER EU Od eerie leedisdscdccoeibdas sonosbonaccdesqantocnes 
45. Mouvement de la Population de la Suisse pendant 
WanniGer] 89 Sameer wa tectiess cc cikecessesiecscssetycavteoieteeees 

46. Mouvement commercial 4 la frontiére Suisse- 
autrichienne pendant les années 1875-77 ........ 

47. Examen pédagogique subi lors du recrutement 
Pour Tanne MIO ere tes.silexattiwcictssrsscsscestcbeestooses 

48, Commerce de la Suisse avec I’Italie pendant les 
ANNGES OVA see Mees vase ooctensccetcssstesctersseced ones 

50. Mouvement de la population de la Suisse 
pendant l’amnéen S70. WARNE. tii. crlewealeces 

52, Examen pédagogique subi lors du recrutement 
pour l’ année GS 2 eee ss sis era ee noses eects 

53. Mouvement de la population de la Suisse 
pendant Panneeresigee. [itis .cncsussceucerer sects aan 

54. Examen pédagogique subi lors du recrutement 
pour l’année 1883 mages cic dictes terete neste dee. 

55. Mouvement de la population de la Suisse 
pendant l’année-LSS igi. ciiicerss. cesses .ctyasversetewe 


56. Recensement fédéral du 1®° Decembre, 1880, 
vol. u. Age, sexe et état civil de la population J 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Switzerland— Contd. 
Statistique de la Suisse. Maps, &c., 4to.—Contd. 
57. Mouvement de la Population de la Suisse 
pendant Fannée 188272 hici...cc--sssesseosencrsassonoss +s 
58. Examen pédagogique subi ‘lors du recrutement 
POUrF VarinGe: LSB4. scissecrswosdsasesseienetessentaatte vie. 
60. Mouvement de Ja population de la Suisse | 
pendant Vannée L883) 7 ...0.i0....000s..sbeescseeereseees 
61. Examen pedagogique subi lors du recrutement 


pour Vanncetl GS hve ie 5.. gic. nates Picevetbece sods Dr. J. Kummer, 
VILLE DE GENEVE. Recherches sur le nombre des - Eederal Statistical 
Germes vivants que renferment quelques eaux de Bureau, Bern 
Gexéve et des Environs. 4t0. 1884 wie 


Société Suisse de Statistique. Journal de Statistique 
Suisse, 1875, heft 4; 1877, heft 4; 1878, heft 4; 
1879, heft lund 2; 1880, heft 1—4; 1881, heft 1—4, 
1882, heft 1—4; 1883, heft 1—4; 1884, heft 14, 
Maps, SECU ALO dG scpusvearte odlidecburly .quhoo ble csdieecceosth miei vet ocbane 


United States— 
Department of Agriculture. Special Monthly Reports] The Department of 
on the Condition of Crops. New series, Nos. 16—18 Agriculture 
Agricultural Machinery in the several Countries. 
Reports from the Consuls on—. No. 48, December, 
DRS in as cs deccges eee UU cae ME 2 ESTES The Department of 
Labor in Europe. Letter from the Secretary of State, r State 
reviewing Reports from the Consuls of the United 
States in relation to the state of—. 1885 .........00.... 
Tenth Census of the United States, 1880. 4to. Cloth—) 
Vol. IX. Report on the Forests of North America 
(exclusive of Mexico). Maps .....cecccsecccsscseeeeees 
Vol. X. Production, Technology, and Uses of Petro- 
leum and its Products. ‘The Manutacture of | The Hon. G. F. Hoar, 
Coke. Building Stones of the United States, and r Washington 
Statistics of the Quarry Industry for 1880. Maps’ 
BUG Plates ......f.ahene We eorvies orn savsre svar cisee ees: 
Sixteen maps, accompanying Report on Forest Trees ' 
of North America. (In case.) La. fol. 1885...) 
Quarterly Report of the Chief of the Bureau of | 
Statistics relative to the Imports, Exports, Immigra- 
tion, and Navigation of the United States for ‘the 
three months ended 31st December, 1884. [No. 2, 
dea] ath sencusectemeservstrar tase octosth tel cectet odes est case chee r 
Report on the Internal Commerce ‘of the Untted 
States, ... Commerce and. Navigation. .-Cloth, 8vo. 








The Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Treasury 
Department 





Report of the Delegates to the International Statis-] — 
tical Congress held at St. Petersburg in August, f The Hon. W. Barnes 
1872 Cloth, 8yo. ISTE shawn. Wendel 
Illinois— 
Third Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor] John S. Lord, Esq., 
Statistics of Illinois, 1884. Cloth, plans, &c., 8vo.{ Secretary 
Twenty-second Biennial Report of the... Ilineis 
Institution for the Education ef the Deaf sat The Institution 
Dumb at Jacksonville. 1884, 890. iss 
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“Donations—-Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 
PROVIDENCE. Reports of Deaths in the City of—, ty 
March —May,) 1 866g6 7,870.2... tiiscchireasabiarsesr dager > dade DT Re 


American Geographical Society.. Bulletin of the—. 
TeSiMNoMA 1645. No. 1; 1884, No.4... ween “ The Society 
American Philosophical Society— ) 
Proceedings of the—. Vol. xxi, No. 116, 1884, 
NP MOS MA ee sp.oe0) sub bpsrebitedobibsroihes tedeh Ghewomebibes: Wangan Sis 
Register, of Papers published in the aan 
and Proceedings of the—. 1881... ceeceeeeeeees 
American Statistical Association. Memorial of rome THe AS ti 
Jarvis, M.D., by R. W. Wood. Portrait, 8vo. fale © ASSOC LIGG. 
Bankers’ rece April—June, 1885. New York .... The Editor 
Franklin Institute. Journal of the—. April—June, The I 
POON GLE ce dan. ctl ae oe ee eas Aaa 
Smithsonian Institution. Second Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology to the Secretary of the—, | The Smithsonian In- 
1880-81... xxxvii + 477 pp., cloth, plates, Ato. stitution 
VE PEON, LOSS iiecrscs.cs.:<etsess+0sa¢sseasteeeeemeeneen meaneeseis 


Uruguay— 
Direccion de Estadistica General de la Renahiioaa 
Oriental del Uruguay. 3 vols., la. 8vo.— 

Cuaderno No. xi. Poblacion y su. movimiento. 
Comercio Exterior e Interior. Navegacion. 
Hacienda y varios datos afio 1879. Estadistica 
del comercio exterior. Restimen detallado de 
los productos del pais exportados para el 
exterior. Datos estadisticos afio 1880 .............. 

Cuaderno No. xiii. Estension Territorial. Esta- Th 
blecimiento y funcionamiento del Registro de y 
Estado Civil en la Repiblica. Movimiento de 
la Poblacion. Comercio Exterior é Interior. 
Navegacion. Hacienda y varios datos. Afo 
1882. Datos estadisticos correspondientes al 
BIVOWL OSG M no mene CR 5-55 25 Dave oes yasueeriselabeseeeteiite 

Cuaderno No. xiv. Territorio. Poblacion. Comercio 
Exterior é Interior. Navegacion. Hacienda y 
varios datos (afio 1883). Datos Estadisticos 
correspondientes al afio 1884: «0.0... eecesessseneseseees 

La Reptblica Oriental del Uruguay, Obra de Estadistica 
escrita con el fin de hager conoger bajo todos sus | The Consulate-Gene- 


Statistical Bu- 
reau, Monte Video 


aspectos principales el pais y las incomparables ral of Uruguay, 
ventajas que ofrece a la emigracion Europea. Map, London 
ByO. (LOS4 1... Rveupwpbecaitaetssh+o+>pbatendsieed Foner as ts bpbab Saya 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
Canada, Dominion Sra 
Abstract of Life Insurance in Canada for 1884.) 
Abstracts of the Returns of Mortuary Statistics for ‘J.G.B t, E 
the year 1884 |,:..Gatoniebpy able anon ee. eae Ott OUTIN Oba eed 
Abstract of Statements of Fire and Inland Marine | ye 
Insurance Companies in Canada for the year 1884... ) 


1885.]. Additions to the Library. 803 - 


Donations—Contd. 








Donations. By whom Presented. 








(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Annual Report of the Department of Fisheries for the ] 
NP APRA IS SACI er Moke cna destdsdeed, Cn etere ach npmroauseaseume cent meemrtee ts) 
Canal Statistics for Season of Navigation, 1884 ........:... 
Railway Statistics of—, and Capital, Traffic, and Work- 
ing Expenditure of the Railways of the Dominion, 
I Foles ie OPER eer URS ALG ET Ia. Dene unt heise 2) i Cre At Ae 
Report on Adulteration of Food, being Supplement 
No. III to the Report of the Department of Inland 


Revenue, 1884. ..35 cette ces . : 

Report of the Royal Commission on Chinese Immigra- r Ji se Kei Esq., 
tion. Report.and evidence, 18800 08. ee tetene ss veidid 

Report on Canadian Archives by D. Brymner, 1882.... 

‘Reports on. the proposed Short Line Railway from 

Montreal to the Maritime Provinces... 1885 .. 

Return of Claims for Drawbacks on Goods for Export | 
mince wine date: Of last TECOuUeay ogg sce cceccenneecousadsaensecovss 

Weights, Measures, and Gas. Eleventh Report on 
Inspection of —.) Map ersistacanesett lene tates sadians " 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Blue Book for the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, | The Colonial Secre- 


Se eer OBrds  tOlmeie ln ote tien rt meet esse J tary, Cape Town 
Report of the Superintendent- -General of Education | The Education Office, 
POVTEGOE, Viel Ole Abe iss sesrvetpegsccdervastonseocacocdecteeaponeestiteibes Cape Town 


India, British— 
Report on the Admbinivtration of Bengal, 1883-84. | The Government of 


RPLOCIALOL v5 (a .acakenn ste MMI O Syl tats Sota Me ae tA Zed Bengal 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. Nos. 

HOA 12s W884 85 iis ee Gen ecdaeee hs tinteielessesccasset The Indian Govern 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Account of—, ment 

BN OMS) A TOA BO e AN es addseidesttvesetitasaconkasntnetyenesevencesess 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Journal of the—.- Vol. liii. Part 1. Special The Societ 
OC RST ge Rint ie Reese tisk Re Ip i ReSOeHy: 
Proceedings of the—. No. 11, 1884 wee 


Mauritius. The Mauritius Almanac and Colonial] H. E. the Governor 
Register for 1885. Seventeenth publication .............. of the Mauritius 


New South Wales— 
Philosophical Society of New South Wales. Transac- 
tions, 1862-65. (1 vol.) Plate, Sv0. ........ssseseseee 
Royal Society of New Sovth Wales. 8vo— : 
Dat ions a the—, for 1872-73. Plates, 2 vols. H. Ling Roth, Esq. 
Journal and Proceedings of the—. Vols. x—xvi, . 
Mee ee PlabOs, Op ORSINI .cBitis i denactetigtieso+ecchvveseoys eg 


New Zealand— 
Annual Reports of the Government Insurance Com-]| James Heywood, 
Tsmionten for, L880 Sa, erole OE... ashcdentepde Esq., F.R.S. 
Papers relating to the South Sea Islands; their 
Natural Products, Trade Resources, &c. ssp | H. Ling Roth, Esq. 
LSet ericecaidr ye rte pret once rede ctPacn tee hidecs Noasiteiivinade: 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions— Contd, 
New Zealand—Contd. 
Reports and Papers on Colonial Industries. 1871-73), 
Beet Root Sugar Cultivation in New Zealand, and > H. Ling Roth, Esq. 
Manufacture of Sugar. Papers relating to—. 1876-77 


Queensland— 
Annual Reports of the Chief Inspector of Distilleries ) 
BOTS 8 UE OL Bef olev ance doiiapis2 chs dacaaphspepecopeparince sees aa 
Various Reports and Papers relating to the Sugar 
DTG ie ty EH. 5-05050 0 sa0neacosp onncsnsagnnaeaaseyeesuateglabezpecs 





be) 
Numerous Reports, Papers, &c., relating to Importa- 
tion of South Sea Islanders as Labourers, &c. 
Dh ere ee oo ys5. ss 005 ch nsuvod ye en\c pepe ysq ile te Bins aati ania 
Supplement to the Government Gazette, containing} The Registrar-Gene- 
Vital Statistics. Nos. 27, 45, 1885 ...ccepeescsscorsvecsroees f val of Queensland 


Pugh’s Queensland Almanac, Law Calendar, Directory, }, 
Coast Guide, and Gazeteer for 1883. Twenty-fifth > H. Ling Roth, Esq. 
WeMOLADUDICALION, — SVO. .......+c-00s-soesssasneseesans msads# ae 


Tasmania. Royal Society of Tasmania. Papers and], The Societ 
Proceedings of the~—, for 1884. Plates, 8V0.........00.+ REE SEE 
Victoria— 
Agricultural Statistics, 1885. Fok. ......cccessssctecssecsesscees + rae ney ter, Esq., 


The Gold Fields of Victoria. Reports of the Mining The Deparment nee 
Registrars for the quarter ended 31st December, "e ee eae 
TUS) JE EPIC 5° 2. 1 ire RIE SSH OE on 

Sixth Annual Report of the Proceedings of the Govern- ], H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
ment Statist in connection with Friendly Societies . . + C.M.G., Govern- 
OTe Oe Reig eee EN bs noepan aS uinnpsp ens da Sica Napa elias ment Statist 

Victorian Year-Book for 1875-1881-82. 7 vols. 8vo. H. Ling Roth, Esq. 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Annual Statement of the Navigation and Shipping of 
the United Kingdom for the year 1884. No.[ 04365) \ The Board of Trade 
Fifteenth Annual Report of the Deputy Master of the | The Hon. C. W. Fre- 
Mint, 1884. No. [C-4403]. 80. wee eesceseeeteeee mantle 
Foreign and Colonial Import Duties. Returns of the ) 
rates of Import Duties levied in European Countries 
and the United States and in the principal colonial 
and other possessions of the United Kingdom upon + The Board of Trade 
the Produce and Manufactures of the United King- 
dom. Part 2. Colonial Import Duties. No. 178-I. 
Svo.: 1885 ii. 15 eens. pn: seeaetantetenties cogdasintes 
General Reports of the Board of Trade upon <i 





Accidents which have occurred on the Railways of The ae iil nea 
the United Kingdom during the years 1856-58, 1870, Tend. OB es 
1872-74, 1877-82. WA ari tee oii 2y dee cciiiee Oe cas ic te apenee 

Patent Office. Catalogue of the Library of the Patent 
Office, arranged alphabetically in two volumes, | H. Reader Lack.Esq., 
referring to works in the Library up to the end of Patent Office 
1880. Vol. ii. Subjects. 651 pp., la. 8yo. 1883 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 
Reports of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Inland Revenue. 14th, 16th, 22nd, 23rd, 25th, > J. T. Bell, Esq. 
26th, and 27th Reports. 1870-84. Sone ae. 
Reports of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
CMMnSShe Partial ANNs aod de Ce } J. M. Ludlow, Esq. 


Trade and Navigation. Monthly Returns of—, 
March——M ays 188A ic pcstesscnaices casa beosnnorustnncsnay eesiroat’ “4 The Board of Trade 
England— 


of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England. |, 
(Abstracts of 1888.) No. [C—4424] ww. ee 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to December, 1884. ee Registrar-Gene- 
Births and Deaths to March, 1885. No. 146 _........ _ ral of England 
Lonpon. Births and Deaths in London and in 
twenty-seven other great Towns. (Weekly Returns, | 
with an Annual Summary.) (Current numbers) .... ) 
BIRMINGHAM. Report on the Health of the arom i Sree Hill, Esq., 


Forty-sixth Annual Report of the en ee 





of Birmingham for 1884. Diagrams, &c., 8vo Medical 
PSS Le ochensdeceusscotina ste ghiossaxsupsnelieeetacaenteandss ioney + daaseb bees Offiedr of Health 


Ireland— 
General Abstract of the numbers of Marriages, Births, 
and Deaths registered in Ireland during the =| 
ASSAD NOP) CAG 80 [om Wb. siscsccrriteteccrcareadercessiennes 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to December, 1884 Dont 
Birthe and Deaths to March, L885.’ Nop 86.9). ius 1 The Registrar-Gene- 
Dublin— r 
Births and Deaths in Dublin and in fifteen of the 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly 
Returns, with a Quarterly and Yearly Sum- | 


ral' of Ireland 


WYVATY ), i scnsnsatousss che seasetae ed ReceMe es nt oony a hroritigen then csp 
Statistical Tables of the Dublin Metropolitan Police | The Commissioner of 
dove Year LOS Meee hstasata titan sipdirosie . _ Police 
Scotland— 


Quarterly Returns of the aie Deaths, and Marriages 
for the Quarters ending 30th June, 1884, No..118, and 
Bere viarch, L885; IN Om 2 Mere cicrrscs ccs teeesettenssescuyns cos 
Supplement to the Monthly and Quarterly Returns of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages registered during the | The Registrar-Gene- 
year 1884 ; also the Vaccination Returns relative to ral of Scotland 
children born UTE RL yak Fis ons toe ccvaphads tmeegess onachiwnces 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns.) . (Current 
PETES O VMs Cos crcl caet ects ect ecase scenes oxnsh an Asem Radessasoapbaale ai 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Arrcnison (W. J.). On the Ratio a Banker’s Cash 
Reserve should bear to his Liability on Current and + The Author 
Deposit Accounts: 36 pp., 8V0. 1885 ......csesseeees 
Barron (Sir Henry, Barr.). Eight Reports on 
Belgium by—, Her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation, 
on the Manufactures, Commerce, &c. Calf, 8vo. 2 
RT seer BE ene pscearen Toh zash toe ee leersa asterates  osescasnaseqaens 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
BonapaRte (Prince Roranp). Les Habitants de 
Suriname. Notes recueillies 4 |’Exposition Coloniale Thewath 
d Amsterdam -en 1883. viii + 226 pp., cloth, map, Gy gpd 
MOU CES, PEORIA DEO 322 ot castaasdecadicye teteeasaaesctaate 
BracHEtyr (H. F.). Statistische Skizze der spite | 
chisch- Ungarischen Monarchie nebst den okkupierten 
Liandern Bosnien und Herzegowina und dem Zoll- i 
vereinten Furstentum Liechtenstein- zehnte verberserte 
AUnsce moo mp., OVO, Leipzig,<l88b.%, .ccessenmerties 
CuBas (AnTonIOo Garcta). Cuadro Geografico Esta- 
distico, Descriptivo e Historico de los Estados Unidos | The Minister of 
Mexicanos por-—. xxxi + 474 + iii pp., map and plate, Finance, Mexico 
ICO ILO S ede osnce ic. crcuetaieaagceee astm eee ene 
Cottins (Louis). The Advertisers’ Guardian (and 
Advertisement Agents’ Guide), 1885. Illustrations, } The Author 
BN eee cetakcsesiasei foamed. snasesaveseonrsaacenscpeigacey eamea nema e meee 
Davin (N. F.). Ireland and the Empire. A Speech 


by) 15 pp., Svo. ‘Ottawa, F885 ee ewcresoats 7 
D’OvrEM (Baron). Quelques Notes sur les Bureaux de 
Statistique au Bresil. 53 pp., 8vo. Pau, 1885............ — 


Dorztz (P.). Paper Making in India. 17+ 2 pp. 
‘noe Pee 1885 em The Author 
Dunant (Dr. P. L.)— 
Des Causes de Décés 4 Genéve. Statistique Mortuaire 
pour l’année 1872. 23 pp., diagram, 8vo. Lausanne, 
Ne Re Eerie gO Sort et PROPER riverine Me gee 
Recherches sur le Mouvement de la Population de la 
ville de Genéve de 1845-72. 48 pp.; diagrams, 4to. 
BAIR Vets Als MMR eM Mata so oe concen sei2ernacuecss Uh pastee teenies 
Influence de lImmigration de la Population des 
Campagnes dans les Villes. 22 pp., diagram, 8yo. 
Tee Te Rev fee WBA Gas). ei ear Rly Aisa ed r % 
Bulletin de Statistique Mortuaire -et Epidémique. 
Années 1882-84. 3 vols., 8vo. Genéve, 1883-85 .... 
De la Taille moyenne des Habitants du Canton de 
Fribourg. 4 pp., 4to. [Genéve], [1868] 0. 
Note sur la population de la Ville de Genéve. Biude | 
Comparative des Mouvements de la Population 
parmi les anciens et les nouveaux habitants. 4 pp., 
CS VOLIEAE OTIS ay ot women Mnenetcrdes : TEMMARESS er ooh 27h och esos 
Fossick (W.G.). History of the Iron Trade. Diagram’) 
showing the Production of Iron in the United King- | 
dom, the Weight of Iron and Steel Exported, and the 
Prices of Typical Descriptions of Iron, &c. [1830-84]. 





4 OE ¥ia cheaper crt Sc 5. Mini 2 AS RE a 
LADSTONE (Rr. Hon. W. E.). The Advantages of } 
Education. An Address delivered by—, ... at — 
Denton, 1853. 11 pp., 4to. Manchester ................00 


GuimaRAES (JOAQUIM DA Si1tvA MeEtto). Meh eo) 
de Previdencia fundadas no Rio de Janeiro. Aponta- 
mentos historicos e dados estadisticos colligidos e 
coordenados para serem presentes 4 primeira sessao | H. E. Baron de 
quinquennal do Congresso Scientifico Internacional f Penedo 
das Instituigdes de Previdencia effectuada em Paris, 

1878. xxii + 244 pp., boards, 8vo. Rio de Janeiro, 
Ihe ahs fe NS aaa Pane pee. See neeneereeeereoeseees vee emcenveceeeceeenererseer ones 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Haggard (Ff. T.)— 
The National Bee Hive; or, the United Kingdom 
Company: its Thirty-five Millions of Partners and 
its Colonies and Populations, Trades, and Interests - The Author 
considered. Lai. ppy 8v0e «1885. 2iihcsi ite dliet 
Railway Fares ; or, Penny Wise and Pound Foolish. 
7 pp., 8vo. [1885] RAN EVR ED te MET 8 5) 
Harris: (Davip). Depression of Trade and National 
Progress and Prosperity, viewed in the Light of + H. Ling Roth, Esq. 
Statistics. 39 pp., 8vo. Glasgow, 1885 0. 
IssancHou (Henri). M. de Malarce par—. 32 
8vo. Ay Se Al TTS ete econ The Author 
Levi (LEONE). Wages and Earnings of the Working 
Classes. Report to Sir Arthur Bass, M.P. vii + 151 - 
Dp colony Svo, \ ESBS HIANseiy oss ea eeees tod. shock tocceas eae 
Lewis (A. L.).: An Examination of some Official 
Statistics relating to the Population of Filan. 
DED Den OF On ASS 4:. RG nT RON D,, Bestest cast iivee dieesiecede 
Lukas (Franz C.). 8v0.— *) 
Ueber Sterblichkeitsverhialtnisse, eine vorliufige Studie. | 


DOS Ac 22st. LAR ES a ROA Ae RE a 
Ueber das Abrunden von Zahlen. 1885.0... eee r v 
Ueber die Berechnung und Verbuchung der Conto- | 

Corrente-Zinsen,: 1885...i ines eect a ldecsseceies 5 


Marcoartu (Don Arturo de)— 
El Internacionalisme por— Dictémenes de las 
Academias de Ciencias Morales y Politicas de 
Espafia y Francia... 50 pp., la. 8vo. Madrid, 1884 
Abstract of a Paper on a Proposed International 
Institution to Diminish the Casualties at Sea. 





APO LBBB i. 2hi je OR AL, RE ee te aco fi 
Martin (J. B.). Papers on Currency. Calf, 8vo.) 
1879-84— 


1. An Inquiry into the History, Functions, ot 
Fluctuations of the Bank Note Circulation in ! 
the United Kingdom, Continental Europe, and 
the. United StatestGmans.....48 ROR ee, 3 

2. Our Gold Coinage. An Inquiry into its Present ‘ 
Defective Condition, with a view to its Reform 

3. Seigneuriage and Mint Charges... 

4. On some Effects of a Crisis on the Banking | 
Interest: {PRM aeathnaescd sce aie ge teMee lice eeet 

Db. Gold. versus (GOCE. ALES Ee 

6. Media of Exchange: being some Notes on the 
Precious Metals and their Equivalents. ............ 

Memorial of Landholders and Traders of Karwar and) 
Hubli (Malabar Districts, Western India), asking for S: 
speedy construction of a Railway from the Malabar Me Martini, Wind, 
Coast to the Uplands of the Southern Deccan... a 
Zapp ev0.. Bombay el S800 c:ci0 an emetic cence J 
Mincuin Bros. & Co. Paris Exhibition, 1878. The 
Robert Diffusion Process (for Cane), illustrated | H. Ling Roth, Esq. 
Analyses of Cane, Megass, &c., by—. 4 pp., 8vo......... 
PrzRRARD (PaAuL). Etude sur V'Industrie Lainidre en 
Frauce, et les moyens de ramener sa prospérité. 57 pp., f The Author 
SV PU rea vane arrahcds Mecue teh Ves iRtas ti. th ait eeeetiee oneoastnvownndl 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 

PIERRARD (PAuL). La Balle- Type de Laine et les 
Ameliorations nécessaires dans |’ Industrie Tait. The Author 
ETAOP OV OMe ALAN TC, BUDO. os.cdsyurdsnstvaasoronncapnonenrag taareteast 

_ Roth (Henry Ling) — 

Data for the Compilation of a History of the Rise ) 
and Progress of the Sugar Industry in Queensland, 
and its accompanying South Sea Island Labour 
Trade. A guide to some of the Literature on the 





SuDieerd te ooo-a2i-a MS,,’S pp. %) -:cocs-sseosctateeee ae a _ 
''The Animal Parasites of the Sugar Cane. 15 pp., 8vo. 
MSS ieee re Ee catia setbiaee+sssnsoniieues sohgaveah ene eee rea 





Notes on the Habits of Some Australian Hymenoptera 
Aculeata. Illustrations, 8vo, 1885. ............ce0e sc 
SCRIBNER’S Statistical Atlas of the United States, show- ) 
ing by Graphic Methods their present Condition and | 
their Political, Social, and Industrial Development, by } 
Fletcher W. Hewes and Henry Gannett. cxx pp., | 
calf, maps and diagrams, la. fol. New York [1883]... ) 
Sugar Industry of Germany. Information and Par-| Messrs. Thomson, — 
ticulars relating to the—. 8 pp., fol.. MSS. 1884 .... Hankey & Co. 
THompson (P.J.). The Life Assurance Primer; being 
the Prize Essay of the Briton Life Association, Limited. + The Author 
LEE DOO Widdigihuiter, 0 helo in aememrerey Res eho he, 
Van DE Linpz (G.). Lecture on the Preparation and 
Audit of Income and Expenditure Accounts. 24 pp., 
BION, AWSS0 SI Sat hig cd ant oe LL ob 
Wirth (Max). Ungarn und seine Bodenschatze.” 
Statistisches Handbuch ungarischer Landeskunde nach 
amtlichen Quellen von—. vill + 489 pp., 8vo. Frank- ss 
BULGE ee NEI OO rey EROS a. 5.5 loved scencdievendssacneecet Rem 
Woirr (M. P.). Die Ernihrung der arbeitenden 
Klassen. Ein Plan fiir Griindung 6ffentlicher Kiichen. 
xi + 144 pp., plan, 8vo. Berlin, 1885............cc cesses 
Wootston AND Breton (Messrs.). Statistical Chart) 
of British Railways, 1884. Diagram 1, showing per- 
centage of Gross Receipts, Net Revenue, and Ordinary 
Dividend to paid-up Capital, also the amount of 
Capital in millions; Diagram 2, showing Proportion 
of Ordinary to Fixed Capital and Proportion of net $ The Authors 
Revenue appropriated to each; Diagram 3, showing 
Cost of Railway per mile and amount of Ordinary 
Capital per mile in thousands; Diagram 4, showing 
Proportion of Passenger to Goods Trafiic Receipts. 
Bheet. [S85 |e een cc. Se GAM Rs cdeas vec sacs | 


Messrs. Scribner, 
New York 


3) 














(e) Societies, &c. 
Arts, Society of—. Journal of the—. Current Nos. 
1885 


\ The Society 


British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Report of the Fifty-fourth Meeting of the—, held at 
Montreal, in August and September, 1884. Ixxxviii + 





979 + 111 pp., cloth, plates, Ge. 870. 18BBecc.scsesss. | The Association 
(Contents of Section F. Economic Science and { 
Statistics) — 





Address of the President on the General Statistics of 
the British Empire, by Sir Richard Temple, Bart. ; ) 
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(e) Societies, &c.—Contd. 

British Association. Contents of Section F.— Contd. 
What makes the Rate of Wages, by H. Atkinson ; ) 
The Post Office Savings Bank System of Canada, by 
J. C, Stewart ; The British Empire in North America 
and in Australasia, by W. Westgarth; Media of 
Exchange: some Notes on the Precious Metals and 
their Equivalents, by J. B. Martin; National Debts, bv | 
M. G. Mulhall ; On the Production and Consumption 
of Meat in the United Kingdom, by MajorP.G Craigie ; 
British and Canadian Agriculture, by Prof. J. P. 
Sheldon ; The Pesition and Prospects of British Agri- 
culture, byProf.W.Fream; The Agricultural Resources 
of Ontario, by J. Carnegie; On the Agricultural 
Resources of Nova Scotia, by Major-General Laurie. 
Report of the Anthropometric Committee. Report of 
the Committee on the Teaching of Science in Elemen- 
tary Schools. The Interdependence of the several 
portions of the British Empire, by S. Bourne; The 
Factory Acts, by Rk. W. Cooke-Taylor ; The Phospate 
Industry of Canada, by R. C. Adams; The Fisheries ieee 
of Canada, by L. Dias The Distribution of pe opcgauon 
Canadian Forest Trees, by A. 7. Drummond; The 
Forests of Canada, by &. Bell; Forests, their Value 
Meteorologically, and as National Reserves, by G. P. 
Hughes; Internal Communication by Land and Water, 
hy C. Walford ; On Land Laws, by L. de Laveleye ; 
On the Probability thata Marriage entered into at any 
Age will be Fruitful, and that a Marriage which has 
been Childless for several years will subsequently 
become Fruitful, by 7. B. Sprague; On the relative 
Dangers of Coal and Metal Mining in the United 
Kingdom, by C. Le Neve Foster ; Prospective Prices 
in Europe, America, and Asia, by Hyde Clarke ; 
Harmonies and Antagonisms in the Social Forces, by 
W. H. Douglass ; Notes on Friendly Societies, with 
special Reference to Lapses and Malingering, by Rev. 
G.C. White; The Commercial Relations of Canada 
with Spain and her Colonies, by Don A. de Marcoartu ; 
The Forests of Canada, by J. B. Hurlbert.....ecccceees J) 

Cobden Club. Leaflets. Nos. 1—22. 8vo. [1885] ........ The Club 

East India Association. Journal of the. Vol. xvii, 
ING, Si S02" ESBS) serene cess 208s heen mag tdeadieses cs seihocbes eas 

Institute of Bankers. Journal of the—. ahaa Te Cast ibite 
TUE TSE) 10 Oe en eaPe te Oar Sor) AVS Oe ers ee 

Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings oh 
of the—. Vols. lxxix ind lxxx, cloth, plates, 8vo. mee deney ns titaiaan 

Institution of Mechanicai Engineers. Proceedings, 



































The Association 


Marci 885, No: 23 plates, Sv0. | ').. 1006 aege......ecoseacens 
Institution of Surveyors. Transactions of the—. Part 4, 
Re 12188485 ae Ali kik eck bck 9 


International Health Exhibition, London, 1884. (The } . 
Health Exhibition Literature)— Pelee Daendel Bea. 
Vol. I. Health in the Dwelling. Part 1. Hand- 
books. Health in the Village, Healthy Nurseries 
and Bedrooms, including the Lying-in Room. 
Healthy and Unhealthy Houses in Town and 


Science and Art 
Department, Com- 
mittee of Council 
on Hducation 


Ve ipe 
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(e) Societies, &c.—Contd. 


International Health Exhibition, London, 1884. (The 
Health Exhibition Literature)— Contd. 


Vol.LV. Healthin Diet. Handbooks. Physiology 


Vol. VII. Health in relation to Ciwie Life. Part 1. 


_ in relation to the Dwellings of the Poor. Schools 


Vol. X. General Hygiene. Part 1. Handbooks, 


Vol. I—Contd. 


Country. Healthy Furniture and Decoration. ) 
Healthy Schools. Health in the Workshop. On 
Ventilation, Warming, and Lighting for Domestic 
Use. Vol. II. Part 2. Conferences. Dwellings 
for the Poor, the Sanitary Construction of Houses. 
Promotion of Social Science. Vol. III. Part 3. 
Lectures. Anglo-Saxon Dwellings. Healthy 
Houses. Healthy Town and Country Houses. 
Foul Air in Houses. Ventilation in connection 
with Warmth and Lighting. Healthy Furniture. 
The Domestic Use of Gas. Health in the Work- 
shop.) Smoke Abatement .....:...2s il Wsdmocm Ms dede 


of Digestion and the Digestive Organs. The 
Principles of Cooking. Diet in relation to Health 
and Work. Food and Cookery for Infants and 
Invalids. Alcoholic Drinks. Water and Water 
Supplies. Unfermented Beverages, Salt and other 
Condiments. Vol. V. Part 2. Conferences. ‘The 
Meat Supplies of this Country. The Adultera- 
tion of Food. Bee-keeping. Vol. VI. Part 38. 
Digestive Ferments and Chemical Processes of 
Digestion. The Rearing of Hand-fed Infants. 
Practical Dietetics. The Chemistry of Bread 
Making. The Science of Cookery. Pure Milk. | 
The English Dairy. The Danish Dairy. Dairy 

Management. Adsthetical Use of Wine, and its - 
Influence ipong ie ati (Oy) 2. pole. ioindeselveaetas 








Handbooks. Our Duty in relation to Health. 
Infectious Disease and its Prevention. Accidental 
Injuries, their Relief and Immediate Treatment. 
Ambulance Organisation. Equipment and Trans- 
port. Cleansing Streets and Ways in the Metro- 
polis, Fires and Fire Brigades. Legal Obligations 








of Art, their Origin, History, Work, and Influence. 
Vol. VIII. Part 2. Conferences. Domestic 
Sanitation. St. John Ambulance Association. 
Water Supply and Distribution. Vol. 1X. Part 3. 
Lectures. Anglo-Saxon’Dress and Food. Village 
Health and Village Life. Recreation. Ambulance 
Organisation in War and Peace. Prevention of 
Cholera. History and Results of a Dispensary 
for Sick Children Threatened with Chronic 
Disease. Ethics of the Skin. Our Domestic 
Poisons. Thrift in its relation to Health, or the 
Right, Use of Refuse -cen-..:..cotejernaerigneebese sees 














Athletics ; or Physical Exercise and Recreation. 
Athletics, Part 2. Dress and its Relation to 
Health and Climate. Fermentation. Public 
Health Laboratory Work. London Water Supply. | 





A J.R.Trendell, Esq., 
Science and Art 
Department, Com- 
mittee of Council 
on Education 


——— ef! es es 
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(e) Societies, &c.— Contd. 
International Health Exhibition, London, 1884. (The) 
Health Exhibition Literature)—Oontd. 
Vol. XI. Part 2. Conferences. Meteorology in 
relation to Health. Oral Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb. Electric Lighting in relation to 
Health. Epidemic Diseases. School Hygiene 
and School Construction. Vol. XII. Part 3. 
Lectures. The Parasites of Meat and Prepared 
Flesh Food. Candles. Soap. The History of 
English Dress. Children’s Dress. Textile Fabrics. 
Physical Hducation of Girls. Old and Modern 
Porson Lopes: oh spiepapiiied ccbenieies es. wesc ntincaigibenus sanhosibinans 
Vol. XIII. Conference on Education. Opening 
Meeting and Introductory Address. Section A. 
Organisation of Elementary Education, ec. 
Vol. XIV. Section B. Technical Teaching. Sub- 
sidiary Aids to Instruction. Thrift in Schools. 
Vol. XV. Section C. Organisation of University 
Education. Vol. XVI. Section D. Training of 
Teachers. Organisation of Intermediate and | 
ay trea Hi cart Cape nets cha: cai sheeieetae gs Sein DES nae r 
Vol. XVII. Miscellaneous. Special Catalogue of 
the Education Division. Catalogue of Manufac- 
tures, Decorations, and Designs. Library Cata- 
logue. Catalogue issued by the Sanitary Bureau 
of Japan. Catalogue with Explanatory Notes 
from the Education Department of Japan. 
General Outline of Education in Japan ................ 
Vol. XVIII. Miscellaneous. Reception of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. K.G., of the International 
Juries. Jury Awards. Official Catalogue............ 
Vol. XIX. Return of Number of Visitors and 
Statistical Tables. Official Guide. Guide to the 
Sanitary and Insanitary Houses. Handbook to 
the Aquarium and Fish Culture Department. 
Anthropometric Laboratory. Public Health in 
China. National Education in China. Diet, 
Dress, and Dwellings of the Chinese in relation 
to Health. 19 vols. Cloth, illustrations, &c., 
eg thokidl Rabe 2 eRe Bereg coi UY Ns wee O50. sh 
International Medical Congress. Ninth Session to be 
held in Washington, D.C., in 1887. Rules and pl | Dr. J. 8. Billings 
minary organisation. 31 pp., 12mo. Washington, 1885 
Quatriéme Congrés International d’ Hygiéne et de Démo- ) 
graphie & Généve (du 4 au 9 Septembre, 1882). | 
Comptes-rendus et Mémoires publiés par M. le Dr. ¢ Dr. P. L. Dunant 

















A.J.R.Trendell, Esq., 
Science and Art 
Department, Com- 
mittee of Council 
on Education 








P. L. Dunant... Tomes i et ii. Diagrams, 8vo. | 
AV ETON SMES HT! bcd MENU dads coucnbe toga MM to Skea Rw J 
Liberty and Property Defence League— 
re Val. DY ARVO Nagy LBS0 2 tes toseueditetes -nredaapeenns eek 
Laissez Faire, by Lord Bramwell. 1884.............cseee } Mabe ciigews 


London Chamber of Commerce— 
Journal of the—. Nos. 88—40. 1885 w.cccssesssccesereres 
Supplement to the Journal—. Railway Extension to | The Chamber of 
South-west China and Siam, by H. 8. Hallett. 4to. Commerce 
Sie een Ni arepaeee Lo Asn oc fa ie tid cldeyayans to's fhaivame novel sarc ken 
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(e) Societies, &c.—Contd. 
Manchester Public Free Library— 

Catalogue of the Books in the—. Reference Depart- 
ment. Vol. ii, comprising the Additions from 1864 | The Committee of the 
to 1879. 1107 pp., cloth, 8vo. Manchester, 1879 ¢ Manchester Public 

Catalogue of the Books in the—. Reference Depart- Free Library 
ment. Index of Names and Subjects. 614 pp., 
Clotimowe. mw weanchestér, 1881: .4.....tcc ba acosetres eoreennece 

Manchester Statistical Society. The Need for Better 
Organisation of Benevolent Effort in Manchester and + The Society 
Raloniemover(OCOtt,ULSSS \..ccccted.cccsstseaicr ct emit aiees 

Metropolitan Public Garden, Boulevard, and Playground 

Association. Second Annual Report of the—. 98 pp., } The Association 

eM MEL SS 1 css. adescessskootolted ives ode eh eenee rants eoletaes eee tee 

Middlesex Hospital. Reports of the Medical, Surgical, é 
and Peel gical Registrars for the year 1883. 8vo.... BREED OC 

Mitchell Library, Glasgow. Report on the—, 1884........ The Librarian 

National Anti-Bounty League. Diagram illustrating 

Effects on British Home and Colonial Sugar Industries 

of the Foreign Export Bounty System. 4 copies, 

POE pu OOD casos susessabocsts.ccosnevasccverbeesteemeoaaieh steer eaen tee 

Royal Agricultural Society of England. Journal of 
the—. Second Series, vol. xxi, part 1, No. 41, 1885. > The Society 








The League 


Bis ty ATK UUStPAtdONS i..5i..5.0.c0...508 acetate seaepeeeatseers eeneeceas 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland— } 
Journal of the—. New Series. Vol. xvii, part 2. 
INDTD LOGO Gs ces cnaegectehssseoevov se acces 00 dulehe at tess atvie nies mene ee 
Bombay Branch. Journal of the—. Vol. xvi, No. 44. + 


(Extra number. Professor Peterson’s Report on 
the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Circle, | 
Sole ey, ee eer AL pe PRP Ree si ASN uk fy 

Royal College of Physicians of London. The Nomen: ) 

clature of Diseases, drawn up by a Joint Committee 
appointed by the—. (Subject to Decennial Revision.) 
Second edition, being the First Revision. xxxix+431 
ACHE OV Ont LOGO trie tes ses sev sccvastossthtucts Meant ne amen 

Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings of the—. . 

Vol. Vil, Noe Bo-8. 1885 z Drea akes Bes, | We ‘ POPE cite P| The Bociety 

Royal Institution of Great Britain. Proceedings of shih, 

ees Vol. xi, part 1, No. 78. Plates, 8vo. 1935... } apo aeHbavon 

Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society— 


Messrs. Harrison and 
Sons 


Proceedings of the—. January—March, 1885............ The Society 
President’s Address. 8vo. 1885............... OE A | 
Royal Society. Proceedings of the—. No. 236, 188%........ ¥, 


Royal United Service Institution— 
Journal of the—. Vol. xxix, Nos. 128, 129. Map, | 
BOW ULB SD. sa, er a em «0 RRM UAL Se ptnvon eva ernie ie + The Institution 
Index of Subjects and Proceedings of Fifty-fourth | 
Anniversary Meuse ele... .~.vecestouetn ntact ined yoncvons uivevetne J 
Wigan Free Public Library. Seventh Annusl Report of he Ti ‘ 
PROSEADPATIAN, LOGO fa. sercemmen +. civicevanccepencemnyecotacseoscc eas I ge Pel a 
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\ 


Report of the Councit for the Frvanctat Year ended 31st December, 
1884, and for the SussionaL YEAR ending 23rd June, 1885, 
presented at the Firty-Firstr Annuat Meetine of the StatisticaL 
Society, held in the Theatre of the University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, W., on the 23rd of June, 1885. 


The Presipent, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
in the Chair. 


Tue Circular convening the Meeting having been read, and the 
Minutes of the last Ordinary Meeting read and confirmed, the 
following Report was taken as read :— 


Report of the Council. 


The Council have the honour to submit their fifty-first annual 
report. 

The results compare as follows with the average of the previous 
ten years :—- 


Average for 
Particulars, 1884. the 


Previous Ten Years. 








Number of Fellows on 31st December ................... 90g 728 
Life Members included in the above ......... cscs: 150 113 
‘Number lost by death, withdrawal or default. ........ 57 45 


pvt CLIC CLOCTOC anos ee retin siékscovndeses seatrtbecnaesesner. 106 78 





Since the Ist of January last, 49 new Fellows have been 
elected. 

The financial condition of the Society continues to be satis- 
factory. The following table gives, for purposes of comparison, the 
different sources of ordinary income for the year 1884, together 
with the same particulars for the previous five years :— 
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Average for 























Receipts per 1884. | 1883.| 1882.| 1881.]| 1880.} 1879. re pa be 
ae: EL gS ee ee ee ae 
HE VACLONGS.” h...kectcnaseose 88 |. 102 94 88 75 65 84 
Annual Subscriptions... 1,447 | 1,361 | 1,291 | 1,306 |1,317 | 1,300 131s 
Compositions «00... 294 | 126] 189 84. | 273] 126 159 
Journal sales ................ 207 | 19227 irae e024 176 180 
eet 
Rent account .........00 45 | — — == — — —e 
Fire and lights account 23 | — — oe — a oo 
Furniture and en, 16 ane je. i a ary 
pairs account........ 
2,139 | 1,778 | 1,838 | 1,649 1,902 quent 17709 
oy per Cont, Stock [| 2007 
3,146 | — — —— = — — 


A comparison of the principal figures at intervals of ten years 
in the following table, will show the progress of the Society from 
an early date :— 


Comparison of Condition of Society at Intervals of Ten Years, on 
31st December. 





























Yer a | Qaee Pepenattere | en uae (Laotian eee ane eae 
Bellows. | > Income: Invested. Liabilities. 

; £ og ae £ £ £ Re 
1834... 398 | 1,207 | 1,068 569 ze. 719 | 1834 
"AA ....| 422 859 788 867 236 984, "44, 
"BA....| 367 896 890 867 II 957 "54, 
"G4 3.) 368 749 903 957 136 1,787 64, 
BAe.) £88 bee vars 1,491 1,507 460 2,359 "74: 
oh ea 999 2,139 3,087 2,500 968 4,188 "84 
a SN ee ee ee ee eee 


The following table gives the particulars for each year of the 


last decade :— 
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Year. nat - Income. | Expenditure. rine Liabilities. Whew Year. 
£ 2e | £ £ ert 
LS7Gi.|-. 6C7 1,231 1733" | 207 216 hed 1875 
occas OLE 1,438 1,340" | 1,207 187 35464 "76 
bet eed oe O83 1,597 1,286 1,398 201 3,763 ae 
18> el, 786 1,732 1,345 1,902 168 4,147 "78 
"79 ...1 783 | 1,698 | 1,427 | 2,288 | 238 4,433 "79 
"BO ec ASO8 1,902 Darrt 2,572 214 4,614 ”80 
Bl wath goO7 1,649 1,400 2,869 192 4935 81 
g2 ...| 786 | 1,888 | 1,581t | 3,071 | 203 5,240 89 
83...) 860 1,778 1,635f | 3,500 347 5,246 83 
84 2...) go9 2,139 3,087*f | 2,500 968 4,188 84, 





* The expenditure of these years was affected by heavy expenses incident to 
moving into new premises. 

+ The expenditure of this year was affected by the expenses attending the 
alteration and redecoration of the meeting room at King’s College. ; 

t{ The expenditure of these years was affected by expenses attending the 
preparation of a new catalogue to the library. 





The averages of the annual sales of the Society’s Journal are 
as follows :— 


£ 

For the | ten, years 1 821+50 i i5).0-.05....c0scssseontscben 56 
i. Sine 83 

e Be LO eee a cnasvevesse 97 

Mi “EES BU ATTN oe alee beets Mirai 155 

For the last four years “81-84...............csmsrsreerees 182 


The Inaugural Address of the President was given on the 
re-assembling of the Society in November, and the papers read 
and the members elected at each of the monthly meetings were 
as follows :— | 


29 
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Session 1884-85. 


| First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th November, 1884. 
The President, Str Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., in the 


Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


George Baker. 

Sir Joseph William Bazalgette, C.B. 
Alexander Begg. 

James T. Bell. 

Robert W. P. Birch, M. Inst. C.E. 
Willis Browne. 

William Burdett-Coutts. 

Joseph Chailley. 

J. Chater. 

Robert Isaac Finnemore, F.R.G.S. 
Hendrik Christiaan Haas. 

John Hague. 

James Hart. 

Thomas Morgan Harvey. 

John Robert Hollond, M.P. 
James Alfred Jacoby. 

Edwin Jones, J.P. 


Edward Festus Kelly. 

John Kemp. 

William McCabe, LL.B., F.I.A. 
Edward Garnet Man. 
Zachary Merton. 

Charles S. Milnes. 

Augustus Mongredien. 

Mark Oldroyd. 

Walter Peace. 

Alfred Raphael. 

George Eustace Skliros, M.A. 
C. W. Spark. 

Richard Sugden. 

D. F. E. Sykes, LL.B. 
Thomas William Tarbet. 
William Whiteley. - 
Charles Wightman. 


G. D. Wishart. 


The President delivered an Inaugural Address, on “ British and 
‘** Foreign Colonies,” and presented the ‘“‘ Howard Medal”’ of 1884 


(with 20/.) to 


Dr. Curment Dukes, M.R.C.P., &c., Lond. 


for his Essay on :— - 


“The Preservation of Health as it is affected by Personal 
** Habits, such as Cleanliness, Temperance, &c.” . 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th December, 1884. 
The President, Str R. W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 


Edward Tancred Agius. 
Henry Ashwell. 
Edmund Chaplin Baldwin. 
James Bedford. 
Wilhelm Berg, 
Samuel Burbridge. 
“Sydney Charles Buxton, M.P. 
‘:Henry Curtis Card, F.S.1. 
Henry Anselm de Colyar. 
Edward Samuel Cook. 
Charles Edward Curtis. 
Donald William Dickson. 
George Frederick Felton. 
William Thomas Exham Fosbery. 
Walter Halsted Frith. 
Edward C. Gonner, B.A. 


_ Joseph Hadley. 


Hugh Greenwood Hammersley. 
Robert Wilkin Hedley. 

Alfred Hoare. 

Henry Kimber. 

Horace Woodburn Kirby, F.C.A. 
William Lee. 

William Arthur Mason. 

W. Targett Morris. 

William Blake Odgers, LL.D. 
George Henry Ogston. 
Frederick Payne. 

T. H. Richardson. 

Francis Turner. 

Richard Veevers, 

James Wilson. 


C. C. Wyllie. 
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Mr. J. S, Jeans read a Paper on “‘ The Comparative Efficiency 
“ and Harnings of Labour at Home and Abroad,” 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th January, 1885. 
The President, Sir R. W. Rawson, K.C.M,G., C.B., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Emanuel Linden Bordman. J. Collie Foster, 

Joseph Craddock, Tonman Mosley, 

James Cropper, M.P. John Payne. 

George Dibley, junior. William Willott Popplewell. 
William John Dyer. Gilbert Purvis, 

William Elliott. John Standfield. 

William Henry Elliott, Henry Theobald. 


The President introduced to the meeting Mr. William Watt, 
the Newmarch Memorial Prize Essayist, and presented to him the 
Prize, viz.—a cheque for 100/.—the title of the Essay being :-— 

“On the Extent to which Recent Legislation is in accordance 
‘“* with, or deviates from, the True Principles of Economic Science: 
‘‘and showing the Permanent Effects which may be expected to 
“ arise from such Legislation.” 

Mr. Stephen Bourne (one of the Referees) read selected por- 
tions of the ‘‘ Newmarch Memorial Prize Hssay.”’ 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th February, 1885. 
The President, Str R. W. Rawson, K,C.M.G., C.B., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Philip H. Bagenal. William Brock Keen. 
David Brown, Robert Muir. 

William A. Casson. Walter H. Pitman. 
John Hay. Adam Kier Rodger, 
William Alfred Hunter, LL.D. Joseph Henry Sherwin, 


William Watt, 


Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C,.S.I., read a Paper on “ Popula- 
* tion Statistics of China,” 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th March, 1885. 


The President, Sir R, W, Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 


Charles Booth. Henry Jackson. 
Arthur Francis Burridge, F.I.A. Harold E. Moore. 
Jenkin Howell. E. Montague Nelson. 


Paul Pierrard. 
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Mr. E. G. Ravenstein read a Paper ‘On the Laws of Migra- 


tion: < 


Siath Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st April, 1885. 
The President, Str R. W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


James Bonar, M.A. Ellis Lever. 
William Purdham Goulding, F.S.I. D. M. Luckie. 
Edwin Guthrie. Thomas S. Robertson. 


Mr. E. W. Brabrook read a Paper on “ The Relation of the 
“State to Thrift; Ten Years’ Statistics of Friendly Societies and 
‘similar Institutions.” 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th May, 1885. | 
The President, Sir R. W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Thomas D. G. Carmichael, M.A. Baldwin Latham, M. Inst. C.E. 
Thomas H. Devonshire. James S. Randell. 
Charles Hancock, M.A. John D. Scott, B.A. 


Mr. A. K. Connell, M.A., read a Paper on “ Indian Railways 
“and Indian Wheat.” 


Kighth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th June, 1885. 
Dr. T. Graham Balfour, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 
Harbhamji Kumar. William Ogle, M.A., M.D. 
James Law. Russell R. Tanner, A.M. 
Walter Abbott Tipping. 


Mr. R. Price-Williams read a Paper on “The Population li 
** London, 1801-81.” 


- The Council have much pleasure in recording a continued 
increase in the numerical strength of the Society, the total of the 
muster-roll, 930, being 70 in excess of the total of last year, and 
135 in excess of that of 1883; at the same time they earnestly 
bope that no efforts will be wanting on the part of the Fellows 
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generally to increase the strength and efficiency of the Society, in 
order that its work in the future may maintain the standard of 
excellence that it has attained in the past. It must also be borne 
in mind that the recent change of premises will entail increased 
annual expenditure on the Society, which can be adequately met 
only by maintaining and increasing the number of its Fellows. 

The tabulated comparison of the sources of income of 1884 
shows a satisfactory increase of 86/. in annual subscriptions, of 
1681. in compositions, and of 57/. in Journal sales; but a decrease 
of 14/. in dividends, representing the loss of a half year’s dividend 
on 1,0001. New Three per Cent. stock which it was necessary to 
sell in consequence of the expenses entailed during removal from 
King’s College, and by the compilation of the Library Catalogue 
and Index. By this reduction the invested funds of the Society 
now stand at 2,500/. stock. 

The transfer of the Society from King’s College to Adelphi 
Terrace, which was in contemplation at the time of issue of the 
last report, was satisfactorily carried out, and the Council hope 
that the advantages to be reaped from the more adequate housing 
of the Library will fully repay the heavy cost incurred in connec- 
tion with the removal, and the additional charge in respect of rent, 
&c., that has been unavoidably incurred. The question as to the 
liability or otherwise of the Society for rates under the Act 6 and 
7 Vict., cap. 36, has been carefully considered, and is now in the 
hands of the solicitors of the Society. The Council are pleased 
to be able to report that their present premises continue to be 
shared by the Society of Actuaries and the Institute of Chemistry 
as before. 

Permission to hold the ordinary meetings of the Society in the 
Theatre of the School of Mines in Jermyn Street has been con- 
tinued to the Society, through the courtesy of the Education 
Department. The Council are of opinion that the thanks of the 
Society are due to the Vice-President of the Department, the 
Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., for the accommodation thus 
placed at its disposal. 

Shortly after the issue of the last report, the Catalogue of the 
Library was placed in the hands of the Society ; and the Council 
are pleased to report that good progress has been made with the 
Index. The Library Committee are endeavouring to make this 
most important adjunct to the Catalogue as complete as possible, 
and are anxious.at the same time to lose no time in its completion. 
It is satisfactory that the additions to the Library continue to 
increase in number and importance. 

The Prize of rool. sone ese ie by Mr. Pochin for the best 
essay— 
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“On the Extent to which Recent Legislation is in accordance 
“ with, or deviates from, the True Principles of Economic 
‘“‘ Science; and showing the Permanent Hffects which may 
“‘ be expected to arise from such Legislation,” 


in competition for which six essays were received, was awarded to 


Mr. Wituiam Wart, of Aberdeen. 


An abstract of his Essay will appear in a future number of the 
Society’s Journal. 

In accordance with the resolution of the Council announced in 
their last report, the Howard Medal has been this year held in 
suspense. 

The Industrial Remuneration Conference, instituted for the 
purpose of inquiring into the condition of the present distribution 
of wealth, was held in London on the 28th, 29th, and 30th January 
last. The original trustees were Sir Thomas Brassey, M.P., 
Mr. J. Burnett, Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., Lord Dalhousie, Mr. 
Robert Giffen, Professor H. 8S. Foxwell, and Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
and under the conditions of the trust seven members of the com- 
mittee, v1z.:— 


Stephen Bourne, Esq., 

Rev. W. Cunningham, M.A., 

David Dale, Esq., 

Professor Leone Levi, LL D., 

F. G. P. Neison, Hsq., 

Sir R. W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., and 
Major C. T. Ritchie, M.P., 


were appointed by the Statistical Society, which lent its premises 
for the preliminary work of the conference ; the papers read at the 
conference will shortly be published. 

Widely divergent theories found expression at the conference, 
but there was considerable unanimity in the expression of opinion 
that there is in this country a lamentable deficiency of statistical 
data on all topics dealing with the employment and remuneration 
of labour, as compared with those furnished by more than one 
foreign country. This question has engaged the attention of the 
Council of the Statistical Society, and a letter has, been addressed 
by it to the Secretary of the Board of Trade, calling his attention 
to this very important subject, and suggesting that the advice and 
aid of the Chambers of Commerce should be invited in regard to 
the manner in which such statistics should be collected and 
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analysed; and further, that valuable assistance might be obtained 
by means of Her Majesty’s Factory Inspectors, and other officially 
constituted bodies. 

The Corporate Property Security Bill, introduced by the Right 
Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, M.P., President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, has been brought under the notice of the Council, as 
affecting the status of voluntary societies: and its provisions, as 
bearing on the Statistical Society, are under consideration. 

The arrangements in connection with the celebration of the 
Society’s Jubilee, postponed from 1884 owing to the lamented 
death of H.R.H. the Duke of Albany, have engaged the constant 
attention of the Jubilee Sub-Committee ; the Council are confident 
that preparations have been made for giving a suitable reception to 
the many distinguished guests who have promised their attendance. 

The papers submitted to the consideration of the Society were 
in excess of the average in point of numbers, and not inferior to 
the average in point of merit; the address of the President, on 
‘** British and Foreign Colonies,” called opportune notice to the 
magnitude of our imperial interests and duties, while the papers 
of Mr. J. S. Jeans on “‘ The Comparative Efficiency and Harnings 
‘‘ of Labour at Home and Abroad,” of Mr. Ravenstein on ‘‘ The 
‘“* Laws of Migration,” Mr. HE. W. Brabrook on “The Relation of 
“the State to Thrift,” were eminently appropriate to the subjects 
treated at the Industrial Remuneration Conference. 

The holding of the meeting of the British Association at Mon- 
treal did not prevent the Society from being, as usual, very well 
represented at the meeting: Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., 
&c., &c., &c., presided over Section F (the Statistical and Economic 
Section), and papers were read, among others, by Mr. Stephen 
Bourne, Mr. Hyde Clarke, Major Craigie, Mr. John B. Martin 
(vice-president), Mr. M. G. Mulhall, Mr. T. B. Sprague, F.L.A., 
Mr. Cornelius Walford, and Mr. William Westgarth. The Society 
was also well represented at the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Social Science at Birmingham, to which 
Mr. Bateman and Mr. Jeans were appointed delegates of the 
Society, and at which papers were read, among others, by Mr. G. 
W. Hastings, M.P., Mr. R. Denny Urlin, Professor Leone Levi, 
Mr. A. E. Bateman, Mr. Rowland Hamilton, and Mr. Noel A. 
Humphreys. 

Mr. John B. Martin and Major Craigie were appointed dele- 
gates of the Society to the meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at Philadelphia, in September, where 
they met with a very cordial reception. Mr. John B. Martin con- 
tributed a paper on “The Future of the United States,” to the 
Economic Section. 
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The Society has to lament the deaths of the following 


members :— 


(c) 


Fellows. 
M. T. Bass. 
H. G. Bolam. 
John B. Carter. 


(d) Major-Gen. J. C. Hannyngton. 


(d) 


(d) 


A. C. Hooper. 

Sir W. Jones, Bart. 
Thomas Lane. 

Henry Jackson Moore. 
Right Hon. Lord O’Hagan. 
Jervoise Smith. 

Robert Thubron. 

Major Q. Vivian. 


(d) Rev. R. Bailey Walker. 


(d) 


Thomas M. Weguelin. 
His Grace the Duke of Wellington. 
William Whiteford. 


Honorary Members. 


Dr. Edward Jarvis (United States). 
Dr. Emilio Morpurgo (Italy). 


(c) Indicates those who on one or more occasions had served on the Council. 
(d) Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. 
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The following list of Fellows proposed as President, Council, 
and Officers of the Society for the Session 1885-86 is submitted 
for the consideration of the meeting :— 


CouncIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1885-86. 


PRESIDENT. 
SIR RAWSON W. RAWSON, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


COUNCIL. 
George 8S. Baden-Powell, M.A., ‘Frederick Hendriks. 
C.M.G. Noel A. Humphreys. 

Arthur H. Bailey, F.I.A. *Frederick Halsey Janson. 

T. Graham Balfour, M.D., F.R.S. James Stephen Jeans. 

Alfred Edmund Bateman. Robert Lawson. 

Stephen Bourne. Professor Leone Levi, LL.D. 

J. Oldfield Chadwick, F.R.G.S. George Blundel Longstaff, M.A., M.B. 

Hammond Chubb, B.A. John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 

Hyde Clarke. Richard Biddulph Martin, M.P. 
*Lionel Louis Cohen. Frederic John Mouat, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

Major Patrick George Craigie. Francis G. P. Neison. 
* William Fowler, M.P. Henry Davis Pochin. 

Professor H. S. Foxwell, M.A. R. Price-Williams, C.E. 
*Frederick Brooksbank Garnett. Ernest George Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. 
*John Glover. *Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., 

Rowland Hamilton. D.C.L., LL.D. 


Those marked * are new Members of Council. 


TREASURER. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.P. 


SECRETARIES. 
John B. Martin, M.A. | A. E. Bateman. 
G. S. Baden-Powell, M.A., C.M.G. 


FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
ARS AATEC TUN ORE kits 8! Oo: ea PRS sO 
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The abstract of receipts and payments, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities on 3lst December, 1884, are subjoined, 
together with the report of the Auditors on the accounts for the 


year 1884 :— 


(1.)\—Axsstract of Receipts and Payments for the YEAR ending 
31st DECEMBER, 1884. 











RECEIPTS. 
8. 
Balancein Bank, 31st 
December, 1883 a ee ts 
Balance of Petty Cash. D7 op 
————_ 123 18 6 
Dividends on New 3 per Cent. 88 2 7 
BOCK Depaate aii chvernasoces sss cacvesiees 
Subscriptions received:— 
BO ALTCATS sescsdeeceee £100 16 - 
602 for the year 
EE elie } ape 4 - 
39 in Advance... 8118 - 
ae —. 1,446 18 - 
689 
BA COMPOSILIONS .......5..saseroseareees 294 - = 
Bee TO) OOlOS ~.....43 0.9405 sas aciers opens 207 - 4 
Advertisements in Journal ......... 19 13° 9 
FROME ACCOUNE .......scsecercsesenrsesese 4415 - 
Fire and Lights Account ............ 23 3 6 
Furniture and Repairs Account ... 15°16 57 
£2,263 3 2 
£1,000 New 3 per Cents sold at 
BOR re i esas a 
TDOUAL is teoepeascnes £3,270 13 2 
(Signed) . 


** 24th February, 1885. 











PAYMENTS. : 
8. a. 
TROLL Es casye anna Soe £120 5 - 
Less sublet ,........ 165 - - 
(See contra) 
Salaries, Wages, and Pension ...... 485 15 - 
Journal, Printing ...... £580 17 11 
5 Annual Index 56 5 = 
+ ee 19 8 6 
eporters 
s Rees Apel oy bam 
ervices 
: 644 16 5 
Advertising@'sr:,.scercsscaveccesssctocceds $7°12.9 
Ordinary Meeting Expenses......... 23 19 8 
Lira By om dacshis chiscansbanstetves duns cucee 37 19°93 
Stationery and Sundry Printing... 7815 2 


Postage and delivery of Journals... 8119 83 


Fire and Lights .........%. Pico srsasert — 
Incidental Expenses ......gacecsseseee 64 16 104 
Furniture and Repairs......cs.qecsseees —_ | 
BACOG Saati tenccn an sine Gah sah aan tale van eaed 5518 9 


Tao ward medal iio eaters cer eceats EY BS 


1,584 17 1 
Expenses incidental to moving 
into 9, Adelphi Terrace ......... 1,202 13 4 


New Catalogue of Library. Pay-Y 300 








Ment ON ACCOUNE “....26.csesesecnee ry 
£3,087 10 5 
Balance at ee 170 611 
MMONGIB eseeeecese nets 


Balance of PettyCash 10 8 3 








Balance of Postage 97 °7 
PACCOUME Uphtw lo secicn: 
183 2 9 
OtAL, cehecaasacensreb Oyen 0 13 2 


“J. -O. CHADWICK, 
‘“G. Harvey Srmmonps, $ Auditors.’ 
“Ff. Y. EpGEworrH, 
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(II.)—Batance SHEET of Assets and LIABILITIES, on 31st DECEMBER, 1884. 





LIABILITIES. 
Cense da, ky ..85, Ge 
Harrison and Sons— 
Journal Account ...... 1S A eG 
Miscel. 
FA GGOUM, ee onacee ces 


Catalogue of Li- 
brary Account es ae 


Index to Library ...... 15 1 - 
C. and E. Layton r 

Stationery, &c. fas} Setar 
Street Bros., Adver- 

tisements PO te ; ea 
Mitchell and Sons 

Books, &c. sae Laie 
Dove Bros., Gas Fittings 18 18 3 
King’s College, Gas 

Water, &e. ee eth 
Newmarch Memorial? jo) _ _ 

Prize Qateesesssesesssss 


Mr. Bailey, Annual 5 
Index to Journal ... 


Miscellaneous (as a 276 13 3 


List). tieenaseetees ows 
; -————._ 885 18 1 
48 Annual Subscriptions received Bidsesc 
IN BC VE WCOEirtstasssaccecesssecs owes 
967 16° 1 


“NI 


Balance in favour of the Society... 4,187 16 








£5,155 12 8 





ASSETS. 
&£ sid 
Cast Balanced: | csesicacgadgicsoesescces 183 2 9 
2,5007. New 3 per Cents, costing... 2,871 13 11 
Property: Estimated Value of, 
viz.— 
Books in Library 
(about 20,000 aa aa 
Journals, &c.,in Stock... 500 
Furniture and Fixtures 500 
— 2,000 - - 
Lease Of Premis6s viecsnecsccners cennce 500 - = 
Arrears of Subscriptions reco- 
verable (say): s...issconses etiele } SS Oe Pie 
£5,155 12 8 


(III.)\—Buitpina Funp (EstaBuisHeD 10th July, 1873), BAaALance SHEET, 
on 31st DECEMBER, 1884. 


LIABILITIES. 
S88 G- 


Amount of Fund Invested from 


last Account vis he 


Dividends Received during 1884 ..,. 6 5 8 





£192 14 11 
(Signed) 


* 24th February, 1885. 





ASSETS. 


Invested as per last Account in 
Metropolitan Consolidated 84 per 
Cent. Stock, in the name of the 
Treasurer, R. B. Martin, Esgq., 
M.P.— 
£181 6 5 cost 186 9 3 
Purchased during 





the Year...ereeceess Dik E Ss Oi 55 6 5 8 
LLS6RL7eLL £192 14 11 





“J. O. CHapwick, 
“G. Harvey Simmonns, + Auditors.” 


‘HY, Y. EpGEWORTH, 
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‘“ Report oF THE AUDITORS FOR 1884. 
“STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
“* 24th February, 1885. 


“The Auditors appointed to examine the Treasurer's Accounts of the 
Society for the Year 1884, 


‘* REPORT :— 


“That they have compared the Entries in the Books with the several 
Vouchers for the same, from the 1st January to the 31st December, 1884, and 
find them correct, showing the Receipts (including a Balance of 1231. 138. 5d. 
from 1888) to have been 3,2701. 138. 2d., and the Payments 3,0871. 108. 5d., 
leaving a balance in favour of the Society of 1831. 28. 9d., at 31st December, 
1884. 


“They have also had laid before them an Estimate of the Assets and 
Liabilities of the Society at the same date, the former amounting to 
5,165. 128. 8d., and the latter to 9571. 16s. 1d., leaving a balance in favour 
of the Society of 4,187. 16s. 7d. 


“ The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund at the end of the 
year 1884, was 1921. 148. 11d., invested in Metropolitan Three and a Half per 
’ Cent. Stock, in the Name of the Treasurer, R. B. Martin, Esq., M.P. 


“ They further find that at the end of the year 1883 the number of Fellows 
on the list was 860, which number was diminished in the course of the year to 
the extent of 57, by Deaths, Resignations, and Defaulters, and that 106 new 
Members were elected, leaving on the list on the 31st December, 1884, 909 Fellows 
of the Society. 


(Signed) “J. O. CHADWICK, 
“G. Harvey Sicioxs, b Auditor” 
“FF, Y, EDGEWORTH, 








ProckEDINGS of the Firry-First ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


The PrestpENT moved that the Report of the Council, the 
Abstract of Receipts and Payments, the Balance Sheets of Assets 
and Liabilities, and the Report of the Auditors for 1884 be adopted, 
entered in the minutes, and printed in the Journal. 


Dr. T. Granam BAtLrour seconded the motion. 


Mr. Henry C. Burpsrt wished to call attention to the procedure 
in the election of Fellows during recent years. Among those 
elected were some gentlemen whom he could not recognise as 
statisticians. He took a very exalted view of the worth of 
statistics, and claimed the President as a supporter cf that view, 
because in his Address the President said 1t would be well if the 
anniversary could be made so important that statistics might be 
emphasised as ascience; and Dr. Mouat suggested that the Society 
might be raised to the level of the Royal Society. He was also 
justified by the Rules in taking a high view of what ought to 
constitute the value of the Fellowship of the Society. In Rule 6 
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it was provided that each Fellow should be required to subscribe a 
statement that he would endeavour to further the good of the 
Society and the aims for which it had been founded; and Rule 1 
set forth as the object of the Society ‘to collect, arrange, digest, 
and publish facts illustrating the condition and prospects of society 
in its material, social, and moral relations.” He ventured to say 
that it was somewhat lamentable that at the time of its Jubilee 
festival, and fifty years after its foundation, the Society should be 
humiliated by constantly seeing in the papers advertisements of 
tradesmen who added to their names the letters “F'.8.S.” One of 
the Honorary Secretaries had told him that as a pecuniary matter 
it was imperatively necessary to increase the number of Fellows; 
but he thought that in conferring the honour of Fellowship some 
regard should be paid to the purposes and objects of the Society ; 
and if after his election a Fellow used his position for advertising 
purposes, the Rule should be put in force which enabled the 
Council to take notice of such proceedings, and if it was con- 
sidered necessary, to bring the matter before the Fellows. Possibly 
he might take an unduly high view of the dignity which ought to 
attach to their Fellowship; but there were many who were quite 
prepared to provide the Society with funds if proper care was 
taken to make the Society of scientific value, and to prevent its 
Fellowship being regarded as three letters which anyone might 
purchase the right to use on payment of Two Guineas per annum. 
He hoped that there would be a new departure from the date of 
this Jubilee meeting. Another point which he wished to bring 
to the notice of the meeting was that he did not think sufficient 
provision was made for the encouragement of young statisticians. 
He knew that the arrangements for the Jubilee festival had not 
admitted of a paper of international value being read by an 
unknown because a young Fellow of the Society. If the young 
members were not encouraged how could the Society live? He 
hoped that the new Members of Council would devote their atten 
tion to ascertain (1) if funds could not be obtained by admitting 
associates who should not have the right to put F.S.8. after their 
name, and so (2) to enable young and capable statisticians to take 
advantage of the Society. Unless these points were attended to, 
’ Dr. Mouat would have to admit that it was little short of madness 
to hope that the Society could ever claim an equal rank with the 
Royal Society. He would not move an amendment, but he hoped 
that this expression of the views which were held by a great 
number of Fellows would have its weight with the Council, and 
that before the next Anniversary Meeting these points would be 
taken into consideration. 


Mr. F. D. Asxry wished to call attention to the publication in 
a separate form of the recent paper by Dr. Guy, entitled “Two 
Hundred and Fifty Years of Small Pox in London,” which was 
full of misleading statistics and altogether fallacious in its 
arguments. It appeared to have been published simply with the 
view of pushing the practice of vaccination before the public. 


Mr. C, Watrorp said he was much obliged to Mr. Burdett for 
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the observations he had made, and he had no doubt that much 
good would result from them. 


The PrEsIDENT said the observations which had just been made 
would be taken into consideration by the Council, and he thanked 
the members who had taken suflicient interest in the welfare of 
the Society to raise these points. 


Mr. J. B. Martry pointed out that it was not the Jubilee but 
the usual annual meeting which had called together the twenty 
now present, and he did not know whether it would be right to 
measure the amount of support which Mr. Walford received by 
the attendance. He was sure Mr. Burdett’s suggestions would be 
thoroughly considered, and the Council would endeavour to the 
best of their ability to steer a middle course between the two 
points suggested by him: to open the doors so as to admit youthful 
talent, and to shut them closer so as to keep out objectionable 
candidates. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


Mr. Chadwick and Mr. Farmer were appointed Scrutineers of 
the ballot. 


Mr. Crarxe asked if there was any objection to the name of 
the responsible Editor of the Journal appearing. 


The PresIDENT said the Council was responsible for the Miscel- 
laneous Statistics in the Journal. 


The Presipent announced the Scrutineers had reported that all 
the persons named in the printed list submitted to the meeting had 
been duly elected to serve as the President, Council, and Officers 
for the ensuing year. 


A vote of thanks was given to the Secrutineers of the ballot for 
their services. 


Rev. W. CunntncgHam proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President, Council, and Officers of the Society for their services 
during the past year. It had been a specially arduous year, because 
of the preparation for the Jubilee Meeting; and looking at the 
programme that had been brought out for the three days, he 
thought that the members had every reason to thank those who 
had been responsible for it most cordially. 


Mr. Burpert seconded the motion. He was connected with 
many societies, but knew of none that exacted so much attention 
from its officers. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


The PrestpEnt on behalf of his colleagues and the Council 
thanked the meeting for the vote, and particularly Mr. Burdett for 
having seconded it, after a criticism which he was quite willing to 
accept as a friendly one. It was not in this Society alone that the 
question of admission for the annual subscription had become a 
matter of very great importance and consideration. 
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The Porunation of Lonpoy, 1801-82. 
By R. Pricz-Wiutams,. Esq., M. Inst. CE. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 16th June, 1885. Dr. T. GRAHAM. 
BaFour, F.R.S., a Vice-President, in the Chair. | 


THE very scanty information afforded in the earlier census returns, 
and the extensive alterations in the arrangement and grouping of 
the different sub-districts in those of 1871 and 1881], have made it a 
matter of some difficulty to trace with any detail the various 
changes. which have occurred in the population of the different 
districts of the metropolis prior to 1841. 

In the census returns for 1831, whatever little information is 
afforded is given under the heads of the different hundreds in the 
respective counties: Marylebone, Holborn, St..Pancras, St. Luke’s, 
Hampstead, Islington, and many other widely distant districts for 
instance, all appear under-the head of ‘“‘ Ossulstone Hundred,” in the 
county of Middlesex; scarcely any particulars are furnished of the 
number of houses in the different sub-districts, and no. information 
whatever is given of the areas of either districts or sub-districts. 

In the census returns of 1841 the first attempt is made to give 
the areas of the registration districts ; the information however 
afforded proves, as the subsequent census returns show, that the 
areas are in nearly all cases incorrect ; the.acreage given hkeing as a 
rule considerably in excess. 

It is somewhat remarkable that although the ordnance survey 
of the metropolis was completed in 1856; it was not until the census 
of 1881 that the full advantage was obtained of the extreme accu- 
racy of the large scale ordnance maps. in determining the exact 
areas of the different districts. 

The area included within the bills of mortality at the beginning 
of the present century was 21,587 acres. In 1831 these limits were 
extended, and the outlying parishes of Chelsea, Kensington, Pad- 
dington, Marylebone, and Pancras were added, increasing the area 
to 30,002 acres.* 

In the census returns for 1841, Bow, Bromley, Camberwell, 
Deptford, Hatcham,,. Fulham, Greenwich, Hammersmith, Stoke 
Newington, and Woolwich, were for the first time included within 
the metropolitan area, the total acreage including these additions 
being thereby increased to 44,850, acres. 


* Vide “ Lewis’s Digest of English Census, 1871.” . 
VOL. XLVIII.. PART ITI. o 
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In the following census of 1851 further very large additions 
were made to the suburban districts in the cases of Hampstead, 
Bow, Bromley, Clapham, Wandsworth, Streatham, Lewisham, and 
Plumstead, thereby increasing the total area to 75,343 acres, and to 
74,427 acres exclusive of water area.* Since then no additions 
have been made. It should be noted that in the ceusus returns 
for 1851 particulars are furnished of the population embraced by 
this extended area for each of the preceding decades back to 1801. 

The census returns for 1851 mark in fact the beginning of quite 
a new era in the science of population statistics, and the Registrar- 
General’s report for that year, with the elaborate and remarkable 
series of tables, maps, and diagrams which accompany it, will 
always remain a monument of the genius of Dr. Farr. 

The important question of the areas of the registration districts 
was now for the first time properly dealt with, and in determining 
the areas of the different metropolitan parishes (as appears from 
Major Dawson’s, R.H., interesting letter to the Registrar-General 
given in the appendix to the report}) recourse was had to the plans 
made by the Board of Ordnance for the Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, and the parochial boundaries were carefully 
drawn from the best published and private plans that could be 
obtained. 

That the areas given in this census were still far from being 
correct will be seen by comparing them with those given for the 
subsequent decades, as shown in the following summary of Table 
- A,t from which it appears that the area of the registration 
districts of the metropolis given in the census returns for 1851 is 
considerably larger than in 1881, the difference being entirely due 
to incorrect measurement :— 


Total Area of the London Registration Districts. 




















1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 

hee nels Acres. Acres. 
Area including water _........ 78,029 97,997 75,362 755334 
fp pORCUUICIRG ine? Baeehews.. 75,260 75,219 74,445 7454.27 


In calculating the population per acre in the different regis- 


* The acreages given in the census return for 1851 were :— 





Ineludingiwaters) Acsohiscenoe enti: 78,029 
Eexclading $35 3420 ccsa. ancaten | tow 75,260 
IW atenmres: fk. as 2,769 


+ Vide p. clx appended to report, 1851. 
t See Table A, Appendix. : 
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tration districts and sub-districts for all the previous decades, the 
writer of this paper has adopted the corrected areas of the last 
census of 1881, exclusive of the water area. 

The extensive alterations made in the registration districts 
in 1871, and which will presently be referred to, has necessi- 
tated a corresponding rearrangement of the districts for all the 
previous decades. 

Table B in the Appendix gives the population and the increase 
of the population per decade in each district and sub-district within 
the metropolis from 1801 to 1881, arranged in the order given in 
the last census returns. 

Table B* is a summary of the above, giving only the rates of 
increase for each entire registration district. 

Table C gives the population per acre for each registration 
district (and for such of the sub-districts as are given separately in 
the earlier census returns) from 1801 to 1881. 

The population per acre, number of houses per acre, and number 
of people per house for each of the districts and sub-districts 
included within the metropolitan area for each decade from 1841 to 
1881 are given in Table D, the imperfect information afforded 
rendering it impossible to prepare similar information in regard to 
the preceding decades. 

In considering the changes which have occurred in the popu- 
lation of the different metropolitan registration districts, it will be 
best to take them in the order given in the census returns. 


Kensington. 


In 1841 the sub-district of Paddington was divided into the 
two sub-districts of St. Peter and St. Paul; that of Kensington 
into Kensington Town and Brompton ; Hammersmith into the two 
sub-districts of St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s; making altogether with 
Fulham a total of seven sub-districts. 

In 1881 Kensington was formed into the two new districts of 
Kensington and Fulham; the former containing the four sub- 
districts of St. Mary, Paddington; St. John’s, Paddington ; 
Kensington Town, and Brompton; the latter comprising the sub- 
districts of St. Peter’s, Hammersmith, and Fulham. 

The new district of Kensington has an area of 3,418 acres, the 
population of which in 1801 was only 10,437, or 3 people per 
acre. In 1881 it had increased to 270,369, and to 79 people per 
acre, the amount of the increase between 1861 and 1871 being, 
with the exception of that in Wandsworth and Camberwell, the 
largest which has occurred in any district during the present 
century.* 

* See Table, p. 375. 
2B2 
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Acreage, Rate Amount Houses | Population | Population 

Decade. ex- Population. of of per per per 
Water. Increase. | Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 

ASO) ict. 3,418 10,437 —_ — — 3°05 — 

ise. * 15,495 | 48°46 5 OSS an 4°53 es 

oo] ain > 20,904 34°91 5,409 — 6°12 — 

eal os i 35,442 | 6o'se | 14,588 | — 10°37 = 
Cale at * 52,007 | 46°74 16,565 | 2°13 15°22 ese 
ele. i 90,358 | 73°74 | 88,351 | 3°58 26°44 7°38 
BOL are . 145,892 61°46 55,5384 | 5°61 42°68 76 
CPA hes Soha. aS 217,112 48°82 71,220 8°07 63°52 aoe 
8°09 


ole 53 270,369 24°53 53,257 | 9°77 [On 








ae os Si) 259.0331 wine — — 





The two sub-districts of Paddington, having an area of 1,232 
acres, were at the beginning of this century quite suburban, with 
a, total population of only 1,881, or just 1°53 persons per acre: very 
much what the population of the remote sub-district of Eltham is 
at the present time. The population in 1881 was 107,218,* or 
87 persons per acre. The increase during the first three decades 
of the present century was very rapid, the population much more 
than doubling itself (145°03 per cent. increase) in the first decade, 
and again more than doubling (124°52 per cent. increase). between 
1821 and 1831. 

The increase during the next four decades has been equally 
remarkable; although the percentage of increase has during that 
period been somewhat less, the decennial increments have been very 


large. 
Paddington. Sub-Districts of St. Mary and St. John. 


























Acreage, Rate Amount | Houses Population. Population 
Decade. ex- Population. of of per per | per 
Water. Increase. | Increase. | Acre. Acre. House, 
SU Gee bey sh: 162 32 1,881 a — 1°53 —— 
\ 145°03 i : 
Ab ei _ 4,609 7,728| — 3°74 om 
}) = |f 
Oy baal ie * 6,476 1,867} — 5:26 — 
\ 124°52 { 
Bly ceeded 4 14,540 4 8,064, — | 11°80 es 
ea 
Pal eee 25,173 1 10,633| 2°82 | 20-43 7°24 
83°95 { 
ST orem, e 46,305 21,132] 4°95 | 37°59 4°59 
} 63°66 { 
(61 Sy A 75,784 29,479] 7°86 | 6151 7°82 
ars |{ 
2) hake ee . cee et: 9°62 78°58 8°17 
Sin ta » | 107,218 10,405 | 10"74 | 87:08 | 8°15 
Total increase] — — — 105,337| — — -— 








* See Table C, Appendix. 
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During the last two decades the increase has been very much 
less. This is attributable to the falling off in the population of 
St. John’s parish, where there has been a slight decrease,* the 
population per acre having fallen from 86 to 85 people per acre. 
The increase in St. Mary’s has been considerably less during the 
last decade, and there is everything to indicate that in Paddington, 
as in some of the other better class of residential districts, the 
maximum limit of the population per acre has been nearly reached, 
and that the rate of increase will for the future continue to 
diminish. 

The number of houses per acre in St. Mary’s parish has 
increased from 1°19 in 1841 to 10°14 in 1881, whereas in St. John’s 
it has only just doubled in that period.* 


St. Mary's, Paddington (Sub-District). 























i Populati 
Decade. Acres. Population. House Ropulatton ake oe 
per Acre. per Acre. House. 
TBS Ey. sessscessnpeasberersetace: 791 69,888 IO°I4 88°35 8°71 
14.) s een ee 6,436 I'Ig 8:12 6°85 
ENCLease .....sereerereees. — 63,452 8°95 80°23 1°86 





St. Johw’s, Paddington (Sub-District). 





House Population | Population 





























Decade. Acres. Population. per’ Acres recticral ak e 
ESS Y..2. ..ccsscusternreecn: 441 37,330 11°81 84°65 a3 
si 1 La atinetessaoe 9 18,737 5°76 42°49 vie ts 
| Decrease. 
Trorease  cccindsaeres cs oo 18,593 6°05 42°16 O25 





In the other two sub-districts of Kensington and Brompton, 
the population of which, as in the case of Paddington, is not given 
separately in the census returns prior to 1841, the rates of increase 
were relatively small during the first three decades of this century. 
But as will be seen from the following statement, ‘‘ Kensington 
‘“ Town” during the next twenty years (1841-61) just trebled its 
population, and the increase in 1871 was especially remarkable. 
During the last decade, however, the rate of increase has consider- 
ably diminished. 

* See Table D, Appendix. 
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Kensington Town (Sub-District). 





























Rates Amount | Houses | Population | Population 
Decade. Acres. | Population. of of per per per 
j Increase.| Increase.’| Acre. Acre. House. 
MOET: scceleck 1,493 | 17,369 — — 1°61 11°63 7°26 
Aid Aa ee oP a 29,183 | 68°02 | 11,814 Sak str} 19°55 oh ewe 
453 hls eeaies ORE 4 51,910 | 77°88 | 22,727 | 4°63 | 34°77 7°51 
cy Rs A ahs s A 91,645 | 76°55 | 39,735 | 7°82 | 61°38 7°85 
Bs ssessctevebenses », |120,141 | 32°09 | 28,496 | 9°43 | 80°47 8°53 
aes — |102,772); — —_- — 
Average rate of in- 
crease per decade oy : Pia ; 3 ciel 
(initial and termi- ee Seats ae 
DAalVears) sates ces es. 








The increase of the population in the sub-district of Brompton 
since 1841, although not so rapid as in the case of Kensington 
Town, has been very large. 


Brompton (Sub-District). 



































Rate Amount | Houses | Population | Population 
Decade. Acres. | Population. of of per per per 
Increase. | Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 
84 een vapteavase 693 9,465 oe — 2-03 13°66 6°74 
fay RU RN ae ms 14,870 | 57711 | 5,405 3710 | 21°46 6°92, 
gf se eae ae ert of 18,198 22°38 3,328 ao74 26°26 7°08 
A iia cot key x 28,654 57°46 | 10,456 5°85 41°35 TiOg, 
Pah TE slack eae oe 43,010 50°10 | 14,356 8°78 62°06 7 OF 
= = 33,045 ass = aoe 
Average rate of in- 
crease per decade es ; eal ; ; ; 
(initial and termi- gree 271 Li eoin Aen? 
TIA SVORE) Sesser e 
Fulham. 


The total area of this new district, comprising the sub-districts 
of St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s, Hammersmith and Fulham, is 3,996 
acres. Its population in 1801 was 10,028, or 2°51 persons per acre; 
it increased very slowly up to 1841, during which period the 
population only a little more than doubled itself. 

During the next two decades (1841-61) the population increased 
much more rapidly, the rate of increase in the former decade being 
over 30 per cent., and in the latter over 35 per cent. The most 
remarkable increase occurred during the two succeeding (1861-81) 
decades, the population in that period nearly trebling itself, having 
increased from 40,058 to 114,839, or 186°69 per cent. It should 
be observed that the greater portion of this large increase occurred 
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in the sub-districts of St. Paul’s, Hammersmith, and Fulham, the 
increase in the former being 78°58 per cent., and in the latter as 
much as 83°73 per cent.* 





























Acres, Rate Amount | Houses | Population | Population 
Decade. ex- | Population. of : of per per pers 7 
Water. Increase.| Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 
18010... ae 3,996 | 10,028} — ee 4 2°51 4 
TR. 2, caste ee 13,296 | 32°69 | 3,268 | — 3°33 ae 
ADEE RSME 5 5S 15,301 | 15°08 2,005 SS 3°83 aaa 
op Raa ee ie bs 17,5389 | 14°63 2,238 ae 4°39 me 
"Al wis eens 53 22,772 | 29°84 5,233 | 0°92 5°70 6°18 
1B L..2s5 Seen . 29,646 | 30°18 6,874 | 1°23 742 6°04 
(OL; nares - 40,058 | 35°14 10,412 1°66 10°02 6°03 
putea: f » | 66,041 | 64°86 | 25,983 | 255 | 1661 6°48 
ooh Rn Meet os Uk ds 5 | 114,839 | 73°89 -| 48,798 | 4°10 28°74 7°02 
Total increase....| — a — /|104,811 — —_ — 
Chelsea. 


The registration district of Chelsea, with an area of 703 acres 
(exclusive of water), was divided in 1841 into the three sub- 
districts of Chelsea, south, east, and west. 

The population in 1801 was 11,604, or 14°63 people per acre. It 
increased very rapidly during the first two decades of. the present 
century, more than doubling itself in that period. From 1821 to 
184] its progress was less rapid, the population in the latter year 
being 40,179, or 51 people per acre. In the next decade 1851 
there was again a very large increase of 41 per cent. From that 
time down to 1871 the population continued to increase very 
slowly. During the last ten years however there has again been 
a very marked increase (over 53 per cent.) in the population of the 
north-east sub-district,* the effect of this being to raise the 
total decennial increase throughout the entire district about 
24 per cent. 























Rate Amount | Houses | Population | Population 

Decade. Acreage.| Population. of of per per per 
Increase.| Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 

LSOL See coven 793 | 11,604 —_ — — 14°63 = 

DE eee ere | a 18,262 | 57°38 7,658 — 23°03 = 

ATs. e ” 26,860 | 47°08 8,598 oe 33°87 veoh 

BN wlan + 32,371 | 20°52 5,511 — 40°82 -- 
Al shee A 40,179 | 24°12 7,808 mete 50:67 art 
Lee 8 vi 56,5388 | 40°71 | 16,359 9°57 71°30 TAS 
GL. svete £ 63,439 | 12°21 6,901 | 10°48 80:00 4°63 
afb ivoaterer Sh A :, 71,089 | 12°06 7,650 | 11°33 89°65 4*Ot 
Shc nw dais eee m 88,128 | 23°97 | 17,039 | 13°99 | 11118 4°96 

Total increase....) — — — 77,524 — — — 








* See Table B, Appendix. 
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St. George’s, Hanover Square. 


The present district of St. George’s, Hanover Square, consists 
of the sub-districts of Hanover Square, Mayfair, and Belgrave, 
together with St. John’s and St. Margaret’s, Westminster, which 
previous to 1871 formed part of the former district of West- 
minster. The total area is 1,395 acres, and it should be noticed 
that the area given in the census returns of 1851 and 1861 
is nearly 100 acres larger than in the last census returns. The 
total population of the district in 1801 was 64,323, or just 34 
people per acre. The largest increase in any one decade (24°38 
per cent.) occurred between 1821 and 1831, chiefly in the sub- 
districts of Hanover Square, Mayfair, Belgrave, and St. John’s, 
Westminster, when 21,000* were added to its population. From 
that time the rate of increase rapidly diminished, and the popula- 
tion whicb just doubled itself in the first forty years of the century, 
continued slowly to increase to 155,984, or 82 people per acre, in 
1861, since which period there has been a continued decrease, 
the population in that time having been reduced to 79 people 
per acre. 





























Acres, Rate Amount | Houses | Population} Population 
Decade. ex- | Population. of of per per per 
Water. Increase.} Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 
ESO erie coniie: 1,895 | 64,823 — = — 33°94 — 
AG TO ae i + 71,504 | 11°16 | 7,181 = 37-73 — 
BLN aia tho BS 85,787 | 19°97 | 14,283 — 45°27 — 
25) Bol eehe Ay eres | hs 106,386 | 24°85 | 20,599 = 06°14 —_ 
CAN Neraads eoeeok 7 123,264 | 15°86 | 16,878 T42 65°04 8°29 
TL Ne ak 5, #97138,839.") Pa6g WIb 75) 18°23 73°27 9°02 
HEALD. Sst ditesaedannte, » | 155,984 | 12°34 | 17,145 | 9°09 82°31 9°05 
Decrease.| Decrease. 
a Leah arate » | 155,936 |— 0°03 | — 48 | g'o1 82°29 9°13 
Decrease. 
ES Wl cin am inn » |149,748 |— 3°97 |—6,188 | 9:40 | 79°02 8°41 
Total increase....) — — — 85,425 — — = 











The decrease in population is most conspicuous in the case 
of the Hanover Square sub-district, where it has continuously 
fallen from 21,398 in 1841 to 16,862 in 1881. In Mayfair there was 
a decrease from 15,048 in 1841 to 13,107 persons in 1871, but the 
last decade shows a slight increase. In St. John’s, Westminster, 
the population continued to increase until 1871; during the last 
decade however there has been a very decided decrease. In 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the population continued to increase 
up to 1851, but since then there has been a continuous decrease of 
nearly 6,000 persons, and the population has been reduced from 
53 to 42 people per acre.t 

* See Table B, Appendix. t+ See Table C, Appendix. 
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The only one of the sub-districts which since 1841 has shown a 
continued increase is Belgrave, where up to 1861 it was very rapid; 
latterly the increase has very greatly diminished, as the Ny 
figures show :— 

Belgrave (Sub-District). 



































Acres, | Rate Amount | Houses | Population | Population 
Decade. ex- | Population. of of per per per 
Water. | Increase.| Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 
teal eee #43,.|.30,106 (1) — ae 697 | 5544 | 7°96 
Bliss sSdscseenenceee A 40,034 | 32°98 9,928 g°20 73°73 8'ol 
"OLS. cS $3 55,113 |°397°67- | 15,079 | 12°18 | 101°50 8°33 
hy ATR re iy 57,972 5°19 2,859 | 12°72 | 106°76 8°39 
"OLA. dacaeeee - 59,220 2°15 1,248 | 14°80 | 109°06 ey 
Total increase....| — a a 29,114 — — — 





The great reduction in the number of people per house in this 
fashionable district during the last ten years is especially notice- 
able. 

Westminster. 


The limits of the registration district of Westminster were 
greatly altered in 1871. In the first place the sub-districts of 
St. John’s and St. Margaret’s were, as already stated, taken away 
from it to form part of the St. George’s, Hanover Square, district, 
while by way of compensation the sub-district of St. Anne, Soho, 
which previously formed part of the Strand district, was added to 
it; the sub-districts now are Golden Square, Berwick Street, 
St. James’s Square, and St. Anne’s, Soho. Its entire area is only 
216 acres, and the population in 1801 was 46,099, or 213 people 
per acre, almost exactly what it has since become reduced to in 
1881. The population of the entire district continued slowly to 
increase until 1841, when it attained its maximum of 249 people 
per acre; since then it has continued slowly to decrease. 





Acres, Rate Amount | Houses | Population | Population 
Decade. ex- | Population. of of per per per 
Water. ; Increase. | Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 
TSO) eeu 216 | 46,099 — — — 213°42 —— 
TL ccuncem oer - 46,381 o'61 282 — 214°73 — 
ADL i cdaeeeneeae: ‘ 49,034 5°72 2,653 —_— 227°01 _ 
731 Facet v 52,653 9°38 3,619 —_— 243°76 ze 
of ee oh Be Bos ¥ 53,878 3°53 1,225 | 23°12 | 249°44 10°79 
Decrease. | Decrease. 
15 one cee ¥ 53,741 |— 1°26 |— 187 | 22°co | 248°80 Livan 
7G) Re ae x 52,752 |— 1°84 |— 989 | 21°77 | 244°22 11°22 
SF RR con ss ls181) 1— 3°98 |— 1571} (21708 , 4 286:95.,| 21724 
SLi caine s 46,549 |— 9°05 |—4,632 | 19°84 | 215°51 10°86 











Total increase....) — — — 450 — = aes 
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The population of the sub-districts of Berwick Street and 
St. Anne’s, Soho, is the densest in the metropolis, and in the case 
of Berwick Street appears to have attained its maximum of 450 
people per acre in 1851, the highest number ever yet attained in any 
sub-district in the metropolis during the present century. In 1871 
the density of the population had declined to 429 people per acre. 


Berwick Street (Sub- District). 


























Acres, Rate Amount | Houses } Population} Population 

Decade. ex- | Population. of of per per per 
Water. Increase.| Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 
NS4AGs Boca dccheoncts 24 | 10,449 = =< 33°42 | 435°37 13°03 
f5)! Che Sesahahgous Ry 10,798 3°34 349 | 32°46 | 449°91 13°86 

| Decrease. | Decrease. 

AoE Foe Aa i 10,607 |— 1°77 | — 191 | 32°00 | 441°96 13°81 
od Mages soaes Seabehans 4 10,287 |— 3°02 | — 320 | 30°08 | 428°63 14°25 

Decrease ............ — — — |— 162 — —- _ 





From 1851 down to the period of the last census there has been 
a constant decrease in the population of the Berwick Street sub- 
district, and the number of houses per acre; the number of people 
~in each house has largely increased, until it has now the largest 
number in any district in London, viz., 14°25 persons per house, 
or nearly twice the average of the metropolis in 1881. The number 
of houses has decreased from 33°42 per acre in 1831 to 30°08 in 
1871; this district still has the largest number of houses per acre in 
the metropolis. 

St. Anne’s, Soho, Sub-District. 

Next to Berwick Street, this sub-district has the questionable 
distinction of being the most densely populated in the whole of the 
metropolis. So far back as 1801 it had a population of over 215 
people per acre; it continued to increase in density until 1871, when 
it attained its maximum of 325 people per acre, the number of 
people per house in 1881 (13) being also exceptionally high. 


St. Anne’s, Soho (Sub-District). 






































Acres, Rate Amount | Houses | Population} Population 
Decade. ex- | Population. of of per per per 
Water. Increase.| Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 
TSOleeen eee PER fe beim — — — _ 
AER ee 1 12 DRBE la cm cbel) GDL — | 215:50 ne 
Pa ti » 15,216 | 23°82 | 2,927 — | 227-56 aa 
g RRM aue 2) Syere ht 15,660 2F he 385 — 281°76 — 
J 1 PEM ot eee iy 16,480 5°64 880 | 26°00 | 30518 11°74 
DASE fasten ae i 17,335 519 855 | 25°07 | 321°02 12°80 
‘Gli ee yo 17,4261 corse 91 | 26°37 | 322-70 | 1272 
VALLE CR is 17,562 0°78 1386 | 24°76 | 325°22 13°14 
Decrease.| Decrease. 
Oa Wy ak Saeco 4 16,608 |— 5°43 | — 954 | 23°39 | 307°55 12°15 
Total increase....|. — — -- 4,971 —- — —_— 
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Marylebone. 


The district of Marylebone, which was first included in 
the metropolitan registration districts in 1801, has an area of 
1,499 acres. It was divided into six sub-districts in 1841, viz., 
All Souls, Cavendish Square, Rectory, St. Mary’s, Christchurch, and 
St. John’s, the area of the two latter (1,051 acres) alone represent- 
ing more than two-thirds of the entire district. 

The population more than doubled itself in the first forty years of 
this century, the largest increase occurring between 1811 and 1831; 
the increase in the one decade being 20,415, and in the other 
26,166. The population continued to increase slowly until 1861, 
since which time there has been in nearly all the sub-districts a 
continuous decrease, the single exception being St. John’s where 
there has been a continuous increase; the rate of increase however 
during the last ten years was only 1°50 per cent.* 


























Acres, Rate Amount | Houses | Population | Population 
Decade. ex- | Population. of of per per per 
Water. Increase.| Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 
TUL. eee 1,499 | 63,982} — —" '|'42°68 | “42°68 at 
io be eae aE OI, of 75,624 | 18°30 | 11,642 — 50°45 — 
TEL ciieh Amie. » | 96,040 | 27°00 | 20,416 | — 64:07 se 
Zot eee » | 122,206 | 24°24 | 26,166 | — 81°53 Ac 
‘at. eee » | 188,164 | 13°05 | 15,958 | o'4s | 92:17 | 9°76 
2) ores) ie » |157,696 | 14°42 | 19,582 | 10°56 | 105-20 | 9°96 
tls aie ae » 1161,680 | 2°52 | 3,984 | 10°91 | 107°86 | 9°88 
Decrease.| Decrease. 
07 Foca, cteouraeere », | 159,254 |— 1°50 |—2,426 | 10°90 | 106-24 9°75 
bed © Moe eer ae SI ‘ 154,910 |— 2°73 |—4,344 | 10°70 | 103°34 9°66 
Total increase....|. — — oo 90,928 mo — — 
Hampstead. 


The district of Hampstead comprises an area of 2,248 acres, 
and the entire population at the beginning of the century only 
amounted to 4,343, or to just 2 persons per acre. It doubled itself 
in the course of the next twenty years, but from that time down 
to 1851 the rate of increase was comparatively small. , 

The increased traffic facilities afforded by the construction of 
railways however, communicating with the metropolitan suburbs, 
notably in the case of the North London and Metropolitan and 
Midland Railways, have since then very largely contributed to the 
rapid increase in this important suburb. 

In 1851 the population of Hampstead was 11,986, or 5 people 
per acre; it has since continued to increase at a very rapid rate, 
and at the date of the last census it had reached 45,452, or 20 
persons per acre, the increase during the last two decades alone 


* See Table B, Appendix. 
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amounting to 26,346 ; and there is everything to indicate a continu- 
ation of a rapid growth for some time to come. 








Acreage, Rates Amount | Houses | Population | Population 

Decades. ex- _| Population. of of per per per 
Water. Increase. | Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 

TRS Beales, Spee: 2,248 4,343 — — _— 1°93 — 

BL Uiseantgss ts ene 5 5,843 34°54 1,500 — 2°60 es 

a Nee eh Bo a 7,263 24°30 1,420 — 3°23 — 

4 etal ‘5 8,588 18°24 1,325 wee 3°82 — 
7A Ae evtot > 10,093 17°52 1,505 0°63 449 vas 
mish eke, ce 2s. R 11,986 18°75 1,893 0°76 5°33 6°97 
1 Dee . 19,106 59°40 7,120 1°18 8°50 7°20 
ab) conte “ 32,281 68°96 13,175 1°93 14°36 7°42 
Tou lige ere ban 5 45,452 40°80 lavas 2°61 20°22 aioe § 

Total increase] — — — 41,109 — —— — 

Pancras. 


The district of St. Pancras is divided into six sub-districts, viz., 
Regent’s Park, Tottenham Court, Gray’s Inn Lane, Somers Town, 
Camden Town, and Kentish Town; the total area is 2,653 acres, 
and in 1801, when it was first included within the metropolitan 
registration area, the population was only 31,779, or 12 persons 
per acre—considerably less than that of Hampstead in 1871. The 
population in the course of the last eighty years has pon una a 
increased to 236,255, or to 89 people per acre. 

The population of the six sub-districts is not given separately in 
the census returns prior to 1841; by that time the population of 
the entire district had increased to 129,763, or to 49 people per 
acre, being a fourfold increase in the course of forty years. 
Between 1821 and 1831 there was a very large and noticeable 
increase of 31,710 persons, or over 44 per cent. per decade. 
Another and still more remarkable increase of 37,193 inhabitants 
occurred between 1841 and 1851, this large increase being chiefly 
in the outlying sub-districts of Regent’s Park, Somers Town, 
Camden Town, and more especially in Kentish Town, where the 
population more than doubled itself in ten years. 

From 1851 down to the present time the population of the 
district has continued to increase, but at a very diminished rate, 
the total increase in the last decade being only 14,793. It is 
worthy of notice that the last increase is almost exactly the same as 
that which occurred during the first decade of the century, the 
amount however in the one case representing as much as 45‘80 per 
cent, increase on the smaller, but only 6°68 per cent. on the larger 
figure. . 
Although the aggregate population of this district has continued. 
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to increase, it is noticeable* that already in the sub-district of 
Tottenham Court, where in 1871 the population had reached 204 
people per acre, there has been a decrease during the last decade; 
and further that a decrease has occurred during the two est 
decades, and to a much larger extent, in two other sub-districts, 

iz., Somers Town and Camden Town; the population per acre 
having in the one case decreased from 214 to 188 people per acre, 
and in the other from 141 to 105 people per acre. The cause of 
this decrease however is in both cases mainly attributable to the 
absorption by the Midland Railway Company of very large areas in 
these sub-districts for the construction of their stations, sidings, 
and other works. 


Amount | Houses | Population | Population 
of per per per 














Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 
— — — 11:98 — 
45°80 | 14,554 —_— 17°47 — 
55°05 | 25,505 — 27°08 — 
44°14 | 31,710; — 39°03 — 
eae peo 215s). 5°57 48°91 8°79 
28°67: | 37,193, |; 7°00 62°93 8°98 
19°06 | 31,832] 824 | 74°93 9°10 
11'4t | 22,677 | 9g'cg | 83°48 9°19 
6°68 | 14,793 | 9°31 89°05 9°56 








mee O0E 479) Yas 2 








Islington. 


The district of Islington has an area of 3,092 acres. It was 
divided into two sub-districts (the eastern and western) in 1841, 
The population in 1801 was only 10,212, or 3 people per acre, 
as compared with a population of 282,865, or 91 people per acre, 
in 1881. The growth of the population of this district has been 
very remarkable; during the first two decades of this century it 
just doubled itself, and the increase during the next two decades 
(1821 and 1841) was still more rapid, the population in the latter 
decade having increased to 55,690, or to 18 people. per. acre. 
From that time down to the period of the last census the increase 
has been equally rapid; the full proportions of this growth of the 
Islington district will perhaps be better realised by a reference to 
the diagram.+ 

Having regard to the fact that the population has now reached 
gt people per acre, and to the decrease which has occurred in 
some other residential districts where the population has attained 
the same amount of density, it would appear probable that the same 


* See Table D, Appendix. 
+ See Diagram No. 9. 
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rapid increase which has hitherto occurred will not continue for 
the future. 




















Acreage, Rate Amount | Houses | Population| Population 
Decades. ex- Population. of of per per per 
Water. Increase. | Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 
BOL Pacclieus acess 3,092 10,212 oe — —— 3°30 aes 
“Th A 9 15,065 NGS 4,853 —_— 4°87 oon 
“yt IRS hs Lae as “5 22,417 48°80 7,352 — 7°25 — 
is Need oe re 3 37,316 66°46 14,899 — 12°07 — 
CP EES Hy oe 5 a 55,690 | 49°24 | 18,374] 2°75 18°01 6°55 
Bev sanestaseysusan: # 95,829 | 71°18 | 39,639 | 4°38 30°83 7°O5 
PGW Shee, asaets 65 155,841 62°95 60,012 6°70 50°24 7°50 
17 EVM % 213,778 B49 52 58,437 8°76 69°14 7°89 
Bis UY cde reanens os 282,865 BOA) 69,087 | 11°01 91°49 8°31 
Total increase] — — — 272,653 — — re 





It should be remarked that the great increase in the population 
of Islington during the last decade, viz., 69,087, is the largest which 
has ever occurred in any registration district in the metropolis 
during the present century, if considered in relation to its area.* 


Hackney. 


The Hackney district comprises the five sub-districts of Stoke 
Newington, Stamford Hill, West Hackney, Hackney, and South 
Hackney. Except in the case of Stoke Newington, the population 
is not given separately in the census returns prior to 1841. It has 
an area of 3,834 acres, and the population in 1801 was 14,192, or 
only 3°70 people per acre. From that time down to the period of 
the last census the growth of the population in this district has 
been rapid and continuous, the increase during the last decade was 
61,511. The principal increase occurred in Stoke Newington sub- 
district, where the population considerably more than doubled 
itself, and in Hackney, where there was an addition of over 26,000 


inhabitants.+ 




















Rate Amount | Houses | Population | Population 
Decades. Acreage. | Population. of of per per per 
Increase. | Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 
LAG, ened abd Caml, LO gat ue ta = 3°70 ee 
a bs Le ie denen 5 18,920 33°32 4,728 — 493 — 
POSE rece rcantce £ 25,164 | 33°00 6,244 — 6°56 — 
31 hex tht wind of 34,527 | 37°21 9,363 | — 9-01 ve 
BAL ee Ma re 42,261 | 22°40 47,7341 1°88 | 1102 | 5°88 
5 Ba 20d » | 38,429 | 38°26 | 16,168 | 2°56 | 15°24 | 595 
3 Rater: : 83,295 | 42°56 | 24,866 | 3-49 | 21°73 | 6-22 
STs esses areca ne 124,951 5O'OI 41,656 5°05 32°59 6°46 
ES ceeeaccrccned R 186,462 | 49°23 61,511 a4 48°63 675. 
Totalincrease} — — — 172,270 — — oon 





* The increase per acre in the sub-districts of Bromley and Battersea was 
larger. See pp. 370 and 375. 
+ See Table C, Appendix. 
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St. Giles. 


The District of St. Giles is divided into three sub-districts of 
St. George, Bloomsbury, and St. Giles, north, and south. It has an 
area of 245 acres, and the population so far back as 1801. was 
36,502, or 198 persons per acre. The increase during the first 
decade was considerable (33 percent.), but from that time until 
1841] it was very small, and after attaining a maximum density 
of 222 people per acre in that year, it has continuously decreased to 
185 persons per acre in 1881. In the St. Giles sub-district the 
greatest density, viz., 303 people per acre, was reached in 1841, but 
since then it has rapidly decreased to 233 at the date of the last 
census in 1881. 









































Rate Amount | Houses | Population | Population 
Decades. Acreage. | Population. of of per per per 
Increase. | Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 
LED IE .)..cne ners 245 36,502 — =e — 148°99 ae 
ge NA el if 48,536 32°97 | 12,034 — 198711 — 
if Res Sete a8 a 51,793 Or7t 3,257 = 211°40 —_ 
Re ee A 52,907 2°15 1,114 — 215°95 — 
cc aoe eee FA ae cae 54,292 2°62, | 1,885 | 20°24 | 221°60 10°95 
Decrease. 
53.) lee ano Pe : 54,214 |— o't4 |— 78} 19°18 | 221°28 11°54 
LEE sceecoe, a5 54,076 |— 0126 |— 188 | 19°14 | 220°72 11°53 
af gS oreo 3 r 53,556 |— 096 |— 520 | 18°64 | 218°60 11°73 
Ls Eee 4 45,382 |— 15°26 |— 8,174 | 16°17 | 185°23 11°45 
Totalincrease} — — — 8,880 — — — 





The Strand. 


The Strand district as reconstituted consists of three sub- 
districts. The first, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, was previous to 
1871 an independent registration district having two sub-districts, 
viz., Charing Cross and Long Acre; and the writer of this paper 
regrets to find that the population is no longer given separately in 
the census returns; he is consequently unable to ascertain what 
changes have occurred in this densely populated locality during 
the last ten years. The other two sub-districts are St. Mary-le- 
Strand, and St. Clement Danes. At the same time that St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields was. added to the Strand district, the St. Anne’s, 
Soho, sub-district was, as already explained, transferred to the 
Westminster district. 

The area of the Strand district is 403 acres, and the population 
which in 1801 was 50,854, or 126 persons per acre, increased very 
slightly until 1821, when it attained its maximum of 137 people 
per acre. In the next decade it suddenly decreased to 125, but 
recovered during the succeeding decade to 129 people per acre, from 
which time down to 1881 there has been a constant decrease, the 
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population in that year having become reduced to 33,582, or to 
83 persons per acre. In the sub-districts of St. Mary-le-Strand 
and St. Clement Danes the population slowly increased up to 1851, 
when it had a density of 232 persons per acre. From that time the 
population has very rapidly declined, until at the last census in 
1881 it amounted to only 137 persons per acre. 





Acreage, Rates Amount | Houses pers Population 



































Decades. eXx- Population. of of per per per 
Water. Increase. | Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 
A BOL e Fs 403 | 50,854 Ase a — | 126-19 2 
i Ee rete, ie A 51,334 | 0°94 480 — | 127°38 — 
1 REPRO Cope ss 55,152 7°44 3,818 — 136°85 = 
Decrease. | Decrease. 
Bb Lacecrsecepovecve 45 50,385 }— 8°64 4,767 — 125°03 — 
Increase. 
23 pps ya aarp ‘ea 52,209}. 3762 1,824 |.13°30 | 129°55 | . 9774 
Decrease. | Decrease. 
Beh Dame ctecencaesk & 51,765 |— o85 |— 444 | 12°20 | 128°45 10°53 
of of ke ¥ 48,242 |— 6°81 |— 3,523 | 11°53 | 119°71 10°39 
i Rien ae ee. 41,339 |— 14°31 |— 6,903 | 9°97 | 102°58 10°29 
20) ee ae ;, 33,582 |— 18°76 |— 7,757 | 8°17 83°33 10°20 
Decrease ........ — — — 17,272 —_ —- | — 
Holborn. 


The district of Holborn, as rearranged in 1871, contains eleven 
sub-districts, viz., St. George the Martyr, St. Andrew eastern, and 
Saffron Hill (which up to that time constituted the Holborn 
district), St. James’s, Clerkenwell, Amwell, Pentonville, and 
Goswell Street (which similarly had constituted the old district of 
Clerkenwell), together with the sub-districts of Old Street, City 
Road, Whitecross Street, and Finsbury, which previously formed 
part of the old district of St. Luke’s. 

The changes which have occurred in the population of these 
numerous sub-districts have been very various, but in nearly all 
cases there has been a decrease during the last two decades. 
Taking the entire district, with its area of 812 acres, the popula- 
tion in 1801 amounted to 84,895, or to 104 persons per acre; it 
continued to increase somewhat rapidly until 1831, but from that 
time until 1861 at a very much diminished rate, the population 
barely doubling itself in the period of sixty years. In 1861 it 
attained its maximum density of 206 persons per acre, but during 
the last two decades there has been a continuous decrease, the 
population having in that time declined from 167,616 to 151,835, 
or to 187 persons per acre. The greatest density of population 
attained in any portion of this district was in the sub-district of 
Whitecross Street, where in 1861 the population was 448 per 
acre, or very nearly as high as in the case of Berwick Street. In 
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St. Andrew, eastern, the maximum density of 423 persons per 
acre was attained in 1851; since then however the density has 
been very greatly reduced. 




















Acreage, Rates Amount | Houses | Population | Population 
eX- Population. of of per per per 
| Water. Increase. |} Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 
812 84,895 — —- 104°55 
s 99,574: 17°29 14,679 122°63 
“ 121,244 21°76 21,670 149°31 
2 186,972 | 12°97 15,728 168°68 


as 151,046 | 10°28 14,074] 22°09 | 186°02 8°42 

3 165,454 553 14,408 | 22°02 | 203°76 9°25 

a 167,616 3 2,162] 21°62 | 206°43 9°55 
Decrease. | Decrense. 

at 163,491 j|— 2°46 |— 4,125] 20°26 | 201°34 9°94 

e 151,835 |— 7:13 |—11,656| 18°65 | 187:00 | 10°03 


ee | ee | | | | | 








London City. 


Comprised within the City of London registration district 
there are as many as 110 different parishes. Previous to 1871 
there were five sub-districts, three of them (London city south- 
west, north-west, and south) being now united under the title of 
the Castle Baynard sub-district ; the other two were Allhallows, 
Barking, and London city south-west, the latter now being 
designated the Broad Street sub-district. To these were added 
in 1871 the two sub-districts of St. Botolph and Cripplegate, 
which previously constituted the district of Hast ‘London, to- 
gether with the two sub-districts of West London North (now 
designated St. Sepulchre sub-district), and the West London 
South (now the St. Bride’s sub-district), which formerly con- 
stituted the West London district. 

The total area of the City of London district as now consti- 
tuted is 668 acres, and the population included within that area in 
1801 was 128,833, or 193 persons per acre. In the next decade 
there was a considerable decrease, but in the succeeding decade of 
1821 a slight increase, which continued until 1851, when the 
population obtained the maximum of 129, 128, or 193 people per 
acre. From that time down to the period of the last census there 
has been a very large decrease, the population having diminished 
to 51,439 or to only 77 people per acre. The decrease in the case 
of Castle Baynard has been continuous from 1801, the population 
in that year was over 38,404 or 182 persons per acre, but has since 
dwindled down to less than 10,000 or to 47 people per acre in 
Iseh.* 

* See Table C, Appendix, and Diagram No, 14. 
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Acreage, Rates Amount | Houses | Population Papatetion 
Decades. ex- Population. of of per per per 
Water. Increase. | Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 
FSO bearer 668 | 128,833 _— — _— 192°86 —_ 
Decrease. | Decrease. 
AA leatne » 121,124 |—1s*98 |— 7,709] — | 181°32 hae 
ht ae ee » |125,065 | 3°26 3,941| —) 187-28 en 
Decrease. | Decrease. 
2B Teas 123.608. 1°17 ls 1,457) 161 86-08 = 
BAL Gece csste se 124,717 0°90 1,100sManis4 | 186-71 7°93 
fa Seem le Hs 129,128 3°54 4,411} 22°00 | 193°31 8°79 
Decrease. | Decrease. 
OL sneha 5 113,887 |—12°19 [|—15,741| 20°11 | 169°75 8°44 
Are borane _ 75,983 |—32°99 |—37,404) 14°09 | 113°75 8°07 
Ge} Peelers waa 5 51,439 |—32°30 |—24,544| 9°82 77°01 7°34 
Total decrease) — — — |-77,394| — — — 
Shoreditch. 


In 1841 the district of Shoreditch was divided into six sub- 
districts: Holywell, St. Leonard’s, Hoxton New Town, Hoxton 
Old Town, Haggerstone Hast, and Haggerstone West. In 1881, 
however, the two latter were for some reason again united. 
The area of the entire district is 634 acres, and the population, 
which in 1801 was 34,766, or just 55 people per acre, doubled 
itself in the course of the next thirty years, and continued to 
increase at much the same rate up to 1861, when it reached 
129,394, or 202 people per acre; from that time it has slightly 
decreased. 

In the sub-districts of Holywell and St. Leonards, where in 


1861 the population was respectively 258 and 259 people per 
acre, it decreased in 1881, in the one case to 110, and in the 


other case to 202 people per acre. 
however there has been a continuous but very slight increase. 


In the remaining sub- 


districts 


























Acreage, Rates Amount | Houses | Population} Population 
Decades Y uex- Population. of of | per per per 
Water. Increase. | Increase. | Acre. Acre. House. 
SOL a eeocssecast 634 34,766 — — 54°84 — 
Ol Wena , 43,930 | 26°36 9,164'}' — 69°29 Ls 
SOLA. shad ph otess ms 52,966 20°57 9,036 a 83°54 —. 
eb Levieaue acute: ip 68,564 29°45 15,598 == 105°15 == 
A HS esta ean Re e. 83,432 21°68 14,868} 19°94 | 181°60 6°60 
ook Pe CAE HAR 2 an 109,257 30°96 25,825 | 24°19 172°33 712 
FON Beton an: » | 129,364] 1840 | 20,107] 26:93 | 20404 | 7-58 
Decrease, | Decrease. 
Pri. aside » | 127,164 |— 1°70 |— 2,200] 24°66 | 20057 | 8-17 
a oH I: ed Pe a 126,591 |— 045 |— 578] 23°91 | 199°67 8°35 
Total increase] — — — 91,825 — — — 
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Bethnal Green. 


This district has since 1841 been divided into the four sub- 
districts of Hackney Read, Green, Church, and Town. It has an 
area of 738 acres, and the population, which in 1801 was 22,300, 
or 32 people per acre, increased very rapidly during the next two 
decades, when it doubled itself. From that time down to 1881 it 
has continued, but at a very much diminished rate,* to increase, 
to 172 people per acre. In the sub-district of Hackney Road, 
where in 1871 there was a population of 213 people per acre, there 
has during the last decade been a slight decrease, while in the 
“Town” sub-district there was a much larger: decrease, and the 
population has been reduced from 231 people per acre in 1861 to 
208 in 1881. 


























Acreage, Rates Amount | Houses Population Population 
Decades. ex-. | Population. of of per per per 
Water. Increase. | Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 
LEOR Kesha: 738 22,310 —~ — — 30°23 —_ 
NR ae ea 33,619 50°69 11,309 ae 45°55 | — 
PERO IS, 2. yy 45,676 35°86 12,057 == 61°89 _— 
Soba, cea Nee 62,018 35°78 16,342 — 84°03 — 
cS blebal eat A 74,088 | 19°46 | 12,070 | 15°96 | 100°39 6°29 
ODE: cen e < 90,193 | 21°74 16,105 | 18°02 | 122:21 6°78 
ZO Birge cheat sara: An 105,101 16°53 14,908 | 19°96 | 142°41 7-13 
ihe been on ay Fp 120,104 | 14°27 | 15,003 | 21°54 | 162°74 ane 
OTe Ae. ys 126,961 5°91 6,857 | 22°50 | 172-03 4°65 
Total increase) — — — 104,651 — — aes 
Whitechapel. 


This district was in 1841 divided into the seven: sub-districts of 
Artillery, Spitalfields, Mile End New Town, Whitechapel North, 
Whitechapel Church, Goodman’s Fields, and Aldgate. In 1881] 
these were reduced to six by the union of Artillery and Spital- 
fields. 

The total area of the district is 373 acres, and the population in 
180] was 57,202, or about 154 people per acre. There have been 
considerable fluctuations in the population of this district. Until 
1821 it continued slowly to increase; a considerable decrease 
occurred in the next ten years, followed in the succeeding two 
decades by a slight increase, the population per acre having in 
1851 risen to 214 people per acre. Since that time there has been 
a continued decrease, until in 1881 it has become reduced to 
192 people per acre. In Spitalfields in 1871 the population had 
reached 350 people per acre, and to 11 people per house; whether 
there has been an increase or diminution during the last decade it 


* See Table D, Appendix. 
2c2 
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is impossible to say, as the sub-district is now merged in that of 
Artillery, where the population is much less dense. 

















Acreage, Rates Amount | Houses | Population] Population 
Decades. ex- Population. of of per per per 
Water. | Increase. | Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 
TSO Bec r Bem maya bys — — — | 153-77 — 
pa eiicalt | -., | 62,672 ge6 0 6 ,A70-) = 1468 47a 
BP dpc cau » | 68,932 9°99 | 6,260] — | 185°30 = 
Decrease. | Decrease. 
BL DR G4, TAIT ee Wigs al N7OL Ve ek 17248 — 
Cal este OU a Ee eth lt Go 11°89 7,624 | 23°75 | 192°92 812 
BDL seers cane, x 79,759 LI'I4 7,994 | 23°69 | 214°41 9°05 
Decrease. | Decrease. 
uO Rice Bolsa tee » | 78,970 |—o'99 |— 789 | 23°29 | 212°29 gil 
27h Ne coat . 76,573 | — 3°03 |— 2,897 | 22°24 | 205°84 9°26 
de Sacer . 71,363 | — 6°80 |— 5,210 | 20°24 | 191°84 9°48 
Totalincrease} — | — — 14,161 a — — 





St. George in the Hast. 


This district in 1841 was divided into the three sub-districts of 
St. Mary, St. Paul, and St. John. It has an area of 213 acres, and 
the population at the beginning of this century was 21,170, or just 
99 people per acre. It increased rapidly during the three first 
decades, and at a much less rapid rate up to 1861, when it 
amounted to 48,891, or to 229 people per acre. From that time 
down to the period of the last census, it has continued to diminish, 
the population in 1881 having been reduced to 221 people per acre. 
The most densely populated sub-district is that of St. Mary’s, where 
in 1861 it was as high as 293 people per acre. It had however 
become slightly reduced in 1881.* , 























Acreage, Rates Amount | Houses | Population | Population 
Decades. ex- Population. of of per per per 
Water. Increase. | Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 
1501, 213. | 21,170 ats at x 99°39 — 
Abe Dee ee » | 26,917 | agrs. | 5,747 |. —.. | 12637 ae 
Ci ee » - | 82,528 | 208% | 5,611 | —~ | 152-71 se 
TY hesitates, 88,505 1 1838 | SeO77a) “I T60s o 
CAD eae 4 41,350 4°39 2,845 | 28:10 | 194°13 6'91 
As) ae eerie . 48,376 16°99 7,026 | 28°85 | 227:12 4°87 
A eh Y ‘, 48,891 1°06 515 | 28°96 | 229°54 7503 
Decrease. | Decrease. 
CBE Sala x 48,052 |— 1°72 | — 839 | 27°85 | 225°60 8°10 
Hoh Rear eR 7 47,157 | — 1°86 | — 895 | 27°14 | 221°40 8°16 
Totalincrease] — — — 25,987 = — —_ 
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¥ See Table D, Appendix. 
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Stepney. 

This district, which is divided into the three sub-districts of 
Shadwell, Ratcliffe, and Limehouse, has an area of 421 acres; 
and the population in 1801 was 25,061, or nearly 60 people 
per acre. Although as a whole the population has from that 
time continued slowly to increase, in several of the districts, 
and notably in Shadwell, there has since 1851 been a continued 
and rapid decrease, the population which in that year was 
163 people per acre, having in 1881 been reduced to tog. In 
Ratcliffe likewise there has been a decrease, and the population 
which in 1861 was 156 people per acre, had become reduced in 1881 
to 149. There was a very rapid increase in the Limehouse sub- 
district up to 1841; since that time it has continued to increase 
uninterruptedly, but at a very much diminished rate,* up to the | 
period of the last census in 1881. 























Acreage, Rates Amount | Houses | Population| Population 
Decades. ex- _| Population. of of per 
Water. Increase. | Increase. Acre. 
fn WA alee ai 431 25,061 ao — — 
a 5 ERS Re os 27,552 9°94 2,491 — 
+ RSs Bie. a 22,413 6°76 1,861 — 
is he succeed fe 38,544 | 31°04 9,131 — 
a Le ee _ 45,379 | 17°73 6,835 | 15°82 
2B eer ses - 54,173 19°38 8,794 | 17°56 
61 Re el Ke 56,572 4°43 Sore aial 7.07 
ay & lenis. «Aye 5 57,690 1°98 PIS 18°69 
COL som icod % 58,543 1°48 853 | 19'01 
Total increase| — — — 33,482 -—— 








Mile End, Old Town. 


This district which in 1881 was divided into the two sub- 
districts of Mile End Old Town, West and East, has an area of 
673 acres. The population in 1801 was 9,848, or about 15 people 
per acre ; it continued rapidly to increase to 45,308, and to 67 people 
per acre in 1841, a more than fourfold increase in a period of forty 
years. During the next three decades it continued to increase, but 
at a less rapid rate, doubling itself in those thirty years. The 
reduced rate of increase during the last decade is mainly attribu- 
table to the decrease which has occurred in the population of the 
Western sub-district, where the density of the population attained 
its maximum of 202 people per acre in 1871. The Hastern sub- 
district, which had in 1871 a density of only 140 people per acre, 
has continued to increase very rapidly.t 


* See Table B, Appendix. 
+ See Table D, Appendix. 
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Acreage, Rates Amount | Houses | Population | Population 

Decades. ex- |Population.; _, of of per per per 
Water. Increase. | Increase. Acre. Acre. House 

Soe ae 693 OSA oe oe as 14°63 he 

su he PS apa a 14,465 | 46°88 4,617 ae 21°49 — 

7 AML SER A 22,876 | 58°15 8,411 — 33°99 — 

posse We . 8008 1 ¥49548,40/511,023 [5 — 50°37 a 
Ba eae uate » | 45,808 | 33°66 | 11,410 | 114s | 67°32 | 5°88 
Bh serach neta 3 56,602 | 24°93 | 11,294 | 13°18 84°10 6°38 
PGR ES }; 73,064 | 29°08 | 16,462 | 15°98 | 108°57 6°79 
PU Acerca x 93,152 | 27°49 | 20,088 | 19°37 | 138-41 ae 
BORE stent me 105,613 | 13°37 | 12,461 | 20°86 | 156°92 7°52 

Totalinerease} — a — 95,765 — — — 





Poplar District. 
This district from 1801 until 1871 was divided into the two 
sub-districts of Bow and Poplar; in that year however Bow was 
divided into the two sub-districts of Bow and Bromley. 





Acreage, Rates Amount | Houses | Population | Population 





Decades. ex- Population. of of per per per 
Water. Increase. | Increase. Aere. Acre. | House. 

aR) ae 2 iL] 8,278 a — — 3°91 — 

RAI leteapone Me 13,548 | 63°66 5,270 — 6°40 a 

iA I ame epee a 18,9382 | 39°74 5,384 — 8°94 — 

Gd En eee * 25,066 | 32°40 6,134 — 11°84 — 
iH Ray re ae yf 31,122 | 24°12 6,056 | 2°39 14°70 6°14 
D Lagasse os 47,162 | 51°59 16,040 | 3°23 22°28 6°90 

"Ol cited datas 3 79,196.) 67792 32,034 | 5°25 37°41 7122 

AR Re LR a 116,376 | 46°95 37,180 | 7°68 54°97 7.15 
oe) Rat 2 eee “ 156,510 | 34°48 40,134 | 9°67 73°93 7°64 

Totalincrease} — — — 148,232 — — a 





The district of Poplar has a large area of 2,117 acres, and its 
population in 1801 was only 8,278, or about 4 people per acre. In 
the two next decades it more than doubled itself. The increase 
during the last four decades has been very rapid. The population 
having increased from 31,122 in 1831 to 156,510, or to 74 people 
per acre, at the date of the last census in 1881. 

In the sub-districts of Bow and Bromley the increase during 
the same period has been quite exceptional, nearly trebling itself 
between 1841 and 1861, andagain nearly doubling in the succeeding 
decade, the increase amounting to 29 people per acre in 1871, and 
to over 30 people per acre in 1881. In Bromley, which was 
detached from Bow in 1871, the increase has during the last ten 
years amounted to as much as 384 people per acre, without excep- 
tion the largest which has ever occurred in any sub-district in 
London during this century.* 

* See Table, pp. 375 and 376. 
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Sub-Districts of Bow and Bromley. 






































Acreage, Rates Amount | Houses | Population] Population 

Decades. eXx- Population. of of per per per 
Water. Increase. | Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 

180]... eee 1,113 | 3,785] — a = 3°40 = 
5s ee . 5,840 | 54°24 2,055 — 525 | — 
yy, RN ibe br 6,709 | 14°88 . 869 Ra 6°03 — 
321 Elaay Me _ 8,217 | 22°48 1,508 ae 7°38 oo 
<7 eae a 3 3 i, 10,780] 31°19 | 2,563 | 173 | 9°69 5°68 
be Rod f 18,778 | 74:21 | 7,998 | 2°62 | 16°87 6°43 
Gln hy ome ei 35,667 | 89°92 | 16,889 | 4:72 | 32°05 6°79 
vane Wx! | ,, | 67,765 | 89:99 | 82,098 | 864 | 60°88 | 70g 
Sls ae | 4, | 101,483 | 49°68 | 33,668 | 11°90 | 91°18 7°66 
Totalincrease| — — — 97,648 — — — 





The population of Poplar sub-district although it continued to 
increase very rapidly up to 1861, has since increased much more 
slowly. The number of people in 1881 only amounted to about 
55 per acre.* 


St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


This district, which in 1801 consisted of only the two sub- 
districts of Christchurch and St. Saviour, with an area of 204 acres, 
was in 18/1 very largely increased by the absorption into it of 
the old districts of St. George’s, Southwark (284 acres), and 
that of Newington (631 acres). There are now altogether eight 
sub-districts, viz., Christchurch, St. Saviour’s, Kent Road, Borough © 
Road, London Road, Trinity, Newington, St. Peter’s, Walworth, 
and St. Mary’s, Newington. The total area of the district is 
I,11g acres, and the population in 1801 was 78,219, (56 people 
per acre). It nearly doubled itself during the first three decades 
of this century, but from that time down to 1871 the increase 
has been relatively very small: scarcely any increase at all in 
fact occurring between 1861 and 1871. During the last decade there 
has been an increase of 11°49 per cent., chiefly in the sub-districts 
of St. Peter’s, Walworth, and St. Mary’s districts; a considerable 
decrease however occurred during that and some of the preceding 
decades in many of the other sub-districts. The population in 
1881 averaged 174 people per acre throughout the entire district ; 
the most thickly populated portion being the Borough Road sub- 
district, where in 1871 the density was as high as 261 people per 
acre; it however decreased in 1881 to 249 people per acre. 


* See Table D, p. 427. 
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Acreage, Rates Amount | Houses | Population | Population 

















Decades. ex- _| Population. of of per per per 
Water. Increase. | Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 
“STUY SRE Prats 1,119 | 62,669 — — _ 56°00 _ 
Ur a ae 4 78,219 | 24°81 15,550 | — 69°90 — 
(i Sona eat “A 99,562 | 27°29 21,343 —_ 88°97 —_ 
23) 1a Oem a) 4 416,006 | 16°52 16,444 —_— 103°67 cs 
CN seen ae 5 134,225 | 15°70 | 18,219 | 18°49 | 119°96 6°49 
“D Beotial see 4 152,371 | 13°55 18,146 | 19°71 | 138617 6°92 
Ti) GRE aon aS 173,900 | 14°13 21,529 | 21°85 |} 155-41 4°13 
41 Nae ei i 4 | 175,049 0°66 1,149 | 20°83 | 156°43 7°53 
BEL sda stereos “4 195,164 | 11°49 20,115 | 21°63 | 174741 8°06 


ws A =. 5x32.405 4.20 au ok 





St. Olave, Southwark. 


Prior to 1871 the district of St. Olave, Southwark, comprised 
only the two sub-districts of St. Olave and St. John Horsleydown ; 
to these were then added the sub-districts of Leather Market, 
St. Mary Magdalen, and St. James, Bermondsey; at the same 
time the former district of Rotherhithe became another of its sub- 
districts. The total area of the district is 1,331 acres, and the 
population in 1801 amounted to 46,281, or to about 34 people per 
acre. 

The increase of the population during the first forty years was 
very slight, but from that time down to 1871 there was a very 
considerable increase, the population nearly doubling itself in that 
period; during the last decade, although there had been a large 
increase in Rotherhithe and St. James’s, Bermondsey, the decrease 
which occurred in four of the other sub-districts has considerably 
reduced the increase of the entire district. The population in St. 
Olave sub-district after remaining almost stationary until 1831, 
when it attained its maximum of 183 people per acre, rapidly 
and continuously declined to 54 persons per acre in 1881. In 
Horsleydown the maximum density of 165 people per acre was 
attained in 1861; since then it has rapidly decreased to 129 in 
1881. In Leather Market there was a maximum density of 
180 persons per acre in 1871, which declined to 175 at the period 
of the last census; while in St. Mary’s there has been a decline 
from 116 people per acre in 1861, to 110 in 1881. In the sub- 
district of Rotherhithe the population in 1881 only amounted to 
62 people per acre, and both here and in St. James’s, where the 
population was 138 people per acre,* there has been an uninter- 
rupted increase since 1801, as much as go1 per cent. increase 
having occurred in the case of St. James’s between 1861 and 


1S sey 
* See Table C, Appendix, p. 403. t+ See Table B, Appendix. 
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Acreage, Rates Amount | Houses | Population | Population 
pon ae thecsaré rotice heres here. Hoe 
TOOL? ....5008 nme 46,281 — — — 34°77 ae 
a eee ees 49,397 6°73 3,116 secr 37°11 _— 
SL ue, eae 57,148 | 15°69 7,751 — 42°94, — 
ky We A 62,637 9°60 5,489 ae 47-06 at 
SANS spscsasstvesty 68,701 9°68 6,064 7°98 51°62 6°47 
6 A AS 85,308 | 24°17 | 16,607 | 914 | 6409 7°02 
di) re ee 101,913 | 19°46 | 16,605 | 10°48 | 76°57 7°31 
ay a aad week ae 122,398 | 20°10 | 20,485 | 12°27 91:96 y xe 
Slhananan 134,632 9°99 12,2384 | 13°11 | 101°15 aoa y 
Total increase ao 88,351 — ai bi sk 
Lambeth. 


The district of Lambeth was in 1841 divided into eight sub- 
districts.* Its total area is 3,942 acres. The population in 1801 
was 27,985, or 7 people per acre; it increased very rapidly during 
the next twenty years, and doubled itself in that period, and again 
nearly doubled in the succeeding twenty years (1821 to 1841). 
From 1841 down to the period of the last census the population 
has increased very unequally in the different sub-districts. In 
some of them there has been a decrease, as for instance in Waterloo 
Road and Lambeth. The increase however in the case of Brixton 
and Norwood since 1841 has been very remarkable: the population 
of Brixton, which with its large area of 1,430 acres, at that time 
contained only 7 people per acre, increased to 41 people per acre 
in 1881, the addition to the population during the last ten 
years having been over 27,000. 

In the case of Norwood, with a large area of 1,009 acres, the 
increase has been more rapid, the total population having increased 
from 2,961, or 3 people per acre, in 1841, to 19,017, or 19 people 
per acre, in 1881. The maximum density of 228 people per 
acre was reached in the Waterloo Road sub-district in 1861; 
it declined to 210 in the following decade, and increased again 
in 1881 to 227 per acre; the average density throughout the entire 
district in that year was however only 64 people per acre. 


* 1, Waterloo Road, first; 2. Waterloo Road, second; 3. Lambeth Church, 
first ; 4. Lambeth Church, second; 5. Kennington, first; 6. Kennington, second ; 
7. Brixton; 8. Norwood. ; 
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Lambeth District. 
Acreage, Rates Amount | Houses | Population | Population 

Decades. e€X- Population. of of per per per 
Water. Increase. | Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 

LS) Webiats oan 3,942 | 27,985 -— — — 7-10 eh 

Ah Kyi ea 8 ¥, 41,644 | 48°81 13,659 —_ 10°56 —_— 

AA ea PA 57,638 | 38°41 15,994 — 14°62 — 

5 | RARE Re 4 87,856 | 52°43 30,218 — 22°29 — 
C's hapa 5 115,888 | 31°91 28,032 | 4°51 29°40 6°51 
5) alee ae 2 * 139,325 | 20°23 23,437 | 5°19 35°35 6°81 
oh epee. yo Rs 162,044 | 16°30 22,719 | 5°81 41°11 7°07 
a es ich * 208,342 | 28°57 46,298 | 7°39 52°85 715 
gf eee a8 ite. 253,699 | 21°77 45,357 | 8°98 64°36 714 

Totalincrease|} — — — 225,714 — ae | a 

Wandsworth. 


This suburban district, which comprises the five sub-districts 
of Clapham, Battersea, Wandsworth, Putney, and Streatham, has 
an area of 11,392 acres, and is the largest of all the metropolitan 
registration districts. The population in 1801 only amounted to 
17,648, or to about 14 persons per acre, and the growth of the 
population, more Seales in some of the sub-districts, has been 
very remarkable. It will not fail to be noticed that up to 1851 
the increase in the population of this important suburb was 
comparatively small, and that the period of greatest increase is 
coincident with that of the greatest decrease in the city and 
adjoining central districts. Of the extraordinarily large number of 
over 85,000 inhabitants added to this district during the last decade, 
over 53,000 are attributable to the Battersea sub-district : the total 
increase throughout the entire district being only 7°49 people per 
acre.* 











Acreage, Rates Amount | Houses | Population| Population 

Decades. ex- | Population. of of per per per 
Water. Increase. | Increase. Acre. | Acre. House. 

TBOU eset, Aas 11,392 | 17,648 — — — 1:55 — 

VT aes é 22,372 | 26°74 he ol eae 1:96 = 

We eek “3 27,490 | 22°88 5,118 _— 241 see 
plete As 33,090 | 20°37 5,600 — 2°90 ol 
AN 5 askces A 39,855 | 20°45 6,765 | 0°57 B.bO 3100 6-17 
OL stewpssucvestres 3 50,764 | 27°37 10,909 | 0°73 4°46 6°13 
is ite auede citite 5 70,403 | 38°69 19,639 | 0°98 6:18 6°29 
HAE ETERS ALS 43 125,060 | 77°64 54,657 | 1°68 10°98 6°53 
SLE eo, nf 210,434 | 68°26 85,374 | 2°70 18:47 6°84 

Totalincrease| — —_—- | — 192,786 — — — 


a re a RE BR NET TT 


* See Table, p. 376. 
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Battersea (Sub-district). 


The rapid growth of this sub-district is so remarkable as to 
deserve special notice. It has an area of 2,170 acres, and the popu- 
lation in 1801 was only 3,365, or only 13 people per acre, exactly 
the same as that of the entire district at that particular period. 

In 1851 the population had increased to 10,560, or to 5 people 
per acre, and during the next ten years just doubled itself. 

It was however during the following twenty years, 1861 to 1881, 
that a sudden and quite unexampled growth of population occurred. 
During the first ten years it increased to 54,016, an increase of over 
175 per cent., and it again doubled in the next ten years. 

















Acreage, Rates Amount | Houses | Population | Population 

Decades. eX. Population. of of per per per 
Water. Increase. | Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 

RBOL .Wceteees. 2,070 3,365 —— “ame — 1°55 a 

Plas bates comeees Be 4,409 | 31°03 1,044 — 2°03 — 

TAL Lessee 3 4,764 8°05 300 a 2°20 — 

BLS. tet eae | 5,311 | 11°48 547 — 2°45 — 
A Mis: ie Sree ss 6,617 | 24°59 1,306 | o'50 3°05 6°07 
EOL ehatiect rere as 10,560 | s59°5y 8,943 | 0°81 4:87 6°00 
Gta Lk. eee ase > 19,600 85°61 9,040 | 1°44 9°03 6ay 
Sep au eet chs ae 54,016 | 175°59 34,416 | 3°65 24°88 6°33 
5s ec eae. 58 107,262 98°57 53,246 | 6°73 49°43 734 

Totalincrease} — — — 103,897 | ca — — 





Although the rate of increase during the last decade (98°57 per 
cent.) was much less than during the preceding one, the absolute 
amount of increase has been more than one-and-a-half times as great, 
the largest decennial increase which has ever occurred in any sub- 
district in the metropolis. The following comparison will show that 
when measured by the amount of increase of population per acre it 
is also, with the exception of Bromley, the largest that has ever 
occurred in the metropolis during the present century. Amongst 
the most noticeable of the other sub-districts is Streatham, where 
the growth of the population has been exceptionally rapid. 


Kensington. Chelsea. Islington. Islington. Hackney. 





1861 and 1871. | 1841 and 1851. | 1861 and 1871. | 1871 and 1881. | 1871 and 1881. 


























Population. Population. Population. Population. Population. 























217,112 56,538 213,778 282,865 186,462 
145,892 40,179 155,341 213,778 124,951 
Increase ........ 71,220 16,359 58,437 69,087 61,511 
Per acre. Per acre. Per acre. Per acre. Per acre. 
63°52 noo 69°14 91°49 48°63 
42°68 50°67 50°24. 69°14 82°59 





ney 


Increase ........ 20°84, 20°63 18°90 22°35 16°04 
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Bromley Candaworth: Battersea 


a is eS Camberwell. 
Sub- District. Sub-District. 


Poplar. 


1871 and 1881. | 1871 and 1881.) 1871 and 1881. | 1871 and 1881. | 1871 and 1881. 










































































Population. Population. Population. Population. Population. 
156,510 645359 210,434 107,262 186,593 
116,376 41,710 125,060 54,016 111,306 
Increase ........ 40,134 22,649 85,374 53,246 75,287 
Per acre. Per acre. Per acre. Per acre. Per acre. 
73°93 109°64 18°47 49°43 41°93 
54°97 71°06 10°98 24°89 25°01 
Increase ........ 18°96 38°58 7°49 24°54 16°92 
Camberwell. 


This district was divided in 1841 into the four sub-districts of 
Dulwich, Camberwell, Peckham, and St. George. It has an area of 
4,450 acres, and the population in 1801 was 7,059, or only 15 people 
per acre. The increase in the then undivided district was up to 
1841 very rapid, the population in that period having increased 
more than five-fold. From that time down to 1881 the increase 
of the population has been equally great; that which occurred 
between 1871 and 1881 being in fact, next to Wandsworth, the 
largest, but not (as has already been shown) the largest per acre, 
which has occurred in any district during the present century 
The principal increase has been in the Camberweil, Peckham, and 
St. George sub-districts. The population is much the densest in 
the St. George sub-district, where in 1881 it had reached 
114 people to the acre; the most thinly populated is Dulwich, 
where at the time of the last census it was only a little over 
4 people per acre. 


Camberwell. 













Rates Amount 


Population. of of per 















Water Increase. | Increase. Acre. 

180th 4,450 7,059 — — ~- 1°59 — 
Tee ie ¥ 11,309 | 60°21 4,250 | — 2°54 — 
AON Nesey dacs Be : 17,876 | 58°07 6,567 — 402 a 
did kentinenie a 28,231 | 57°93 | 10,355 | — 6°34 — 
AL eres ¢ 39,868 | 41°22 | 11,637 | 1°54 8:96 5°33 
E Od eertens s 54,667 | 37°12 14,799 | 2:12 12°28 5°81 
54 eh kok tk “3 71,488 | 30°77 16,821 | 2°72 16°06 5°91 
Fl en see » {111,806 | 55-70 | 39,818] 3°99 | 25°01 6°26 
*Bl nae ote »  |186,593 | 67°63 | 75,287 | 614 | 41:93 6°83 


—_—————— | | | J | | 


Total increase| — — oe 179,534 ie ime os 
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Greenwich. 


The district of Greenwich, which was only included in the 
metropolitan registration area in 1841, and from which the two 
sub-districts of Woolwich Arsenal and Woolwich Dockyard were 
taken in 1871 to form a portion of the new Woolwich district, has 
now only the four sub-districts of “St. Paul, Deptford,” “St. 
‘“‘ Nicholas, Deptford,” ‘“‘ Greenwich West,” and ‘‘ Greenwich Hast.” 
It has an area of 3,417 acres, and the population in 1801 was 
32,621, or nearly 10 people per acre. It increased very slowly until 
1841, but from that time, which was about the date of the comple- 
tion of the London and Greenwich Railway, the population has 
continued very rapidly to increase; the population, which just 
doubled itself in the first half of this century, has again doubled 
itself during the last thirty years. In 1881 the population increased 
to 131,233, or to 30 people per acre. The largest increase has 
been in St. Paul’s, Deptford, where the population, which in 1841 
was 186,111, or only about 12 people per acre, doubled itself in the 
succeeding twenty years, and has again doubled itself during the 
last ten years, the population having increased rapidly to 76,752, 
and to nearly 49 people (48°73) per acre in 1881. In the adjoining 
sub-district of St. Nicholas, Deptford, where the Government 
dockyard was situated, there has been, as might be expected, 
great fluctuations in the population, and between 1861 and 1871 
a decrease of as much as 20 per cent. occurred; this has, however, 
during the last decade been followed by a corresponding increase. 

The large area of Greenwich Park included in this district 
renders it somewhat difficult to estimate the density of the popula- 
tion. The most thickly populated sub-districts are those of 
St. Nicholas and West Greenwich, and they both attained their 
maximum density in 1861, the population in the former case, which 
was at that time 75 people to the acre, having decreased to 73 in 
1881, and in the latter from 78 to 714 people to the acre.* 

















Acreage, Rates Amount | Houses | Population} Population 

Decades. ex- Population. of of per! per per 
Water. Increase. | Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 

ISOL. ike 3,417 32,621 — — — 9 55 = 

ho vice eee - 36,780 12°75 4,159 — 10°76 — 

FN ss ascaeees oe 41,530 | 12°91 4,750 _ 12°15 — 

Sere cad 8 45,903 10°53 4,373 — 13°43 aoe 
PALS occas i 55,212 20°28 9,309 2,62 16:16 6°16 
a6 1 oh eae 4 66,998 | 21°38 | 11,786 | 3:12 | 19°61 6°28 
ZO | crvesussetee + 88,975.|. 28°32 118,977 3°87 | 25°16 6°50 
yf Waa oe 111 S As 100,600 17°01 | 14,625 4°73 29°44, Griz 
‘Si... «cpaveares - 131,233 30°45 | 30,633 5°79 38°41 6°63 

Total increase} — — — 98,612 — _ — 





* See Table D, Appendix. 
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Lewisham. 


This district which, with the exception of Wandsworth, is the 
largest in the metropolis, was originally much larger in extent, 
and comprised the former sub-district of Plumstead (including the 
parish of Charlton and the Liberty of Kidbrooke), with a total 
area of 5,377 acres. In 1871 Plumstead was detached from it and 
formed into the Charlton and Plumstead sub-districts of the new 
district of Woolwich. 

The four Lewisham sub-districts are Eltham, Lee (ex-Kid- 
brooke Liberty), Lewisham Village, and Sydenham. The total 
area is 11,377 acres, and the population in 1801 only amounted 
to 6,085, or to 0°53 of a person per acre. 

The population, which in 1831 had just dowbled itself, was 
still only } person per acre, continued to increase very rapidly 
from 1851, more especially in the sub-district of Sydenham, 
where it considerably more than doubled itself in the first ten 
years, and very nearly did so in the next; the population in 
1847 was only 4,501, or o*50 of a person per acre, increased to 
26,076, or to over 46 persons per acre in 1881, and with the 
exception of a part of Lewisham, which has tg people per acre, is 
now the most densely populated part of this district.* 
































Acreage, Rates Amount Houses | Population | Population 

Decades. eX- Population. of of per per per 
Water. Increase. | Increase. Acre.. Acre. House. 

1S0B cities. £15377 6,085 — a — 0°53 — 

411k Pee aa ve 35 9,019 48°22 2,934 — 0-79 — 

sy) [eps AS i a 10,899 20°85 1,880 —_— 0°96 — 

7 pene Be * 12,896 18°32 1,997 — 1:13 — 
Pull Litas phates << ae i 16,946 31°40, / h 4,050 0°26 1°49 5°78 
ty eet cae as 21,184 25°01 4,238 0°33 1:86 5°72 
REE Bane erste. Ap 31,979 | 50°96 10,795 0° 4,6 2°81 6°06 
Ag ae aan » | 51,557 | 61:22 | 19,578 | os | 4°53- 6°03 
fea Oe ay Sie 73,327 | 42°23 21,770 1°06 6°45 6°13 

Totalincrease| — ~— — | 67,242 — Yoh tigGee 





Woolwich District. 

This district, formed in 1871, as already stated, from portions 
of the former districts of Greenwich and Lewisham, has five 
sub-districts, viz., Charlton, Woolwich Dockyard, Woolwich 
Arsenal, Plumstead Hast, and Plumstead West; its total area 
is 6,459 acres, and the population in 1801 was 41,797, or a 
little under 2 people per acre. In the Woolwich sub-district 
there has been great fluctuations in the population. During the 
first decade of the century its population increased 73 per cent., 
' which was followed by a decrease in the next. Between 1861 and 
1871 there was again a very considerable decrease,+ the population 

* See Table C, Appendix, p. 402. + See Table B, p. 396. 
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having in that period fallen from 37 to 32 people per acre. 
During the last ten years there has been again a slight mcrease. 
The total population of Plumstead in 1881 was 80,845, or about 
124 people per acre. A maximum density of 57 people per acre 
was attained in the sub-district of Woolwich Dockyard in 1861, 
in 1881 it became reduced to 44. The large sub-district of 
Charlton, comprising an area of 1,979 acres, had in 188] an 
average density of only 54 people per acre; and the large sub- 
district of Plumstead, with 3,367 acres, a density of something 
less than 10 people per acre. | 









































Acreage, Rates Amount | Houses | Population] Population 
Decades. ex- _| Population. of of pery | Hr per per 
Water. Increase. | Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 
Pe ae, 6,459 | 11,797 — ae = 1:83 ue 
eS. Le » | 20,441 | 93°29 8.644 | —) FF 316 cst 
“oi agcerepeeiecased fp 21,093 3°19 652 — 3°27 — 
5 eer) N88: 19T "P5798 PAG dee 3°59 i: 
Bhi sosand races ‘3 31,853 A757 5 8,662 | 0°63 | 4°93 7°83 
8 Ue Re EMS io dy 46,018 |} 44°47 14,165 | o'92 | 712 7:94 
CLES aie: » | 75,473 | 64:01 | 29,455 | 140 | 11°69 | 8°36 
Decrease. | Decrease. 

fa) ee | 78,880 |— 21% |— 2,093 | 1°63, | 11°36 |. 6:99 
ifs teat ote Los be 80,845 | 10°17 T4008 [ YSt | ae 6°91 
Totalincrease} — — — 69,048 — — — 











The Total Population of London. 

The total area of the twenty-nine registration districts into 
which the metropolis is now divided is 75,334 acres, inclusive of, 
and 74,427 acres, exclusive of the water area. The latter area has 
in all cases been adopted for the purpose of ascertaining the popu- 
lation per acre in the different districts. The population within 
this area in .1801 was 958,863, or a little under 13 people 
per acre. It considerably more than doubled itself in the next 
forty years; and very nearly doubled again in the next thirty 
years. Although the percentage of increase during the last ten 
years is considerably less than in the decades 1821 and 1851, the 
addition to the population in that period, viz., 562,000, is by far the 
largest yet attained. In order to realise the magnitude of this 
large increase, it may be mentioned that it represents rather more 
than the aggregate population of the two most populous districts 
in the metropolis, viz., Kensington and Islington,* which have an 




















Population, 1881. Acres. 
* Kensington _........ 270,369 3,418 
Tslington ...; 00.0.0 282,865 3,092 


| 








5535234 6,510 
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aggregate area of 6,510 acres, and that it also represents an 
addition in the course of the last ten years of 73 people per acre 
distributed over the entire area of the metropolis. 









































Acreage, Rates Amount | Houses | Population | Population 
Decades. ex- Population. of of per per per 
Water. Increase.| Increase. Acre. Acre. House. 
TOL en 74,427 | 958,863; — ae —' 4) 12°88 us 
BLS sete nA 1,138,815] 18°78 179,952} — 15°30 — 
OA Peery 4 1,378,947 | 21°07 240,132} — 18°53 — 
‘Eileeetieee:.: » 11,654,994] 20°02 | 276,047] — | 22°24 me 
Ales 1,948,417 | 17°73 293,423 | 3°37 | 2618 7°42 
BEL Acne. thatae 63 2,362,236 | 21°24 | 413,819) g:11 | 81°74 7°72 
£6 lissce tas » | 2,808,989] 1870 | 441,753] 4°83 | 37°67 7°80 
ier A a oe: 45 3,254,260 | 16°06 450,271] 5°61 43°73 7°79 
OL raspeccee eee e 3,816,483 | 17°28 562,223 | 6°53 51°28 7°85 
Total increase} — — — | 2,857,620; — — — 








The future Population of London. 


The results of the foregoing investigations show not only the 
extent of the decrease which has occurred in the population of the 
city and some of the more central districts, but that there are indi- 
cations that the point of maximum density has already been reached 
in many of the better class of suburban residential districts and 
sub-districts, and that for the future the population will not 
continue to increase there to any appreciable extent; it is clear 
therefore that the population included within the area of the 
existing registration districts of the metropolis cannot continue to 
increase at the present rapid rate for any lengthened period. 

The accompanying table gives the population and population 
per acre of each of the present registration districts, together with 
an estimate of what the population would be, assuming that the 
writer’s views as to the limit of the maximum density of population 
in each particular district are correct. The writer estimates the 
maximum population within the present metropolitan registration 
area at about 7 millions, equivalent to about 94 people per acre, 
and the time it will take to reach this maximum about thirty-six 
years, assuming the average rate of increase of population which 
obtained in the metropolis during the last eighty years, viz., 18°86* 
per cent. per decade, is maintained for that period in the future.t 
Inasmuch, however, as a maximum increase of 21°24 per cent. was 
reached in 1851, and has now decreased to 17°28 per cent. (not- 
withstanding a slight increase during the last decade), it seems 
highly improbable that the future rate of increase will ever attain 
anything like the average of the last eighty years. 


* See Table E, p. 431. 
t+ See Table F, p. 431. 
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The average decrement in the rate of increase since 1851 has 
been 6°16 per cent. per decade,* and assuming this to continue, the 
time it would take for the population to increase to the 7 millions 
given in the estimate would be about twenty-seven years from 
1881.+ ; 

Table G is a comparative statement showing the population 
and rates of increase of the population of London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester during the present century. 

Table H is a statement showing the population and rates of 
increase of the population of London in each of the counties of 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent. 

Table J gives the population and rates of increase of population 
in some of the extra metropolitan districts in 1871 and 1881. 


TasLe X.—Population of London im 1881, and Estimated Future 























Population. 
Num: : ; ee Acreage, Population, | Population | Estimated | Estimated 
Registration District. eXx- per Population| Future 
ber. Water. 1881. Acre. per Acre. | Population. 
Maximum. 
1} Kensington ................ 3,418 270,369 | 79°10 _ 270,369 
Day Wig eects ied sccss.ss...- 3,996 114,839 28°74 80 319,680 
Ba OS so 793 88,128 | 111°13 —- 88,128 
; oo. 1,895 149,748 | 79°02 -- 149,748 
5 | Westminster ................ 216 AG,549 | 215°51 200 43,200 
Gt Marglepone ..6003.30......, 1,499 154,910 | 103°34 — 154,910 
7 | Hampstead ................ 2,248 45,452 | 20°22 80 179,841 
8) Pamerasie 47c74:.;,........ 2568 236,258 | 89°05 100 265,300 
Dy) Telinwremeene so..css:,.5... 3,092 282,865 | 91°49 150 463,800 
10} Heeb eevee ,.............. 3,834 186,462 48°63 100 383,400 
TL PSCC rrvrttes. ts... 245 45,382 | 185°23 150 36,750 
12, | Sims eee e022... 403 33,582 | 83°33 — 33,582 
13. |: Hpliorieee::..:..,. 812 151,835 | 187°00 150 121,800 
14 | London City «0.00000... 668 51,439 | 77°01 _— 51,439 
15° | Shorediteh.c..:,400.2:..... 634 126,591 | 199°67 —_ 126,591 
16 | Bethnal Green ............ 938 126,961 | 172°03 200 147,600 
17 | Whiteehapele.«......... 372 71,363 | 191°84 —- 91,303 
18 | St. George-in-the-East 263 47,157 | 221°40 200 2,600 
19 | Stepmeyaricg.c re .keccc. 421 58,543 | 139°06 200 84,200 
20 | Mile End Old Town... 673 105,613 | 156°92 200 134,600 
21 |. Poplaeiee ee 3 aT 156,510 | 73°93 100 211,700 
BE ee rio |? 198,164 | 'ty4-41 | 200° | “223,800 
23 | St. Olave, Southwark | 1,331 134,632 | 101°15 200 266,200 
24, | Lambeth? Fenced... 3,942 253,699 | 64°36 100 394,200 
25 ; Wandsworth................ 11,392 210,434 | 18°47 80 911,360 
26 | Camberwell ~.............5¢. 454.50 186,593 | 41°93 80 356,000 
27 | Greenwich if. ccccccas es) 3,417 131,233 | 38°41 80 273,360 
28 | Lewisham ..................01 WH5377 73,327 6°45 80 910,160 
29 | Woolwich ......... pss. 6,459 80,845 | 12°52 50 322,950 





44,427 | 3,816,483 | 51°28 94°57 | 7,038,631 





* See Table E. + See Table F. 
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Although for the reasons given in this paper it seems improb- 
able that the population of London within its present limits will 
increase beyond about twice its present average density, there is 
nothing to indicate that it will not continue to do so as rapidly as 
heretofore in the outlying suburban districts. 

This overflow of the population of London into the extra 
metropolitan districts has already begun, and during the last two 
decades has been very appreciable, the increase during the last ten 
years in the districts given in Table J has amounted to over 
180,000 persons. These large districts; destined at no distant date 
to become part of the greater London of the future, have altogether 
an area of over 46,000 acres, and although the population at the 
date of the last census had increased to over 400,000, still it only 
amounts to g people per acre; and assuming as in the case of the 
existing London registration districts that the maximum density 
obtainable would be 94 people per acre, there is still room there 
for nearly 4 million more inhabitants. 

The rapid growth of the population of London since 1841 has 
been very remarkable. The principal main lines of railway which 
have their termini in London had at that time only recently been 
completed and in operation; the effect however of the opening up of 
a new and rapid means of communication between the metropolis 
and the great manufacturing districts, is clearly perceptible in the 
very large increase in the population which occurred during the next 
ten years, the largest increase ever yet attained considered as a per- 
centage. It is unquestionable that to the introduction of the railway 
system and to the subsequent construction of the network of subur- 
ban lines we owe the remarkable and unprecedented increase of the 
population of London which has since occurred. It may indeed be 
safely asserted that without the agency of steam power, the London 
of to-day would be an impossibility, and further that if owing to 
sudden invasion or any other unforeseen calamity, the facilities now 
afforded by steam power for supplying the daily wants of over 
4 million inhabitants were destroyed, London would be reduced to 
the verge of starvation in a single week. 

Previous to the introduction of railways and steam navigation, 
the food supplies of London were mainly derived from the rural 
districts in its vicinity; now, however, by means of the vastly 
increased speed and tractive power of steam all this has been 
changed, and its supplies are drawn from all parts of the world. 

If therefore, according to Malthus, the only limit to the increase 
of population is the sufficiency of food supply, London with its 
enormous wealth and industrial resources must long continue to 
have the command of the great food markets of the world; and, so 
long as it has this, there would appear to be practically no limit to 
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the increase of its population. It must not however be forgotten 
that if the population is to increase to anything like the vast 
dimensions indicated in this paper, the present railway facilities 
will have very largely to be increased, and special means provided 
for relieving the congested state of the street traffic, which even at 
the present time, during certain periods of the day, is almost 
unmanageable. | 

Much that is interesting might be said in relation to the 
historical facts connected with the alterations and enlargements of 
the boundaries of the different districts, and also as regards the 
various trades and industries in different localities, and. their 
influence on the growth of the population ; these matters, however, 
do not come within the scope of the present paper, the subject 
has already been dealt with by Mr. Fletcher in a paper read at a 
meeting of the Society in 1844,* to which, as well as to a paper by 
Mr. Jopling in 1851,+ dealing with the question of the future 
increase of the population, the writer of this paper would venture 
to draw attention. 


Aer EN DL Xx: 





Taste A.—Population of London. Acreage (ex- Water) in 1851, 1861, 
1871, and 1881 compared. (Sub-Districts in 1881.) 

















Districts and Sub-Districts. 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
(1) Kensington. 
1. St. Mary, Paddington .............-.0004 827 795 791 791 
2. St. John | | ees, 450 450 441 441 
Bo, Hens Si EWE rans ac..nsenss-20essnccencs 1,244 1,244 1,493 1,493 
4s, APO PUOT Merry in cnsoec.cy0ces sens ssessees 698 698 693 693 
3,219 3,187 | 3,418 3.418 
(2) Fulham. 
1. St. Peter, Hammersmith................ 189 189 185 185 
2. St. Paul se 2,103 2,193 2,095 2,095 
32 Hullisni oer... 1,684 1,684 1,716 1,716 
3,976 33976 3,996 35996 
(8) Chelsea. 
1. Chelsea, sOUtlne iat alesitiegy.oscse. 303 303 304 304. 
2. go.) | « TUCRMEL WASTE ei vocdesae: 213 or 209 209 
3. ip ROR ene eee... 284 284 280 280 
800 800 793 193 


* The Metropolis, its boundaries, &. Journal of the Statistical Society, 
vol. vii, p. 69. 
f~ Sanitary Statistics of the Metropolis. Journal of the Statistical Society, 
vol. xiv, p. 339. 
2D2 
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(4) St. George, Hanover Square. 


—_ 


on im G9 bo 


On-= 


(7) Hampstead 


OU oo NO bo 


go ND 





Mayfair 
. Belgrave 


. St. Margaret, Westminster 


. Golden Square 
. Berwick Street, St. James’s Square 
. St. Anne, Soho 


. All Souls 
. Cavendish Square 
. Rectory 


. Christ Church 


D> OU 0 bo et 


. Regent’s Park 
Se Rottenhani Oot tienes tac 


> US oo bo 


. Kentish 


. Islington, west 


. West Hackney 


. Hackney 
. South Hackney 


. St. George, Bloomsbury 
. St. Giles, south 
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Taste A.—Population of London. Acreage (ex- Water)—Contd. 


Districts and Sub-Districts. 





Hanover Square ......ceesessecerseeeeeees 
St. John, Westminster 


oo ee mneereereeee 


Ooerereccees 


(5) Westminster. 


Comer ecm ene reererereseeessseees 


Pewee teen erences eeeceweserasere 


(6) Marylebone. 


I Dee MER! Sr 
pail dane, ore 
ANE SORE GCE, BAILS edesdeeey 
Nbr Mary eerie cect eet 
bend teoaie ny eed 


St. John 


Peso mwmeressereseserereersesereenesrones 


Seem eee reese re reesreeseseseeeeeer eres 


(8) St. Pancras. 


Peete rene eee ceseeeroeresscesess 


Gray’s Inn Lane 
Somers Town 
Camden 


Pere ere tere eerreeeererreere 
Pe were we eeee rece reese erseeeseeeeenes 
Cee meee e seen ne were were nneeeeeereese 


99 


OOO eee eereeeverareneseressresereee 


(9) Islington. 


east 


Seema e eee w en eeeaserereerererass 


9? 


(10) Hackney. 
Stoke Newington 
Stamford Hill 


Poem nema t ere eeeeeeeees reas 
Cee meee eee eee enero merase reeees 
Seen e eee eee rere ener eeeeeeseeree 
PO emer meee een arene reser eeseeseeseese 


COO e emer wanes ese weer essenoaraes 


(11) S#. Giles. 


eee meeeeeeees 


Pee mecer rei veesesesseceness 


north 


Chee e eee er ee see eeeerereeees 


99 



















































































1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
445 445 418 418 
136 136 137 137 
525 525 543 543 
210 210 211 amt 
629 629 586 586 
1,945 1,945 1,895 1,895 
85 54 54 54 
79 110 108 108 
53 53 54 54 
217 217 216 216 
112 112 112 112 
113 113 112 112 
116 116 116 116 
108 108 108 108 
518 518 508 508 
542 542 543 543 
1,509 1,509 1,499 1,499 
2,252 2252 2,248 2,248 
427 427 410 410 
145 145 144 144 
155 155 154: 154 
184: 184 183 183 
171 171 165 165 
1,634 1,634 1,597 1,597 
2,716 2,716 2,653 2,653 
1,228 1,228 1,222 1,222 
1,899 1,899 1,870 1,870 
3,127 3,127 3,092 3,092 

















639 639 589 589 
615 615 600 600 
4'72 472 466 466 
1,731 134733 1,760 1,760 
472 £724" 419 419 
3,929 35929 3,834 3,834 
122 122 122 122, 
63 63 64: 64 
60 60 59 59 
245 245 | 245 245 
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Districts and Sub-Districts. 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 


—_— | —————- | | | ——__ ___, 


(12) Strand. 
1. St. Martin-in-the-Fields and 












































HGMIN EE TOSS 5. cccibse. snes esednsee a hee ra a8 
2. St. Mary-Je-Strand ...............000008 53 [2 56 56 
Seb, CLOMENLAN CS. «..16h.sc-ssoesesesssen 36 34 61 61 
372 370 403 403 

(13) Holborn. ora Ta ta Se ee 
1. St. George the Martyr ................ 103 103 104 104 
D2. Stimarew. CASterN  .........5. sees. 33 33 33 33 
SRA IMMEDI eS choc ccscheserssovoedenescost 60 60 60 60 
4. St. James’s, Clerkenwell ............ 74 44 73 73 
PARTING EMME cs. sae.o+ceobvvsseonedecosnaes 82 82, 83 83 
JOR 8 Ue rr Re 134 134 133 133 
7, GOSWEIL SUVCCE. ......... cc ceeeseegesesense 90 gO 91 gt 
eee tec ecsereceeccceeccentesee 52 52 51 rs 
SOS oc SS 77 77 72 ai 
OV ibee tees ITCCL ...........cscesereeoeen 33 33 33 33 
PAL 1 60 58 58 79 79 
796 796 812 812 

(14) London, City. ee Prem 
Lisle 0.0 a re 85 Ss Ss 83 
BM EMER eri det: uses ncnseeecoseveronns 68 68 66 66 
pe rr AT pi, toe 48 48 
SOT erode ence cscbscessossneesees 77 19 83 83 

5. Castle Baynard and Christ- 
church a Queenhithe ........ } ae 223 ae abs 
6. Allhallows, Barking .................... 84 84 82 82, 
(RG cl 0 eS eer 92 92 95 95 
656. 658 668 668 
(15) Shoreditch. ae ler ee 
Be fs le Ooo de 68 68 67 67 
Pigtepel oats. 75 ah 74 74 
3. Hoxton New Town..........c.ccc ee 130 130 127 127 
4 oe Ce 116 116 115 115 
pases 1) ae Oe 257 257 251 251 
646 646 634: 634 
(16) Bethnal Green. SRT 

1... eackney Ried eis. 248......... sageaete 141 141 140 140 
B. GC OT ed rer did cc acsecceasecess 391 391 374 374 
3 Chaumelay saree tere eertteciscssstseces.es 132 132 131 131 
Me Neg ie oe a 96 96 93 93 
760 460 738 438 

(17) Whitechapel. ee a TARR GRIR RPA a 
TS pitaliioltamme epee cco cccisse}.ca00e: 78 78 fg a7 
2. Mile End New Town .......ccccccsccsc0. 64: 64 58 58 
3. Whitechapel, north ................0000 58 58 59 59 
4. fe Bh st a 47 47 4.6 46 
5. Goodman’s Fields..........:.scsseeeeeee- 51 BT 51 51 
6. Ald sate Secs Meee cee shcvebses 85 85 81 81 


383 383 372 372 
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Taste A.—Population of London. Acreage (ex- Water)—Contd. 





Districts and Sub-Districts. 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 


eee es Re | a fa |S 


(18) St. George-in-the-East. 








DEES LAT YU sceseivess gs receraseizerscsreaepeena? 62 62 62 62 
Po aT OW epee area eRe Dtarvie eevee 84 84. 84: 84 
Fics) Aye Fe) cbs ogee Serene rte PAE k SPAY 97 97 67 67 

243 243 213 213 








(19) Stepney. 























1: Shadwell oyna 0a ee ee 109 109 99 99 

2. Ratcliffe, :,.sigucne teak ste ee 113 113 108 108 

3.q Dimehonse ds siete Gee cnet 249 249 214: 214 

471 471 421 421 

(20) Mile End Old Town. 

1. Mile End Old Town, western ........ 191 191 189 189 
2. > eastern ........ 490 490 484 484— 

681 681 673 673 

(21) Poplar. 

DE BOW ep ctieecysareslaeepisreMnteteents trace 526 526 

Ze Bromiloyinnc vent, Seat ewes } Le ta428 { 587 587 

1,113 1,113 

BPE ODIAY, Messisttecsotcnceteatticyesraeobites orem 1,185 1,185 1,004 1,004 





2,613 2,608 2,117 2,117 


(22) St. Saviour, Southwark. 

















1. Christchurch, Southwark................ 74 a4 TT a7 
2 Sb ISaVIOUL Bee ay a) ne dence ee 126 126 126 127 
OP WONE ROB Gers secaaesscseosaabenstsatvaene 105 105 103 103 
4) Borous hh ROA cir, eeseteenerrentiestceseste 65 65 64 64 
5. ODO i A a ener 112 112 eed 117 
GCM Trinity, Newington ence te 142 142, 146 146 
7. St. Peter, Walworth .............. 321 224 319 318 
8. St. Mary, Newington. ............006 161 161 167 167 

1,106 ETOOt ga meakho 1,119 

(23) St. Olave, Southwark. ; 

1. St. Olave, Southwark .................. 56 56 55 56 
2. St. John, Horsleydown  ................ 69 69 69 69 
3. Leather Market 4.21... cstescosde tere 92 92 93 93 
4, St. Mary Magdalen ....... 142 142 142 142 
5. St. James’s, Bermondsey................ 427 427 391 392 
6. ‘Rotherhithe pus to geewuc stat 749 749 578 579 


1,535 aye 1,328 1.308 
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Taste A.— Population of London. Acreage (ex-Water)—Contd. 


Districts and Sub-Districts. 


ga TR 


Hq G9 bo OF Whe 


wo bo 





. Waterloo Road, first 


” 
. Kennington, first 


. Brixton 
. Norwood 


OIMH Up wwe 


. Clapham 

. Battersea 
. Wandsworth 
. Putney 
. Streatham 


. Dulwich 
. Camberwell 
. Peckham 

. St. George 


. St. Paul, Deptford 
. St. Nicholas, Deptford.................... 
. Greenwich, west 


. Eltham 


. Lewisham 


. Sydenham 


mo be 


. Woolwich Dockyard 


CUR gto 


_ (24) Lambeth. 


Perec re eerreeeereeee 


second 


Cee eter ene eeees 


Bywater Onurch, first... 


second 


Aeeeeerooere 
OOOO eee nero rer eeroereereese 


second 


UV IAM ccicciccecosceeseeveccesoe 


Cee eee Oem HOHE H ee eesHaeeseeseseereeuse 


SPORE e eee meee eee eee en eeeeeebeeneees 


(25) Wandsworth. 


Pee e meee wna eee se eee eee eseeserueseneseeee 
Smee meee eee eee eH eeeessereeseseeress 
Pee e meee meee sere eseeereeesssreesoers 
Pere eres meee reese sO eeseers esse eaeesaes 


Pee ee eens eeeee eee eeee reser esses eeeees 


(26) Camberwell. 


Fee enw ee eee w reese sees eee raseneerereeeeeaesse 
Seem reat eee ee eesr eres eseeeseseses 
Pee eee eee meee reese ee sseoevereesesseoess 


POP e Hee meee Here eae eos seseeeseroneees 


(27) Greenwich. 


Oe ee 


CO ee 


op east 


ee eee ee eee rr) 


1851. 


68 
99 
154 
186 
459 
510 
1,445 
976 


3,897 


1,233 
2,177 
2,432 
2,136 
3,465 


11,443 





1,423 
1,339 
1,146 

434 


4,342 





1,589 
110 
301 

1,425 


3,425 








2b. Lewisham, part of............ 


POPP Hoe o ree ee reser estoreeseresssere 


POOH Heron emereseeeeeseeseeseoess 


(29) Chariton. 
Pe yi i 
16. Kidbrooke Liberty 


Pome eewereeeoves 


eee eweeeeesreseeeeeune 


4,350 
1,644.4 





54184 


6,544: 





re fi A 
L Plumstead, westsmat............ 
ig CE CLOG A 

AO so 2 



































1861. 1871. 1881. 
68 67 67 
99 100 100 

154 162 162 
186 186 186 
452 490 490 
510 498 498 
1,445 1,429 | 1,430 
976 1,009 1,009. 
3,890 3,941 | 3,942 























15233 1,137 | 1,137 
25177 2,203 B17e 
25432 2,405 2,405 
2,136 2,215 2,215 
3,465 3,465 | 3,465 
11,443 11,485 | 11,392 
154.23 1,450 1,450 
1,339 1,378 | 1,378 
1,146 1,175 1,175 
434 4.47 447 
45342 4,450 | 4,450 
1,587 1,574 byS 7S 
110 108 108 
301 307 307 
1,425 1,427 1,427 
354.23 3,416 | 3,417 
4,350 4,417 A417 
15273 1,234 1,234 
371 366 366 
3,780 3,744 | 3,744 
1,638 1,616 1,616 
11,412) 1377. | wag 7 
T2581 1,231 3231 
755 748 te 
411 399 a29 
766 714 714 
349 349 

33714 3,018 3,018 
3,367 2267 

6,544 6,459 6,459 


75,260 | ee 74,455 [7437 
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Taste B.—London. Population of London in Sub-Districts, | 


Districts and Sub-Districts. Parish, Township, or Place. 1801. 1811. |PerCent.| 1821. |PerCent,} | 


























1 | Kensington— 



































1. St. Mary, Paddington ...... Paddington, part of ............ ; fs 
Bulcr ohn aaa ace yi GMT ana a }) 1881 | 4609 | 24503} 6,476 
SS ePINCNISIMO DONG, caeaesucasaes eters Kensington, part of ............ } : 
4. Brompton Oca cenan ttc te sees se Paee Ccee 8,556 | 10,886 ocd 
WOtal Mecseemeoscesers ses _ 10,437 15,495 48°46 
2 | Fulham— ; 
1. St. Peter, Hammersmith ...| Hammersmith, part of ......... : 
2. St. Paul 4 a BES ac ary }] 5,600 | 7,393 | see 
OH han ae sevcse seeds eparerren tame e sp cess steasessesaconcacesveslunanace 5,903 83°31 
Tolaltys.ccccasetecss sss _ 10,028 13,296 82°59 
3 | Chelsea— 
A Chelsearsothiesccsrcceese ss (iC HeLSa, DAL GIOL Mecarncescecnaezars 
2. 5> north-west ....... bk Cyn ee } 11,604 18,262 57°38 
3. SP LOL UN-CASt Hessen: ide Wachee core 
DOtal escctescsuacccsecs _ 11,604 18,262 57°38 
4 | St. George, Hanover Square— 
1. Hanover Square...............| St. George’s, part of ............ 
Q, Mayfair Pee eeersseccsereeeroerer (1) . eee 38,440 41,687 8:45 
3. Belgrave Srl chas eee (2) Buckingham Palace ...... \ 
4. St. John, Westminster .....,) St. John the Evangelist............ 4975 10,615 26°75 
5. St. Margaret Sa peissicaee Sty Margareti., .casedtesnemenescoscers 17,508 19,202 9°68 
PotabPrscecsssasencses- —_ 64,323 71,504 11:16 
5 Westminster— 
1. Golden Square ..........0.+.- St. James, Westminster......... 
Qa Berwick Streets ceacvee<e eves: *y Jenceaves ?'| 04,462 84,093 |— 1:07 
3. St. James’s Square ......... i He Bovine cee 
A AStvANMEC, SOLON carneeeachacs < St. Anne, Soho,........... sania canis 11,6387 12,288 5:59 
Motaleretsceceases: «seat — 46,099 | 46,381 O61} 49,034 
6 | Marylebone— } 
1. All Some Gia cescsusaccmnnocnwons St. Marylebone, part of......... - 
2. Cavendish Square ............ PERS ents Mn Pana 
OsELVCCLOLV Mteatesesescnscasedrerec: oer ae mkt erence \| 63,982 715,624 18°20 
AcStSMLANY; | Ue cesece oe sastectasec: Foie ©) RRA 
5. Christchurch te... e-caseccsesee: 5a. li Na G cecwacease 
Ge Sted OM), s.c.assecenrees sa seovse Pee Ay © dene a 
. — See ee) — | 
Total Ps ccsketesse esc — 68,982 | 75,624 18°20 
7 | Hampstead— ae 
Mee LLAMDSLCAl eacnsscusctscrts se: MENDON Seccecs.cereeestecacosesacesees 4,343 5,843 84:54 


8 Pancras— 


lovRegent's ark) mre. tess. ce St. Pancras, part of ............ 

2. Tottenham Court ............ vl Dy ee re ns 

OmoTaAy Sr laANs UAC a ccesest aed Rh Uren MA recasae sorta i 
Ac SOMEVS LL OW evaredsecsaee econ ei Ps MM Se eckeztstes 81,779 46,333 45°80 
0. Camden fake. cccccsesesccees 25 len Memibeaiabiabbbaasomacace cs 

Gf Kentish? Gal oh css as ecceee iad NaAw es Ren J 





TOCA Biocessszenes cree — 31,779 46,333 45°80 | 71,838 























Parishes, éc., from 1801 to 1881. 






14,540 


20,902 
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(Rates of Increase.) 













































17,539 














































- 122,206 


122,206 


8,588 


103,548 


103,548 


22,648 
25,529 


106,386 


87,053 


15,600 


52,633 





13,074 


21,898 
15,048 


80,106 
















40,179 












— 5°52 
—13°74 


32°98 














138,839 | 12°64 





























10°03 








30°78 
2°71 















3°87 
3°34 
—14°01 

















6°84 
— 3°32 

























26,800 
22,149 
28,910 
15,018 
10,398 





129,763 25°31 | 166,956 28 67 


20°50 
6°09 
19°75 
33°66 
40°60 
124°39 
























































389 


























85,326 







































































PerCent.J 1881. |PerCent. 
50°63 69,888 19°00 
3°58 37,330 |— 1°98 
27°75 | 107,218 | 10°75 
76°65 | 120,141 | 31-09 
57°46 | 48,010 | 50-10 
71°59 | 163,151 35°62 
48°82 | 270,369 24°53 
23°03 7,599 14°06 
88 °59 64,340 78°58 
74°11 | 71,939 | 68-51 
50°27 42,900 So 73 
64°86 | 114,839 73°89 
22°01 80,396 15°05 
16°98 24,925 7°08 
— 2°26] 32,807 | 63°36 
12°06 | 88128 | 23:97 
— 6°44 16,862 |— 9°82 
0:95 | 13,491 | 3-72 
5°19 59,220 2°15 
Belo 89,573 |— 0°12 
2°66 | 35,496 |— 7°75 
— 9°59] 24,679 |—11°17 
— 0°03 | 149,748 |— 3°97 
— 7°92] 11,608 |— 9°74 
— 3°02 ae 
eee } 18,333 ak 
— 4°83] 29,941 |—10°94 
0°78 | 16,608 |— 5-43 
— 2:98] 46,549 |— 9°05 
— 4°58 26,759 |— 6°33 
2°22 14,891 |— 3°46 
— 1°15] 24,809 |— 6:97 
— 3°14 21,118 |— 3:07 
— 2°78 35,700 |— 0°22 
1°83 | 33,633 1°60 
— 1°50] 154,910 |— 2-73 
68°96 | 45,452 | 40°80 
9°37 89,115 2°40 
Nil 27,729 |— 5°59 
5°08 30,247 3°51 
— 1°45 34,369 |—10.81 
— 22°88 17,311 |— 3°52 
53°89 87,487 28°28 
11°41 | 236,258 6°68 


390 


9 | LIslington— 
1. Islington, west 
43 east 





10 | Hackney— 
S Stoke Newington 
2. Stamford Hill 


. West Hackney 


oe Wr 


11 | St. Giles— 


2. St. Giles, south 
3. 3 north 





12 | Strand— 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 


1 Pee Cross 


honerAcre Seiicccsns<sees 


13 | Holborn— 





8. Saffron Hill 


. St. James, Clerkenwell 
. Amwell 


al 


8. Old Street 
9. City Road 


li. Finsbury 


eeceecees 


eooeeeces 


Ceveeosoeres 


eoesece 
sooreeess 


eoeeesvee 


SPELACKNICY. weenestassessesnss 
. South Hackney ......... 


eacccetecece 


Coseecses 


eoeerecee 


Peeeearvcecs 


seescsoce 


2. St. Mary-le-Strand ... 
3. St. Clement Danes ... 


eeeceeersces 


1. St. George the Martyr ... 
2. St. Andrew, eastern ... 


eecesecsevee 


Peer ens oserescsocs 


eee eeeerene 


eee eceose 


Districts and Sub-Districts. 


eeeeee 


eeoeee 


eacoee 
eeeoee 


eoeeee 


eescee 


eeceee 


1. St. George, Bloomsbury ... 


seertee 


eeseee 


oeeeee 


eros 


‘ 
Coovee 


woenee 


eeeceoe 


eocoes 


CoCo oer reseseereres 


10. Whitecross Street ............ 


Cee eee osareoeresses 


Gee ees ccoreseseres 














TaBLe B.— Population of London in Sub-Districts, 


Parish, Township, or Place. 1801. 

Sty Mary, part.Ol...,02.2:c040ccee } 10.212 
PARC) Loge OBABCNBBae ouBAdE: 

aa 10,212 

Sth Mary bi. .kecdeeecesevecscee troeatic 1,462 

St. John, Hackney, part of s+} 

a lara of West Hack- | 

Phy tatbaey partons (eee 
ee Hackney, part 

— 14,192 

Sta GeOree! Part Olen sentectsicestes 7,738 


St. Giles-in-the-Fields, part of } 28,764. 


39 


Formerly Strand and St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, ex-St. Anne, 
Soho 

St. Martin-in-the-Fields, &c. 

AS part of 


Garden, &c. 
St. Clement Danes ............... 


Pee eeceesceseseeeecee 


St. Mary, St. Paul’s, pe 


Formerly sub-district of Utes | 
born, 1801 to 1861.. #6 


Formerly sub-district of Clerk- ) 
enwell 5S 


Cae eecrceccrreseenreresesce 


St. James’s, Clerkenwell 


95.5 OY GE eieeise | 


i For- 
merly sub-district of a 
Luke’s 


Coe eeeeeseoseearseceeres 


Sty Lake, Part Oftccesnsemeeee: 2 


CY OOO a 


” re Cee eer ery 
32 AM RC eee ee eeeee 


36,502 


27,437 


23,417 


11,798 


23,396 


26,281 
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671 





1811. |PerCent. 1821. 
15,065 47°52 22,417 
15,065 47°52 22,417 

2,149 46°99 2,670 

16,771 31°74 22,494 
18,920 33°32 25,164 
13,864 W917 16,110 
34,672 20°64 35,683 
48,536 82:97 51,793 
26,884 |— 2°20 28,893 
24,500 4°62 26,259 
51,334 0°94 55,152 
24,624 7°90 27,109 
11,868 0°59 14,154 
30,537 80°52 39,105 
32,545 21:07 40,876 

17°29 | 121,244 


84,895 : 99,574 
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Parishes, éc., from 1801 to 1881. (Rates of Increase)—Contd. 

1831. |PerCent.} 1841. |PerCent.J 1851. |PerCent.J 1861. |PerCent.J 1871. |PerCent.}! 1881. /PerCent. 
s1¢ | 66-46 4| 25396 47,881 | 88°64] 75,442 | 57-56] 97,820 | 29-66] 121,452 | 24-26 
37, 6 30,294 47,448 | 66°62] 79,899 | 68-39] 115,958 | 45-13] 161,413 | 39°29 
37,316 | 66-46 | 55,690 | 49-24] 95,329 | 71-18} 155341 | 69-95} 213,778 | 37-62 | 282,865 | 32-32 
3,480 | 30°34 | 4,490 | 29-02] 4,840 7°80] 6,608 | 36-534 9,841 22.781 | 131°49 
a 5,549 7°96) 5,483 |— 1:19] 6,598 9,277 | 40°60 
“f Me 11,108 18,732 | 68°64] 24,265 | 29-54] 28,069 37,610 | 33°99 
31,047 | 38°025 | 14'634 20,850 | 42:48} 30,886 | 48-14] 50,104 76,911 | 63°60 
L 8,458 | 22°78} 16,053 | 89-80] 30,339 39,883 | 31°46 
21°66 | 53,589 | 41°88] 76,687 | 43:10] 115,110 163,681 | 42°19 
34,527 | 37°21 22°40 58,429 38°26 83,295 42°56 | 124,951 50°01 | 186,462 49°23 
16,475 | 2:97 307 | 16,807 |—1:02 | 17,392 3:48] 17,853 2-651 16,681 |— 6°57 
ors uae ie, 19,951 | 1°62 | 19,483 |— 2°35} 19,109 |— 1-92] 14.864 |—992-91 
pan | 2105) 17,677 |. 17,456 |—1°25 | 17,201 |— 1-46] 16,594 |— 3-63] 18,887 | 16-62 
87,311 | 2-41 | 37,407 | 0-26 | 36,684 |— 1°93} 35,703 |— 2-67 | 28,701 |—19-62 
2-16 | 54,292 | 2-62 | 54,214 |-o-z4 | 54,076 |— 0-26) 53,556 |— 0-96) 45,382 |—15-26 

i 13,299 12,587 11,071 9,859 9,126 

23,970 | 7 o4§ 11,792 12,053 11,618 11 eyo ie pas 8382 
25,091 | 4:68 | 24,640 22,689 |— 7-92} 21,238 |— 6-40| 17,508 |—17-56 
96,415 0-60 § 11,732 11,615 10,346 |-10°93] 9,378 |— 9°36] 7,515 |—19-87 
15,386 15,510 15,207 |— 195] 10,723 |-29-49] 8,559 |—20-18 
27,118 | 2°66 27,125 25,553 |— 5°80 20,101 |—21°34 16,074 |—20°03 
50,385 |—8°64 3°62 | 51,765 48,242 |— 6°81] 41,339 |—14-31] 33,582 |—18-76 
: 18,813 19,903 5°79} 20,521 3°11] 18671 |— 9-02 
28,018 | 3 35 § 19,613 13,971 12947 |— 7-33] 13529 | 4-97] 10,706 |—20-87 
30,020 | 7-14 | 32,784 32,850 | 0:20) 34,050 | 365) 29,377 |—13-72 
14,678 | 3°70 | 14,441 | 1°62 | 13,837 12,012 |—-13°19] 9,066 |—24°52] 6,533 |—27-94 
(| 19,417 21,529 | 10°87 19,152 |—11:04] 18,917 |— 1°23] 17,516 7°41 
13,490 15,720 | 16°63 | 17,250 9°73 | 16,884 |— 2-12] 19,281 | 14-20 
47,634 | 21°81 9,22 11,904 | 25°01 | 13,079 9°87 | 13,337 1:97} 14,773 | 10°77 
14,327 15,625 | 9°06 16,200 3°68] 16,242 0°26} 17,506 7°78 
56,756 | 19°10 | 64,778 | 14:14 | 65,681 1°39] 65,380 |— 0:46] 69,076 5°65 
| 9,841 10,617 | 78s | 11,504 | 8-36) 12,161 | 5-72} 11541 |— 0-63 
46.642 | t4¢174| 14712 16,840 | 14:47 | 17,860 6:06} 18,301 2:471 18,628 1°79 
; 12,963 13,657 | 6°35 14,778 8°21] 18,792 |— 6°67 9,217 |—34°03 
12,314 12,941 5°09 12,931 |— 0°18} 10,741 |—16°94 7,463 |—30°52 
49,829 | 683 | 54055 | 8-48 | 57,073 5°58) 54,995 |— 3-64] 46,849 |—14°81 
136,972 | 12°97 | 151,046 | 10°28 | 165,454 | 9°63 | 167,616 1°31) 163,491 |— 2-46) 151,835 |— 7-13 
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Districts and Sub-Districts. 








14 London, City— 
St. Botolph 
: Crpplegate 


Pee ccececrarecosseres 


wore 


PES Ham SEVULCNT Crass cseeee oie ces 
GD Es DEIACsccwonnewsce ecg sn= poems 


o pp OS 


CeO 


eertevocece 


. Allhallows, Barking 
7. Broad Street 


peerceccetepcce 


Cee reereseeacescce 


Shoreditch— 
UeELOLY Well sc encrataseentescoratont 
. St. Leonard 


15 


Cocca sree ecsesene 
eee eeceee 


Or G9 tO 


eee eeessesesvoeses 


16 | Bethnal Green— 
Ue enn Road 
Green 


Cece ereeseveees 
fee ceerecenescs 


92 


Beer ecccscey 


” 


isa G9 2 ror 


Town 


Cee eeececesece 


3) 


Cecceeeseeseeccses 


17 | Whitechapel— 
1 {7 IAT CULLCL Vem eens oa deeceen ee 


la. Spitalfields 


eee een eceee 


Mile End New Town 
. Whitechapel, north 
Church 
; Goodman’ Stveldsresr aes 
BAIAGATCD anes ccneeccees eon 


eeeeee 


eoernceee 


teeees 


2 OT 09 29 


ser eeoceseesres « 


18 


Cee recroeecscsecosoes 


Cee ee reer sereseceseneee 


Cea ce reserserevestesese 


Beers eeccccasscves 


19 | Stepney— 


Shadwell 


eee eceresessresoen 
Pee e secs eeeeoreaserees 


Cee rec eseseseesseasee 


see ee rerronvocene 


Mile End Old Town— 
I. Mile End Old Town, western 
2. eastern 


eee eeeccacese roses 


Coco ee eeesr ss eeerecsecreerss ses 


2. Bromley 
3. Poplar 


Peer cer cereeroereeessses 


COO e eee rer scree seseseresees 


Cee reerecceecocecs 
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Parish, Township, or Place. 


St. Botolph without Aldgate...... 
St. Giles and St. Botolph 
St. ‘Bartholomew and 
Sepulchtemeacacsserecceteenct 
St. Bride’s, St. Andrew’s, &c. ... 
Whitefriars precinct ...........606. 
St. Anne’s, Blackfriars 
St. Andrew’s, &e. 


ececesece 


eeesecceaces 


St. Dunstan, Allhallows ......... 
St. Stephen, Coleman Street, 
St. Peter’s, &c. 


@eeveessecsccce 


== 


Holywell and Moorfields ...... 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch, part of 


Green Vit.ceosanet neces 


@eeecccccvccree 


@eeeseoesseceesons 


Old Artillery Ground............ 
Christchurch, Spitalfields 


Christchurch, Spitalfields 
St. Mary’s, Whitechapel 


32> 


seseee 
ences 
eeceee 


Holy Trinity, Minories 


St. George, Middlesex, or 

St. George-in-the-Hast ... 
Ditto 
Ditto 


St. John of Wapping, St. Paul, 
Shadwell 


Poor ecscereareevossencee 
Cee reesceccccescessee 


Cececoeeonecres 


Mile End Old Town, part of... 


33 


Bowor St.Mary,Stratford-le-Bow 
Bromley St. Leonards 
All Saints 


eeeeecsecces 


Cee e cree eeerecrecveresseeaees 


1801. 


19,003 
16,828 


128,833 


34,766 


34,766 


22,310 





22,310 


57,202 


21,170 


21,170 





14,717 


5,666 
4,678 


25,061 


9,848 


9,848 


3,785 
4,493 





8,278 








1811. 


17,481 
17,182 


12,336 
17,024 
8,074 . 
14,286 
12,077 


34,437 








11,314 
11,330 


121,124 





43,930 





43,930 


33,619 


33,619 


62,672 


26,917 





26,917 





13,168 


6,998 
7,386 


27,552 





14,465 


14,465 





5,840 
7,708 








13,548 


Per Cent. 


— 801 
2°10 
5°54 

URES 

-- 759 

— 873 

— 13°83 

— 10°33 

— 1494 

— 12:08 


— 15°98 


26°36 


26 °36 


50°69 


50°69 





9°56 
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1821. 


19,207 
18,399 


12,025 


18,013 

8,646 
14,120 
11,668 


34,434 
11,048 


11,939 


125,065 


52,966. 


52,966 


45,676 





68,932 


9°56 





27°15 


27°15 


—10°53 


23°51 
57°89 


9°94 


68,932 


32,528 


32,528 





12,635 


6,973 
9,805 


29,413 


46°88 


46°88 


54°24 
71°56 


63°66 


22,876 





PerCent.| 


9°87 
7:08 
— 2°52 


5819 


7:09 

— 116 

3°39 
Nil 

— 235 


519 


3°26 
20°57 
20°57 | 


35°86 | 


35°86 | 





9°99 | 


20°85 § 


20°85 | 








22,876 


6,709 
12,228 


18,932 


— 4:05] 
— 0°36% 


32°75 


6°76 | 


58°15 


58°15 | 


14°88 


58°58 | 
39°74) 
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Parishes, &c., from 1801 to 1881. (Rates of Increase)—Contd. 
1831 1841. |PerCent.J 1851. |PerCent 1861. |PerCent.J 1871. |PerCent.J 1881. |PerCent. 
19,871 20,494 | 3°14 28,824 | 16°25 20,990 |—11°90] 14,540 |—30°73 1 11,174 |—93°15 
18,440 19,161 | 3°91 20,582 7°42 19,697 |— 4°30] 18,638 |—30°76 7,193 |—47°96 
11,496 12,682 | 10°32 12,946 2°08 11,750 |— 9:24 7,562 |—35°64 5,358 |—29-15 
16,721 16,460 |—1°56 15,844 |—3°74 15,395 |— 9°84] 11,185 |—27 35 8,396 |—94-94 
8,583 8,839 | 2°98 9,204 | 4:13 7,762 |—15°67 4,426 |—42°98 2,890 |—34°70 
12,981 12,427 |—4°27 11,847 |—4°67 9,020 |—23°85 6,270 30°49 3,941 |—37-16 
12,250 11,954 |—2°42 11,461 |—4-12 8,570 |—25-22 4,753 |—44°54 3,154 |—33:°64 . 
33,814 33,220 |—1°76 82,512 |—2°13° | 25,852 |—22°02] 15,449 |—39-06 9,985 |—35°37 
10,512 10,597 | 0°81 10,594 nil 8,659 |—18°27 5,764 | 33°43 8,681 |—36°14 
12,754 12,108 |—5:10 12,826 5°97 11,544 |— 9°99 7,845 |—32°04 5,652 |—27-95 
123,608 124,717 | 0°90 | 129,128 3°54 | 118,387 |—12°19 |] 75,983 |—32-99] 51,439 |—32-30 
16,722 17,245 1°01] 17,818 0°39 | 12,430 |—28°20 7,376 |—40°66 
17,976 19,449 8°19] 19,188 |— 1°34] 16,545 |—13°77] 14,967 |— 9-54 
69,564 15,751 23,505 | 49°25] 26,516 | 12°81} 27,835 4:97 | 29,937 7 55 
| 13,994 17,431 24°66 | 25,777 | 47°88] 26,938 4:48] 28,036 4°10 
18,989 31,627 | 66°55] 40,570 | 28 28] 48,421 7°03 | 46,275 6°57 
68,564 83,432 | 21°68 | 109,257 | 30°96 | 129,364 | 18°40} 127,164 |— 1°70 | 126,591 |— 0-45 
20,031 23,910 | 19°37] 26,298 9°99 | 29,822 13°40} 29,738 |— 0-28 
62.018 16,766 93,555 40°49 | 31,739 | 34°96] 42,433 33°48 | 47,932 12°96 
? 17,293 21,787 25°99 | 25,528 17°17 |. 26,577 4°11} 29,981 12°81 
19,998 20,941 4°72 | 21,486 2°60 | 21,272 |— 1°00] 19,310 |— 9-29 
62,018 74,088 | 19°46] 90,193 21°74 | 105,101 16°63 | 120,104 14:27 | 126,961 5°71 
( 6,221 6,769 6,557 6,651 nas } Not given Be 
15,121 15,336 15,700 15,548 saa separately 1 
21,342 22,105 3°58 | 22,257 0°69 | 22,499 1°09 | 22,585 0°38 
ae 12,141 14,543 | 29-78 | 15,392 | ssa) 15,550 | 1-03] 15,473 -|— 0-60 
12,296 12,530 1°90 12,122 |— 3:26 11,597 |— 4°33 10,001 -|—13°96 
6,990 7,818 |- 11°85 8,062 3°12 7,322 |— 9°28 7,489 2°28 
9,848 12,069 | 22:55} 11,166 |— 7-48] 10,381 |— 7°03 9,713 -|— 6°44 
9,148 10,694 | 16°90 9,971 |— 6°76 9,224 |— 7°49 6,102 |—33°85 
64,141 71,765 79,759 11°14} 78,970 |— 0:99} 76,573 |— 3°03} 71,363 |— 6°80 
15,875 18,067 13°81] 18,181 0°63 | 17,900 |— 1°64] 18,125 1°26 
38,505 17,724 20,319 14°64] 21,015 3°43 | 21,350 1°59 | 20,622 |— 3°41 
7,751 9,990 28°89 9,695 |— 2°95 8,802 |— 9°21 8,410 |— 4°46 
38,505 41,350 7°39 | 48,376 16°99 | 48,891 1°06 |} 48,052 |— 1°72] 47,157 |— 1:86 
13,108 14,168 8:09 | 16,179 | 14°19] 12,537 |—22°51] 11,640 |— 7°16] 10,395 |—10-70 
9,741 11,874 | 21°90} 15,212 | 28°11] 16,874 | 10°93] 16131 |— 4°40] 16,107 |— 0°16 
15,695 19,5387 | 23°91) 22,782 | 17°81} 27,161 19°22} 29,919 | 10°15 32,041 7°09 
38,544 17°73 | 54,173 19°38 | 56,572 4°43 | 57,690 1°98 | 58,543 1°48 
33 298 25,570 29,582 15°69 | 33,747 14:08 | 38,128 12°98 | 37,960 |— 0°44 
; 19,738 27,020 36°89 | 39,317 45°61 | 55,024 39°95 | 67,653 -| 22°95 
33,898 45,308 | 33°66 | 56,602 24°93 | 73,064 29°08 | 93,152 27°49 | 105,613 13°37 
8,217 10,780 | 31°19 | 18,778 74°21 | 35,667 89°92 | 67,765 89°99 | 101,433 49°68 
16,849 20,842 | 20°73 | 28,384 39°53 | 43,529 53°36 | 48,611 11°67 | 55,077 13°30 
25,066 81,122 | 24°12] 47,162 61°59 79,196 67°92 | 116,376 46°95 | 156,510 34°48 
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Districts and Sub-Districts. Parish, Township, or Place. 1801. 1811. |PerCent. 1821. |PerCent.] 
22 | St. Saviour, Southwark— 
1. Christ Church, Southwark | Christ Church ..............scsecseres 9,933 11,050 11°24 138,339 
2. St. Saviour’s a StiSaviourssassecsetcescetean er see 15,596 15,349 |— 1°58 16,808 
3. Kent Road ... noetg| St. George the Martyr, part of 
4, Borough Road ¢ S¢ George's fee 92,293 | 27,967 | 25-45] 36,368 
S Southwark 
5. London y 
6. Trinity, Newington > New-| Holy Trinity...........0.ccsseeceees 
7. St. Peter, Walworth } UO OG Peter dete ocrectean tee cheeses t 14,847 28,853 60°66 | 38,047 
8. St. Mary,Newington) ton | St. Mary ......... scoseccscsssce ees 
Total co be a 62,669 | 78,219 | 24-81 | 99,562 
93 | Sé. Olave, Southwark— fe) 5 
1. St. Olave, Southwark ...... St. Olave, St. Thomas............... 9,924 9,383 |— 6°45 10,227 
2. St. John, Horsieydown HT Stes OWIe © ussdeeeseamicettroetestetars 8,892 8,370 |— 5°87 9,163 
3. Leather Market ...) p,._ | St. Mary Magdalen, Bermond- 
4. St. Mary Magdalen 4 | HCY, Parbrol Hawestecctsctccetes 5 » 
5. St.James, Bermond- Bee, Dil Roem scececst ctu eeetccae ont: tet 17,169 19,530 13°75 25,285 
BIEN caaennososatcndse rod St SSamen eee ol ee ten 
6: Rotherhithernme.eecenees Ste Marys. savoacaccotseseaceorenceaees 10,296 12,114 17°66 12,523 
Potal esse cesten ces — 46,281 49,397 6°73 57,148 
24 | Lambeth— 
1. Waterloo Road, first ...... SE. id OUMIEL A, se ee ics eaves * 
2. second.,..... i, arn an Uasaetnonaces Serna 
: ¢ 1€ urch, including 
8. Lambeth Church, first ... a Taraheth Palace nee 
4. ade second...| The Old Church, part of ...... | 27,985 41,644 | 48°81 57,6388 | 38°41 
5. Kennington, first ............ Mbs AMAL: oP cs teste dense teeapenctaes 
6. op SECOND Gases re RS SRIL diowsusasdace bebe savcateeees 
7 AB TIXGON escckecsec de teeeeeeeree: St) Matthew &....0..¢<cesseeeaee 
So NOT OO @ manasa caaccemeer es St:dluke 1; siceu..s-aiscasenomratete J 
Otay Sens tchacan saaee — 27,985 41,644 | 48°81 57,688 | 38°41 
25 | Wandsworth— 
Le Clapham ge.ncatesseuieon soreness Clapham sissessccsaestsscpeseasaessoes 3,864. 5,083 | 31°55 7,151 | 40°69 
Qe DACTCTSCA gest ccettaeees cree cet Battersea (all ex-Penge Hamlet) 3,365 4,409 31°03 4,764 8°05 
38. Wandsworth ..... 5A OCIIIN tae MA ‘Wandsworth. pcccses.acpesseceteaess 4,445 5,644 | 96°98 6,702 | 18°75 
Ae FRULNCY cp coneteassonte tess cos teens Putney Fase egy i 2,428 2,881 | 18°66 3,394 | 17°81 
(| Tooting, Graveney, or Lower . i 
By SeRCStNAM seaciicwentaontenat ? Tooting, Streatham eee ; 3,546 4,355 | 22°81 5,479 | 25°81 
PGLaty, eor as os 17,648 22,372 | 26°77 27,490 | 22°88 
26 | Camberwell— 
La Dl Wire hi iieses cere cseseateeetes Dighwich. U8 csesssecatessepeasae cee ? 
2. Camberwell s vacccas 4. ossaness Ob. Giles hin ceveqastvenesanaeags P : ; 
OME CCK NAM Pub aacncaareeseeasacee Peckham Seite ssecsencsocecaseces 7,059 11,309 | 60°21 17,876 | 58°07 
Ar “SU |GCONEC Mansissscrcseaseemases SLR EXTEN ER SStcpeanandongscr a 7annA ) 
Dota wetece ee otiaeet as _- 7,059 11,3809 | 60°21 17,076 | 68:07 
27 | Greenwich— 
pot. PaulDepttond sssesssaesc — 11,349 12,748 | 12°33 14,481 | 13°60 
2. St. Nicholas, Deptford...... — 6,933 7,085 2°19 6,377 |—10°56 
3. Greenwich, west ......... ; 0 
- ies hee ec t a 14,339 | 16,947] 18-29] 20,712 | 22-22 
Aire eh OCC —_ 82,621 36,780 | 12°75 41,530 | 12°91 
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Parishes, &c., from 1801 to 1881. (Rates of Increase)—Contd. 


















1841. |PerCent. 1851. |PerCent. 1861. |PerCent. 
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1831. |PerCent. 




























































































































































14,616 6 65 | 16,022 9°62 | 17,069 6°53 — 6°24 
713) 18,359 | 1°96} 19,709 7°35 | 19,101 |— 3-09 — 4:33 
15,671 cae 18,126 15°67 | 19,652 8°42 4°70 
9°35 |2 14,794 &% 15,862 7°22 | 16,668 5°08 — 4°44 
16,179 a 17,836 10°24 | 19,190 7°59 12°43 
46,644 | 17°29] 51,824 41°12 1. 56,510 714 4°59 
19,064 20,922 9°75 | 22,675 8°38 26,672 12°63 
23,299 29,861 28°17 | 44,463 48°90 59,555 23°44 
12,243 14, 033 14°62 } 15,082 7°48 21,623 oSaay 
54,606 | 22°64] 64,816 18°70 | 82,220 26°85 107,850 21°56 
116,006 184,225 | 15°70 | 152,371 13°51 | 173,900 14°13 | 175,049 : 195,164 11°49 
10,150 : 9,172 |— 9°64] 8,015 |—12°61] 7,663 |— 4:39 3,028 |—30°76 
9871 | 7°73] 10,665 | 8-04} 11,360 6°62 | 11,393 0°28 8,928 |—14:97 
12,775 os 15,295 19°73 | 16,696 9°16 16,800 |— 2-91 
29,741 | 17°86 { 9,721 be 13,934 43°34 | 16,505 18°45 15,669 |— 0:26 
12,451 a 18,899 51°79 | 25,154 33°10 54,683 14°08 
34,947 | 17°50 | 48,128 37°72 | 58,855 21°25 86,652 7°74 
12,875 2°81 13,917 8°09 | 17,805 27°94 | 24,502 37°61 36,024 82°95 
62,637 9°60 68,701 9°68 | 85,308 24°17 | 101,913 19°46 134,632 9-99 
OG re 14,088 10°35 | 15,269 8°38 15,195 7°97 
A7,219 |)... 18,348 5:94} 18,640 1°59 | 18,465 16,351 |—11°45 
18,446] ... 18,409 |— 0:20] 19,839 7°77 | 19,492 19,876 1°97 
C2931} ss 26,784 16°80 | 29,542 10°30 | 35,833 39,859 tgs 
Toone... 24,261 40°77 | 30,785 26°89 | 41,286 45,232 9°56 
14,054}... 18,848 84°11 | 20,440 8°45 | 31,221 13°17 
10, VG omen 14,610 43°59 | 20,067 87°35 | 35,435 Vie 
e's 5 ae 3,977 34°31 7,462 87°63 : 51°70 
87,856 115,888 | 31°97 | 189,325 20°23 | 162,044. 16°30 21°77 
12,106 | 21°57 | 16,290 34°56 28°26 | 27,847 BES: 
24°59 | 10,560 59°59 85°61} 54,016 98°57 
10°69 9,611 26°23 88°86 | 19,783 41°56 
22°91 5,280 12°72 22°75 9,439 40°22 
23°88 9,023 2°14 11°74] 14,475 76°53 
20°45 | 50,764 27°37 38°69 | 125,060 210,434 68°26 
1,632 |—14°29 5°68 5,590 38°33 
98,93] 17,742 | 25°16 20°04 59,104 | 89°11 
; 19,444 24°77 44°70 71,089 68°62 
15,849 41°20 28°29 50°10 
28,2381 | 57°93 41°22 | 54,667 37:12 | 71,488 30°77 | 111,306 : : 67°63 
15,314 6°75 18,664} 21°88] 24,899 83°41 | 37,834 51°95 76,752 42°89 
6,036 |— 4°75 6,953 | 15°19 7,071 1°70 8,139 15°10 7,901 22°04 
24,553 | 18-54 f 16,552]... 18,800 13°58 | 21,696 15°40 21,972 4°46 
18,043}... 16,228 24°42 | 18,306 12°81 24,608 26°99 
29,595 | 20°53 | 35,028 18°36 | 40,002 14°20 46,580 15°27 
45,9038 | 10°53 55,212] 20°28] 66,998 21°35 | 85,975 28 *32 131,233 
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TaBLE B.—Population of London in Sub- Districts, Parishes, &c., 






Districts and Sub-Districts. 

















28 | Lewisham (*)— 


PRG AIA rene sacs coats cieteeiet 

3. Lee (ex - Kidbrooke 
Abert y) Wen veceeceee cere f 
4. Lewisham Village ............ 
Dw OVOCNNAM Lercscersceuacescs f 
COGAN S Mawestanseraes 

29 | Woolwich— 

sat erg (Ny eee ces 


2. Woolwich Dockyard 
3. Arsenal 


cB] 


4. Plumstead east 
west 


rh) 


Beene eee eeeeeeeee 


Total of London 





Parish, Township or Place. 











PLGA soc Sov es seine oe stele tecw'ats aides 


Lee Park and _ part | 
Lewisham, ..c..cacesessascece 

Part.of Lewisham .....:...... 

Sydenham Chapelry, part it 
Lewisham Parish 


eeeccecee 


1a Charlton next Woolwich... 
1s Kidbrooke Liberty 


ee eresene 


* Tn 1871 Plumstead and Charlton-next-Woolwich and Kid- 
brooke Liberty, part of Lee sub-district, were taken from 


Lewisham to form part of the new Woolwich district 


Kidbrooke Liberty 


Cee eeetoererereses 


CORPO eee reer eeeeeeesreseeeeeesererssasesse 





1801. 


1,702 


4,383* 











11,797 





958,863 


4,441 
58 
4,383 





1811. 


1,882 


7,137* 











2,116 
20,441 
1,138,815 








7,197 
60 


7,187 





PerCent. 








1821. | PerCent. ' 





1,977 5°05 


25°01* 


81°58 






73°27 


21,093 3-19 | 
18°78 [1,378,947 
8,995 
73 
62°83 8,922 
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from 1801 to 1881. (Rates of Increase)—COontd. 


































































































1831. |PerCent.J 1841. |PerCent.f 1851. 'PerCent. 1861. |PerCent.} 1871. |PerCent. 1881. |PerCent. 
2129! 7-69] 9310] so | 9,568 | 22-77] 3,009 | 27-27 50°85 | 5,827 | 28-37 
6,341* 8,018" 11,003 21,559 
10,767 | 20°68 |2 5,380 6,097 7,372 19,865 
2915 4,501 10,595 26,076 
14,636 18,616 62°30 | 67,500 | 43-56 
| 12,896 | 28-32] 16,946 21,184 61°22] 73,397 | 42:23 
9397 | 43-11] 2,655 4,818 —~ 9-121 8,764 | 13°83 
458 | 627°39 597 460 131:96 | 2166 | 16-14 
2,785 3,252 5,978 3°11 | 10,930 | 14-28 
12,418 17,140 —24:84] 17,617 | 2°27 
iy 13,367 15,297 — 2:37] 19,048 | 3:91 
17,661 25,785 | 46-00 | 32,367 35,557 |—14-72 | 36,665 | 3-12 
hi 13,027 | 14:96) 14,009 | 7-64 
15,932 | 15-66} 19,241 | 26-32 
2,745 2,816 | 2:59 | 8,373 98,259 | 16°33] 33,250 | 17-66 
23,191 31,853 | 37-35 | 46,018 73,380 |— 2°77| 80,845 | 10-17 
1,654,994 | 20-02 [1,948,417 | 17-73 [2,362,236 18°70 18,254,260 | 16-06 [3,816,483 | 17-28 
11,225 |... 6,938 g478*| ... | 11,807* 
53) O97 40... rT ee Bae |) Tag .. % fe . 
10,767 | 20-68} 6341|_... Soieey Geek Merwe | us +t te eae 
ST RS FR SS EE AT SD 
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Taste B*.—Summary. Population of London in Registration Districts 
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| Per Cent. 
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Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Registration Districts. | 1801. | 1811. | Increase] 1821. | of 1631. | thee 
Tec caeo) Increase. Decrenes 
1| Kensington oss: 10,437 | 15,495 | 48-46] 20,904 | 3407] 35,442 | 69:55 |) 
22) NG LNG ogee nee am nae 10,028 13,296 1. 382°59]° 15,301 | 75°08 17,539 | 72°63 
ae Chalsean ok Santee 11,604 | 18,262] 57-38] 26,860] 47-08 | 32,371 | 20°52 
: cca Hanover || ¢4303 | 171,504! 77-76) 985,787 | 79-97 | 106,386 | 24°88 
Da} W estmiinstertties..cs oe 46,099 46,381 0°67} 49,084 5°72 52,653 738 
Ga) Marylebone t:c..nce-c18 63,982 75,624 18°20 96,040 | 27°00 | 122,206 | 27°24 
7a Hampstead iiccm.s.-.ees 4,343 5,488 | 84:54 7,263 |) 24°30 8,588 | 78°24 
57|Paneras 2. heereese nee 31,779 46,333 45°80 71,838 | 55°05 | 103,548 | 4474 
9 | Islington cessssseuceen 10,212 | 15,065 | 47°52] 22,417 | 48:80] 37,316 | 66-46 
TOs) Hache ye crests! 14,192 18,920 33382 25,164 | 33°00 34,5271. aseiet 
14) St. -Galeses eeeree ae 36,502 48,5386 32:97 51,793 6°77 52,907 eles} 
12') Stran@its Beee my. ia 50,854 | 51,334] 0-94] 55,152 | 7-44| 50,385 |— 864 
boa) HOOrINC. © cated tas 84,895 99,574 17°29 121,244 | 27°76 | 186,972 | 72°97 
14 | London City «0.0.04... 128,833 | 121,124 |—75:-98 | 125,065 3°26 | 123,608 |— 7°77 
15%) Shoreditely OF, 2..cecc-e: 34,766 43,930 | 26°36) 52,966 | 20°57 68,564 | 29°45 
16 | Bethnal Green ............ 22,310 33,619 50°69 45,676 | 35°86 62,018 | 35°78 
L7 |, Whitechapelscn:...2.00. 57,202 62,672 9°56 68,932 9°99 64,141 |— 6°95 
18 | St. George in the East | 21,170 26,917 745\ 32,528 | 20°85 38,505 | 78°83 
1D PSS ES DNGY 12. Freteecers ect: 25,061 27,552 994| 29,413 6°76 38,544 | 37°04 
20 | Mile End Old Town....| 9,848 14,465 | 46°88] 22,876 | 58:75 33,898 | 48°78 
ALG) PO DIGE tie ceee sisct oh acre: 8,278 13,548 63°66 18,982 | 39°74 25,066 | 32°40 
22 | St.Saviour, Southwark| 62,669 78,219 | 2487] 99,562 | 27°29 | 116,006 | 76°52 
23 | St. Olave : 46,281 | 49,.397| 673) 57,148 | 75°69) 62,637 | 9:60 
24} Warn betl Se oavecs-svaeonaes 27,985 Al 644, 48°81 57,638 | 38°47 87,856 | 52°43 
25 | Wandsworth _............. 17,648 22,372 |. 26°77| 27,490 | 22°88 33,090 | 20°37 
26 | Camberwell. ............... 7,059 11,809 60°27 17,876 | 58:07 28,231 | 57°93 
Bi Green Wiely, . veils torcsee 32,621 36,780 | 72°75 41,580 | 72°97 45,903 | JOS 
DO IOWISMAN vice cece 6,088 9,019 | 48°22] 10,899 | 20°85 12,896 |} 7S"s2 
ZO WViOOMWAGI: ssepsnecssec<ceeee 11,797 20,441 | 73°27 21,093 3°79 23,191 9:95 
526+ 
Total of London....| 958,863 | 1,138,815) 78°78 | 1,378,947 | 27-07 |1,654,994| 20-02 
+ Including militia. 
TABLE C.—London Population 
| Ares 1801. 1811. 1821. 
: 
| Registration Districts Bae Number Number Number 
| and Sub-Districts, = re Popula- of Popula- of Popula- of 
1801 to : Persons ; Persons : Persons 
tion. tion. tion. 
es | oS eee eo 
1 Okenaneton fe pti AS bee ae 1 eee i 
Pad Gin StOm | ieee-rseures een. 1,232 1,881 1°52 4,609 Q°h4 6,476 5°26 
Kensington and Brompton 2,186 8,556 2°O1 10,886 4°98 14,428 6°60 
3,418 10,437 gros | 15.498 | 4-sg |- 20,004. |) mene 
2 Fulham-- f —_—- | —— —_——_———_ |— ——__... | — 
See Cee 5,600 2°46 | 7,393 3°24 8.809 3°86 
Pathan io Mie eee 1,716 4,428 2°58 5,903 344 6,492 3°48 
3,996 10,028 gsr | 13296 | 3°33 15,301 3°83 











ia 


from 1801 to 1881, with the Rates of Increase. 
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Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Per Cent. of of of of 

1841. of 1851. | Increase 1861. | Increase 1871. | Increase 1881. | Increase 
Tuenten or or or or 

nerease. Decrease. Decrease. Decrease. Decrease. 














—— —__. et 





51,917! 46-48 | 90,358] 7404 | 145,892| 67:46 
22.772| 2984 | 29,646] 30°78 | 40,058) 35-72 
40,179| 2472 | 56,538| 40°77 | 63,439| 72-27 


123,264| 75°86 | 138,839| 72°64 | 155,984) 72°34 


53,878| 233 | 53,741|— 7:26 | 52,752)— 7°84 
138,164| 73°05 | 157,696| 74°42 ] 161,680; 2°52 
10,093| 77°52 11,986} 78°75 19,106| 59°40 
129,763| 25°37 | 166,956| 28°67 | 198,788| 79:06 
55,690] 49°24 95,329| 77:78 | 155,341) 62:95 
42,261| 22°40 58,429| 38°26 83,295} 42°56 
54,292| 262 | 54,214)— O74 54,076 |— 0°26 
52,209| 362 | 51,765|— O85 48,242 )— 6°87 
151,046} 70°28 | 165,454 9°53 | 167,616); 7°37 
124,717; 0-90 | 129,128 3°54 } 118,887 — 72°79 
83,432) 27°68 | 109,257| 30°96 | 129,364| 78:40 
74,088] 79°46 90,193] 27°74 | 105,101| 76°53 
71,765) W89 | 79,759| 77:74 | 78,970|— 0-99 
41,350) 7°39 48,376| 76°99 48,891 1°06 
45,379| 17°73 54,173! 79°38 | 56,572} 443 
45,308| 33°66 56,602] 24:93 | 78,064| 29°08 
81,122| 24°72 47,162| 57°59 79,196| 67°92 
134,225| 75°70 | 152,371] 73°57 | 173,900| 74:73 
68,701| 968 | 85,308} 2477 | 101,913| 79°46 
115,888} 37:97 | 139,325] 20°23 | 162,044| 76°30 
39,855 |, 20°45 50,764} 27°37 | 70,403) 38°69 
39,868] 47°22 54,667 | 37°72 71,488| 30°77 
55,212| 20°28 66,998| 27°35 85,975 | - 28°32 
16,946 | 37°40 | 21,184] 25:07 31,979 |. 50°96 
31,893| 37°35 | 46,018| 44°47 75,473 | 6407 
{3,099 











217,112| 48:82 | 270,369| 24:53 
66,041} 6486 | 114,839| 73:89 
71,089| 72:06 | 88,128) 23-97 


155,936 |— 0°03 | 149,748 |— 3:97 


51,181|— 2:98 | 46,549|— 9:05 
159,254|— 7:50 | 154,910|/— 2-73 
32,281] 68:96 | 45,452| 40°80 
221,465| 77°47 | 236,258| 6°68 
213,778| 37:62 | 282,865| 32:32 
124,951] 50°07 | 186,462| 49:23 
58,556|- 0:96 | 45,382|— 75-26 
41,339 |—74:31 | 33,582 |—78°76 
163,491 |— 2-46 | 151,835|— 7-73 
75,983 |—32:99 | 51,439|—32:30 
127,164|— 7°70 | 126,591|— 0-48 
120,104| 7427 | 126,961] 377 
76,573 |— 3:03 | 71,363|— 6-80 
48,052 |— 7°72 | 47,157|— 1°86 
57,690| 7:98 | 58,543) 7:48 
93,152| 27:49 | 105,613| 73°37 
116,376| 46°95 | 156,510| 34-48 
175,049| 0-66 | 195,164| 77-49 
122,398| 20:70 | 134,632| 9°99 
208,342| 28:57 | 253,699| 27:77 
125,060] 77:64 | 210,434] 68-26 
111,306] 35:77 | 186,593] 67°63 
100,600] 77:07 }| 131,233] 30°45 
51,557| 67:22 | 73,327| 42:23 
73,380|— 2°77 | 80,845! 70-77 














-—— | ee es |e 


1,948,417] 77°73 12,362,236] 27:24 |2,803,989| 78-70 


i | 


3,254,260] 76°06 18,816,483] 77:28 











£ Including police on duty. 





per Acre, 1801 to 1881. 





1831. 1841. 1851 1861 1871 1881 
Number; Number Number Number Number 
Popula- of Popula- of Popula- of Popula- Popula- of Popula- of 
. Persons : Persons : Persons ‘ 5 Persons : Persons 
tion. per tion. per tion. per tion tion. per tion per 
Acre. Acre. Acre. Acre. Acre. 












14,540 I1‘80 J 25,173 20°43 46,305 37°59 


96,813 | 78-58 
20,902 9°56.] 26,834 12°28 | 44,053 20°15 


107,218 | 847-03 
120,299 | 55°03 


163,151 | 74°63 








35,442 10°37 | 52,007 $5°32, 90,358 26°44 














145,892 | 42°68 | 217,112 | 63°52 | 270,369 | 49-10 




















10,222 4°48 | 13,453 5°90 | 17,760 a) 
7,317 4°26 9,319 5°43 | 11,886 6°93 


24,519 
15,539 


71,939 | 31°55 
42,900 | 25°00 


114,839 | 28°88 











17,5389 | 4°39 | 22,772 5°70} 29,646 7°42 








40,058 10°02 | 66,041 16 *61 


2382 





fom dioe oh or) 


ou 
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15 
16 


13 
19 
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bee 1801. 
Registration Districts inverse, Number 
and Sub-Districts. ex Water, Popula- of 
1801 to on Persons 
per 
1881. Rave 
GHeISCAMED. aiecce sess ceca cee cee. 793 11,604} 14°63 
St. George, Hanover Square— | 
Hanover Square rae ae f 
fair, and Belgrave Raadcs 2,098 eee | 35°01 
St. John, Westminster...... 211 8,375 39 69 
. St. Margaret, Westminster 586 17,508 29°88 
1,895 64,323 33°94 
-| Westminster— — |——— — 
Golden Square, eet 
Street, and St. James’s 162 34,462 212 °93 
Square cip.csan.nsteeens 
St zAnne' sy OOO Warectesas. 54 11,637 215 °50 
216 46,099 213 °42 
Mary leponehy iets. cte.sezteosersesy 1,499 63,982 42°68 
TAM PSLCAC ne recese cs cosseaaeesies 2,248 4,343 1°93 
PAD CHASIM oe yen te tesesecnme sens: 2,653 31,779 T1°98 
RS LINVebOMMER sesaesacstecons scene wae 3,092 10,212 3°30 
Hackney— 
Stoke Newington ............ 589 1,462 2°48 
Stamford Gill) Wivntec-cessse> 38,245 12,730 22 
3,834 14,192 3°70 
St. Giles— ——— — 
St. George, Bloomsbury... 122 7,738 63°43 
SE IGIICS Bian oc scovotecssteost os 123 28,764 233 °85 
245 36,502 148 °99 
Strand— a 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields . 286 27,437 95°93 
St. Mary-le-Strand and i 
St. Clement Danes mg aaakt PROTTS 
403 50,854 126 °19 
Holborn— — - |——_ _— 
St. George-the Martyr - 
and St. Andrew ......... } 137 ha 166 °57 
Safpron (Halle <gicsnscosesssess 60 11,798 196 °63 
peor s, Clerkenwell, 380 23,396 61°57 
St. Luke, Old Street, 
City Road, waitecrost 235 26,881 114 °39 
Street, Finsbury ...... 
812 84,895 104.°55 
London, City— erengrerecT (err mre S| 
St.eBotolphicwsstcsessperssses 83 19,003 228 °95 
CTIPPLEBALChe.ccdaccaeesessee > 66 16,828 254 °97 
Sls DePUlChMe nea se.ccsee0e 48 11,689 243 °52 
SUPBMGSE Mes. tek escent 83 16,698 201 °18 
Castle Baynard ............... 211 38,404 182 *OI 
Allhallows, Barking......... 82 13,301 162 °21 
IBTOAG OLLEEL Peee des eas soos: 95 12,910 135 ‘89 
668 128,833 192 °86 
Shoreditch scsi tases bonnes 634 34,766 54°84 
Bethnal.Green) nesses erdecves 738 22,310 30°23 
Whitechapel U22:3.02s-.-.caters ss 372 57,202 153°77 
St. George’s-in-the-East ...... 213 21,170 99°39 
Stepney— 
Shadwell c.is.teuseassdesreesers 99 14,717 148 *66 
Ratelities «.pcceebacs ce dees 108 5,666 52°46 
im Chouse eeeeeencvserzess 214 4,678 21°86 
421 25,061 59°53 
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1811 
| 
Number | 
Popula- of 
tion Persons Persons | i 
per per i 
Acre. Acre. |) 
18,262 22°02 33°87 } 
I 
41,687 37-39 42°25 | 
10,615 50'3I 79°79 
19,202 32°77 38°51 | 
71,504 PPE: 45°27 fl 
34,093 210 °45 208 76 ! 
12,288 227 °56 281 °76 : 
46,381 | 214743 224-or | 
75,624 50°45 64°07 
5,843 2°60 3°23 Hl 
46,333 17°46 27°08 1 
15,065 4°84 1°28 
2,149 3°68 { 4°53 I 
16,771 Bl 6°93 | 
18,920 4°93 6°56 |) 
13,864 | 113°64 132°08 |) 
34,672 | 281 °88 390 
48,536 198 ‘II 2II°40 Hil 
26,834 93°83 TOT *03* |} 
24,500 209 °40 24°43 : 
A Mess ‘i 
51,334 12'7°38 136 °85* | 
24,624 | 199774 197°87 | 
11,868 197 °80 235 °90 | 
30,537 80°36 102 *QI i 
32,545 | 138-49 17304 { 
99,574 122 °63 I49°3I \ 
17,481 210°6 231 “AI 
17,182 | 260° 278 °77 
12,3836 257 °00 250 °52 
17,024 205 °II 217 °03* | 
34,437 16321" 163 °21* | 
11,314 137°97 134 °73 
11,350 119°47 125 °67 
121,124 13173 187 °23 
43,930 69 °29 83°54 
33,619 45°55 61°89 
62,672 168 °47 185 °30 | 
26,917 126°37 152°71 | 
13,168 133 °OI 127°63 |) 
6,998 64.°80 64°57 | 
7,386 34°52 45°82 
27,552 | 65°44 69°87 | 
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per Acre, 1801 to 1881—Contd. 





1841 1881 
Number Number 
of Popula- Popula- of 
ee tion ion Beier 
Acre Acre 



























88,128 | 111 °I3 





40,179 | 50°67] 56,538 | 71°30] 63,439 | 80°00] 71,089 


32,371 | 40°82 89 °65 











89,573 | 81°58 


35,496 | 168°23 
24,679 42 °II 


149,748 49 "OZ 


58,209 | s3‘or] 66,552 | 60°61} 73,230 | 66°69] 87,771 | 79°94] 89,677 | 81°64 


22,648 | 103°34 | 26,223 | 124°28] 34,295 | 162°54 | 37,483 | 177°64 | 38,478 | 782 °36* 
25,529 | 45°57] 30,489 31,314 | 53°44*] 30,730 52°44 | 27,781 | 44°41 





138,839 | 43°27] 155,984 | 82°3r*] 155,936 | 82°29 















106,386 











228°72 | 37,3898 | 230°85*] 36,406 | 224°73 | 35,326 | 218°06] 33,619 | 207°52 | 29,941 | 184°82 






37,053 
15,600 | 228°89 16,480 305 18 17,335 221 °O2 17,426 322 °70 17,562 | 325 °22* 
243°76 | 53,878 





16,608 | 307°55 
46,549 | 215°51 
154,910 | 103°34 
45,452 20°22 
236,258 89 05* 
282,865 gi °49* 











52,653 53,741 | 248-80 | 52,752 | 244°22 | 51,181 | 236-95 








122,206 81°53 | 138,164 92°17 | 157,696 | 105°20 | 161,680 | 107°86*} 159,254 | 106-24 
8,588 3°82 10,093 4°49 11,986 5°33 19,106 8°50 | 32,281 14°36 
103,548 39°03 | 129,763 48°91 | 166,956 62°93 | 198,788 74°93 | 221,465 83°48 
37,316 12°07 55,690 18 ‘OI 95,329 30°83 | 155,341 50°24 | 213,778 69°14 


5°91 4,490 4°62, 4,840 8°22 6,608 { II *22 { 9,841 16°71 
g°51 37,771 11°64 § | 53,589 16°51 76,687 115,110 | | 35°47 
g ‘OI 42,261 II °0g 58,429 15 °24 83,295 21°73 | 124,951 32°59 


22,781 | 38°68 
163,681 | 50°44 





3,480 








84,527 
























































16,475 | 134°03 | 16,981 16,807 | 137°76 | 17,392 | 142°56 | 17,853 | 146°34*} 16,681 | 136743 
36,482 | 296°20] 37,311 37,407 36,684 | 298°24 | 55,703 | 290 24] 28,701 | 233°34 
52,907 | 215°95 | 54,292 54,214 54,076 | 220°72 | 58,556 | 218-60 |] 45,382 | 185-23 
23,970 | 83°8:] 25,091 24,640 22,689 | 79°33] 21,2388 | 74°26] 17,508 | 61°22 
26,415 | 225°77 27,118 27,125 25,553 | 218°40 | 20,101 | 171°80 J 16,074 | 137°39 
50,385 52,209 51,765 48,242 | 119°7r | 41,339 | 103°58 } 33,582 | 83°33 
28,018 | 204°51 | 30,020 32,784 32,850 | 239°78 | 34,050 | 248°54*1 29,377 | 21443 
14,678 | 244°64 | 14,441 13,837 12,012 | 200°20 9,066 | I51°IO 6,533 | 108°88 
47,634 | 125°35 | 56,756 64,778 65,681 | 172°85 | 65,380 | 172°05 | 69,076 | 181°78 
46,642 | 198°48] 49,829 54,055 57,073 | 242°86*] 54,995 | 234°02 199 °36 
136,972 | 168-68 | 151,046 165,454 167,616 .| 206°43*] 163,491 | 201°34 | 151,835 | 187-00 
19,871 | 239°41 |] 20,494 23,824 20,990 | 252°89 | 14,540 134 63 
18,440 | 279*40] 19,161 20,582 19,697 | 298°44 | 18,638 7,193 | 108°99 
11,496 | 239°50 | 12,682 12,946 11,750 | 244°79 | _7,562 pipee dy Me ne: 
6,721 | 201-46 | 16,460 15,844 15,395 | 185-48 | 11,185 : 8,396 | ror "16 
33,814 | 160°25 | 33,220 32,512 25,352 | 120°15 | 15,449 ; 9,985 | 47°32 
10,512 | 12819 | 10,597 10,594* 8,659 | 105°60 | 5,764 ; 8,681 | 44°89 
12,754 | 134°25 | 12,103 12,826 11,544 | 121°52 } 7,845 j 5,652 | 59°49 
123,608 | 185°03 | 124,717 129,128 113,387 | 169°75 | 75,983. 77 °OI 
68,564 | 108°15 83,432 109,257 129,364 | 204°04*] 127,164 199 °67 
62,018 | 84°03] 74,088 90,193 105,101 | 143-41 | 120,104 172 °03* 
64,141 | 172°42] 71,765 79,759 78,970 | 213°29 | 76,573 191 “84 
38,505 | 80°78] 41,350 48,376 48,891 | 229°54*] 48,052 221 °40 
13,108 | 132°40] 14,168 16,179 12,537 | 126°64 | 11,640 T05 "OO 
9,741 | gotig}] 11,874 15,212 16,874 | 156°24*} 16,131 49°14 
15,695 | 73°34] 19,337 22,782 27,161 | 126°92 | 29,919 149 °72* 
38,544* | g1°55 | 45,379 54,173 | 128°68 | 56,572 | 134°38 | 57,690 ; 139 °06* 
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Recaan 1801. 1811. 1821. | 
Registration Districts eee Number Number Number | 
and Sub-Districts. ex-Water, Popula- of Popula- of Popula- of 
1801 to any Persons Hon Persons oul Persons, | 
1881. per per per 
Acre. Acre. Acres 
20 | Mile End Old Town ............ 673 9,848 14°63 14,465 21°49 22,876 33°99 
21 | Poplar— 
Bow and Bromley ............ 1,113 3,785 3°40 5,840 5°25 6,709 6°03 
IPODIGT cosas cacsec ts taceseotase 1,004 4,493 4°48 7,708 7°68 12,223 12°17 
2,117 8,278 3°91 13,548 6°40 18,932 
22 | St. Saviour’s, Southwark— 
Christchurch s i.ca-e.ccecesces 77 9,983 | 129°00 11,050 | 143°51 13,339 | Taken 
Si SAVIOUT'S Coueres.costemecet: 127 15,596 | 122°80 15,349 | 120°86 16,808 | 132°35 
Kent, Borough and ) e : A 
aed Ta a Pais 5 284 22,293 48°50 27,967 98°48 36,368 | 128706 
Holy Trinity, St. Peter, 
and St. Mary, Newing: | 631 14,847 23°53 23,853 37°80 33,047 52°37 
DOM caceeeesee ce ceeseteseniees 
1,119 62,669 56°00 78,219 69 *9g0 99,562 88°97 | 
23 | St. Olave— reed, | 
St. Olave, Southwark ...... 56 9,924 | I41°21 9,383} 167°55 10,227 | 182°62 74] 
St. John nl | Me ers: 69 8,892 | 178°87 8,370 | 121°30 9,163 | 132°80 fj 
Leather Market, St. Mary | 
and St. James, Ber- 627 17,169 27°38 19,530 QI °r5 25,235 40°25 
MODUSCY Resteacscosscceres | 
Motherhithes cc.sscssseseecee. 579 10,296 17°78 12,114 20°92, 12,523 21°63 ff 
1,331 46,281 | 34°44 49,397 | 34°11 42°94 
S40 Lambesl,.. 400, Ste.) ees 3,942 27,985 7°10 41,644 | 10°86 | 
25 | Wandsworth— | 
Clapnam eee ccsctestsecse cee 1,137 3,864 3°40 5,083 4°44 
Batherged:s. eossctiveseascserees 2,170 8,365 I‘°55 4,409 2°03 
Wandsworth ........00-.00000. 2,405 4,445 1°85 5,644 Zaa5 
PULLEY fi cc ta -iednt Sacees esnmeetenes 2,215 2,428 L310 2,881 I "30 
Streathante. nc ccsecteswcccsess 3,465 3,546 1°02 4,355 26 
11,392 17,648 1°55 22,372 1°96 
OG s LCalmberywellee ccc. snacosteseass ess 4,450 7,059 1°59 11,309 2°54 
27 | Greenwich— 
St. Paul, Deptford............ 1,575 11,349 7°21 12,748 8° 14,481 9°19 
St. Nicholas, Deptford...... 108 6,933 64°19 7,085 65 *60 6,337 58°68 
Greenwich, west and east 1,734 14,339 8:27 16,947 10°00 20,712 11°94 
8,417. 32,621 9°55 36,780 10°%6 41,530 12°15 
28 | Lewisham— 
suey a Seiafisin sohbet sianic ee salahsicle os 4,417 1,702 0°39 1,882 0°43 ley 0°45 
ee, Lewisham, and Sy-) 4 
ee a jemhthaae 6,960 4,383 0°63 7,137 I ‘03 8,922 1°28 
11,377 6,085 0°53 9,019 0°79 10,899 0°96 
29 | Woolwich— 
Charlton and Kidbrooke...| 1,979 805 O'4I 1504 1 0°64 1,699 0°86 
heres Rows Reus 1,118 9,826 8°83 17,054} 15°32 17,008 | 15°28 
Plumstead, east and west.. 3,367 1,166 0°35 2,116 0°63 2,386 o°71 
6,459 11,797 1°83 20,441 3°16 3°27 
Total of London ...... 74,427 958, 863 12°88 1,138,815 15 °30 1,378,947* | 18°53 





* Includes Militia, 526. 
a a a a 
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per Acre, 1801 to 1881—Contd. 
1831 1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
Number Number Number Number Number 
Popula- of Popula- Popula- of Popula- of Popula- of Popula- of 
: Persons : : Persons : Persons : Persons - Persons 
tion. per tion tion. per tion. per tion. per tion. per 
Acre Acre. Acre. Acre. Acre. 
J 33,898 | 50°37 45,308 56,602 | 84°10 73,064 | 108°57 | 93,152] 138-41 | 105,613] 156-92 
8,217} 7°38] 10,780 18,778 | 16°84 35,667 | 32°08 | 67,765| 60°88} 101,433] 91°12 
16,849 | 16°78] 20,342 28,384 | 28°24 43,529 | 43°36] 48,611] 48°42] 55,077] 54°86 
25,066 | 11°84} 31,122 47,162 | 22°28 79,196 | 37-41 | 116,376] 54°97] 156,510] 73°93 
13,705 | 177°99 14,616 16,022 | 208°08 17,069 | 221 °68 14,573 | 189 °26 13,663 |.1977°44 
18,006 | 141°78 18,359 19,709 | 155°19 19,101 | 150°40 15,677 | 123 °44 14,999 | 118°r0 
39,769 | 140°03 | 46,644 51,824 | 182°48 55,510 | 195°46.] 56,077] 197°46] 58,652 | 206°52 
44,526 | 0°36 | 54,606 64,816 | 102°72 82,220 | 130°30 | 88,722] r40°60 | 107,850 | 140°92 
116,006 | 103°67 | 134,225 152,371 | 136°17 | 173,900 | 185°4r |] 175,049] 156-43 | 195,164] 174-41 
10,150 | 181 °25 9,172 8,015 | 143°13 7,663 | 136°84 4,373 | 78.09 3,028] 4°07 
9,871 | 143°06 10,665 11,360 | 164 °64 11,393 | 165*ro*} 10,500} 152°147 ,928 | 129°39 
29,741 | 47°43 34,947 48,128 | 76°46 58,355 | 93°07 | 80,429 | 12828] 86,652 | 138-20 
12,875 | 22°24 13,917 17,805 | 30°75 24,502 | 42°32 | 27,096] 46°80] 36,024] 62:22 
62,637 | 47°06 68,701 85,308 | 64°09 | 101,913 | 76°57] 122,898] 91°96 | 134,632] ror-15 
87,856 | 22°29 | 115,888 139,325 | 35°35 | 162,044] 4i-rr | 208,342] 52°85 | 253,699| 64°36 
9,958 | 8°46 12,106 16,290 | 14°33 20,894 | 18°38] 27,347] 24°03 | 36,380] 32-44 
B3ll | 2°45 6,617 10,560 | 4°87 19,600 | gog |] 54,016] 24°89 | 107,262] 49°43 
6,879 | 2°86 7,614 9,611 | 4°00 13,346 5°55 | 19,788| 8°23] 28,004| 11°64 
3,811 wey 2 4,684 5,280 2°38 6,481 2°93 9,439 4°26 13,235 5°98 
M181 '|) 2°06 8,834 9,023 | 2°60 10,082 | 2°o9r | 14,475] 4:17] 25,553) 7°34 
33,090 | 2°90 | 39,855 50,764 | 4°46 70,403 | 618] 125,060] ro‘98 | 210,434] 18°47 
28,231 | 6°34 39,868 54,667 | 12°28 71,488 | 16°c6 | 111,306] 25°01 | 186,593) 41°93 
15,314 | 9°72 18,664 24,899 | 15°81 37,834 | 24°02] 53,714] 24°10} 76,752] 48-43 
6,036 | 55°89 6,953 7,071 | 65°47 8,139 | 75°36 6,474 | 59°49 7,901 | 73°16 
24,5538 | 14°16 29,595 85,028 | 20°20 40,002 | 33°07 40,412 | 23°31 46,580 | 26°86 
45,903 | 13°43 55,212 66,998 |. 19°61 85,975 | 25°16 | 100,600) 29°44 | 131,233] 38°41 
2,129 0°48 2,310 2,568 0°58 3,009 0°68 4,539 1°03 5,827 1°32 
10,767 1°55 14,636 18,616 2°67 28,970 4°16 47,018 6°46 67,500 9°70 
12,896 Ts13 16,946 21,184 1°86 31,979 2°81 51,557 4°53 73,327 6°45 
2,785 | 1°41 3,252 5,278 | 2°67 9,276 | 4°69 9,654) 4°83] 10,930) 5°52 
17,661 | 15°87 25,785 32,367 | 29°08 41,695 | 37°46 | 35,557] 31°95 | 36,665] 32°94 
2,745 | 0°82 2,816 8,373 2°49 24,502 7°28 | 28,259) 8°39] 33,250) 9°88 
23,191 | 3°59 31,853 46,018 w32 75,473 | 11°69 73,380 | 11°36} 80,845] 12°52 
1,654,994 | 22°24 | 1,948,417t| 26°18 | 2,862,236 | 31°74 | 2,803,989 | 37°67 13,254,260 | 43°73 18,816,483} 51-28 




















































































+ Includes Police on duty, 3,090. 
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Price-WiLLiaMs—The Population of London, 1801-81. [Sept. 
Taste D.—London. Houses per Acre, Population 
















































































1841. 
Acres, SS ee a ae 
Registration Sub-Districts. ex-Water,| Number : Houses | Popula-} Popula- 
1881 of Population. | per | tion pér| tion per 
* | Houses. Acre. | Acre. | House. 
...{ 1. St. Mary, Paddington...) 791 940 6,436 | 1:19 | gs12| 685 | 
2. St. John, < 441 2,539 18,737 5°76 | 42°49| 7°38 
3. Kensington Town ........ 1,493 2,393 17,369 1°60 | /1°63| 7°26 
45 Brompton.enks.eean 693 | 1,405 9,465 | 2°03 | 13°66] 6°74 
Total acre it caso 3,418 |. 7,277 |% 52,007 |. 2°13 \:15°320 ee 
Ah ea s, Hammer- 186 629 Bee 3:40 | 19°27| 5°67 
2. St. Paul’s, Hammersmith} 2,095 | 1,585 9,888 | O76 | 4°72} 6°24 
Sil hsm.2,evaceeess tec: T7169) Lag 9,319 | O86] 5°43) 6°34 
Total veces 3,996 3,685 Yip yp) 0°92, | 5°70) OU 
1. Chelsea, south ..........0.. 304 | 1,986 | 14,467 | 6°37 |117°59, 7°47 
2. 45 north-west........ 209 1,965 12,638 | 9°40 | 60°47] 6°43 J 
3. * 5  Deasb Tees: 280 | 1,747 | 13,074 | 6:24] 46°69] 7:18 
Woteliensss..1. ee 793 | 5,648 | 40,179 | 712 50°67| 711 
1. Hanover Square ............ 418 | 2,190 | 21,398 | 5'24| 51°19] 9-770 
PARAL 6 CNL ST. Weer ay ney 137 | 1,657 | 15,048 |12°09 |109°84} 9°08 
S\-Belorave £bc.pte Girne. 543. |. 8,788 | 30,106 (| 697 |) 85-4) | Oye 
4, St. John, Westminster oi 3,073 | 26,223 |14°56 |124°28|] 8°53 
Bob. Mar garebaeceeryt tec 586 | 3,366 | 30,489 | 5°74 | 52°03] 9°06 
Oba cYeceecmaceectenty 1,895 [14,069 | 123,264 | 7°42 | 65°04] 8°29 
1. Golden Square................ 54 | 1,202 | 13,612 | 22°26 |252°08 | 11°32 
2. Berwick Street................ 24 802 | 10,449 | 33°42 |435°37113°03 
3. St. James’s Square ........ 84 | 1,586 | 13,337 | 18°88 |158°77| 841 | | 
4. St. Anne, Soho... 54 | 1,404 | 16,480 | 26°00 |305°18 | 11°74 
Wort NOE SW eee ee 216 | 4,994 |° 53,878 | 23°12 |249°44| 10°79 
Hole ALL Soulsiy cstontctrrcsay 2,449 | 27,003 | 21°87 |241°10/11°03 | 
2. Cavendish Square 1,793 | 15,192 |16°01 |135°64| 8°47 
Bs TOCGORY 52 seasspernseb laser Bes 2,209 26,714 | 19°04 |230°29 | 12°09 
A St Marty's tert cote 2,294 | 21,988 | 21°24 |203°59| 9°58 
6, Christchurch 7 <.5..4-<1.0.. 3,180 | 28,911 | 6°26 | 56°91} 9°09° 
B.(St OU Bete eor 2,244 | 18,356 | 4°13 | 33°80] 818 ] 
Otel e cae meen 14,169 | 138,164 | 9°45 | 92°17] 9°75 
kL. Hampstead. 'ic.....ctensace.- 2,248 | 1,411 | 10,093 | 063] 449] 7°15 
1. Regent’s Park ................ 410 | 2,892 | 26,488 | 7°05 | 64°61 
2. Tottenham Court _........ 144 | 2,607 | 26,800 | 18°10 |186"11 
3. Gray’s Inn Lane............ 154 | 2,657 | 22,149 | 17°25 |143°82 
4, Somers Town ..........00. 183 | 3,243 | 28,916 | 17°72 |157°98 
Ge: Onindient) ay ie..2. ere ace. 165°} 1,807. |) awejor8 2/1095 129 toe 
GoROMUISI Y sca tscerdp-taraacan, 1,597 | 1,560 | 10,398 | O98 | 6°51 
Total cece 2,653 114,766 | 129,763 | 5°57 | 48°91 
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per Acre and per House, 1841 to 1881. 































































































1851. 
Number Houses | Population | Population Registration Sub-Districts. Registration Districts. 
of Population. per per per. 
Houses. Acre. Acre. House. 
2,278 495252 2°88 | 21°81 751 |1. St. Mary, Paddington ....) 1. Kensington 
3,825 29,053 8:67 | 65°88 760 | 2. St. John, es 
3,986 29,183 Mio |) 1O'55 7°32 | 3. Kensington Town 
2,150 14,870 3:10 | 21°46 6:92 | 4. Brompton 
| 12,239 90,358 3°58 | 26°44 7°38 | Total 
forts 439|' 24-12 5-49 1, Da dyer s, Hammer- | 2. Fulham 
13,293 1:10 6°35 5-77 | 2. St. Paul’s, Hammersmith 
11,886 1:05 6°93 661 | 38. Fulham 
29,646 1:23 7°42 6:04 | Total 
2,383 19,050 784 | 62°66 7-99 |1. Chelsea, south ............5.. 3. Chelsea 
2,532 17,669 {12°11 | 84°54 6:98 | 2. oe north-west 
2,676 19,819 9°56 | 70°78 TA1 | 38. fi » «east 
7pol | 56,538 | 957 | 71730 | 7:45 | Total 
2,148 20,216 514 | 48°36 9°41 | 1. Hanover Square ............. 4. St. George’s 
1,611 Pa9so. {11°76 | 94°74 8:06 | 2. Mayfair Hanover Sq. 
4,997 40,034 | 920] 73°73 801 | 3. Belgrave 
3,505 34,295 |16°60 | 162°54 9°79 | 4. St. John, Westminster 
3,139 pigs re 4 15°86.) 53°44 9:98 |5. St. Margaret 
15,398 | 138,839 Sad3: > 73°27 9:02 | Total 
bys 14,139 | 21°80 | 26183 | 12°01 | 1. Golden Square ................ 5. Westminster 
779 10,798 |32°46 | 449°91*}| 18°86 | 2. Berwick Street 
1,443 Brsdog) 17°18. | 136554 7°98 | 3. St. James’s Square 
1,354 17,335 |25°07 | 321°02 | 12°80 | 4. St. Anne, Soho 
4,753 53,741 | 22°00 | 248°80 | 11°73 | Total 
Pee tess ete) 2179 | 2597-61 | 11°82 | 1. All Souls.........s..scssescsscseenee 6. Marylebone 
1,718 14,687 {15°34 | 131774 8:55 | 2. Cavendish Square 
2,177 27,633 |18°77 | 23822 | 12°69 | 3. Rectory 
2,249 22,814 |20°82 | 211°24 | 10°14 | 4. St. Mary’s 
3,589 335895 7:06 | 66°72 9:44 | 5. Christchurch 
3,652 29,826 6°73 | 54°93 817 | 6. St. John 
15,826 | 157,696 0°76 | 105°20 9:96 | Total 
1,719 11,986 | O-76 Ae 697 dc Hampateddie tik ncnns: 7. Hampstead 
3,575 31,918 | 872) 77°85 S930 £... Regent’a: Parkes. ..iiecocsses. 8. Pancras 
2,856 28,433 {17°96 | 197745 10:99 | 2. Tottenham Court 
2,946 BOs 23001 19135) 442°23 9:00 | 3. Gray’s Inn Lane 
3,731 35,641 | 20°39 | 194°76 9°55 | 4. Somers Town 
2,498 21,115 |15°14 | 127°97 8:45 |5. Camden ,, 
3,248 Baez L208 sh i t4c6% 718 |6. Kentish ,, 
18,584 | 166,956 | 7:00 | 62°93 8°98 | Total 
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1841. 











Acres, 















oj i istricts. i ion Sub-Districts. x-Water, 
Registration Districts Registration Sub-Districts e tl NEmber Houses | Popula- | Popula- 
1881. of Population.} per tion per | tion per} - 
Houses. Acre. Acre: House. 





























. Islington, west ............ 1,222 
Pe CBSE cc csaceees EE hep «) 


9. Islington 3,899} 25,396] 3°19 


4,609] 30,294] 2°46 


20°98} 6°51 
16°20| 6°5L 


TS:On 


Nore 


























8,508] 55,690] 2°75 








6°55 






































10. Hackney. *«...::. 1. Stoke Newington ........ 589 716) 4,490| 1:22 | °9762) G28 
2. Stamford Hill yekk....... 600 880 5,140| 1:47 8°57| 5°84 
3. West Hackney. ........... 466 1,994} 11,108] 428 | 23°84] 5°57 
4... Hackney... stetertetiers 1,760 2,394} 14,634| 1°36 8°31 | 96 EE 
5. South Hackney ............ 419 1,208 6,889] 2°88 | 1644] 5°70 


























2,192| 42,261| 1:88] 11:02] 5884 




























































































































































































































11. St. Giles... 1. St.George, Bloomsbury| 122 2,083] 16,981|17°07 | 139°19} 815 ' 
2. St. Giles, south ............ 64 | 1,447] 19,634] 22°61 | 306°78|13°57 | 
3. ‘ NOrbh +i. hese, 59 1,429} 17,677 | 24°22 | 299°61| 12°37 | 
AMA NY Meee 4,959 | 64,292] 20°24 | 221°60| 10°95 fF 
; i Charing Cross............ 248 1,865 | 13,299] 5°50 | 53°63) 9°74 ¥ 
12. VS CRON ara 7 Dorie Aerengio ks. 2-2 38 1,074] 11,792 | 28°26 | 310°31| 10°98 J 
2. St. Mary-le-Strand........ 56 1,179} 11,932] 21°05 | 209°50) 995mm 
3. St. Clement Danes........ 61 1,744] 15,386] 28°59 | 252°26] 882 Ff 
Total greece nue 403 5,862 | 52,209|13°30 | 129°55| O74) 
13 sHolborn ia... 1. St. George the Martyr} 104 2,020] 17,407|19°42 | 167°37| 8°62 F 
2. St. Andrew, eastern .... 33 1,129| 12,613 | 3421 | 382°21 | Tita 
OB. HOLLOW ELI v.s.vecesen ee 60 1,454} 14,441 | 24°23 | 240°69] 9°93 7 
(Formerly Ae St AMOS: 5. vee vdeo 73 2,254! 19,417 | 30°88 | 265°99| 8°60 
Cisekeh ool BeAr well | oeseenethecnae ore: 83 1,457 | 13,490|17°55 | 162°53| 9°26 7 
cisiniit) _ pene coat 133 1,378 O.5a2 10°36 71°59 6°91 ' 
. Goswell Road _............ gl 1,864] 14,327] 20°48 | 157°44| 7°69 
(Formerly 8. Old Street ..........1.......:, 3) 1,674 9,841 | 82°82 | 192°96| 588] 
Gi Tagan a ae hate sits 72 Weer 14,711 20°58 204° 32 9°98 | 
district) 0. Whitecross Street ........ 33 1,59 12,963 | 48°39 | 392°83| 812 
Ld) Binabuyy parecer nee 79 1,636 | 12,314] 20°71 | 155°87| 7°53 
Oba se ica eee 17,941 | 151,046 | 22°09 | 186°02| 8°42 | 
14. London City...) 1. St. Botolph ww... 2,492 | 20,494] 30°02 | 246'91| 8°22 
2. (Cripplegate 22) tan: 66 2,304] 19,161 | 34°91 | 290°32| 8324 
3. St. Sepulchre................ 48 1,180] 12,682 | 23°54 | 264°21 | 11°22 
= Ee aes ual ieee 83 1,880] 16,460] 22°65 | 198°31| 8°76 
. Castle baynard— ; 
Castle Baynard ........ 55 1,007 8,839 | 23°05 |(160°71| 8°78 
Christchurch ............ 43 1,774 | 4 12,427 | 23°89 |, 170°23| 7138 | 
Queenhithe ................ 83 1,726 | | 11,954] 20°80 |(144°03| 6°93 
211 4,477] 33,220] 21°22 | 1647°44| 7°42 
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1851. 

Number Houses | Population | Population 
of Population. per per per 
Houses. Acre. Acre. House. 
6,607 47,881 ba] |, 39°28 7°25 
6,921 47,448 Sd MN ae tee Say 6°86 
13,528 955329 4°38 | 30°83 7:05 

791 4,840 1:34 S522 6°12 
940 5,549 1:57 9°25 5°90 

3,273 18,732 7:02 | 40°20 5°72 
3,480 20,850 1:93 11°85 5°99 
8,458 16 | 2019 6°34 
58,429 2°56 15°24 5°95 
16,807 |16°38 | 137°76 8°41 
19,952 0 | 21:86)); 31173 14°26 
17,456 |22°08 | 295°86 | 13°40 
BAsat4. | L918... 221228...) 11-54 
12,587 515 50°75 9°86 
£2,083 /1|27138 1 317178 | 11:69 
Ex. 626 | 19°39 |p 20741 (| 10°70 
15,510 |2495 |.254'26 | 10°19 
61,765 (12°20 | 12845 | 10°58 
18,813 |18°37 | 180°89 9°85 
Beeogi joe Ol | 42373071 12°98 
P3639, | 2208 | 230762 10°44: 
21,259 |380°60 | 294°92 9°64: 
15,720 |19°47 | 189°40 9°73 
11,904 |11°30 | 89°50 7°92 
15,625 |20°56 | 171°70 8°35 
10,617 | 25°90 | 208°18 8°04: 
16,840 | 26°03 | 233°89 8°99 
13,654. | 47°70 | 413785 8°68 
12,941 |20°00 | 163°81 8°19 
165,454 | 22°02 | 203°76 9°25 
23,824 | 29°80 | 287°04 9°63 
20,582 | 34°33 | 311°85 9°08 
12,946 | 22°06 | 269°71 12°22 
15,844 |19°25 | 190°89 cL, 
O04 (is-va | 167°34 
11,847 | 20°71 | 162729 
11,461 |18°17 | 138°08 7°60 
32,512 |18°93 | 154°c8 8°14 
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Registration Districts. 





Islington, west...........00 
"3 east 


9. Islington 


Total 


Oe wh 


. Stoke Newington............ 
. Stamford Hill 

. West Hackney 

. Hackney 

. South Hackney 


10. Hackney 


Total 


aie 
2. 
3s 


St. George, Bloomsbury | 11. St. Giles 
St. Giles, south 
Re north 


Charing Cross ........ 
Long Acre... : 12. Strand 


2. St. Mary-le-Strand 


3. 


St. Clement Danes 


Total 


eh 


. St. George the Martyr 


. Amwell 
. Pentonville 


. Old Street 
. City Road 
. Whitecross Street .... 
. Finsbury 


HODODmDNOMA whe 


13. Holborn 

St. Andrew, eastern 

Saffron Hill 

SE CaM esi assem 

(Formerly Clerk- 
enwell district) 


eines mek : Ree oy 


eoeeeercoces 


Beene ersescseres 


(Formerly St. 
Luke’s district) 


Pee eersecesveee 


Coes ecoreseoerereses 


Total 


1. St. Botolph 
2. Cripplegate 
3. 
4 
5 


Pere eesenssorevecoes 


14, London City 
St. Sepulchre 


. St. Bride’s 
. Castle Baynard— 


9°44: Castle Baynard 
7°84: i Christchurch 


Queenhithe 
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1841. 
Acres, 
Registration Districts. Registration Sub-Districts. ex- Water, Niseber Houses | Popula:| Papi 
1881. of | Population.| per | tion per | tion per 
Houses. Acre, Acre. House. 
6. Allhallows, Barking .... 82 | 1,619-| 10,597 {19°74 | 129723 | 65d 
7. Broad Street censors: 95 | 1,825 | 12,103 |19°21 |127°40 | 6°63 
Total a.tcaen eee 668 115,727 |124,717 | 23°54 | 186-71 | 7:93 | 
Pee novediton © .,..1:... Loly Welln. weer 67 | 2,146 | 16,722 | 82°03 | 249758 | 7°79 F 
2. St. Leonards 1200 .....-. 44 | 2,857 | 17,976 | 38°61 | 242°92 | 6:29 
3. Hoxton New Town........ 127 | 2,839 | 15,751 | 18°42 | 124°02 | 6°73 
4. yt Oldtown: s.08) 115 | 2,143 | 13,994 |18°63 | 121°69 | 6°53 
Haggerstone, west........ 128 4 ; 
5.4 ee eet oe ie \ 3,157 | 18,989 |12°58 | 75°65 | GOL | 
Total cccateeee 634 112,642 | 83,432 |19°94 | 131°60 | 6°60 
16. Bethnal Green| 1. Hackney Road................ 140 | 3,280 | 20,031 | 23°43 | 143°08 | 611 | 
2. "Green UA aes 374 | 2,780 | 16,766 | 743 | 44°83 | 6039 
BP OBC ta ice ten ede eee 131 3,081 | 17,293 | 23°52 |132°01 | 5°61 
Ae TO wins dearer 93 | 2,641 | 19,998 | 28°40 | 215°03 | 7°57 
SL Otal it ieee mosreae 738 [11,782 | 74,088 | 15°96 | 100°39 | 6°29 
17. Whitechapel Rafer OE, Beek ke zs 773 6,221 | 30°92 | 248°84 | 8:05 
" Spitalitelde Gin teoene.. 52 | 1,728 | 15,121 | 33°23 | 290°79 | 8°75 














a4 | 2,501 | 21,342 [8248 | 277717 | 8:53 


















































2. Mile End New Town .... 58 | 1,515 | 12,141 | 26°12 | 209°33 | 8°01 
3. Whitechapel, north........ 59 | 1,575 | 12,296 |26°70 | 208'41 | 7°81 
4. - Church .... 46 926 6,990 |20°18 | 151796 | 7°55 
5. Goodman’s Fields ......... 51 | 1,238 | 9,848 |19°28 | 193710 | 7:95 
G, Aldgate 2. -fc serch Bia ter- taps 81 | 1,079 9,148 | 13°32 | 112°94 
ALOUD) vteatienas i eter 372 | 8,884 | 71,765 | 23°75 | 19292 
18. St. George-] | 1. St. Mary «0005... 62. | 2,385 | 15,875 | 38°47 | 256'05 
in-bhe: Hast [1 2.08t, Paul ee wee 84 | 2,641 | 17,724 | 31°44 | 211°00 | 671 
B. sb) ohn: yah ae eae 67 959 7,751 {14°31 | 115°69 | 6:18 
Total iene ia Di3 5,988 | 41,350 | 28°10 | 194°13 | 6 9L 
19. Stepney .......... UP SUBO We cas ean de ast 99 | 2,006 | 14,168 | 20°26 |143°11 | 7:06 
ee SEUDECLISLG oi co talciaen bearer ie 1o8 | 1,819 | 11,874 | 16°84 | 109°94 | 6°53 
3. Limehouse ...........ecceee 214 4 2,834 | 19,337 {18°24 | 90°36 | 6°82 
Otal Nes, asia 421 | 6,659 | 45,379 | 15°82 | 107°79 | 6°81 

















om mola Tom . pra hates vaserar eto 189 | 4,159 | 25,570 | 22°01 | 135°29 | 615 


lower ........... 484 | 3,546 | 19,738 | 7°33 | 40°78 | 5°57 








OGRE Pasture 673 | 7,705 | 45,308 |11-45 | 67°32 | 5°88 
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T851. 
Number Huse | Population tPavalatiog Registration Sub-Districts. Registration Districts. 
of Population. jae per per 


Houses. cre. Acre. House. 














1,544 10,694 |18°83 | 129°20 6°86 | 6. Allhallows, Barking 
1,758 b27o26, | 18°51,| 13501 7°30 | 7. Broad Street 


a ff 


14,693 | 129,128 |22°0U | 193°31 8°79 | Total 





2,201 17,245 |32°85 | 257°37 PeGarg tile EVOLY Wellinct.ste..iccsee erase: 15. Shoreditch 
2,866 19,449 |38°73 | 262°83 6°79 | 2. St. Leonards 
3,132 23,505 | 24°66 | 185°08 7°50 |38. Hoxton New Town 
2,386 17,431 | 20°75 | 151°57 Tah TA; 5 Old Town 
2,923 20,276 | 22°84 | 15841 6941) - { Haggerstone, west 
-| 1,829 11,351 |14°87 | 92°28 6:21 j we east 
Moise? | 109,257 | 24°19 | 172733 712 | Total 


Ba.G10 | 20°77 | 170°79 Gar) elt aekney Road ope cecscs- sees: 16. Bethnal Green 
B7885 9°37 | 62°98 6°72 | 2. Green 

21,737 |26°69 | 166°31 6:23 | 3. Church 

20,941 | 28°92 | 225717 778 |4. Town 


90,193 .| 18°02 | 122°21 6°78 | Total 











6,76 30°48 | 270°76 8°88 eg NT od ee ey aan 17. Whitechapel 
9 T bs p 
"| Spitalfields 


a 


22,105 |30°00 | 287°08 9°57 








14,543 | 28°50 | 250°74 8:80 | 2. Mile End New Town 

12,530 | 25°32 | 212738 8:39 | 8. Whitechapel, north 

7,818 |21°02 | 169°96 808 | 4. 3 Church 

12,069 |27°10 | 236°65 8°73 | 5. Goodman’s Fields 

10,694 |12°42 | 132°03 10°63 | 6. Aldgate 

79,759 | 23°69 | 214741 9°05 | Total 

18,067 | 38°89 | 291"40 EEO MAL EUs LALY «05.sccisareatescatecs sucess: 18. St. George- 
20,319 |32°74 | 241°89 7-39 | 2. St. Paul in-the-East 


9,991 |14°70 | 14910 | 1014 | 3. St. John 


-__ _, es | 


48,376 | 28°85 | 227712 7°87 | Total 

2,047 Feros | 163°43 | 7°90. 11. Shadwell. icc sscnenscee 19. Stepney 
2,076 15,212 |19°22 | 140°85 7°33. | 2. Ratcliffe 

3,269 22,782 |15°28 | 106°46 6:97 | 3. Limehouse 











ey 


7,392 | 4,173 11756 | 128°68 | 7°33 | Total 
1. Mile End Old Town, | 20. Mile End Old 

4,500 29,582 | 23°81 | 156752 6°57 cpa even 
6-19 te Mile End Old Town, 


lower 


8,867 56,602, |13°18 | 84°10 6:38 | Total 
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Registration Districts. 


21. Poplar 





eee eaeereee 


22. St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark 


23. St. Olave, 
Southwark 


24. Lambeth 


eeceeeee 


25. Wandsworth 


26. Camberwell... 





4 NS 
2 


D> OUR 0 No 


sere ee 


. Christchurch 


. Kent Road 
. Borough: Road... 
Sasondony Pes, 
. Trinity, Newington........ 
. St. Peter’s, Walbrook .... 
. St. Mary’s 


. Leather Market 
. St. Mary Magdalen........ 


. Rotherhithe 


d) 
. Kennington, 1st 


. Brixton 
. Norwood 


DIAN wre 


. Battersea 
. Wandsworth 
. Putney 
. mpcresthan Aw tide. 


Taste D.—London. Houses per Acre, Population, 


Registration Sub-Districts. 





Bow 


See ee meee we ree eee eeeeresaee 
Cee emer re re reeeeeseearers 
Pee eee ee dare terereessseseees 
Deer ereosreeoresesane 


Pere teerrscseeee 


St. Saviour’s 


Cowen eee eccreese 


Pomoc re rsa esesatene 


Pee eawrereseees 


Cote creer rereereenee 


Cee eee ee earesereee 


St. Olave, Southwark .... 
St. John, Horsleydown 


ee eeeeenees 


St. James, Bermondsey 


fete e entero seccere 


Cree rere es eerereneee 


. Waterloo Road, Ist........ 


PRA. 


. Lambeth Church, ILst.... 


2nd 


PA GhG hppeaneely 


Clap haiti, ssa corse steers 


Pewee ere cree rerssaeeeresser. 


Mil witch's ec eee 


Cee eee eeeeeneeneeees 


OCC ee ea eer eaeeaee 






































Ai 1841. 
oD Number Houses 
1881. of Population.| per 
Houses. Acre. 

526 — — — 

ed Di aa c a 
Tits 1,931 | ‘10,780 | 1°72 
1,004 | 3,135 | 20,342 | 3°12 
Be vs) 5,066 | 31,122 | 2°39 
| 1,950 | 14,616 | 25°32 
1279] -2,700 3. 28,2592) 21:33 
103 | 2,847 | £5,671 | 22°79 
64. | 2,084 | 14,794 | 32°57 
tity 2,232 | 16,179 | 19°08 
146 | 3,122 | 19,064 | 21°38 
318 | 4,162 | 23,299 | 13°09 
167 2,086 | 12,243 | 12°49 
I,11g }| 20,692 | 134,225 | 18°49 
56 | 1,024 9,172 | 18°29 
69 | 1,499 | 10,665 | 21°72 
93 2,074 | 12,775 | 22°30 
142 | 1,477 9,721 | 10°40 
392 | 2,123 | 12,451-| 5°42 
579 | 2,420 | 13,917 | 418 
1,331 |10,617 | 68,701 | 7:98 







































































69H 1,713 |) 92576901 25°57 
100 2,269 |) 17,319 "| 22°69 
162 | 2,710 | 18,446 | 16°73 
186 | 3,579 | 22,931 |19°24 
490 | 3,062 | 17,235 | 6°25 
498 | 2,424 | 14,054 | 4°87 
143008 1,022) 16,0978 4 Lis 
1,009 412 2,961 | OAL 
3,942 117,791 | 115,888 | 4°51 
1,037 | 2,006 | 12/866 11°76 
Ph We) 1,090 6,617 | 0°50 
2,405 | 1,315 7,614 | 0°55 
2oae 809 4,684 | 0°37 
354.65 1,239 8,834 | 0°36 
11,392 | 6,459 | 39,855 | 0°57 
1,450 256 1,904| 018 
1,378 2,320| 14,176] 1°68 
Lies 2,148} 12,536] 1°83 
447 2.119) * 15,226] 4°74 
4,450 6,843 | 39,868} 1°54 


Popula- 
tion per 
Acre. 





9°69 
20°26 





14°70 





189°82 
144°56 
15215 
231°16 
138°28 
130°58 

73°27 

73°31 


119°96 


163°79 
154°56 
137 37 
68°46 
31°76 


55°74 


51°62 





29°40 
10°65 
3% 
cH 
2°11 


2°55 





3°50 
120 
10°29 
10°69 
25°11 


8°96 


Popula- 
tion per 
House. 








5°58 
6°49 





6°14 


7°50 
6°78 
6°68 
710 
7°25 
611 
5°60 
5°87 





6°49 





8°96 
ga! 
6°16 
6°58 
5°86 
5°75 





6:47 





7°45 
7°63 
6°81 
6°41 
5°63 
5°80 
6°27 | 
719 





651 | 


6:03 | 
6:07 | 
5°79 | 
5:79 | 
7131 





6:17 


744 
6711 
5°85 
5°30 


5°83 | 
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1851. 
oj 2a ty -Di . 3 R : ‘ é . 
Rum ber Houses | Population | Population Registration Sub- Districts egistration Districts 
of Population. per per per 
Flouses. Acre. Acre. House. 
— i Pi Togs et — DES OMERLEAU S ehiccet ee cac ried cnc 21. Poplar 
~ ne San) ae — 2. Bromley . 


2,921 18,778 2°62 16°87 6°43 
3,910 28,384 3°89 | 28°24 726 | 3. Poplar 


6,831 47,162, 3°23 23°24 6°90 | Total 





1,887 16,022 | 24°51 | 208'08 Stee ih) Christe barely y.c5.csvcccvaeece 22. St. Saviour’s, 
2,713 19,709 | 21°36 | 155°19 7:26 | 2. St. Saviour’s Southwark 
2,558 18,126 | 24°83 | 175°98 8:92 | 3. Kent Road 
' 2,069 15,862 | 32°33 | 247°84 767 | 4. Borough Road 

2,365 17,836 | 20°21 | 152°44 754 |5. London _,, 

3,224 20,922 |22°08 | 143°30 649 | 6. Trinity, Newington 

4,925 29,861 | 15°49 93°93 6°06 | 7. St. Peter’s, Walbrook 

2,309 14,033 | 18°83 | 84°03 6°08 | 8. St. Mary’s 











#22,000 5) 152,371 |19°71 | 13617 6:91 | Total 
880 eyees* 115°71-| 143°13 9°61 | 1. St. Olave, Southwark ....| 23. St. Olave, 

1,480 11,360 | 21°45 | 164°64 768 | 2. St. John, Horsleydown Southwark 

2,279 15,295 |24°51 | 164°46 6°71 | 3. Leather Market ; 

a 

5 

















1,865 13,934 |13°18 | 98°13 TAT . St. Mary Magdalen 
2,863 18,899 #°30:| 48°21 6°60 . St. James, Bermondsey 
2,792 17,805 482 oth 4 6°38 | 6. Rotherhithe 


| 


12,159 85,308 914 | 64:09 7:02 =| Total 





- 4,729 14,088 |25°81 | 210'24 815 | 1. Waterloo Road, Ist 24, Lambeth 
2,191 | 18,348 |21-91 | 183-48 | 8-37 | 2. . 2nd 
2,451 18,409 {15°13 | 113°64 751 | 3. Lambeth Church, 1st 
3,849 26,784 | 20°69 | 144°00 696 | 4. € 2nd 
3,977 24,261 812] 49°61 610 | 5. Kennington, Ist 
3,288 18,848 6°60 | 37°85 S75. 16. e 2nd 
2,362 14,610 Sopa) 10°22 619 | 7. Brixton 
600 3,977 0°59 3°94 6°63 | 8. Norwood 


——— |__| __ 


20,447 | 139,325 | 519] 35°35 6°81 | Total 





2,657 16,290 | 2°34] 14°33 Le Wel eC la pany vc.segscteseensseuncnnes 25. Wandsworth 
1,760 10,560 O81 4°87 6:00 | 2. Battersea 
1,522 9,611 0°63 4°00 6°31 | 3. Wandsworth 
918 5,280 O41 28 5°75 | 4. Putney 
1,419 9,023 0°41 2°60 6°36 | 5. Streatham 


Hf | 


ere | 50,764 | O78 | 4°46 613 | Total 








259 Bosz | O18 E'23 6 oO pls Dnbwiell 4200 cette ts 26. Camberwell 
2,851 wy742 | 207 | 12°88 6:22 | 2. Camberwell 
3,457 19,444 | 2°94] 16°97 577 | 8. Peckham 
2,845 15,849 | 636] 35°46 5'57 | 4. St. George 


9,412 64,667 | 2°12] 12°28 581 | Total 








Al2 


) Taste D.— London. Houses per Acre, Population 


Registration Districts. Registration Sub-Districts. 

















27. Greenwich .... 





St. Paul, Deptford 
2. St. Nicholas, Deptford... 
. Greenwich, west 
east 


ee cerres 


eect reserves 


eeeeeeeecece 


9) 


Deeeoerorserreoreees 


28. Lewisham . Eltham 


Cem eeeccrerereeresecererers 


. Lee (ex-Kidbrooke) 
. Lewisham (part of).... 


. Lewisham Village 
, Py Genham.e. ier», ne.nys 


eeeeeree 


(aS 


Doeeseeei aeereesores 


Charlton 
Kidbrooke Liberty 


29. Woolwich 


Cee eeeeeeseeereseeerseee 


eeeceer 


Woolwich Dockyard .... 


Arsenal 


eerceees 
eeeeoeee 


eeeeceoe 


?) 


Pee eeerereersesooes 



























































74.427 






































262,744 |1,948,417| 3°37 
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Popula- | Popula- 
tion per | tion per 
Acre. House. 
11°85 | 554] 
64°38 | 6°35 
53°92 | 5°66 
g'14 | 8°30 
16°16 | 6°16 
°° of 5°62 











3 Tay 6°05 | 
1°55 | 5°64 | 
2°10 | 5'SE 
149 | 5°78 . 
216 | 6:02 | 
o'80 | 7:96 
1°64 | 6 30 | 
31°12 | 10°05 § 
18° ce 7°43 
°° errs 5°43 
4°93 | 788 
26°18 | 7:42 



































Fees 1841. 
ex- Water, Number H 
u ouses 
1881. of | Population.| per 
Houses. Acre. 
1,575 3,371| 18,664| 2°14 
108 | 1,095} 6,953 | 10°14 
307 2,924| ° 16,562| 9°52 
1,427 | 1,571} 13,043) 110 
3417 | 8,961) 55,212] 262 
Beis 411 2,310] 0:09 
1,234 Tis x cae 
nee ne oe 
1,600 | 1,048| 6,341} 0-66 
3744 \aare 8,295 | 0-27 
6,963 2,520| 14,636| 0°36 
11,377 | 2,931] 16,946] 0°26 
1,232 44] 2,655| 0°36 
748 75 597| 010 
1,979 516 3,252| 0°26 
399 1,235] 12,418] 3°10 
914 1,799} 1 353671) 2°62 
349 he ae 
3,018 per as 
35367 519 2,816 | O15 
6,459 4,069| 31,853] 063 
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1851. 
Number Houses 
of Population. per 
Houses. Acre. 
4,177 24,899 | 2°65 
1,122 4.071 | 10°39 
3,300 18,800 | 10°75 
2,064: 16,228 | 1°45 
10,663 66,998 312 
472 2,568 O11 


1,338 


1,088 
801 


3,227 


3,699 
775 
77 


852 
1,732 
1,988 


{ 


1,376 


5,948 





305,933 





{ 








8,018 
6,097 
4,501 


18,616 











21,184 





460 








5,278 
17,140 
15,227 








8,373 


46,018 











2,362,236 


VOL. XLVIII. 


4,818 











0°84: 
0°29 
0°50 





0°46 





0°33 





0°63 
0-10 





0°43 
Ar 34, 
2°78 











eee eINERe: 
15°81 5°96 
65°47 6°30 
61°24 5°70 
fI- 39 7°86 
19°61 6°28 
0758 5°44: 
5°01 5°99 
1°63 5°60 
2°79 5°62 
2°67 5°77 
1°86 5°73 
3°91 6°22 
O61 5°97 
2°67 6°19 
42°96 9°90 
Biss 7°66 
2°49 6°08 
4°12 7°74: 
cb tag 772 


Population | Population 











PART IIT. 








1. St. Paul, Deptford 


Registration Sub- Districts. Registration Districts. 














aed 27. Greenwich 
2. St. Nicholas, Deptford 

3. Greenwich, west 

4. east 


> 


Total 
PR h aD Seco cress} oo. Lewisham 


2. 
3. 


Lee (ex-Kidbrooke) 
Lewisham (part of) 


. Lewisham Village 
. Sydenham 


Oe 


Total 
29. Woolwich 


~ 


Charlton 
Kidbrooke Liberty 


Pere eee w eerste rnrereerroene 


Woolwich Dockyard 
re Arsenal 
Plumstead, east 


" west 


Total 


Total of London 


414 


Registration Districts. 








1. Kensington 


Or 


. St. 


. Fulham 


. Chelsea 


eoeereee ae. 


eee eeesoees 


George’s, 


Hanover Sq. 


. Hampstead 


. Pancras 


. Westminster .... 


. Marylebone ... 


wena eeenee 








1. 


G9 bo be 


seer lL: 


. Kensington Town 
. Brompton 


. Chelsea, south 


. Hanover Square 
. Mayfair 
. Belgrave 


. St. Margaret 


. All Souls 
. Cavendish Square 
. Rectory 
. St. Mary’s 
. Christchurch 
. St. John 


. Regent’s Park 
. Tottenham Court 


. Somers Town 
. Camden 
. Kentish 


TasLe D.— London. 


Registration Sub-Districts. 











. St. Mary, seer 
St. John 


” 


eee rere erereresene 


eee 


St. Peter’s, Hammer- } 
smith 


Sete e eer ereerearerseece 


. St. Paul’s, Hammersmith 
. Fulham 


Corr ere errr eee eee! 
See 


north-west....... 
north-east 


9? 


9) 


Pere rere e erat etree 


eect ereeee 
Pee e rere weet eerenesenee 
ee 


St. John, Westminster 


Reece eeerecseee: 


Peer cere eee vasneees 


, Golden Squares -...:2..0. 
. Berwick Street.../........... 
. St. James’s Aes 
. St. Anne’s, Soho 


se eeeereees 
eee treet ewteeeenee: 


Beene eee erat nserenaes 
eee eeee- 
Peed eee e esr enanreaeas 
eee tere e re eeeeene 
tree veeneresees 
ecceceees=s cecesccroce 


Total 


eee meee mee erneeens 


Hampstead 


Gray’s Inn Lane............ 
spp Ne Le oe 


9 


ee es 










































































Acres, 
ex- Water. Number 
1881. Weise 
791 4,826 
441 4,861 
1,493 | 6,909 
693 | 2,572 
3,418 |19,168 
185 1,000 
2,095 | 3,164 
716 | 2,481 
3,996 | 6,645 
304 | 2,662 
209 | 2,734 
280 | 2,918 
793 | 8,314 
418 2,156 
137 1,668 
543 | 6,613 
201 3,723 
586 3,075 
1,895 117,235 
64) °1,181 
2 768 
84 | 1.384 
oe 4 en baie 
216 | 4,708 
i294) 3,417 
rr2—4>-1,764 
116 2,143 
108 | 2,272 
508 3,600 
543 | 4,161 
1,499 | 16,357 
2,248 2,653 
410 3,925 
144 | 2,603 
154. | 2,887 
183 { 3,907 
165 | 2,550 
1,597 | 5,980 
2,653 | 21,852 





Houses per Acre, Population 
1861. | 


Population. 


39,015 
36,769 


51,910 
18,198 


145,892 





5.415 


19,104 
151539 


40,058 





21,654 
19,899 
21,886 





63,439 





19,773 
12,885 
55,113 
37:483 
39,730 


155,984 
13,966 
10,607 
10,753 
17,426 


52,952 
293952 
15,090 
26,692 
AaAD3 
34,913 
37540 


161,680 


19,106 





345927 
295371 
27,808 


38,099 
23,266 


44,317 
198,788 





Houses 


per 
Acre. 





6°10 
11°02 
4°63 
3°71 





5°61 


151 
1°45 





1°66 





re rys 
13°08 
10°42 





10°48 





5°16 
12°18 
12°18 
17°64 
5°25 





9°09 





21°87 
32°00 
16°48 
25°37 


21°77 








21°58 
15°75 
18°47 
21°04 
7-09 
7°66 





10°91 





118 
9°57 
18°08 
18°75 
21°35 
15°45 
3°74 





8°24 
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| 
| 





| 





















































| 


{ 


| 

















Popula- | Popula- 
tion per | tion per 
Acre. House. ! 
49°32 | 8:08 } 
83°44. | 757 | 
34°77 | 751 | 
26°26 | 
42°68 | 761 | 
29°27 | 54m 
9°12 | 6°04 
9°06 | 6:26 
10°02 6-08 | 
a os | | 
yee 8:13 | 
95°21 | 72am 
48:16—|— 7 5G 
80°00 7-63. 
a 
47°30 | 9m 
9405 | 712 
10150 | 8°33 
177°64 | 10°07} 
52°44 09 
82°31 9-05 | 
| 
258°63 | 11°83 
441°96 | 13°81} 
12801 | 7704 
322°70 | 1272 
244°22 | 11°22 
| ah 
267°43 | 12°39 | 
134°73. | 8°BB | 
230°ro | 12°46 | 
20827 | 9°90 | 
68°73 | 9°69 | 
59°93 | 782 | 
107°86 | 9°88 | 
8°50 | 7°20 | 
85719 | 8:90 
203.97 | 11°28 | 
180°57 9°63 | 
213°65 | 10-00 | 
14101 | 912 | 
27°95 | Taey 
74°93 | 9°10) 
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1871. 
























| Number 
of Population. 

Houses. 
6,760 58,728 
5,087 38,086 
| 11,680 91,645 
4,055 28,654 
| 297,582 | 217,112 
1,141 6,662 
| 5,578 36,029 
| 3,469 23,350 
10,188 66,041 
2,988 26,420 
3,181 23,277 
2,817 21,392 
8,986 71,089 
2,043 18,698 
1,616 13,007 
6,907 | 57,972 
3,715 38,478 
2,799 29,781 
17,080 | 155,936 
el 12,860 
untae 10,284 
| 1,384 OE we 
1,337 17,562 
4,544: 51,181 
2,822 | 28,579 
1,778 155425 
2,158 26,384 
2,209 21,786 
3,533 | 33,944 
4,340 | 33,136 
16,340 | 159,254 
4,348 32,281 
| 4,366 38,200 
2,517 | 29,370 
2,923 29,221 
3,857 | 38,533 
1,909 17,943 
8,531 68,198 
24,103 221,465 









































Houses } Population | Population 


per 
Acre. 





8°55 
11°54: 
7°82 
5°85 





8:07 





617 


2°66 
2°02 





2°55 


9°83 








15°22 
10°07 





11°33 














4°89 
11°80 
12°72 
17°61 
4°78 





9°01 





20°57 
30°08 
16°48 
24°76 





21°08 
20°73 
15°87 
18°60 
20°45 

6°95 

(ee) 





10°90 





1°93 





10°65 
17°48 
18°98 
21°08 





11°57 
5°34 


9°09 


per 
Acre. 


74°25 
86°36 
61°38 
41°35 











per 
House. 


8°69 z 
749 
7°85 
7:07 
7:87 
5°84 
6°46 
6°73 


6°48 


8°84 





89°65 
44°73 
94°94 
106°76 
182°36 
47°41 
82°29 
238°15 
428°63 
125°24 
325°22 








236°95 
25 5°17 
13772 
227°45 
ples ies 

66°82 

61°02 





106'24 





14°36 
93°17 
203'96 
189°75 
21022 
108°75 
42°70 


83°48 


7°32 
7°59 
791 
9°15 
8:05 
8°39 
10°36 
9°93 
9°13 
11°58 
14°25 
757 
13°14 
11°24 
12°31 
8°68 
12°23 
9°86 
9°61 
7°64 


9°75 
742 
8°75 
11°67 
10:00 
9°99 
9°40 
7:99 


| | | 


9°19 








per Acre and per House, 1841 to 1881—Contd. 


Registration Sub-Districts. 








1. St. Mary, Paddington .... 


2. St. John ¥ 
3. Kensington Town 
4. Brompton 


Total 


1. Si 


smith 


2. St. Paul’s, Hammersmith 


3. Fulham 
Total 
1. Chelsea, south 


2. north-west 
3. north-east 


39 


33 


Total 


1. Hanover Square 
2. Mayfair 

3. Belgrave 

4. St. John, Westminster 
5. St. Margaret 


Total 


1. Golden Square 
2. Berwick Street 
3. St. James’s Square 
4. St. Anne’s, Soho 


Total 


. All Souls 
. Cavendish Square 
. Rectory 

. St. Mary’s 

. Christchurch 

. St. John 


Dok WW eH 


Total 
. Hampstead 


. Regent’s Park 
. Tottenham Court 
. Gray’s Inn Lane 
. Somers Town 

. Camden 


. Kentish 


9) 


AokWNEH 


3) 


Total 





Oroereserevese 


ee eecosevcece 


Pee e weer eee ty teeseeee 


ee 


ALS, 





Registration Districts. 








1. Kensington 


Fulham 


. Chelsea 


. St. George’s, 
Hanover Sq. 








5. Westminster 





. Marylebone 


. Hampstead 


. Pancras 





oi yeZ 
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TasBLE D.—Zondon. 


Price-Wituiams—The Population of London, 1801-81. [Sept. 


Houses per Acre, Population 


Seen een TS 


Registration Districts. 





9. Islington 


10. Hackney 


11. St. Giles 


12. Strand 


13. Holborn 


(Formerly 
Clerkenwell 
district) 


(Formerly 
St. Luke’s 
district) 


14, London City... 





oereee 


er eeee 


Registration Sub-Districts. 











1. Islington, west................ 
east 


Beet eee eeee ween 


bP] 


Creer eereeverrves 


1. Stoke Newington............ 
. Stamford Hill 
. West Hackney................ 
. Hackney 
. South Hackney 


Cnet 


Oo teen tere re reese enae 


ore & bo 


ees ereeoees 


Pome ee eer ersoeeerane 


. St. Giles, south 
north 


Coerererees 
eee ee eeeene 


2) 


rere ee rer 


Charing Cross 
Long Acre 
. St. Mary-le-Strand 
. St. Clement Danes 


ee teeee 
Seer eee weeernee 
ere eee 


Pee Heer e rer orseeoes 


. St. George the Martyr 
St. Andrew, eastern .... 
Saffron Hill 
St. James 
Aymwell 
Pentonville 
Goswell Road............... 
Old Street 
City Road 
. Whitecross Street 
SO IMBD UL. .steaystuscaeocaness 


See 


Se 


eee e wren eseoweeesseres 


ewer eerereroees 


Coe eeeee reer ecesene: 


PSO DNS oR oo bo 


eS 


ee 


. St: Botolphyeang. ons 
: Cripplepatercc..-.ss-00 
. St. Sepulchre 
St. Brides 
. Castle Baynard— 
{chs Baynard 


ne bees e ornare 





Oe oo bo 


Oot e eee eerrenee 


Christchurch 
Queenhithe................... 


. St. George, Bloomsbury 




















































































Acres, 
ex- Water. Num! 
u yer 
1881. of Population. 
Houses. 
1,222 | 9,427 |. 75,442 
1,870 |11,277 | 79,899 
3,092 | 20,704 | 155,341 
589 1,040 6,608 
600 999 5483 
466 | 3,985 | 24,265 
1,760 | 4,970 | 31,481 
419 2,398 15,458 
3,834 [18,392 | 83,295 
122 | 1,990 | 17,392 
64 | 1,848 | 19,483 
Som lod ig act 
245 4,690 £4,076 
248 1,248 | 31,071 
38 992 ||" am 6r8 
56 971.| 10,346 
61 1,434 | 15,207 
403 4,645 48,242 
104 1,922 | 19,903 
33 082.9" 52,047 
60 1,105 12,012 
73 1.923," 16,152 
83 LOO7 Oe a 7.286 
133 1,574 13,079 
gl 1,889 16,200 
51 1,321 | 11,504 
42, 1,925 | 17,86c 
33 1,566 | 14,778 
79 1,544 | 12,931 
812 117,558 | 167,616 
83 | 2,822 | 20,990 
66 | 2,167 | 19,697 
48 1,022) 4% 11,760 
83 1,558 155395 
58 838 4,762 
43 1,266 9,020 
83 1,263 8,570 
211 25,352 


3,367 







































































1861. 
Houses | Popula- | Popula- 
per tion per | tion per} 
Acre. Acre. | House. 
771 | 61°44 1. 8'0G 
6°03 | 42°73.) 70a 
6:70 | 50°24 | 716 
177.| 1.22 g0bo8 
1°66 9°14 | 5°49 
8°55 | 52°07 | 6:09 
2°82 | 17°89 | 4°20 
5°72 | 36°89 | 6°45 
349 | 21°73 | O2Z2M 
16°31 | 142°56 | 8°74 
20°98 | 304°42 | 14°51* 
23°00 | 291754 | 12°68 
19°14 | 220°72 | 11°53 
5-03 | 44°64 | 8:87 
26:11 | 305°74 | 11°78 
17°34 | 184'75 | 10°65 
23°51 | 249°29 | 10°60 
11°53 | 119°71 | 10°39) 
18°48 | 191°38 | 10°36 
32°79 | 392°34 | 1197 
18°42 | 200°z0 | 10°87 
26°41 | 262°36 | 9°93 
20°45 | 207°83 | 10°17 
11°83 | 98°34 | 831 
20°76 |178'02 | 8°58 
25°90 | 225°57 | Sam 
26°74 | 248°06*| 9:28 | 
47°45 | 447°82 | 944 
19°54 | 163°69 | 837 
21°62 | 206°43 | 9°55 
27°98 |252°89 | 9044 
32°83 | 298'44 | 9°09 
21°29 | 244°79 | 11°50 | 
18°77 |185°48 | 9°88 
15:24 |141°13 | 9°26 
17°84 |123°56 | 712 | 
15°22 | 103'25 | 678 : 
15°96 | 120°15 | 7°53 | 
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per Acre and per House, 1841 to 1881—Contd. 









































1871. 
Rak: Hanees Populntion fPanvalator Registration Sub-Districts. Registration Districts. 
of Population. per per per 
Houses. Acre. Acre. House. 
11,559 97,820 9°46 | 80°05 8:46 | 1. Islington, west ................ 9. Islington 
15,520 | 115,958 8°30 | 62°01 TAT | 2. “ east 
27,079 | 213,778 876 | 6914 7°89 | Total 
1,556 9,841 2°64 16°71 6°32 |1. Stoke Newington ............| 10. Hackney 
1,145 6,598 ior 11°00 5°76 | 2. Stamford Hill 





4,354: 28,069 9°34 | 60°23 6°45 | 3. West Hackney 
7,702 50,104 4°38 | 28°47 6°51 | 4. Hackney 
4,590 30,339) [1095.1) 72741 661 | 5. South Hackney 














_————— —_—___ | —_ . 


19,347 | 124,951 5°05 | 32°59 6:46 | Total 
2,017 17,853 |16°53 | 146°34 8:85 | 1. St. George, Bloomsbury | 11. St. Giles 


1,214 19,109 |18°97 | 29858 | 15°74 | 2. St. Giles, south 
1,335 16,594 |22°63 | 28125 | 12°43 | 3. re north 




















4,566 | 53,656 |18°64| 21859 | 11:73 | Total 











9,859 4°44) 39°75 8°96 1 Charing Cross 12. Strand 
11,379 | 25°87 | 299°45 hice Mbrede Acre 

9,378 |16:04 | 167°46 10°44 2. St. Mary-le-Strand 

10,4723 |16°98 | .175°79 | 10°35 3. St. Clement Danes 














41,339 9:97 | 102758 | 10°29 | Total 














Poeeeyeril, 90 |. 197°32 | 11°02 1. St. George the Martyr | 13. Holborn 
13,529 {32°18 | 409°97 | 12°74 2. St. Andrew, eastern 
9,066 |1402 | 51°10 | 10°78 3. Saffron Hill 
18,917 | 24°44 | 259°14 | 10°60 Be BGA ANOS. drome ceessnetcs 
16,884 |19°04 |} 20342 | 10°69 SINS WON lciiet cn crstecd deatzees (Formerly Clerk- 
ban3 27s Pet oe |) 100°28 8°44 6, Pentonville: ccc. .cssve--s enwell distric: ) 
16,242 |20°76 | 178°48 8°60 7. Goswell Road ............ 
12,161 |26°43 | 238°45 9°02 8: Old Street gtk Ae... R 
19,308) |) 20°71 | 254°18 ke S| De City Road..2i20..4.<08%-<- eae Ten 
1,430 13,792 {43°33 | 417°94 9°65 | 10. Whitecross Street. .... is 
1,227 10,741 |15°58 | 135°96 QO WEL sy Pinsbuiry fistecteostecases sce 


_— ee | | LL, 


16,455 | 163,491 | 20°26 | 201°34 9°94 | Total 











14,540 | 21°14 | 175718 8°28 TO UY EPOLOLMEN  colhcacd) te aptes 14. London City 
13,638 | 23°85 | 206°64 8°66 We CTIPPIOGELG Cigns-ncesacvseee-"s 
7,562 |1490 | 157754 | 10°58 3.’ St; Sepulchre” ................ 

4. 

5 


11,185 |14°08 | 134°76 9°57 MUSE UTICER ota dies a taterinedeees> 
. Castle Baynard— 

4,426 8°71 80°47 vi Castle Baynard ............. 

6,270 9°42 85°89 9°11 ; Christehureh* .i.c5.2.2,8.: 

4,753 9°36 ey, 6°12 Queenhithe .............000+ 


- ee | | 


15,449 9°21 reve: 7:95 
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ss. =, aa 


Registration Districts. 


—_——$_ 


15. Shoreditch .... 


16. Bethnal Green 


17. Whitechapel 


18. St. George- 
in the-East 


19. Stepney 


eeeronoes 


20. Mile End 
Old Town 





Price-WiLtims—The Population of London, 1801-81. [Sept. 


Taste D.—Zondon. Houses per Acre, Population 


Registration Sub-Districts. 











6. Allhallows, Barking 
7. Broad Street 


Co 


eee rere eseeveeerens 


LS oly welle. etc cos 
2st dieonards  i.hah ck 
38. Hoxton New Town 
4, » Old Town 
5 Haggerstone, west....... 

i east 


we eeeeee 
eeeeeees 


39 


Green 


Oe e etme e tere e eset rome eiesenes 


Coe e cree ereseerereeeeseeoers 


Sede e 


CO 


Artillery 
Spitalfields 


Corr erecereseoereses 


— 


Core eee eeeerenee 


. Mile End New Town .... 
. Whitechapel, north....... 

as Church ... 
Goodman’s Fields. ........ 
PARMA gatereeees okt tee ee 


Cee e eee errr eoseeee: 


Coen ewww reteset eeeeeere 


. St. Paul 


Cee me nee reer eeeserecenes 


oo bo re 


Cree e mere reereseeerenaes 


Oem eres eeeresereees: 


1. Shadwell 
2. Ratcliffe 


Cee mm ewe de rem eeereerane 
Core e eee e ere weeeeresnee 


Pee mr errr eeeeeenteess 


Crete enero ren eeeenes 


j 


ee es 


= 


. Mile End Old Town, 
RIPPON. fide, Meviieavedes 
. Mile End Old Town, 
lower 


Peer eee reser eseeereeees 



































































































































1861. 
Acres, 
Bae Number Houses | Popula- | Popula-}- 
1881. of Population.| per tion per | tion per L 
Houses. Acre. Acre. | House. [ 
g2 | 1,344] 8,669 | 1639 | 10560 | 6:44 | 
95 | 1,651 | 11,544 | 17°38 | 121°52 | 6°99 | 
_ et a — \ 
668 118,481 | 113,387 | 20°11 | 169°75 | 8°44 
CEE | ED IES = | 
67 | 2,154 | 14,313 |82°15 | 25840 | 8:04] 
74 | 2,854 | 19,188 | 38°57 | 259°30 | 6°72 | 
127 3,182 | 26,516 | 25°06 | 208°79 | 8°33 | 
115 | 3,283 | 25,777 |28°11 | 224715 | 797M 
128 ] 3,142 | 23,260 | 2455 |181°72 | 7409 
123 | 2,507°| 147,310 | 20°38.| 140°73 
634 | 17,072 | 129,364 | 26°98 | 204°04 
140 | 8,745 | 26,298 | 26°75 | 187°384 
374 | 4,466 | 31,789 |11'94 | 85°00 
131 3,849 | 25,528 | 29°38 | 194°37 
93 2,671 | 21,486 | 28°72 | 231°03 
438 114,731 | 105,101 | 19°96 | 142°41 
25 731 6,657 | 29°24 | 262°28 
52 1,583 | 15,700 | 29°48 | 301°93 | 10°24 
7 | 2,264 | 22,257 | 29°40 | 288°97 
68 | 1,634 | 15,392 | 28°17 | 265739 
59 1,508 | 12,122 | 25°56 | 205°46 
46 999 8,062 | 21°72 | 175°26 
K4 1,260 | 11,166 | 24°71 | 218°94 
81 999 9,971 | 12°33 | 123710 
372 8,664 | 78,970 | 23°29 | 212°29 y | 
62, 2,348 | 18,181 |38°45 | 293°24 63 | 
84 | 2,793 | 21,015 | 33°25 | 250°18 ‘82 |) 
64 992 9,695 | 14°81 | 144°70 wi 
213 | 6,169 | 48,891 | 28:96 | 229°54 | 7-98: 
99 | 1,501 | 12,537 |15°10 | 126°64 35 
108 |. 2,246 | 16,874 | 20°80 | 156°24 
214 | 3,694 | 27,161 |17°26 | 126°92 





























TAAL | 56,572 11767 


134°38 











a | | 














189 | 4,829 | 33,747 | 25°55 | 178755 
484 | 5,929 | 39,317 |12°25 | 81°23 
673 | 10,758 | 73,064 | 15°98 | 10857 











1885. ] Price-WittiamMs—The Population of London, 1801-81. 


per Acre and per House, 1841 to 1881—Contd. 


9,415 





1,529 
2,091 
3,157 
3,235 
2,941 
2,616 


15,569 





4,003 
5,574 
3,776 
2,546 


15,899 


684, 
1,431 


2,115 
1,748 
1,434 
905 
1,137 
933 


8,272 





2,315 
869 


5,932 





1,590 
2.143 
4,083 

7 816 


5,200 
7,836 


13,036 











































































































Registration Sub-Districts. 








6. Allhallows, Barking 
7. Broad Street 





Total 


PeeELOly Welle uc secret os 
2. St. Leonards 

3. Hoxton New Town 

4., » Old Town 

5 J Haggerstone, west 

A east 


Total 


. Hackney Road 
. Green 
. Church 


. Town 


moo bo 


Total 


Artillery 
" | Spitalfields 


Cease renee eereerscesaes 


2. Mile End New Town 
. Whitechapel, north 

: de Church 
. Goodman’s Fields 


3 
4 
5 
6. Aldgate 


Total 


3. St. John 
Total 


WP CEMIACL WOR Lat cos ote nee 
2. Ratcliffe 
8. Limehouse 


Total 
1. Mile End Old Town, 


upper 
2. Mile End Old Town, 
lower 


Total 


cova 

Houses | Population | Population 
Population. per per per 
Acre. Acre. House. 

5,764 | 12°45 70°29 5°65 
73845 |13°02| 82°58 | 6:34 
96,983 |1409 | 113795 8:07 
12,430 |22°82 | 185°52 8:13 
16,545 | 28°26 | 223758 (Pan 
2735 ~ | 230 131017 8°82 
26,933 |2813 | 234°20 8°33 
24,162 |22°98 | 18876 | 8-22 
19,256 | poeli27 | 1156°58 7°36 
127,164 | 24°56 | 200°57 8:17 
29,822 |28°59 | 213°01 | _7°45 
42,433 |1490 | 113°46 761 
26,577 | 28°82 | 202°88 7°04 
21,272 |27°38 | 22873 | 836 
120,104 | 21°54 | 162°74 7°55 
6,68: |27°36 | 266°04 9°72 
16,848 |27°52 | 304°77 | 10:07 
22,499 |27°47 | 292°20 | 10°64 
15,550 |380°14 | 268°10 8°90 
Pinoy, »| 24.31 | 196°66 8°09 
feos | 19°67 |. 60°17 8:09 
0,551, (22°29 | 203°55 9°13 
9,224 |11°52 | 113°88 9°89 
96,573 | 22°24 | 205°84 9°26 
17,900 |37°34 | 288°71 7°73 
BEeROng So el. | 264014 epee! 
Prom sos | ear ane 1018 
48,052 |27°85 | 225°60 8:10 
11,640 |16°06 | 117°58 7°32 
16,131 |19°84 | 149°36 7°53 
29,919 |19°08 | 139°81 7°33 
57,690. |18°57 | 137°03 7°38 
381928— 8) 27°51. | 201°73 7°33 
55,024 |16°19 | 113°69 7°02 
Oa,tse P1037 138"41 715 
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Registration Districts. 


15. Shoreditch 


16. Bethnal Green 


17. Whitechapel 


18. St. George- 
in-the-East 


19. Stepney 


20. Mile End Old © 


Town 





420  Price-Winurams—The Population of London, 1801-81. [Sept. 


Taste D.—London. Houses per Acre, Population : 



































































































































°1861. 
Acres, Me eee oh Se 
Registration Districts. Registration Sub-Districts. ex- Water. Nhinber Houses | Popula.il Bopamt 
1881. of Population.| per tion per | tion per |. 
Houses. | ° Acre. Acre. | House, 
mice Poplar ..-.0..:.- 1 BOW. tcc Arete eee 526 — — — — — 
2. Bromley e.ce.g.- ree: 587 = — oe at _— 
L,113 19,205 | 35,667 |: 472.1 (32 ;0R ee ge 
3.) Poplar pe ctor 1,004 | 5,868 | 43,529 | 5°84 | 43°36 | 7°42 
TOteht ia oe eae 2,117 J11,123%) 79,196 | 5°25 | 37°40 
22. St. Saviour’s,| 1. Christchurch ............... op 1,891 | 17,069 | 24°56 | 221°68 | 9°03 
Southwark....| 2. St. Saviour’s.............00. 127 | 2,580 | 19,101 | 20°32 | 150°40 | 7°40 ff 
3, Kent“ Road ve otnic-e cater 103 | 2,700 | 19,652 | 26°21 | 190°80 | 7°28 
4. Borough Road................ 64 | 2,092 | 16,668 | 32°69 | 26044 | 7:97 
5. London Road ..........:..... 117 | 2,446 | 19,190 | 20°91 | 164°02 | 7°85 
6. Trinity, Newington........ 146 | 3,410 | 22,675 | 23°36 | (55°31 | 6°65 
7. St. Peter’s, Walbrook....| 318 | 6,975 | 44,463 | 21°93 | 139°82 | 6°37 [- 
Sen teMaty.s eet 167 2,855 | 15,082 |1410 | 90°31 | 6°40 
otal ni ctere tei: 1,19 | 24,449 | 173,900 | 21°85 | 155°41 | ZI 
23. St. Olave, 1. St. Olave, Southwark .... 56 764 4,663 | 13°64 | 136°84 | 10°16 
Southwark....| 2. St. John, Horsleydown 69 | 1,445 | 11,393 | 20°94 ]165°10 | 7°88 
3. Leather Market. ............ 93 | 2,395 | 16,696 | 25°75 | 179753 | 697 
4. St. Mary Magdalen........ 142 | 2,195 | 16,505 | 15°46 | 116°23 | 7°52 
5. St. James’s, Bermondsey} 392 | 3,630 | 25,154 | 9°26 | 64°17 | 693° 
6. Rotherhithe..................., 579 | 38,521 | 24,502 | 6:08 | 42°32 | 6:96 ff 
(Dotel Rarer eee 1,331 | 13,950 | 101,913 | 10°48 | 76°57 | 7:3lme 
24. Lambeth ........ 1. Waterloo Road, Ist... 67 | 1,736 | 15,269 | 25-91 |227°90 | 8°80 } 
2. % 2nd...., 100 | 2,179 | 18,640 |21°79 | 186-40 | 8°55 
3. Lambeth Church, Ist...) 162 | 2,429 | 19,839 [14°99 |122°46:| 817 
4. ee 2nd...) 186 | 3,918 | 29,542 | 21°06 | 158°83 | 754 F 
5. Kennington, Ist ............ 490 | 4,761 | 30,785 | 9°72 | 62°83 | 647 
6. e Orie a 498 | 3,523 | 20°440 | 7°07 | 41°04 | 5°80 F 
71 Brixton eee ees 1,430 | 3,223 | 20,067 | 2°25 | 14°03 | 6°23 | 
B. CN DrwOOU Git ai eaderes 1,009 | 1,141 4.462 | 113%) “97"40° | Gage 
"Lota «cath ese. 35942 | 22,910 | 162,044 | 5°81} 4111 | 7:07 
25. Wandsworth | 1. Clapham ...............0.. 1,137 | 3,404 | 20,894 | 2°99 | 18°38 | 614 
2. DUtvOrsen: ws Sheets 2,170 | 8,125 | 19,600 | 1°44 9°03 | 6°27 
3. Wandsworth ................ 2,406 4 1,909)1-13,3460 0°79 5°55 | 699 
4, (Putneyitaonce teens 2:21 ee LS 6,481 | O51 2°93 | 5°71 
SP Nereathami sn sce wets ee 3,465 | 1,613 | 10,082 | 0°47 2°91 | 625 
Dotal hice meatal 11,392, 411,186) 70,4035) 305 6°18 | 6:29. 
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1885.] Price-Witu1ams—The Population of London, 1801-81. 


per Acre and per House, 1841 to 1881—Contd. 


421 





Number 
of 
Houses. 


3,829 
3,782 


9,611 
6,651 


16,262 





1,584 
2,142 
2,679 
1,926 
2,305 
3,359 
6,848 
2.471 


23,314 





454 
1,314 
2,395 
2,052 
6,182 
3,932 


16,329 


1,593 
2.153 
2,264 
4,442 
6,030 
5,111 
5,554 
1,982 
89,129 





4,334 
7,914 
2,964 
1,603 
2,339 


19,154 


1871. 








Houses | Population’ 





























Population. per per 

Acre. Acre 
26,085 | 728) 49°53 
41,710 9°85 | 71°06 
67,765 8°64 | 60°88 
48,611 6°62 | 48°42 
116,376 768 | 54.97 
14,673 | 20°57 | 189°26 
15,677 |16°87 | 123°44 
20,421, | 26°10 | 198°26 
16,605 | 80°09 | 260°86 
18,961 |19°70 | 162706 
23,682 |23°01 | 162721 
48,248 | 21°53 | 151°72 
16,792 | 1480 | 100755 
175,049 | 20°83 | 156°43 
































Population 














Boek) Olah 7802 
10,500 19:04 15217 
16,787 | 25°75 | 180°51 
15,709 14°45 | 110°63 
47,933 | 15°77 | 122°28 
27,096 6°79 46°80 

122,398 |12°27 | 91°96 
14,074 23°78 | 210°06 
18,465 | 21°53 | 184°65 
19,492 13°98 | 120°32 
35,833 | 23°88 | 192°65 
41,286 |12°31 84°26 
ar o20) 1 10:26 62°69 
35,435 | 388 | 24°78 
12,536 DOr) 32.4.2 

208,342 7°39 | 52°85 
27,047 3°81 24°05 
54,016 3°65 24°89 
19,783 1°23 8°23 

95439 0°72 4°26 
14,478 0°68 4°18 

125,060 | 1°68 | 10°98 





9°63 
(BES 
701 
7°66 
775 
6°89 


7:50 


8°83 
8°58 
8°61 
8:07 
6°85 
6-11 
6°38 
6°32 





715 


6°31 
6°83 
6°67 
5°89 
6°19 








Registration Sub-Districts. 


2. Bromley 


3. Poplar 
Total 


. Christchurch 
St. Saviour’s 
Kent Road 

. Borough Road 

. London Road 

. Trinity, Newington 

. St. Peter’s, Walbrook 
. St. Mary’s 


Total 


St. Olave, Southwark . 
. St. John, Horsleydown 

. Leather Market 

. St. Mary Magdalen 

St. James’s, Bermondsey 
. Rotherhithe 


Dou oboe 


Total 


1. Waterloo Road, 1st 
2. 5) 2nd 
3. Lambeth Church, 1st 
A, sf 2nd 
5. Kennington, Ist 
6. i 2nd 
7. Brixton 

8. Norwood 


Total 


. Clapham 
. Battersea 

. Wandsworth 
. Putney 

. Streatham 


Total 





Registration Districts. 


21. Poplar 


22. St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark 


23. St. Olave, 
Southwark 


24. Lambeth 


| 25. Wandsworth 





4.22 
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Taste D.—London. Houses per Acre, Population 





Registration Districts. 


Registration Sub-Districts. 


Acres, 
ex- Water, 
1881. 


26. Camberwell.... 


27. Greenwich ... 


28. Lewisham 


29. Woolwich 








ow bo 


On 


. Camberwell 
. Peckham 


. Eltham 


Dulwich 


. St. Paul, Deptford 
. St. Nicholas 
. Greenwich, west 


99 


op east 


. Lee (ex-Kidbrooke) 
. Lewisham (part of ) 


. Lewisham Villlage 
. Sydenham............... 


Charlton 


Peco reer erereee 
Cee erecreee 
eee ee er eeeees 


eee m ew enee 


Dees eee wens 


OO m eer eeeeereeene 


eee eeerene 


eee me eee revees 


Kidbrooke Liberty 


eee eeenee 


seroerens 


eee eeeene 


see ereees 


bere eeee 


eee eeees 


eee eesees 


se eeeeees 


eeeeerne 


Woolwich Dockyard .... 


“ Arsenal 


Plumstead, east 


99 


weet eees 


eoeee 


ee eeeeee 


Ces 





4,450 








1,575 
108 
307 

127 





3,417 





4,417 


1,234 
366 





1,600 


35744 
1,616 


= 





6,963 





11,377 











74427 






















































































1861. 
Number Houses | Popula- | Popula- 
of Population.|' per tion per | tion per 
Houses. Acre, Acre. | House. 
294: E723} 120 19 (ose 
3,444 | 21,297 | 2°50 | 15°46 | 618 
4,948 | 28,135 | 4°21 | 23°94 | 5°69 
3,412 | 20,333 | 763 | 45°49 | 5°96 
12,098 | 71,488 | 2°72 | 16°06 | 5°19 
§,905 1° 39,834.87 | 24°02 
1,172 | ~8,139 |10°85 | 75°36 
3,651 || 28,696 | EP Soe 278" 36 
2.4907 | "18,3206 | ("fog peaz os 
18,225 | 85,976 | (3°87 | “28-16 
537 3,009 | O12 | 0°68 
953 6,162 | O77 | 4°99 | C470 
807 4,841 | 2°20) 13:23] 00m 
E7GO.|" Vrod3") 1 10) 6°88 | 6°25 
1,326 4,392 || O35 1°97 | 5°56 5 
1,656 | 10,595 | 1°02 | 6°56 | 640 F 
4,742 | 28,970 | O68} 416] 611 
5,279 | 31,979 | 0°46 2°81 | 6°06 | 
1 bly 8,472 | O91 6°88 | 7:58 | 
116 804 | 016 107 | 693m 
1,233 | 9,276 | 062 | 4°69 | 752) 
2,301 | 22,919 | 5°77 | 57°44 | 9:°9Gm 
2,295 | 18,776 | 3°21 | 26°30 | Ome 
5,195") 24,502 | O95 4°28 | 7 -Ga 
9,024 | 75,473 | 1:40 | 11°69 | 8°36 | 
359,421 |2,803,989| 4°83 | 37°67 | 7°80 
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per Acre and per House, 1841 to 1881— Contd. 





1871. 








Registration Sub-Districts. Registration Districts. 


























































































































Number Houses | Population | Population 
of Population. per per per 
Houses. Acre. Acre. House. 
646 4,041 0°45 2°79 GLb. Uittlwichey setectesciiha sc. 26. Camberwell 
5,000 31,254 3°63 | 22°68 6°25 | 2. Camberwell 
7,031 42,160 5°98 | 35°88 6°00 | 3. Peckham 
5,095 23,08 Tb] L140 e578 6°64 | 4. St. George 
Bi.fi2 | 121,306 S99 | rot 6:26 | Total 
8,523 BlU7 tA 5°41 | 34°10 6°30] 1. St-»Paul, Deptford” ........ 27. Greenwich 
1,006 6,474 OSL crow 6°44 | 2. St. Nicholas, Deptford 
3,714 Brox, | 12710) 68°51 5°66 | 3. Greenwich, west 
2,928 19,378 2°05 13°58 6°62 | 4. e east 
16,171 | 100,600 4°73 | 29°44 6°22 | Total 
784: 45539 0:18 1°03 DO a LDA, eat Aes 28. Lewisham 
1,646 10,493 1:33 8°50 6°37 | 2. Lee (ex-Kidbrooke) 
959 5,947 262 | >: 168 6:20 | 3. Lewisham (part of) 
2,605 16,440 1°63 10°27 6°31 
-| 2,099 eta he 0°56 3°08 549 | 4, Lewisham Village 
3,060 19,065 1:89 | 11°80 623 | 5. Sydenham 
7,764 | 47,018 | 112] 676 | 6:06 
8,548 ints, 0°75 Ngo 6°03 | Total 
1,188 7,699 0°97 6°25 6°48 |. Charlton ............... Rai cnatene 29. Woolwich 
208 1,865 0°28 2°49 8:96 | Kidbrooke Liberty 
1,396 9,564 O71 4°83 6°85 
2,093 17,226 5°25 | 43°17 8:23 | Woolwich Dockyard 
2,558 18,331 3°58 | 25°67 Cabs oF Arsenal 
2,064: { 135027 dice a7° 39 6°31 | Plumstead, east 
2,393 £55232 0°79 { 5°05 6°37 “ west 
4,457 28,259 1°32 8°39 6°34 
10,504: 73,380 LGD] ars 6 6°99 | Total 
414,767 | 3,254,260 | 561 | 43°73 7°79 | Total of London 
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Taste D.—ZLondon. 


Price-WiLuiamMs—The Population of London, 1801-81. [ Sept. 


Houses per Acre, Population per Acre and per House—Contd. 





Registration Districts. 


1. 


bo 


~T 


. Fulham 


. Chelsea 


. St. George’s, 


. Westminster .... 


. Hampstead 


. Pancras 








Kensington 


Oe eer eesevce 


Cee eeweeees 


Hanover Sq. 





. Marylebone .... 





Cceereorones 


Be OO be 


OUR 0 DOS 


moo bo 


sed aa 


AOobpwnwr 


. Kensington Town 
. Brompton tian s. ctecraecss 


. Chelsea, south 


. Hanover Square 
sAM ayia ee hire see ete. 
. Belgrave 
. St. John, Westminster .. 


. St. Anne, Soho 


. All Souls 
. Cavendish Square 
; RELOCLORY. sticeeee attracts tee 


. Christchurch 
. St. John 


. Regent’s Park 
. Tottenham Court 
. Gray’s Inn Lane 
. Somers Town 
. Camden 
. Kentish 


Registration Sub-Districts. 





St. Mary, Paddington... 
St. John, 


bP) 


Deceenee 


Corr esssoeeersvacees 


. St. Paul’s, Hammersmith 
oo Fala et ccna ott ess 


Cette ener ee aee ones 


Decors serasnee 


north-west........ 
north-east 


3) 


99 FAUT ULLT CODY eeseeees 
Cree =e eee ereteoone 
oe ee reserves 
Ree ir ae 


St. Margaret 


Cece eereenreteveees 


. Golden Square............... 
. Berwick Streeti...7.....- 


St. James’s Square 


eel eoreerreeeeccrccerer: 


Sty Maiev 8 oem ace .co.ey.cooe 


Cee erennarecees 


Pee e este cere eeeaeneenees 


Hampstead <2 evo ome 
ses Neaopegwad asta 


” 


Corer eereneeeerees 








Acres, 


1881. 


791 
441 
1,493 
693 





115 


25095 
1,720 





35996 





304 
2.09 
280 





793 





418 
137 
543 
211 
586 





1,895 
54 
24 
8 


54 
216 


r12 
112 
116 
108 
508 
543 








1,499 





2,248 





410 
144 
154 
183 
165 

1,597 








2,653 


ex-Water,] Number 


8,022 
5,209 
14,085 
6,086 





1,264 


9,272 
5,833 





16,369 





3,298 
3,303 
4,490 


11,091 
1,985 
1,556 
8,036 
3,610 
2,618 


17,805 





1,057 
1,965 
1,263 





4,285 





2.211 
1,725 
2,064 
2,199 
3,475 
4,359 





16,033 


5,873 





4,378 
2,420 
2.956 
3,202 
1,688 
10,057 





24,701 














1881. 
Houses 

Population.} per 
‘ cre. 
69,888 | 10°14 
Bago al tA. 
120,141 | 9°43 
43,010 | 8°78 
276,260) (ng 
7,599 | 6°83 
64,340 | 4°43 
42,900 | 3°40 
114,839 | 4°10 





30,396 | 10°85 
24,925 | 15°80 
32,807 | 16°04 


88,128 | 13°99 














4°75 
11°38 
14°80 
ular 
44.7 


16,862 
13,491 
59,220 
35,496 
24,679 








9°40 


11,608 | 19°57 
18,333.49 13:19 
16,608 | 23°39 


149,748 














46,549 | 19°84 
265759 
14,891 
24,809 
21,118 
335700 
33,633 





19°74 
15°40 
Tia 
20°36 
6°84: 
8°03 











154,910 | 10°70 


450452 





2°61 





10°68 
16°81 
LAD 
17°50 
10°23 

6°30 


39,115 
275729 
30,247 
345369 
17,3 re 
87,487 


236,258 








9°31 














a - || $e S| | 




































































Popula- | Popuia- 
tion per | tion per 
Acre. House. 
88°35 | 8°71 
84°68 WT ea 
80°47 | 8°53 
62°00 1 7707, 
79°10 | 8:09 
41°08 | 601 
30°71 | 6°94 
25°00 | 87-30 
28°74. 4. 07 02 
99°99 | 9°22 
119°26 | 7°55 
12923 7d oe 
trig 7-95 
40°34 | 8°49 
98°47 | 867 
109°06: | 9737 
168°23 | 9°83 
42°11 | 9°43 
79°02 | 841 
21497 | 10:95 
169°75 | 9°33 
307°55 | 13°15 
215°51 | 10°86 
238°92 | 12°10 
132°96 | 863 
213°87 | 12°01 
195°54 | 9°60 
66°34 | 9°70 
61°94 | 7°72 
103°34 | 9°66 
20°22 Ae 
95°40 | 8°93 
192°56 | 11°46 
19641 | 10°23 
187°81 | 10°73 
104°92 | 10°26 
54°78 | 8°70 
89°05 | 9°56 
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TABLE D.—London. 
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Houses per Acre, Population per Acre and per House—Contd. 





Registration Districts. 





9. Islington 


eee ones 


10. Hackney 


11. St. Giles 


12. Strand 


Ore ree wees 


13. Holborn 


ween wees 


(Formerly 
Clerkenwell 
district) 


(Formerly 
St. Luke’s 


district) 


14, London City { 








a 





i 
2 


co NO 


coho eH 


OUR oo Doe 


. West Hackney 


OU be 


Registration Sub-Districts. © 





Islington, west 
east 


eer metenee: 
Peet eeereeee 


39 


Poe er oeronererrreens 


. Stoke Newington 
. Stamford Hill 


. Hackne 


Ce 


Peer eee rarer sereeee 


. St.George, Bloomsbury 
. St. Giles, south 


eee er weee 


north 


eee nee eee 


39 


See tare eeereserene 


Charing Cross 
Dong? A crear. saris 


ee ee 


. St. Mary-le-Strand........ 
. St. Clement Danes........ 


Cee em erererererseses 


. St. George the Martyr 
. Andrew, eastern 


. Saffron Hill 


Cee eerraseesee 








St. James 
Amwell .... 
Goswell Ro 
Old Street 
City Road 


sates Sdeinalalseaales aie 
sees seve csi sles sine 
HorbAnsacneandcdeat 
Ye i eae 


ee ee ee 


ee ee eae 











. Whitecross Street 
BPE OTR’, Stee. as 


FOO OTH OUR ow bo 


. St. Botolph 
a CYIPPLO PALO c.scaneacardnvaes 
. St. Sepulchre 
. St. Bride’s 


Correa eee teeesees 


eee eee eee er 


ee 


Ce ea 


Castle Baynard— 
Castle Baynard............ 

; Christchurch 

Queenhithe 


Core ees enee 


Pedr ereseeceese 







































































































































































re ie 1881. | 
ex-Water, 
Number Houses | Popula- | Popula- 
1881. of Population.| per tion per | tion per 
Houses. Acre. Acre. | House, 
1,222 [13,494 | 121,452 | 11°04 |. 99°39 | 9°00 
1,870 | 20,552 | 161,413 |10°99 | 86°32 | 7°85 
3,092 |34,046 | 282,865 | 11°01 | 91°49 | S31 
589 3,042 | 22,781 | GOl | 38°68 | 6°43 
600 1,508 9,277.1. 201) P1546. |) Oke 
466 5,529 | 37,610 | 11°86 | 80°71 | 6°80 
1,760 $11,146 | 76,911 | 6°33 | 43°70 | 6°90 
419 | 5,751 | 39,883 | 18°73 | 95°19 | 6°93 
3,834 |27,476 | 186,462 | 717 | 48°63 | 6°79 
172 | 1,864 | 16,681 | 15°28 | 136°73 | 8°95 
64 | 1,000 | 14,864 | 15°63 | 232°25 | 14°86 
59 1,098 | 13,837 |18°61 | 234°53 | 12°60 
245 | 3,962 | 45,382 | 16°17 | 185°23 | 11-45 
248 | (Not given separately) 
38 T7164 514, 4080) 2 6:00) 65735, LOO 
56 773 a ERS Le OU) |. F34° 204), Gree 
61 802 8,559 | 13°15 | 140°31 | 10°67 
AOR aCOL 324,682 we Sly | 82-33 | 1ORe 
104 | 1,637 | 18,671 | 15°74 | 179°53 | 11°41 
a3 869 | 10,706 | 26°33 | 324°42 | 12°32 
60 732 6,533 | 12°20 | 108°88 | 8°92 
ayo L950 | 97.6160 | 26°44: | 239°9.48 98 
83 1,631 | 19,281 | 19°65 | 232°30 | 11°82 
Oe Se PepkbO | Pa.7590 (LS by CEI Osos eee 
gI 1,924 | £7,506 | 21°14 | 192°38 | 9:10 
51 | 1,260 | 11,541 | 24°71 | 22629 | 916 
Ve 1,894 | 18,628 | 26°31 | 258°72 | 9°84 
23 830 9,217 | 25°15 | 279°31 | 1110 
79 817 7,463 |10°34 | 94°47 | 9138 
812 115,143 | 151,835 | 18°65 | 18699 | 10°03 
83 1,262 | 11,174 | 15°20 | 134°63 | 8°85 
66 810 4,193 | 12°27 | 108'99 | 8°88 
48 487 5,358 | 10°15 | 111°62 | 11°00 
83 893 8,396 | 10°76 | 101739 | 9°40 
55 323 2,890 | 5°87 | 52°55 | 8°95 
73 454 | 3,941 | 622 | 53°99 | 8°68 
83 583 3,154) |. 7°02.) 38"oo 166 4 
211 | 1,360 9,985 | 645 | 47°32 | 7°34 
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TABLE D.—JZondon. 





Registration Districts. 


15. Shoreditch ... 


16. Bethnal Green 


17. Whitechapel 


18. St. George-in- 


the-East 


19. Stepney 


20. Mile End Old 


ee eeenoee 


Pricge-Wittiams—The Population of London, 1801-81. [ Sept. 








co bo 











. Holywell 
. St. Leonards 
. Hoxton New Town........ 


whe 


OU 


. Green 


Laan 


metooduian stielie 
. Aldgate 


D OVP o bo 


1. 
2. 
. St. John 


ales 
. Ratcliffe 
. Limehouse 


ngs 
uppe 
. Mile E 


Registration Sub-Districts. 











. Allhallows, Barking 
VW Broad: Streetwss sewn 


eo ey 


Pee e reer eee ne ee teteraee 


Pewee eer eeereee 


» Old Town 
Merges west 
d 


; east 


beeen cree teresereees 


Dota k Reece teen cee 


Artillery 
Spitalfields 


Sree ew aenv eres cone 


eee recarsoarane 


. Mile End New Town .... 
. Whitechapel, north........ 


Church .... 


ee eereee 


St. Mary pd Ma he ae 
St. Pauli 


eee ces ceeseses voeeees 


een enna eee eoeee 


Shadwell 


re es 
Pee eee se eerereeeceion 


er ee 


ween eeeeeeceresoeee 


Mile End Old Town, } 
Sone, Sees eo 
nd Old mad 


lower 


Ferm ee eee eeeeresaseerere 


Pee e ner en nee eerereee 


Houses per Acre, Population per Acre and per House---Contd. 











































































































































































































la 1881. 
ex- Water, 
Number Houses | Popula- | Popula- 
1881. of Population.| per tion per | tion per | 
Houses. Acre. Acre. | House. 
82 741 3,681 | 9°04 | 44°89 | 4:97 
95 1,009 5,652 |10°62.| 59°49 | 5°60 
668 6,562 | 51,439 | 9°82 | 77°01 | 7:84 
67 945 4,376 |14°10 | 110°09 | (788 
74 2,176 | 14,967 | 29°41 | 202°26 | 688 
127 3,159 | 29,937 | 24°87 | 235°72 | 9°48 
Lu 3,296 | 28,036 | 28°66 | 243°79 | 851 
128 ) + ; : 
ae 5,580 | 46,275 | 22°23 | 184°36 | 829 
634 |15,156 | 126,591 | 23°91 | 599°67 | 835 7 
140 3,774 | 29,738 | 26°96 | 21241 | 7°88 
374 6,051 | 47,932 | 16°18 | 12816 | 7ae 
131 4,899 | 29,981 | 83°58 | 228°86 | 6°82 
93 2,382 | 19,310 | 25°61 | 207°63 | S12 
438 |16,606 | 126,961 | 22°50 | 1472°03 | 7°65 
2 Not given separately. 
77 2,008 | 22,585 | 26°01 | 293°31 | 11°28 
58 | 1,690 | 15,473 | 29°14 | 266-78 | 9:16 
59 1,244 | 10,001 | 21°08 | 169°66 | 800 
46 872 7,489 | 18°96 | 162°81-) 8°59 
51 1,110 9,713 | 21°76 | 190°45 | 875 
8I 609 6,102 | 7521 75°33 | LOM 
392 7,528 | 71,363 | 20°24 | 191°84 | 9°48 
62-4 2,388 | 18,125 | 87°63 1292°34 | 27a 
84 2,680 | 20,622 | 31°31 | 245°50 | 7°84 
67 818 8,410 | 12°21 | 125°52 | 10°28 
22 5,781 | 47,157 | 27-14 | 221-40 | 6i8 
99 1,444 | 10,398 |14°59 | 105°00 | 720 
108 2,125 | 16,107 | 19°68 | 149714 | 7°58 
214 4,435 | 32,041 | 20°72 | 149°72 | 7°22 
421 8,004 | 58,643 | 19°01 |139°06 | 73L 
189 5,099 | 37,960 | 26°98 | 200°84 | 744 
484 8,940 | 67,653 | 18°47 |139°78 | 7°57 
673 |14,089 | 105,613 | 20°86 | 156°93 | 7°52 
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Taste D.—London. Houses per Acre, Population per Acre and per House—Contd. 





Registration Districts. 


Registration Sub-Districts. 


Acres, 
ex- Water, 
1881. 


a 


21. Poplar 


teeeeseeeeee 


22. St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark 


23. St. Olave, 
Southwark 


24. Lambeth 


25. Wandsworth 








SIMI Wr 


. Bow 


. Christchurch 


. Kennington, Ist 


. Clapham 

. Battersea 
. Wandsworth 
. Putney 
. Streatham 


Pee meee emer r ewe eet eteeenee 


een eereeeeereree Sisees 


Ome e rere e renew etre weeeene 


St. Saviour’s 
Kent Road 
Borough Road 
London se, 
Trinity, Newington........ 
St. Peter’s, Walbrook... 


B-Sts Mary a. 2. eet 


ee ee 


. St. Olave, Southwark .... 
. St. John, Horsleydown 

. Leather Market 
. St. Mary Magdalen 
. St. James, Bermondsey 
. Rotherhithe 


Serve eeeeee 


Se ee ris 


Pete eet e eee erereees 


. Waterloo Road, 1st....... 


2nd ws 


3 Lambeth Church, Ist... 


2nd... 


2nd 


Cece eer e ree eeesseesees 


errr err 


ee ee ee ee 


eer O eee reece esenes 


Peewee ee eeeareeees 








526 
587 





yee 
1,004 





233% 

















77 
£27 
103 

64 
Lig 
146 
318 
167 





1,119 


56 
69 





1,33! 


69 
100 
162 
186 
4.90 
498 

1,430 
1,009 





35942 





E537 
217.0 
2,405 
2,215 
3,465 





11,392 
































































































































1881. 

Number Houses | Popula- | Popula- 
of Population.| per tion per | tion per 
Houses. Acre. Acre. | House. 
5,009 | 37,074 | 9°52 | 7048 | 7:40 
8,241 | 64,359 | 14°04 | 109°64 | 7°81 
13,250) 461,433 6)41890 |) 9x43, 7 64 
W225 BS .OF7t F20. | 54°86.) Oe 
20 475 | 156,510 | 9°67 | 73°93 | 764 
1,419 | 13,663 {18°43 | 177°44 | 9°63 
2,046 | 14,999 |16°11 | 11810 | 7°38 
2,638 | 21,381 | 25°61 | 207°58 | 810 
1,880°| 15,953 | 29°38 | 249°26 | 8°49 
2,243 | 21,318 |19°17 | 182°20 | 9°53 
3,487 | 26,672 | 23°88 | 182°68 | 7°65 
7,718 | 59,555 | 2427 |184°28 | 7°72 
2,770 | 21,623 | 16°59 | 129748 | 781 
24,201 | 195,164 | 21°63 |174°41 | 8°06 
350 2,028 | 6:25 | saom pe oGn 
1,174 8,928 | 17°01 | 129°39 | 7°60 
2,282 | 16,300] 24°54 | 175°27 | 714 
2,014 | 15,669 | 14°18 |110°34 | 7°78 
6,787 | 54,683 | 17°31 | 139°50 | 8°06 
4,847 | 36,024 | 8°87 | 62°22 | 7°43 
17,404: | 134,632 | 131) \-1oste, een 
1,899 | 15,195 | 28°34 | 226°79 | 8:00 
1,890 | 16,351 }18'90 | 163517) Oo 
2,253 | 19,876 |13°91 | 122°69 | 8°82 
4,689 | 39,859 | 25°21 |214'29 | 8°50 
6,390 |. 45,232 | 13°04} 92°31 | 7°08 
ROOD |. 3653324).11'23. |) Joos (Gan 
9,847 | 62,337.) 6°89 | 43°04) Gas 
2,841 | 19,017 | 2°82 | 18°85 | 6°69 
35,404 | 253,699 | 898 | 64°36 | 717 
5,604 | 36,380 | 4°93 | 32°00 | 6°49 
14,605 | 107,262 | 6°73 | 49°43 | 7°34 
4,249 | 28,004 | 1°77 | 11°64 | 6°59 
2,123 | 13,235 | O'96 5°98 | 623 
4,167 | 25,553 | 1°20 ome Os 
30,748 | 210,434 | 2°70 | 18°47 | 6°84: 


nr ee eee I 
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Tasie D.—London. Houses per Acre, Population per Acre and per House—Contd, 





Registration Districts. 


26. Camberwell .... 





27. Greenwich . 


28. Lewisham 


29. Woolwich 





wm Cb 


Ot 


1. Dulwich 
2. Camberwell 
oh 

4, St. George 


. St. Paul, Deptford 
. St. Nicholas, Deptford... 
. Greenwich, west 


. Eltham 


. Lewisham Village .... 
. Sydenham 


Registration Sub-Districts. 


sp tiie, RTE So 


Peer a ewe ee eer eeeeenerees 


eee eee ey 


eee eeeee 


Oe erereeenes 


east 


oer ereseras 


9 


ee ee ee) 


armen ween aero eereeeeraeae 


. Lee (ex-Kidbrooke) 
. Lewisham (part of).... 


Semen t eee ener eens 


a eas 


Charlton 
Kidbrooke Liberty........ 


eee re rr 


Woolwich Dockyard .... 

,, Arsenal 
Plumstead, east 
west... 


9 


Total 


Sener eee eee enee 


Total of London 


er eeonee 


Acres, 
ex- Water, 
1881. 


1,450 
1,378 
1,175 

447 





4,450 





1,575 
108 
307 

1,427 





3,417 





























1881. 
Numb Houses 
of Population.| per 
Houses. Acre. 
862 5,590 | 0°59 
9,217 |) 69,104 1.5 00 
10467] 95,089 4616 
6,470 | 50,810 | 14°47 
27,316 | 186,593 | 614 
11,428] 76,752] 7°26 
1,096 7,901 | 10°15 
3,748 | 21,972) 12°21 
3,499] 24,608] 2°45 
TOSI sieeeee oie 





























989 5,287| 0°22 
2,264) 14,435] 1°88 
1,184 Se zane LO 
3,098 |. 21,559| 2:12 
3,402} 19,865} ° O'9OL 
4,168} 26,076] 2°58 

10,968| 67,500] 1°58 
LRO5T TS Fe.2276 eel iD 
























































Popula- | Popula- 
tion per | tion per: 
Acre. House. 

4°23 | 6°48 
42°89 | 6°41 
60°45 | 6°60 
113°647 | 773m 
41°93 | 6°83 
48°73 | 6°71 
93°56 | 
71°57. | oe 
17°24 | 
38°41 | 6°63 























1°32 | Om 
11°70 | (67am 
19°46 | 6:28 
13°47 | 6°34 
5°31 | 5:34 
16°14 | 6°26 
g'70 | 615 
6°45 | 618 








1,361) 8,764] 111) 712 | 6-44 
257 2,166| O34] 2°90 | 8:48 
1,618| 10,930] O82) 552 | Gate 
2,287| 17,617) 5°73) 44°15 ) ae 
2,544) 19,048] 3°56] 26°68 | 749 
2,328 | f 14,009 | [ 6°67 eee 6°02 
2,920 Laserat } 0°97 || 6°38 || 67o8 
5.2481 33,250] 1:56|° 9°88 laa 
11,697} 80,845] 1°81] 12°52 | 69L 
EE 
486,186 |3,816,4831 6°53] 51°28 | 7°80 
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Population of London (1881). 











Population per Acre. 





Registration Districts. Sub-Districts. aa Population, | ~ - 
Water. 1881. 1861. | 1871. | 1881. 






































Districts where the Population is Decreasing. Acres. 
St. George’s, Hanover Squure — 1,895] 149,748 | 82 82 79 
DENTS EEL a0. 00,502.50 seesseeeeees — 216 46,549 | 244 | 237 216 
METI IOMIO. 7.0.05.000040-0.scenesseeenee a 1,499| 154,910 | 108 | 106 103 
MIE nas ec-- oes ess. cesceesecsecsseese _ 245 45,382 | 221 | 219 185 
PI oo on neato: 50000 oe ocescedenves — 403 33,582 | 120 | 103 83 
ie 2rsc se. c5 ese serscsnen se — 812| 151,835 | 206 | 201 187 
TIE ote... seccecccesncs soon eves - 668 51,439 | 170 | 114 7 
TN coho 5n0 0. Sets. escenccsonceeees ~ 634] 126,591 | 204 | 201 200 
SS) oe 372| 471,363 -}-212- |-206 192 
St. George-in-the-East ............ — 213 47,157 | 230 | 226 221 





6,857| 878,556 


— average} 128 


‘Sub-Districts of other Districts in which ‘the Popu- 
lation is Decreasing. 


MTN oa- ass cecececncesessscores St. John, Paddington ...| 441 37,330 | 81 86 84 
BME ATIOTAG ..c.5.0.0:,00ccseccesecsseeesees Tottenham Court........... 144 27,729 | 204 | 204 193 
os susensvossiesedeoasea sess Somers Town  ...........000. 183 34,369 | 213 | 210 188 

I esncescassetscetvesceaiis Cameo safersrere « 165 17,311 ‘| rg ‘| 109 105 
eeertA) GITCON .....-.........0...00005- Hackney Road ................ 140 29,738 | 188 | 213 212 
BI escecscccsedsonediscesss 3 PLOWS og haraee ss 93 19,310 | 231 | 229 208 
MEM. ,-.coscecsesconsonsesseess Shad well Mh. cenc:..cee 99 10,395 | 127 | 118 10% 
oe vicscntconceacencsscseseess FRAC CIM sercesscttiacdiohcves ss 108 16,107 | 156 | 149 149 
Mile End Old Town................ Western Division............ 18g 37,960 ‘| 179 | 202 201 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark Christchurch .......... cee. 94 13,663 +} 222 189 77 
+ PEPOAVIOUl BF...:/iecaees, 137 14,999 | 150 | 123 118 

% Borough Road ................ 64| ‘15,958 | 260 | 260 249 

St. Olave, Southwark St. Olavew tice ne 56 3,028 | 137 78 54 
ee St. John, Horsleydown... 69 8,928 |} 165 | 152 129 
- ....| Leather Market. ........... 93'| 16,300 |] 180 | 180 ia 

SS St. Mary, Magdalen........ 142 15,669 | 116 111 110 
Teese sssesssesesseccossceses: Waterloo Road, 2nd ....) 100 16,351 | 186 | 185 164 





2,290| 335,140 | — |average| 146 


— | — | | 


LOGBL S etentecrccons 9,147'| 1,218,696 — average} 133 


Districts where the Population is above Average per 
: Acre, and Increasing. 
Beeremer OT... ..ceoocee:. _— 3,418 | 270,369 























64 y] 
el — 793 88,128 $0 90 lt : 
St. Pancras............ a a i. _ 2,653| 236,258 75 83 89 
ecto ae. ........:.... a 3,092 | 28/,865 50 69 gt 

| Bethnal*Greenysi..::................ — ‘| 738] 126,961 | 142 | 168 172 
/ i... ie — 421 58,543 | 134 | 137 139 
Mile End Old Town ......00000..... — 673| 105,613 | 109 | 138 157 
(i —- 2,117| 156,510 37 55 74 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark ....... — 1,119} 195,164 | 1565 156 174 
‘St. Olave, Southwark ........... _— | 1,331] 134,632 7 92 101 
occ csecmsoeese — 3,942 | 253,699 | 41 63 64 
20,297 | 1,908,742 — | average 94° 
Deduct Sub-Districts in which Population is Decreasing | 2,290| 335,140 — He 146 
18,007 | 1,573,602 — | average 87 
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Population of London (1881) —Contd. 
EE 


Population per Acre. 
































Ka ee Area, Populations: jee 
Registration Districts. Sub-Districts. ex- 1981 . 

Water. : 1861. | 1871. | 1881. 

Districts where Population below the Average per Acre, | Acres. 

and Increasing Rapidly. 

Marth fidnl Mee eee dos Messpesdeo ayedeinags — 3,996| 114,839 10 17 29 
Hampstead ..........ceccssseseceressseees = 2,248 45,452 9 14 20 
Hackney «...2......:scsssesnneesesnoorees — 3,834| 186,462 22 33 49 
VV aI SWOPE (c:orcpsners-teveetestodneys — 11,392] 210,434 6 11 18 
ADI DEY Wiel. sho sctwseg nots fedtbateo sn ee — 4,450} 186,593 16 25 42 
COON WIC es ices izes bs Sehercnvee: _ 3,417] 131,238 25 29 38 
re WIS DOIN ie5-4. scocsoysesetectpheebenhogs a 11,377 73,327 3 5 6 
TW O01 WICH 42... dos. <ncassned, octtendeoepas- — 6,459 80,845 12 11 13 
47,173 | 1,029,185 — | average | 21°81 


TT 

















Summary. 
ae pep a a 
Average 
Acres. Number. Population 
per Acre. 
10. Districts where population is diminish- 6,867 878,556 128 
DYLG cn ea gts Meee cade dues thas oensoResopeientuarerss 
Sub-districts where the population is . 
diminishing in the 8 districts where 2,290 335,140 146 
the population as a whole is still 
TAGVOA ST Ber tanch ge sg: iris geo s saved Venassenet 





9,147 1,213,696 i ee? 
11. Districts where population is en 











the average per acre and increasing, 18,007 1,573,602 87 
exclusive of the above sub-districts : f 
where the population is diminishing 
8. Districts where the population is 
below the average per acre, and 475173 1,029,185 ie | 
INCEUSING TAPLGLY | s.0sctvetsncsoonsecesaseeens | 
29 94,427 3,816,483 15 


anne 
} 
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TasLeE E.— Population of London... Tablé showing the Decennial Rates — 
of Increase of the’ Poputation from 1801 to 1881. 








Amount 
Decade. Population. of Increase per: 
Decade. 
|.) ae 958,863 — 
“SRW, RAAB 1,138,815 179,952’ 
1d WR Se an ee 1,378,947 240,132 ° 
“SE EE Ue 1,654,994 276,047 
2 Beale 1,948,417 293,423 
BO LEB recs: 2,362,236 413,819 
JO ee 2,803,989 441 753 
ri C2 hal ana 3,254,260 450,271 
“tok VE Aone 3,816,483 562,223 
2,857,620 
SAS CN hong laste oocindin cet ves pe Sc sloni vrs lets 








Average (initial and terminal years) 





8)150°89 





Rite of Increase 
per Decade. 


Per cnt. 


18°77 
21°09 
20°02: 
19°73 
1215244 
18°70 
16°06 
19°28 





18°86 


ee 


18°84. 


Decrement 
in the 
Rate of Increase. 





Per cnt. 


—11:96 
—1412 
+ 7°60 





—18°48 





— 616 





—- 6°65 





TABLE F.—Estvmate of the Future Increase of the Population of London (to 
an Average Density of 94 People per Acre.. See Table X,.p..381). 





Based on Average Rate of Increase 
from 1801 to 1881, viz., 18°86 per Cent. 





per Decade. 
‘Amount of | Rate 
Decade.| Population. |' Increase of Decade. 
from 1881. |Increase, 
on Per cnt. 
1881....| 3,816,000 ie — | 1881.... 
91...) 4,536,000 |, 720,000 | 18°86 dee 
1901....| 5,392,000 856,000 5 2b Pee 
*11....) 6,409,000 | 1,017,000 3 91. 
17....| 7,109,000 700,000 ¥ wea tye 
8,293,000 

















Based on Average Decremental Rate of Increase 
from 1851 to 1881-86, viz., 6:16-per Cent. 


per Decade. 
Decreased 
Amount Rate 
Population. of of Increase 
Increase — 6°16 
‘ | per Decade. 
Per cnt. 
3,816,000 oad — 
4,432,000) 616,000} 16°13 
5,100,000] 668,000} 15°06 
5,817,000] 717,000} 14°06 
6,580,000]. 763,000] 13°12 
975052,000| 472,900 a 
3,236,000 


TABLE G.—Population and Increase per Cent. per Decade of the Population 
of London, Liverpool, and Manchester between 1801 and 1881. 








Population. dog Population. 

LEU RAR a 958,863 — 82,295 
ERE. 1,138,815 | 18°77 104,104 
ay shes fac’ 1,378,947 21:09 138,354 
0 eee 1,654,994 | 20°02 201,751 
ee oe 1,948,417 17°73 286,487 
otc et agin 2,362,236 | 21°24 3755955 
BB tos Vets scvoa: 2,803,989 | 18°70 443,938 
“SESS ee 3,254,260 | 16°06 | 493,405 
BE De visvvetvesnouss 3,816,483 | 17°28 552,508 





London. 








Liverpool. 









Increase 


26°50 
32°90 
45°82 
42°00 
31°23 
18°08 
11°13 
11°98 


per Cent. 











Manchester. 

Population. secaa 
91,130 18°68 
129,035 41°60 
187,022 44°93 
242,983 29°92 
PEG 30°14 
357:979 | 13:21 
383,343 7°22 
3932585 204 
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‘Taste H.—London (in Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent). 





































































Rate of Rate of Rate of [Rate of 
County. y801, ( 1811. | me | 1821. | ne | 2881. | In- .| 1840.) 
CTERBE. crease. crease. | crease, 
a — | 
: : Per cnt. Per cnt. Per ent. |Pr. cut. 
ee Mid-1| 746718] 69,634| 16-46 |1,045,711| 20°25 }1,245,184] 19°08 [1,444,999 16-05 
London (in Surrey) | 161,642 | 202,941] 25°55] 259,714) 27°97] 327,820) 26°23] 399 247. 2177 
» (in Kent)..| 50,503] 66,240) 33°16] 73,522] 10°99] 81,990] 11°52] 104,171) 27°05 
— | |_| —___|—_—_]|—___|_]_____=@ 
Total of London....| 958;863 |1,138,815| 18°77 [1,878,947] 21°09 |1,654,994) 20°02 [1,948,417, 17°73, 
‘ Rate of R f Rate of Rat 3 
t a 
County. 1861.) 8 otc | SOI Verret «| ey Lee Ta 
crease. crease. crease. crease, 
(al fas: = : —__ 
om : Percent Per cnt. Per cnt. Per ent. 
eas Mid- 1} 1 745,601 | 20°80] 2,030,814 | 16°34] 2,286,568 | 12°60] 2,550,556 | 11°55 
London (in Surrey) | 482,485 | 20°84] 579,748 | 20°17] 742,155 | 28:01] 980,522 | 32°12 
» (in Kent)..) 184,200 | 28°83] 193,427 | 44°14] 225,537 | 16°60} 285,405 | 26°60 
Total of London....| 2,362,236 | 21°24] 2,808,989 | 18°70] 3,254,260 | 16°06] 3,816,483 | 17°28 





2 


TaBs.e J.— Population of: the following extra-Metropolitan Parishes in 1871 and 1881. 


aan 














Bete Civil Parish Number | 70tal Population. 
Registration ; 
mere or QU NE SS 
Sub-District. 3 
Township. 1881. In 1871. | In 3881. 
North of \the Thames. 
Tottenham ........) Tottenham ........ 22,864 | 46,456 
Walthamstow....| Walthamstow .... 10,692 | 21,715 
Leyton... .| Wanstead. ........ 5y119 9,414 
West Ham ........ Little Ilford G75 993 - 
NEE yhesste East Ham ........ 45334 Silene 
Saas ‘West Ham ......... 62,919 |128,953 
Dey ton Wires: ae Low Leyton 10,794 | 23,016 
A CEON Secret eatae, AClON &. nc-teccne *8;306 | 17,126° 
Hampton ........ Teddington ....... 4,063 6,599 
Brentford _........ Ealing ec, sont 18,187 | 25,4386 
Acton saiesecssaiess: Hanwellesg.iac 35766 5,178 
South of | the Thames ....0.. 
Wimbledon........ Wimbledon ........ ‘9,087 | 15,950 
Croydon. ..........- Croydont.:.2..26. 55,652 | 78,953 
te ae Penge Hamlet..... 770 | 13,202 | 18,650 
Mortlake............ Barnes: iin..4-.5- 940 4,197 6,001 
5 * Mortlake ............ 1,883 5,119 6,330 





Number , Increase per Cent. of 


of Persons Population. 


per Acre 


in 1881. Between Between 


1861 and 1871.|i871 and 1881. 


——— 





10 ,| .72°73 10314 
«| O54 103°10 
5 86°69 83°90 
‘I 13:63 47° 10 
4 91°43 124°11 
28 64°15 104°95 
10 11681 113°23 
7] 63°60 106°19 
5 243°45 62°42 
4 52°05 39°86 
5 40°16 37°49 
5 93°66 75°53 
8 84-03 41°87 
24 163°25 41°27 
6 77°91 42°98 
3 35°49 23°66 
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Discussion on Mr; R. Price-W1ixiiAMs’s PAPER. - 


Tae Cuarrman (Dr. T. Graham Balfour; F.R.S.) said he was sure 
they would all join with’ him in giving a'‘cordial vote of thanks to 
Mr. Price-Williams for his paper. The labour ‘involved in its 
preparation must have*been very great indeed, and the results had 
been very clearly and intelligently placed‘ before them. In esti- 
mating the number of houses to the: acreage; the water area had 
very properly been excluded, but it was‘a question whether public 
parks and commons ought not also to have been excluded. Ground 
where it was impossible to build houses ought not to be estimated 
in the acreage that was likely to be occupied by inhabited houses; 
and although it would make no difference in a statement of the 
increase of the population comparing the period of one census with 
the period of another in that district, it certainly would vitiate any 
comparison between adjoining districts if the one had a very large 
portion of public ground, such for instance as Wimbledon, Putney, 
and Wandsworth Commons, and the other had no public ground at 
all, and in fact was occupied entirely by houses. It was therefore 
a matter for consideration whether in drawing up these tables, it 
would not have been better to have omitted not only the water but 
also those portions of land upon which, by Act’ of Parliament or 
otherwise, the building of houses was prohibited. 


Dr. G. B. Lonestarr thought a comparison of the diagrams of 
Liverpool and Manchester with that of London, although they were 
upon the same scale, involved a serious fallacy, since an addition 
of say 10,000 people to Manchester might mean at a certain period 
an increase of 20 per cent., whereas a: like addition of 10,000 to 
London might only be an increase of I'per'cent. It was always 
necessary in comparing rates graphically to calculate out the 
percentages, and then plot them out upon the same vertical’ scale, 
so that the ordinates should be proportional to the rates of increase, 
and not to the gross numbers. Of course the population of 
Manchester had increased very much more rapidly than‘the small 
angle shown in the diagram would lead them to believe. The paper 
was one of extraordinary interest. There wasno such colléction of 
human beings in the world as London, and therefore any paper 
which dealt so exhaustively as the one before them with the great 
question of the population of London, had an interest extending far 
beyond the limits of England, and even beyond the limits of the 
British Empire. In a paper read at the Health Exhibition, he 
(Dr. Longstaff) had endeavoured to give some idea of the pheno- 
menal size of the metropolis, by showing that London far exceeded 
in population not only Paris, the city that came nearest to it, but 
Scotland, Switzerland, and even our colonies at the Antipodes. It 
had double the population of Norway, Servia, of Greece, nearly 
double that of Denmark. Its inhabitants were three times as 
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numerous as those of New York or Berlin. London contained 
‘more people than Paris, Berlin, and Brussels'taken together, while 
‘it more than doubled the united inhabitants of New York and the 
‘neighbouring cities of Brooklyn, Hoboken, and Jersey City. The 
problem therefore that Mr. Price-Williams had been considering, 
namely,‘the growth and distribution of this enormous amount of 
people on a comparatively small acreage, was unique. With regard 
‘to the question of recreation spaces in London, a very important 
point had been raised by'the chairman. He (Dr. Longstaff) was 
born in ‘that remarkable district of Wandsworth, and had seen the 
every unhappy spectacle of the increase of population in that district. 
The parish of Wandsworth appeared to have increased but slightly 
‘in comparison with Battersea, from the fact that a large portion of 
Wimbledon Common, and what little the railway companies had 
‘left of Wandsworth Common, was included in the parish of Wands- 
worth. They would be glad to hear that Battersea would not 
increase in the present decaile as it had increased in the last, for it 
was getting filled up, and the area now left available for building 
was small. Although the population of Battersea had increased 
enormously, building had increased still more, and there were more 
empty houses in Battersea than in any other partof London. The 
question of estimating the possible density of population was a 
complex one, and every district must be taken by itself; very much 
depended upon the way in which it was originally laid out. A 
district like Battersea, laid out for the greater part in rows of small 
houses, showed a very rapid increase at first, but a maximum was 
very soon reached. In Putney, on the other hand, where the 
houses were of a better class, the growth was less rapid at first, 
but would be continued much longer, because the time would come 
when the detached and semi-detached houses would be pulled down 
and replaced .by continuous houses. It must also have a distinct 
influence upon‘the density of the population in the future that in 
somedistricts such as Streatham, the proportion of fifty or sixty-foot 
roads was much greater than in the poorer districts. Then, on the 
other hand,in these new suburbs, although they had fortunately 
large commons, there were as a rule no squares and no small play- 
grounds, and there was every reason to suppose that the population 
would ultimately be very large indeed. Some parts of London had 
reached the maximum, and then more or less rapidly dwindled; but 
they must not necessarily believe that that diminution would go on, 
or that the like would occur in every place. Hvery one must have 
observed the recent tendency to erect all new buildings of a much 
greater height than those that preceded them, and it was to be 
hoped that the recommendations of the Royal Commission which 
had recently reported, would lead to some useful legislation against 
these high dwellings, otherwise ultimately the result would be a 
condition somewhat approaching that of Paris, where the density 
was very much greater than in London. The Waterloo Road sub- 
district quoted by Mr. Price-Williams was a proof of this. There 
they found, owing to the demolition made by railway companies, 
the population. had diminished, but the density had afterwards 
increased again, principally owing to the operations of the Peabody 
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Trust, which succeeded in putting more people upon an acre than 
anybody else. Another point influencing the possible density of a 
district was its suitability for residence or trade. A river frontage 
would not probably ever reach a great density in the future, on 
account of its great advantages for trade. The same would apply 
to the neighbourhood of goods depdts. On the other hand, low 
land far away from the river would probably support an immense 
population, because it would never be selected by the better classes 
for residence. He thought there was reason to hope that the pre- 
sent growth of London was not so rapid as it had been during the 
past decade. The official birth-rate rose from 34°5 in 1871 to 36:2 
in 1880, showing a steady and continuous increase, a phenomenon 
which was generally considered to indicate that the population was 
increasing more rapidly than the registrar-general had estimated ; 
and when the census was taken, it was im fact discovered that the 
population was nearly 125,000 beyond the estimate, which accounted 
for an increase of 1°2 in the birth-rate. Since 1881 the birth-rate 
had steadily diminished from 34°6 in 1881, to 33°7 in 1884; this was 
probably an indication that the population was not increasing so 
rapidly as in the last decade. The registrar-general estimated the 
increase of population since the census up to the present date at 
248,000, but he (Dr. Longstaff) thought it was only 153,000, so 
that he believed it to be over estimated at ithe present moment by 
95,000. 


Professor Leone Levi said they were greatly indebted to 
Mr. Price- Williams for his wery valuable and he might say exceed- 
ingly laborious paper. It must have:cost him a great deal of time 
to prepare uot.only the paper and figures, but also the magnificent 
diagrams which he had placed before them. It was a great gift 
to a Society to have such a paper and such illustrations as they 
had been favoured with. The population of London bore a pro- 
portion of about 9% to that of the United Kingdom, a larger 
proportion probably than in any other capital in Europe, that is 
to say, 3,800,000 to 36,000,000. In the calculation of the possible 
increase of London, had Mr. Price-Williams properly estimated 
the possibility of a relative increase in the population of the United 
Kingdom? because if the population of the United Kingdom by 
emigration or any other circumstances, should not increase in the 
same proportion as heretofore, the population of London might 
not increase in the same proportion. That was an element that 
had not been dealt with in the paper. Allusion had been made to 
the relation of London to Paris. Paris had 2,300,000, and London 
3,800,000. The relative increases of the two capitals showed that 
London in 1811 had 1,800,0co, so that in 1881 the increase was 
235 per cent., whereas Paris in 1817 had 714,000, and its popula- 
tion was now 2,269,000, showing an increase of I11 per cent., but 
upon a smaller number. The population of Paris was increasing 
rapidly, whereas the population of the whole country was station- 
ary. It was an important fact that whilst London had a density 
of 50 persons to an acre, Paris had a density of 118 persons to an 
acre. London therefore stood much better in that respect, and yet 
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Paris was apparently the brighter and healthier capital. Its 
temperature was better, the air clearer, and the atmosphere not so 
dense with smoke. He found however that the number of persons 
per house was much larger in London than:in Paris. In London 
there were 7°41 per house in 1841, and 7°84 in 1881. In Paris the 
number per house, meaning by it a flat or a ménage, was 3 persons. 
It was an important fact that the density was increasing in 
London in: proportion to the population, that there were a larger 
number of persons in: each house now than there were forty years 
ago. The mortality in Paris: was greater than in London. In 
1881 it was. 25°30 as against 21°73. ITllegitimacy was less in 
London than in Paris, and much less certainly than in many other 
capitals in Europe. It was: gratifying to find that education was 
increasing iniLondon. Before the Education Act of 1870 London 
compared badly with: Paris and other large towns on the continent, 
but it was not so now; the number’of persons capable of writing 
their names on the marriage register was very much larger than 
it used to be.. It was important to remember that the rateable 
property in: London had increased pari passu with the increase of 
population.. In 1811 the rateable property of the metropolis was 
5,740,0001., giving’ an average of 50s. per head. In 1831 it was 
5:921,000/.,.0r a proportion of 6/. 128..gd. per head; in 1881 the 
rateable property was 27,407,000l., giving a proportion of 9/. 3s. 7d. ; 
showing that notwithstanding the large expenditure that had been 
made by the Board of Works in new streets and new improve- 
ments, they had: a large increase in the: rateable property, and 
therefore the rate per pound was not so great as in many capitals 
in Kurope:. He did not believe that the rates in London were 
anything like those in Paris, and in any case they were exempt in 
London fromthe great annoyance of. the octroi duties ; while even 
the toll bars were generally removed, and there’ was freedom for 
the people to extend themselves. over as wide an area as possible. 
It was much to be desired that: the railway companies should afford 
the largest possible accommodation for people to spread themselves 
widely,. because the more the people were concentrated in small 
quarters, the worse it was for their health and morals. If the penny 
journey was extended over all the railways, thus allowing the 
working classes to reside in the suburbs, the healthier and the 
better London would be: 


Mr. Nonu A.. Humpnrers said Mr. Price-Williams had taken 
the registration boundaries of Manchester and Liverpool and com- 
pared them with the registration boundaries of London, which led 
to a very deceptive result, because’ the whole of the increase of 
Manchester and Liverpool’ had taken place outside the registration 
districts. The diagrams therefore gave a fallacious impression of 
the increase of those towns compared with that of London. With 
regard to the reference to the fact that no registration sub-districts 
were mentioned prior to 1841, no doubt Mr. Price- Williams was 
fully aware that those sub-districts did not exist at the time of the 
previous census, and inasmuch as civil registration was not intro- 


duced until 1837, the census of 1831 could not by any possibility 
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give information about the registration sub-districts. The great 
difficulty in dealing with a question of that sort was to know 
what boundaries to adopt. The question was, What is London ? 
A century ago the City was London, and when civil registration 
started in 1837, an arbitrary group of districts, forming the 
metropolitan poor law. division, was accepted to represent London 
for registration purposes. The constant and comparatively steady 
rate of increase that had taken place within: this area during the 
last eighty years was a proof that it did very fairly represent 
London, although it included a great deal of ground which at that 
time was comparatively rural. A great increase had recently taken 
place outside the registration boundary of London. These arbitrary 
boundaries presented the: greatest difficulty in. making any com- 
parison with other towns.. The municipal boundary of the city of 
_ Manchester,. moreover; no longer represents Manchester. The 
population of that city had overgrown the: boundaries, and had 
created a second great town of Salford, which was as much a part 
of Manchester as Southwark was ai part of: London. The com- 
parative rate of increase of different towns presented therefore 
enormous difficulties. Dealing with the large area of London fixed 
forty years ago, they had a very fair-idea:of the growth of London 
_up to acertain point, and the equable rate of increase within that 
area was extremely remarkable. The population doubled itself in 
the first forty years, and again in the next forty, showing a remar}- 
ably steady rate of increase notwithstanding extraordinary diver- 
gencies of increase and decrease in different districts. When they 
came to estimate what the increase was-likely to be in the future, 
he thought that Mr. Price-Williams had taken too large a figure, 
for it seemed scarcely within the range of possibility that the area 
of registration of London as it now existed would ever contain 
7 million inhabitants, especially if railway facilities, now increasing, 
gave the opportunity for the disintegration of the population. The 
population of the outer ring increased 50 per cent. between 1861 
and 1871, and again 50 per’cent. between 1871 and 1881, and there 
was the very greatest ground for believing that the rate of increase 
“in the current decade would very far exceed that of the last. He 
therefore thought that in dealing with London they would be 
bound before long to take Greater London to represent London, 
for a great part of the real growth of London was taking place 
outside Registration London. 


Mr. Rowranp Hamitton said the difficulties of making any 
estimate in detail of numbers so fluctuating and under conditions 
so constantly changing as those of London or any other of their 
great cities were enormous, but that did not lower their debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Price-Williams for having given them some 
standing ground from which they could get at least some fixed 
data to work upon. It would be a great gain if some clue could be 
afforded by which the areas returned in consecutive census enume- 
rations could be identified. He had suggested at the time of the 
last census that the returns of the enumerators of small districts 
should be preserved. Many of these were grouped together to form 
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a sub-district, and if the details of their composition were preserved 
at the time of one census, the exact changes in area which circum- 
stances might require in the next census could be readily traced. 
Such a record of areas and of the condition of the population in 
them would add very much to the practical accuracy of statistics as 
time went on. ‘he question of the height of houses was of vast 
importance ; but even there, not one condition but several conditions 
must be borne in mind. The breadth of the streets was of course 
one factor, and the open area at the back between one row of 
houses and another was of even more importance. In some blocks 
of artizans’ dwellings this condition was very fairly satisfied, but 
not inall; and in many houses, some of very pretentious appearance, 
the space at the back was culpably confined, and amounted to a 
dangerous overcrowding. They might be sure of this, that ground 
rent was so dear that there would always be a tendency to build 
very high, and the interest of sanitation required a proportionally | 
larger space either of roads in front or of courts at the back, the 
latter the more important of the two, and the most likely to escape 
observation. 


Major Craiciz said although the paper was so voluminous and 
so interesting, it had still left untouched two questions with which 
he had hoped that it would deal. First, a reference to the changes 
in the trading population of London, and secondly the question of 
food supply, which must govern the future increase of London. If 
London was much increased either in area or density, the difficulty 
of distribution must also be increased, and that consideration would 
perhaps do more than anything else to arrest a future growth such 
as Mr. Price-Williams had suggested. Many plans for improving 
London government had been mooted, but he believed the problem 
of the future would be that of a quasi municipal extension of such 
government as they possessed to the districts rapidly filling up 
with people in the outer ring round London. Nothing was required 
more urgently than the blessing of settled government to those 
nearly ungoverned parts. So much of London as already had 
separate governments of their own, even if not the best in form, 
required far less to be consolidated and brought together than did 
the outer districts to be given good local authorities. They must 
not forget that the effect of mere consolidation of present vestries 
would simply be repeating what had been done in the city, and 
they would be attempcing to crystallise as London an area which 
the population would not be restricted to. If they were to look 
forward to anything like a seven million population in the present 
metropolitan area, and four millions outside of that, namely eleven 
millions altogether, London government would prove a still harder 
nut to crack, especially if it was to be attempted on the lines of a 
single absolutely consolidated government, than ever had been 
contemplated by the authors of the plan which had been placed 
before them. The increase of taxable property which had been 
referred to in debate beyond the houses needed for the new popu- 
lation, was due very largely to the class of property erected in the 
place of houses removed for improvements, which had in almost 
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every case been of higher value. The increased rents and higher 
level of assessment tended to give rateable value. He did not think 
the real increase had been at all commensurate with the actual 
increase of burden if the debt incurred for various improvements 
was taken into account. He would ask whether in their com- 
parative statistics certain parishes were not affected as to density 
by the accidental congregation of people in hospitals, workhouses, 
and such hke buildings, especially as these were built further out 
of London in the less populous districts. On the whole he was sure 
they owed a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Price-Williams for the 
immense trouble be had taken with this paper, and the very 
successful innovation he had made in the mode of preparing his 
coloured diagrams. 


Mr. StepHen Bourne wished to add a mite of additional praise 
to the author of the paper for his very valuable paper and diagrams, 
- and also for the ingenious speculation which he had entered into 
with regard to the future increase of the population. He thought, 
however, that there were symptoms that the growth of London 
was not likely to proceed so rapidly as it had done, because the 
increased facilities of access for food and other supplies which had 
tended to increase the population, had likewise a reflex action in 
giving facilities for going out of London, and particularly for 
carrying on beyond the city a large number of manufactories and 
sources of employment which had hitherto led to crowding. Besides 
this, the increase of taxation was a very strong reason why every- 
thing which could be done out of London should be carried outside 
instead of being done within its borders. The increase of dock 
accommodation, particularly in the east end of London, and above 
all the decrease continually taking place in the demands upon 
industrial occupations for the supply of foreign countries, must 
necessarily lead to the extradition of a large proportion of the 
population. He thought therefore it would be unwise to calculate 
upon the continued growth of London, and so to institute jmprove- 
ments, and burden the property already existing with rates and 
debts, calculating upon a progressive increase of value in the future 
which was not likely to be realised. 


Mr. Price-WiLtrAMs in reply said the question of the exclusion 
of open spaces had been considered by him: the district of 
Kensington for instance included a large area of that kind, which 
he had in the first instance excluded; the results obtained were 
however misleading, and moreover there was no means of 
ascertaining whether the area of the park at the beginning of this 
- century was the same as it is now; this and other reasons had 
decided him to include the area of open spaces in this and other 
Cases, in order to arrive at any reliable conclusions as to the 
changes which had occurred in the population of different districts 
during the last eighty years. Having regard to the demands now 
made for more open spaces in the metropolis, it was necessary in 
preparing any estimate of the future maximum density of the 
population in some of the suburban districts to make full allowance 
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for these open spaces being provided, and in this respect the 
present condition of the population in Kensington district might 
be taken asa guide. The population in this district at the date of 
the last census had reached an average density of nearly eighty 
people per acre, which as a decrease had already occurred in one of 
the sub-districts, might he considered be taken as representing 
about the maximum density attainable in all suburban districts 
with a similar class of residences if provided with open spaces. 
With regard to the diagrams showing to scale the relative pro- 
portions of the populations of London, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
he could only reply to the objections raised by Dr. Longstaff and 
Mr. Neel Humphreys as to the fairness of the comparison, that they 
were in each case drawn to exactly the same scale, both vertically 
and horizontally, and that the rates of increase were also drawn to 
the same scale. In answer to Mr: Noel Humphrey’s objection that 
he had not taken into account the increase in the outlying districts 
outside the boundaries of Liverpool and. Manchester, he would point 
out that he had similarly excluded the districts outside the metro- 
politan registration area. He quite saw the force of what Professor 
Leoni Levi had said as to the need of taking into consideration in 
any estimate of the future increase of the population of London, its 
relation to that in the provinces, and he must admit that he had 
not done so. As to his forecast of the future population of London, 
he of course was aware that any estimate must necessarily be of a 
somewhat speculative character, and that many unforeseen circum- 
stances might occur to interrupt its growth ; but looking at the out- 
line of the population from 1801 to 1881, as shown by the diagram, 
it was obvious that without the continued operation of some great 
disturbing cause, such as had never been experienced during the 
last eighty years, there was nothing to prevent the continued 
growth of London as indicated by the regular outline of the curve 
on the diagram; and having regard to the fact that the present 
population of Paris has twice the average density of London, there 
is nothing unreasonable in expecting that in 1927 the population 
included within the lmits of the present metropolitan registration 
area will have reached about 7 millions, and a maximum density 
approaching to that of Paris at the present time. 
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‘Recent LeEGisLation and Economic Science: 


THe NewmarcnH Memoriat Hesgay. 


“On the Extent to which Recent Lugisnation ts in ACCORDANCE 
“with or Deviates from the True PrincreLes of Economic 
“ScIENcE; showing the Permanent Hrrecrs which may be 


“expected to arise from such LucisLation.” 


THe Hditor has received from ‘the author, Mr. William Watt, the 
following summary of the “‘ Newmarch Memorial Essay,” with 
prefatory note :— 

(Prefatory Note.) 

The name and works of William ‘Newmarch require no 
memorial essay or cenotaph to keep them in remembrance; they 
will live and be cherished with respectful gratitude as long as 
political economy continues to be cultivated. While he lived and 
laboured he was, more than most of his contemporaries, a great if 
for the most part unseen force, influencing in no small degree the 
thoughts of others, and at several points leaving his impress on 
the course of ‘legislation. As a most acute and painstaking 
observer of ‘the phenomena of ‘business, and still more perhaps as 
a luminous and impressive expositor of economic truth, he acted 
powerfully on those who shape opinion and make our laws. Like 
other men of a philosophic cast of mind, he cared much for the 
explanations of which phenomena are susceptible, but the 
phenomena ‘themselves—the facts—interested him hardly less. In 
one of his best known addresses he remarked that probably the 
most conspicuous fact in the history ‘of economic science during 
the preceding thirty or forty years had been the change that had 
come over the method in which it was pursued. ‘‘ We have learned,”’ 
he said, “that in all questions relating to human society, in all 
‘** controversies where the agencies of human beings is to be relied 
*‘ upon for working out even the smallest results, the only sound 
basis on which we can found doctrines, and still more the only 
*‘ safe basis on which we can erect laws, is not hypothetical deduc- 
“ tion, however ingenious and subtle, but conclusions and reasoning 
“ supported by the largest and most careful investigation of facts.” 
Again and again in his published writings, and not less emphatically 
and persistently, I believe, in his unrecorded utterances, he insisted 
on what he regarded as the cardinal! truth that political economy, 
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following in the wake of the ancient physical philosophy, must 
more and more leave behind its @ priori abstract and deductive 
character and become a science of observation, experiment, fact, 
and induction. This involves the function of the statist. Mr. New- 
march was a great statistician as well as a great economist; he did 
more than any other master in these departments of human 
pursuit, with the exception it may be of his eminent predecessor 
and preceptor, Thomas Tooke, to render statistics the efficient ally 
and servant of economic science. The claim of political economy 
to rank as an experimental science rests entirely upon the services 
of statistics, or rather upon the results which it is the business of 
the statistician to collect, classify, and set forth in the simplest and 
clearest form; and Mr. Newmarch’s genius for statistics enabled 
him, in conjunction with his familiarity with the principles and 
details of commerce and finance, to deal with economic questions 
in the true inductive and scientific spirit. Some years before his 
powers as an economist were revealed to the public in the two last 
volumes of the ‘‘ History of Prices,’ he had done some first-rate 
statistical work; he had carried out his inquiry into the circula- 
tion of bills of exchange, and his exhaustive examination of the 
financial aspects of Pitt’s war loans,.and had cast some gleams of 
light into the prevailing darkness as to the effects of the gold 
discoveries. His preparatory work as a statistician was. well fitted 
to strengthen that passion for exact knowledge which can be traced 
all through his writings. In dealing with the history of prices he 
had to discuss all the economic movements of a peculiarly eventful 
time, including those flowing from free trade, Peel’s banking 
legislation, the gold discoveries, and the development of the rail- 
way system, as well as many matters connected with the political 
transformations and economic condition of foreign countries. 
With all these questions his powerful and original mind was 
perfectly at home, and the pre-eminent merits of the book were no 
less conspicuous in the masterly expesitions of theory and principles 
than in the skilful methods by which statistical data were made 
luminous and instructive in relation to economic doctrine. To 
mention only one great subject of controversy, Mr. Newmarch, 
along with Mr. Tooke, maintained, in opposition to Lord Overstone 
and the ‘‘currency school”? with which Peel identified himself, 
that it is variations in the rate of interest and not any changes in 
the mere volume of the circulation of convertible bank notes that 
affect credit, influence prices, and act on the foreign exchanges, 
and that consequently much of the legislation of 1844 was founded 
on error as well as pernicious in operation. The conflict between 
the ‘‘ currency” and “ free banking” parties was of long duration, 
but later in life Mr. Newmarch was able to point to the establish- 
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ment of the conclusion for which he had contended as “ one of the 
‘‘ most striking instances in economics of apparently clear results 
‘“‘ of mere deductive reasoning being corrected by careful induction 
‘“‘ drawn from observation and facts.” 

Mr. Newmarch had unbounded faith in the future of political 
economy as a science affording practical guidance to communities, 
and looked forward to an ultimate reaction from the tendency at 
present manifested in many quarters to lean upon Government. He 
had full confidence in the free play of human interests and desires 
within the limits prescribed by the positive laws of a well-ordered 
State, and held that those laws should interfere as little as possible 
with the operation of natural forces, and especially should not 
weaken the absolute conviction in men’s minds that they would 
enjoy the full fruits of success and suffer all the consequences of 
failure. The present Hssay is concerned with matters inviting 
consideration, at every turn, of the proper functions and duties of 
government. Its leading aim is to examine the legislation of 
recent years in the light of economic principles, those principles of 
which Mr. Newmarch was one of the best exponents; but it has 
been framed without more direct reference to his teaching than is 
implied in the application of the spirit of his philosophy to the facts 
with which I have had to deal, and is in no sense to be regarded as 
under the egis of his authority. Mr. Newmarch’s confidence in 
the wide sufficiency of political economy led him to desire and 
expect that the sphere of Government action would in the future 
be restricted within narrower and narrower limits. He held that 
“ every human being is entitled to justice, protection, freedom of 
“ thought and action, and to such a measure of instruction as will 
“ suffice for the intelligent use of his limbs and faculties,’ but from 
the State nothing more. Though too wise a man to hold the laissez 
faire doctrine without considerable qualifications, he was yet reason- 
ably jealous of every encroachment of the State upon individual 
freedom. The Factory Acts he held to have been justified on the 
ground of the health, physique, and education of the young. ‘TI 
“need not tell a Lancashire audience,” he said, in his address at 
the Manchester Meeting of the British Association, “ speaking after 
‘‘many years’ experience of the ten hours’ legislation, that the 
“ results are something of which all parties may well be proud ;” 
jt had done much to consolidate the social fabric, to clear away a 
mass of depravity and discontent, and to confer upon us resources 
against the effects of foreign competition. This and similar 
admissions, however, detract nothing from lis clear perception of 
the sufficingness of economic conditions within a very wide area. 
“The world,” he wrote on another occasion, “has got rid of a 
“‘ good many intermediate agencies, all of them supposed originally 
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“to be masters, where in truth they were less than servants. The 
‘“ rain and the sun have long passed from under the administra- 
“tion of magicians and fortune tellers;’’ and ‘‘commerce has 
“ cast aside legislative protection as a reed of the rottenest fibre.” 
How greatly commerce had ‘benefited by its liberation he showed 
in a brilliant paper—his last—read before the Statistical Society 
in 1878, establishing by a demonstration, exhaustive and complete 
in every part, that the predictions of the philosophers and the 
anticipations of the statesmen as ‘to the results of free trade had 
been uniformly fulfilled in the most striking manner. One of the 
tables accompanying this paper compares the trade of four great 
protective countries with that of ‘the United Kingdom; and in a 
well known article on the respective influences of free trade and 
improved locomotion on ‘the progress of wealth, Mr. Gladstone 
described his task in writing it as merely “supplemental and 
‘“ auxiliary’ to this valuable table drawn up by Mr. Newmarch. 
And here it may be remarked that Mr. Newmarch always expressed 
regret at the negociation of the treaty of commerce with France, 
and that treaties of commerce in general found no favour in his 
eyes. As little could he brook interferences of the Government with 
domestic trade and industry. ‘A pervading and meddling Govern- 
“ment,” he once said,“ means a :wilderness of functionaries and 
“an apparatus of certificates, formalities, reports, and signatures, 
‘“¢ which of themselves fill up an average life. This is not freedom, 
“ but functionarism, and the radical vice of all functionarism is 
“the absence of any adequate motive of personal gain or loss. 
“Nations have been frequently enough ‘killed by functionarism, 
‘‘ but never created or advanced by it.” He maintained that it is 
just because this nation has, on the whole, striven to reduce the 
functions of Government to a minimum that it has become so 
robust and free. Schemes of land nationalisation and the like 
found in him an uncompromising, not to say contemptuous 
opponent, and there is nothing in his published writings which 
lends the slightest countenance to the principles underlying much 
of the recent land legislation for Ireland. The fundamental 
‘doctrine that the true policy of the legislature is to leave its 
subjects to become rich in their own way, under as few restraints 
as possible, has been maintained and enforced by no economist of 
our time with more resourcefulness in argument and consistency of 
purpose than by Mr. Newmarch. He frankly conceded, and even 
strenuously affirmed, such qualifications of the doctrine as seemed 
to him necessary; but with him there was no loss of clearness of 
vision or surrender of the plain teachings of political economy 
under the influence of prevailing incitements to over legislation. 
On the contrary, his latest utterances are, if possible, more 
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trenchant and specific than those of earlier date in their warnings 
against the mischiefs that inevitably flow from every improper or 
unnecessary inroad of legislative authority upon the domain of 
individual freedom and natural law. 


(Newmarch Memorial Essay.) 


[The main portions of the Essay are given in abstract, details 
being much abbreviated or omitted. | 


Economics and Legislation. 


Political economy has of late years fallen somewhat into 
undeserved disrepute as a basis of legislation, and statesmen 
recommend their measures on quite other grounds than that those 
measures carry out or are in harmony with sound economic 
principles. Stress is laid rather on moral or on political con- 
siderations, and the State, with the sanction of its legislature, and 
through the instrumentality of its executive, is ever undertaking 
new functions of supervision, regulation, and execution. Within 
the last quarter of a century or so it has begun to carry on the 
businesses of banking, life assurance, telegraphy, and carriers of 
parcels. Inspection has been developed and extended in relation 
to mines, factories, and ships; it has been carried into workshops, 
brickfields, retailer’s shops, the farmer’s fields, and even private 
dwelling houses. Publie companies, ship builders, owners of land 
and houses, employers of labour, parents and guardians, to say 
nothing of persons engaged in special trades, such as publicans and 
pawnbrokers, are all increasingly looked after by public officials. 
Innumerable regulations: have been established with regard to the 
relations of landlord and tenant, employers and employed, parent 
and child, the individual and the community. It sometimes 
appears, indeed, as if the great aim of our law makers were to 
refurbish in new forms the old theory and practice of protection. 
Individual liberty is undergoing restriction on every hand, and the 
ends of social, moral, and even commercial and industrial improve- 
ment, are more and more sought to be compassed by acts of 
parliament. Oppressed and afflicted humanity appeals to the 
legislator for help, and the legislator, nothing loth, drafts a 
remedial bill, and by diligent exertion and perseverance gets it 
passed into law. There is a general obliviousness to the truth 
that the imperative laws of parliaments and judicial tribunals 
differ widely in their character and operation from the laws of 
nature. These are constant, unvarying, and inflexibly impartial in 
their action, while laws that are the handiwork of the legislature 
are apt to fail, requiring amendment, extension, or speedy repeal, 
or lapsing into the comprehensive category of dead-letter statutes. 

VOL. XLVIII. PART III. ou 
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More than a century has elapsed since Adam Smith defined and 
demonstrated the law or principle of commercial and industrial 
freedom, expressed in these familiar words: ‘‘ Every individual is 
“continually exerting himself to find out the most advantageous 
** employment of whatever capital he can command. It is his own 
‘‘ advantage, indeed, and not that of the society, which he has in 
“view. But the study of his own advantage naturally, or rather 
“‘ necessarily, leads him to prefer that employment which is most 
“advantageous to the society.” This fundamental axiom of 
economics applies not only to capital property so called, but to 
that capital which everyone possesses in his own skill and energy ; 
and it follows, on economic as on other grounds, that everyone 
should be free to put forth his powers in the manner he deems best 
for himself, always provided that his action does not interfere with 
the just rights and liberties of others. Impelled and guided by the 
strong incentive of self interest, he is far more likely to. form a 
right judgment, and to act with efficiency in carrying out that 
judgment, than if he surrenders himself to governmental leading- 
strings. It is the great function of governments to give security 
of life and property, and to provide for the enforcement of lawful 
contracts. Beyond this the best service that governments and 
parliaments can render to trade is to leave it alone. Nevertheless 
some amount of legal interposition is sometimes necessary in order 
that the full power of economic law may be brought into play. 
Thus the farmer in the pursuit of his occupation requires to incor- 
porate with the soil of his farm certain fertilising agencies. These 
fertilising agencies are in time used up in the crops, but good 
policy requires that some means should exist whereby on quitting 
his tenancy the farmer should be able to recover the equivalent 
of the capital which he has thus legitimately laid out in carrying 
on the business of agriculture, for without this he will expose as 
little as possible of his capital to the risk of being taken from 
him. In this case the intervention of imperative law seems called 
for in order to afford security of property and protection of rights, 
and also, on economic grounds, that the farmer may have reason- 
able liberty of action in the pursuit of his own and the public 
good. 

Nor is Adam Smith’s principle of natural liberty all-sufficing. 
In relation to industry it is subject to limitations that do not apply 
with respect to commerce; and even on economic grounds legisla- 
tive action bearing upon the conduet of industrial operations may 
become necessary or advisable. The most obvious instance of this 
occurs in connection with the labour of children. Restrictions 
upon juvenile employment are requisite in order that the future 
interests of the young, particularly as regards health, physique, 
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and education, may be secured. This indeed is an economic end in 
which not only the young themselves but the whole society is 
interested. Thus the general principle of the Factory Acts and of 
the health legislation of the past forty years becomes economically 
justifiable. To raise the standard of public health in a community 
is pro tanto to enhance the industrial resources of that community ; 
and the efficiency of labour is increased by the intelligence which 
comes of education. It is manifest therefore that legislative inter- 
vention is sometimes requisite for the creation of the arena in 
which economic forces are exercised to best purpose; and thus 
again legislation and economics go hand in hand as joint factors in 
some far reaching end of public improvement.. 

The ultimate test of the economic soundness of legislation is to 
be found in its permanent effects. The principles of economics are 
merely generalisations in which the phenomena of the production 
and distribution of wealth are summed up; they are accredited only 
in so far as they conform to.and express the results of experience 
and observation. Political economy is not a fetish with mysterious 
and unintelligible claims to authority ; it is the gathered sum of 
knowledge of the phenomena of cause and effect within a certain 
well defined domain, and serves as a standard by which legislative 
acts can be judged. Human action varies within certain limits, 
just as no two seasons are the exact counterpart of each other. 
Conflicting motives come into play and sometimes obscure the 
operation of causes not in themselves obscure. But though the 
seasons never repeat themselves with absolute uniformity,.yet their 
general course is the same from year to year and from age to age; 
and so. it is likewise with collective human action in relation to the 
pursuit of wealth. 

In the present inquiry the imperative laws of recent. parliaments 
affecting the tenure of land make the first and chief demand upon 
our attention. Many of these enactments undoubtedly appear, 
prima facie, to be distinguished by the protective character which 
pervaded the legislation against which Adam Smith and Ricardo 
directed their most powerful argumentative artillery. The perennial 
Trish question, which has baffled successive generations of statesmen, 
is fundamentally an economic question in which the relations of the 
people to the land are the most important element. Prior to 1870 
two important measures dealing with Irish land were passed by 
parliament, the Encumbered Estates Act of 1848, the object of which 
was to facilitate the transfer of landed property from owners over- 
burdened with mortgages and other charges. to. purchasers who 
might be expected to incur the expenditure necessary to bring their 
lands into a condition suited for the successful pursuit of agri- 
culture; and the Landlord and Tenant Act of 1860, which 
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substituted onteact for the remains of feudalism in the relations 
between owner and occupier. 


The Irish Land Act of 1870. 


The Land Act of 1870 marks a ‘‘new departure” in British 
legislation. Commercial principles were now abandoned; whole 
classes of contracts were compendionsly declared to be void both at 
law and in equity; and the novel principle of ‘‘ compensation for 
“‘ disturbance,’ or damages for eviction, was established. So far 
as Ulster was concerned, the Act did not introduce any fresh 
deflection from sound economics; it ouly gave legal effect to 
arrangements which, however objectionable in principle, were 
already in active operation, and formed the basis of a large amount 
of property belonging to the tenants. Under the Ulster system of 
tenant right the occupier must be possessed of more capital than 
would be necessary if he had only to stock and till his-farm and 
pay a yearly rent; and to a man of comparative wealth it offers the 
advantage of security of occupation accompanied by certain of the 
incidents and pleasures of the sense of proprietorship. This advan- 
tage is all the more to be prized by reason of the peculiar social and 
economic conditions of Ireland, where land is scarce in proportion 
to the demand for it, and farmers are more numerous than holdings. 
On the other hand it has to be borne in mind that the market for 
tenant right in Ulster has derived great support from the mannu- 
facture and cultivation of flax. Hlsewhere the supply of wealthy 
purchasers is by no means so plentiful, and if the purchase money 
had to be borrowed at an interest corresponding to the instability 
of the security, investments in tenant right would be apt to lose 
much of their attractiveness. 

One of the great defects of the Act was that while it gave legal 
efficiency to tenant right customs, and extended the doubtful 
principle of dual ownership, it provided no natural and self acting 
method of determining the respective proportions of the produce or 
its price that should belong to the landlord and tenant respectively. 
In proportion as rent is raised the money value of the privilege of 
occupancy is reduced, and the tenant who, having paid for the 
tenant right of his predecessor on the basis of the rent then sub- 
sisting, has his rent shortly afterwards raised, is manifestly deprived 
of a value for which he has paid. Many of the Ulster witnesses 
before the Bessborough Commission of 1880 laid great stress upon 
the prejudicial effects of rent raising, which they said had since 
1870 been “ eating up” the tenant right; and testimony to a like 
effect was given before the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 
The large estates of wealthy proprietors were in general low rented, 
but on the smaller estates competition rents were often exacted. 
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Especially was this the case on properties purchased in the Landed 
Estates Court. Some of the owners were greatly opposed to the 
Act of 1870, believing that it would interfere with the value of their 
property ; they were disinclined to make any abatement of rent in 
times of depression, and sought rather to push up rents to the full 
competition standard, and so to get rid both of tenant right and of 
the provisions of the Act. A few cases of real or imagined hard-' 
ship were sufficient to produce a widespread feeling of insecurity 
and discontent. The struggle of classes was not a new thing in 
Treland—it was a very old thing; but there is a consensus of 
testimony that it was aggravated and intensified by the legislation 
of 1870. The salutary and self-acting principle of free contract had 
been set aside, and Parliament had undertaken to regulate the con- 
ditions of land tenancy. Its regulations were inefficient, but the 
tenants had been taught to place their dependence upon external 
help. A small modicum of protection had disappointed them, and 
they demanded a larger instalment. A succession of bad seasons 
came, and the Land League was organised. Some landlords took 
advantage of the prevalence of distress to get rid by eviction of 
tenants in arrear with their rents. Vague hopes had been kindled 
by the legislature and had ended in bitter disappointment, and the 
cruelty of the legislature, in not coming to the rescue with fresh and 
sweeping measures was the theme of every speech at every gather- 
ing of maddened and hungry men, and outrage, terrorism, and 
‘boycotting ” overspread populous districts. 


The Land Law (Ireland Act) of 1881. 


The political considerations out of which the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act of 1881 proceeded are beyond the scope of this essay. We 
know, indeed, that it was not a deliberately elaborated measure. 
The Duke of Argyll has told us, and his authority on the point is 
unimpeachable, that it formed no part of the original programme 
of the ministry that took office only a few months before the Bill 
was drafted ; and Lord Derby has attributed its origin to Irish 
outrage and parliamentary obstruction. More inauspicious circum- 
stances for the framing of a measure dealing so radically with grave 
economic issues could scarcely be imagined. Its cardinal principle 
is the creation of an optional court for regulating rents—optional 
in the sense that either landlord or tenant may resort toit. The 
parties may agree between themselves, but in default of agreement 
either of them may apply to the court to fix the ‘‘ fair rent” of the 
holding, and when the rent is thus judicially fixed it is to remain 
unchanged for fifteen years, at the end of which period it may be 
fixed again by a new judicial process for another period of like 
duration. Only in the event of non-payment of rent is the landlord 
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to have power to resume possession of the holding. Under certain 
restrictions the tenant may exercise the privilege of ‘free sale’ by 
disposing of his interest in the holding to another man, who shall 
retain possession at the judicial rent for the remainder of the fifteen 
years, and may then go to the court to have the rent fixed for 
another term. Tenancies under lease are exempted from the 
operation of the Act during the currency of the lease, but come 
under the ‘‘ fair rent’’ provisions at its termination. The landlord 
has a right of pre-emption as regards the tenant’s interest on 
terms to be fixed by agreement or the decision of the court, and 
thus may resume occupancy when a tenant volantarily leaves. 
Other power of resumption of land held by a solvent tenant he 
does not possess except on payment of a fine under the name of 
compensation for disturbance. 

Such is a matter-of-fact description of a startling innovation in 
the legislation of the United Kingdom. To a judicial tribunal is 
assigned almost unlimited powers of dealing with landed property, 
and these powers are delegated to sub-commissioners, of whom last 
year (1883) there were no fewer than eighty-five. It is not sur- 
prising that there should be complaints of inconsistency in the 
judgments of these sub-commissioners. One of their number said 
truly that it was a frightful thing to “let loose” such a body on 
the property of the landlords. The appointment of such a body— 
of any body of men however competent—for the purpose of settling 
the terms of money bargains, is an utter negation of economic 
principles. Under an economic régime the tenant judges for him- 
self what he can afford to pay, and makes his offer accordingly, 
but under this Act an arbitrary interference with contracts is estab- 
lished, and ‘free letting,” “free rent,’ and the free operation of 
economic laws are superseded and annulled. According to the 
report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords, which was 
somewhat prematurely appointed to inquire into the working of the 
Act, the operations of the Land Court and the sub-commissions 
had resulted in a reduction of rent amounting to nearly 20 per 
cent. on an average, and to 30 per cent. and upwards in many 
individual cases. Mr. O’Connor Morris, a county court judge in 
the west of Ireland, and a very good authority, likewise estimates 
the reduction at 20 per cent., or one-fifth, since 1879-80, as regards 
rent; and the selling value, judging from the returns of the 
Landed Estates Court, he computed to have fallen considerably 
more than one-third. It is difficult indeed to form any definite 
estimate of the selling value of land in Ireland at the present time, 
for practically estates are almost unsaleable. There is reason to 
think, however, that a high level of rents has in some cases 
prevented undue reduction, while moderate rents have been 
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reduced in almost as high a proportion. The Lords’ Committee 
assert this very strongly. 

This state of things is attended by collateral economic effects 
which cannot but have a prejudicial and enduring influence on the 
interests of Ireland. The Act of 1870 discouraged landlords’ 
improvements; the Act of 1881 has stopped them altogether. 
Landlords have less money to invest in ameliorating their estates, 
and less inclination to invest in this way what money they have. 
Their status is impaired, their sense of importance lowered. Instead 
of being landlords in any real sense, their position is now rather 
that of lenders or mortgagees, with a right of foreclosure in the 
event of the non-payment of what is virtually a rate of interest 
kept low by a new law against usury. Nor is their rent-charge 
too well secured. The fear of fresh agitation is certainly not 
unreasonable ; and the Arrears Act, by which in 1882 the small 
tenants were relieved of part of their obligations, however necessary 
it may have been as a political measure, will inevitably create an 
expectation of similar deliverance after the next period of distress. 
And what reason is there to think that rents will be better paid in 
the future than they have been in the past? Mr. O’Connor 
Morris, speaking from his judicial experience, says that every 
administrator of the Land Act is aware that it has increased the 
demoralisation and disregard of contracts, due in the first instance 
to the teaching of the Land League. It has been asserted that 
money cannot now be obtained on mortgage of Irish land even 
where the security is ample, and though no doubt this is an exag- 
geration, we may safely conclude that landlords will not burden 
their estates or expend any part of their net revenues on improve- 
ments of which they cannot hope to reap the benefit. Where leases 
exist and the tenant right is acquired by the landlord, improve- 
ments may be carried out under the co-operation of landlord and 
tenant as heretofore; but this is outside the Act, and the conditions 
which it establishes are calculated to repel landlords’ capital from 
the improvement of the soil. The ability of the tenants to improve 
will be increased by the reduction of rents. But will the extra 
share of the produce left m the tenant’s hands be devoted to 
improvements ? It is very much to be doubted. Personal expen- 
diture seems much more likely to absorb the difference. In Ireland 
there is no healthy rivalry in improvement; and there is no reason 
to expect that the easy conditions of ‘‘fair rent” and fixity of 
tenure will infuse a spirit of precipitate progression. 

As regards more remote effects the great practical question is 
will this legislation afford a lasting settlement of the land question ? 
No person who has considered the problem either in its historic or 
its economic bearings can with any confidence cherish such an 
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expectation. For one thing the benefits of the Act are for the 
most part real benefits only to tenants in actual occupation. Their 
successors will be saved from competition rents, but will be subject 
to a fierce competition for the tenant right; and the interest on 
the purchase price of the tenant right, added to the yearly pay- 
ments to the landlord, will be equal to a full and grinding rack 
rent. For the essence of “free sale” is that there should be 
unrestricted competition for the tenant right; and “land hunger” 
in Ireland is not in the least likely to abate. The condition of the 
tenant may in one respect indeed be worse than ever. The political 
and social influence and amenity of landed proprietorship have 
been impaired. Why then should the landlord be less exacting 
than other creditors? The money lender is fast becoming an 
omnipresent if unseen power in Irish rural economics. Prior to 
1870 the Irish tenants were comparatively free from debt, for the 
very good reason mentioned by Lord Derby, that they had no 
security on which to borrow; but the Royal Commissioners on 
Agriculture found that within the next ten years debts had 
accumulated until many of the small farmers owed from five, six, 
and even ten times the amount of their annual rent, and that this 
indebtedness was partly to banks, which charged at the rate of 
10 per cent. per annum on small farmers’ bills, and partly to 
private money lenders, whose charges were still more exorbitant. 
In times of distress the banks and money lenders may be expected 
also to stand by the terms of their bond. What happened in 
1877-79 is what will happen again in an aggravated form when- 
ever two or three bad seasons again follow each other. The 
landlord demanded his rent, the banker called up his loans, the 
merchant pressed for payment of his accounts, and the village 
usurer put his decrees in execution. In such a time the lot of the 
purchasers of tenant right with money borrowed at the high rates 
of interest current in rural Ireland will be an unhappy one. As 
for the small tenants for whom the Act of 1881 did nothing until 
the Arrears Act was passed to relieve them of their unpaid rents, 
they cannot possibly live through two bad seasons on their miser- 
able patches and pay any rent whatsoever; they will fall into fresh 
arrears, and will again be liable to eviction. Then how about the 
labourers, who number somewhat more than the agricultural 
tenants? For them the Act does less than nothing, for in pro- 
portion as landlords’ improvements are stopped without tenants’ 
improvements being increased will they lose employment. A few 
unemployed labourers exercise a most potent influence in depressing 
the rate of wages, and here we have a great number of men 
scrambling for employment and willing to work for the means of 
bare subsistence. This alone constitutes a public danger. 
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Peasant Proprietorship in Ireland. 


We must now consider briefly the clauses of the Acts of 1870 
and 1881 which contemplate the creation of a peasant proprietary, 
the “‘ Bright clauses,”’ as they are sometimes called. The purchase 
clauses of the Church Act have worked successfully ; those of the 
Jiand Acts have been an all but complete failure. The Church 
tenants if they refused to purchase had to take the risk of eviction 
or of the transfer of the property to less indulgent landlords ; but 
other tenants are under no such apprehension, and the difference 
between fixity of tenure at a fair rent and absolute ownership is so 
very slight that it is not surprising that sales should be few. The 
proposal of the Lords’ Committee that the whole purchase money 
should be advanced by the State instead of the three-fourths 
sanctioned by the Act of 1881, would increase the demoralisation 
already too rife in Ireland where agrarian questions are concerned, 
by tempting the peasant purchasers to agitate for abatements of 
purchase money in times of depression as they have hitherto 
agitated for abatements of rent. It has also to be remarked that 
the benefits of peasant proprietorship have been much exaggerated. 
In the Channel Islands, in Belgium, and in France, the system of 
small holdings owned by the cultivators is attended by highly 
beneficial results. But these are lands of sunshine, fruit trees, 
and market gardens; and the climate and soil of Ireland are 
opposed to the successful development of the system there. The 
plodding drudge of France or Flanders is also a different kind of 
person altogether from the typical Irishman. In a word, the 
attempts of the legislature to create a peasant proprietary in 
Ireland have not prospered except in the case of the Church 
lands; and the system, taking the most favourable view of it, has 
not in Ireland got beyond the stage of a doubtful experiment; nor 
is it at all likely to get beyond that stage. ) 

Even if it could be shown that the two great measures dealing 
with Irish land will not permanently alienate capital from the soil, 
they would still be doomed to failure as ignoring a fundamental 
element in the problem. Reference has already been made to the 
“land hunger,” and to its cause in the over population of a 
country in which there are few manufactures. The ‘old checks 
‘on population”? are now removed; sanguinary feuds and 
desolating wars have ceased; famine is met by the poor law and 
the efforts of private philanthropy; plague and pestilence are 
warded off by sanitary administration and better conditions of 
living. Still there is a great mass of population in chronic 
distress on its borderland; and the land is greatly overcrowded, 
especially in the south and west. In the island of Achill, in 1880, 
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Mr. Tuke visited two village communities, one of which consisted 
of 250 persons, supported by the produce of 200 acres of agricul- 
tural land, supplemented by hill pasture; the other of 450 persons 
‘‘or more,” who had 400 acres arable and a proportion of mountain 
grazing. The Assistant Commissioners on Agriculture mention an 
estate in county Sligo where they found 94 tenants and 98 cottiers, 
in all 192 families, numbering 1,152 human beings, “trying to live 
‘on 329 acres of land;” and they remark that a similar state of 
things prevails in many places along the west coast, existence 
being eked out by a little inefficient fishing. Of 600,000 agricul- 
tural holdings in Ireland, 300,000 do not exceed 15 acres, 115,000 
are of 5 acres and under, and 50,000 do not exceed 1 acre. In the 
five counties of Donegal, Mayo, Sligo, Galway, and Kerry, about 
one-half of the holdings are not over 4l. of valuation; and nowhere 
in the world is the condition of the people more wretched. No 
system of land laws can bring prosperity to a population so greatly 
overcrowded in such a country; and any advantages conferred 
upon the peasant by the legislature at the expense ef the landlord 
will soon be dissipated on the maintenance of increased numbers, 
where a wholesale exodus to other localities or lands is the prime 
necessity. 


The Legislature and British Agriculture. 


But it is not alone with reference to Ireland that laws of 
far-reaching scope have been passed for the purpose of regulating 
the ownership and occupancy of land. The Agricultural Holdings 
Acts of 1875 and 1883, The Ground Game Act, The Hypothec 
Abolition (Scotland) Act, and The Conveyancing and Settled 
Land Acts contain very important provisions affecting the agricul- 
tural interest, but they do not introduce such novel and question- 
able principles as distinguish the Irish legislation. The last 
Agricultural Holdings Acts for England and Scotland and the 
Ground Game Act restrict “ freedom of contract,” and are primd 
facie, though not really, of a protective character. These Acts are 
suited to the tripartite system of landlord, tenant farmer, and farm 
labourer, universally prevalent in England and Scotland. This 
unique system has great practical advantages. Nowhere is so 
much taken out of the land at so little cost as in this country, acre | 
for acre. Nowhere is the practice of agriculture carried to such 
perfection as on our best farms. Our British system is not com- 
patible with minute subdivisions of the land; it requires that 
farms should be of considerable size in order that advantage may 
be taken of machinery, division of labour, and all the aids of 
economic production. Before these Acts were passed the best 
arrangement for. the tenure of agricultural land was that of a lease 
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for a moderate term of years, under which the farmer was able to 
carry on his business with energy and the confidence that he would 
reap the reward of his enterprise. But many leases were full of 
restrictive covenants, and as they were not in general renewable 
until their expiry was close at hand, they led to the exhaustion 
of the land during the last years of their currency. For whether 
under lease or held from year to year, British agricultural land has 
been too often administered in accordance with the old legal 
maxim, Quicquid plantatur solv, solo cedit. Any building raised 
upon the land, any drain put under it, any manure put into it, has 
been liable to confiscation by the landlord, and there have been 
many instances in which such appropriation has taken place. One 
or two notorious cases having occurred about a dozen years ago, 
Mr. James Howard gave notice of a motion to call the attention of 
the House of Commons “to the question of the insecurity of 
‘“‘ tenant farmers’ capital, and to the injury sustained by the publie 
“thereby,” and of a Bill to give the desired security. This Bill 
was the precursor of the Agricultural Hcldings Act of 1875, 
which affirmed the principle that capital invested by the tenant in 
the improvement of his holding is his own. The Act of 1875 was 
‘“‘ permissive ” and inoperative, and it was not till 1883 that com- 
pensation for improvements was made compulsory. The leading 
features of the Argricultural Holdings Act of that year, and of 
the companion measure for Scotland, are (1) an indefeasible right 
of compensation to the outgoing tenant for such improvements as 
he may have effected in his holding according to their value to the 
succeeding occupier; (2) a year’s notice to quit; (3) one year’s 
distraint for rent (instead of six), with limitations on the seizure 
of stock and machinery. Any private agreement excluding com- 
pensation for manurial improvements under the Act must itself 
provide “fair and reasonable compensation,” or it will be “ void 
‘* both at law and in equity.” 

The objection has been raised to compulsory compensation for 
improvements that it violates freedom of contract. ‘‘ Freedom of 
‘“‘ contract’ has been bandied about as a phrase or catchword 
saving the trouble of argument, and sometimes serving to obscure 
the point at issue. The landlord’s power suffers no infringement 
in relation to improvements or alterations that change the character 
of the holding. To all such alterations his consent is required, 
and if they are made without his consent they become his property, 
excepting in the case of “ fixtures’’ within the meaning of a late 
section of the Act, which may either be removed by the tenant or 
purchased by the landlord at a valuation. In the provisions 
relating to draining and manures, “freedom of contract” is sub- 
ordinated to freedom of industry. The landlord is not to be at 
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liberty to let land for ordinary agricultural purposes and to annex 
conditions depriving the lessee of the right of carrying on his 
business in accordance with the rules and practice of good 
husbandry. The great need of British agriculture is admittedly 
the .application of more capital to the soil; and though it is 
desirable that much of this capital should be landlord’s capital, 
the business of actual cultivation appertains to the tenant, and the 
present Act secures to the tenant that whatever capital he employs 
with due skill and judgment in improving the productive qualities 
of the soil shall be restored to him either in the form of crops or 
in that of a money payment. With regard to draining, which 
though it partakes of the character of a permanent improvement, is 
also necessary to good husbandry, the Act gives the tenant a power of 
stimulating the landlord to action or of rectifying the consequences 
of his neglect and inactivity. In its general effect the Act conduces 
to improvement and enterprise by imparting security and confidence. 
It gives the tenant no more than many tenants enjoyed before. 
None the less was it necessary to give free scope all over to the 
economic forces by which industry is energised. The freedom and 
security of the farmer are no longer an exceptional boon conferred 
by an exceptional landlord ; he will be incited to trust to his own 
resources and not to lean upon landlord or legislature. The Act 
is free from the vice of protectionism; it confers rights, or rather 
removes disabilities, but the farmer is left to assert his rights and 
utilise his powers. ; 

The restriction of the law of distress will also be of consider- 
able indirect advantage to the farmer. The landlord’s preferential 
right had the effect of lowering the tenant’s credit with the banker 
and thereby of impeding the application of capital to the soil. 
The Ground Game Act prohibits the landlord from letting his 
land for agriculture and at the same time reserving a right to 
quarter wild animals on the tenant’s crops. The landlord is not 
deprived of his right of sport, but the tenant has obtained a joint 
and indivestible right of protecting his property against the 
ravages of wild animals. Here again the tenant receives only the 
power of self-help. Arable land may no longer command the old 
rents from ‘“‘shooting tenants ”’ in addition to the agricultural rent, 
but the total produce will be augmented by the better preserva- 
tion of crops and the greater freedom and economy with which the 
farmer is now able to carry on his business. 

All these are measures giving relief and freedom to the tenant 
farmer. The most. considerable legislative gain which the land- 
lord has received in recent years is that conferred on him by Lord 
Cairns’s Settled Land Act of 1882 and the Scotch Entails Act. 
About three-fourths of the land of this country is held by 
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“ limited owners’ under settlement or entail; and these Acts are 
a first step towards what is popularly known as free trade in land. 
Portions of estates suitable for residential purposes may occa- 
sionally, under the provisions of those Acts, be sold and the 
proceeds invested in eligible securities yielding more than the 
equivalent of the rental parted with. In such a case it is 
manifestly to the interest of the incumbered landlord, as well as 
for the public advantage, that he should sell a portion of his land, 
provide for the fixed charges for which it is liable, and apply the 
remainder of the price to the judicious improvement of the 
property he retains. We need not expect miraculous results from 
the legislation enabling him to do this, but it is an instalment 
of freedom to the landowner, and may be expected to bear some 
fruit in the improvement of estates. 


Compulsory Education, 


‘Before the passing of the Education Act we heard much about 
the inability of this country to compete with foreign manufacturers 
by reason of the superiority of foreign workmen in education 
and intelligence. Hconomic as well as moral considerations were 
advanced by the advocates of universal and compulsory education, 
and in process of time the Act was passed. There are drawbacks 
which in some degree mitigate the great good it is doing. Our 
public education is too much after one pattern, regulated by a 
rigid code, inspected and paid for according as it conforms with 
arbitrary standards. Between grants and rates about two-thirds, 
roughly speaking, of the cost of education in the public elementary 
schools is defrayed by the public, and only one-third by fees. This 
goes far to meet the plea that education which is compulsory 
should also be free; and there are weighty reasons why the 
responsibilities of parents should not be further lightened. Instead 
of the fact of two-thirds of the cost of education being devolved 
upon the public affording an argument for relieving parents from 
the other third, it ought rather to serve as a warning that we have 
gone far enough in a perilous direction. It is true that the country 
is getting and will continue to get an ample return from its outlays 
on education. There is a close connection between ignorance and 
crime; and since about the time of the passing of this Act the 
number of convictions for criminal offences in Great Britain has 
diminished by nearly one-fourth. Education opens up avenues of 
rational enjoyment that compete successfully with the degrading 
enticements of intemperance; and the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Childers) stated in his budget speech of 1883, that 
there had been a decrease in the consumption of spirits in the 
United Kingdom during the preceding seven years accounting for 
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an annual loss to the revenue of no less than 5 millions. Pauperism, 
in spite of trade depression, has fallen off along with crime and 
the revenue from alcohol. These changes may not be results of the 
Education Act exclusively, but they cannot be fully accounted for 
except on the hypothesis that the growth of intelligence, that is to 
say of education, has much to do with them. If this view is 
correct, we may expect to see continued improvement as the living 
generation comes to consist more and more of persons who have 
grown up since elementary education was made compulsory for 
every child. Steadiness, trustworthiness, regularity, sobriety are 
qualities that count for not a little in economic arrangements; the 
saving in the cost of repressing crime and of maintaining paupers, 
and the saving in time abstracted from industrial pursuits by 
intemperance and its consequences, are clear gains both to the 
production of wealth and to the welfare of the labouring classes. 
The mis-spending of time and money due directly or indirectly to 
ignorance lowers the social status and physical condition of the 
labourers ; what is spent on indulgence cannot be spent on food, 
clothing, and healthy dwellings. 

In another way education has important economic results. It 
calls forth powers which without it .are latent. By the operation 
of the Education Act these latent powers are elicited, and the 
children even of the lowest ranks have something like a fair start 
in life. Thus the nation is intellectually enriched, and obtains a 
higher proportion of men qualified for the higher grades of labour. 


The Factory and Public Health Acts. 


The Factory Acts were not passed for educational ends exclu- 
sively, they were also intended to benefit the health and physique 
of children. In both ways they are instrumental im developing 
industrial resources, in preventing the waste of power by premature 
use, and in increasing the efficiency of labour. The health legis- 
lation of recent times, though including much that is futile and 
vexatious, has had the effect of reducing in a material degree the 
sickness and death-rates of all our cities. The sickness and mortality 
of breadwinners are causes of pauperism among the dependents, 
and so of cost to the community; they detract also from the 
volume and productive efficiency of adult labour. The great 
principle of natural liberty is inapplicable as a motive power in 
sanitary improvement, for unsanitary and dilapidated dwellings 
notoriously yield a far higher rent in proportion to their capital value 
than can be obtained from well equipped and healthy tenements. 
And further, the effect of individual liberty left unrestricted is to 
spread epidemic disease through a whole town or district. Sanitary 
regulation rests upon a prineiple akin to that underlying the repres- 
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sion of crime. The most notable piece of sanitary legislation of the 
last few years is the Artisans Dwellings Act of 1875, amended in 
some particulars by later measures. This Act has failed chiefly 
through embodying ruinous principles of compensation. Over- 
crowding is pronounced to be a nuisance within the meaning of 
the Sanitary Acts, and if these Acts were carefully enforced an 
adequate and natural remedy would be found for most of the 
existing evils, without involving either the central administration 
or the local authorities m those mercantile dealings with land which 
are almost invariably little to their profit. 


Shipping ; Employers’ Liability. 

Many Acts for the regulation of shipping have been passed in 
recent times, all having for their primary object the prevention of 
shipwreck and the saving of life; and so little success has attended 
this incessant law making, that the department charged with the 
duty of seeing to the administration of these Acts is now promoting 
a radical change of principle and method. It has been found that 
Government action has become a standing excuse and loophole for 
culpable neglect. The true policy is to strengthen individual 
responsibility so as to make it an unfailing factor in the success of 
enterprises, though not to the extent of making that responsibility 
too great to be borne except by reckless men. It is quite possible 
to carry the principle of the Employers’ Liability Act, for instance, 
to such an extreme of indirect and constructive responsibility as to 

drive capital out of particular trades. So. likewise in regard to 
shipping, it is possible so to extend the salutary principle of 
individual responsibility as to deter careful and cautious men from 
incurring its risks. 


Conflicting Tendencies ; Conclusion. 


The conflict between the antagonistic principles of individualism 
and socialism is manifest in all our recent legislation. On the one 
hand we have the State undertaking all sorts of functions on 
behalf of the people—carrying their letters, telegrams, and parcels, 
doing their petty banking, granting them policies of life assurance ; 
looking after their moral and physical welfare by means of the 
omnipresent inspector ; lending money to improve land, and even— 
in Treland—to buy it, and to build schools, and construct harbours, 
piers, and breakwaters; and emigrating “‘ congested ” populations 
to places where there is more room for them. By “subventions to 
“ local taxation,” the unperceiving taxpayer has been burdened for 
the relief of real property, and the securities for economy have been 
impaired, localities being tempted to dip as deeply as possible into 
the national purse. Loans for public works are not quite a recent 
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innovation; but in their new application to Irish tramways and to 
the purchase of land by companies for re-sale to peasant proprietors, 
they are being extended in directions ominous of future trouble. 
On the other hand we have several important measures of recent 
date, the predominating character of which is to give freedom, to 
provide a field for the exercise of self-help, to do away with 
invidious restrictions and one-sided privileges. Many measures 
that help to raise the less opulent classes to a higher plane of life 
are the reverse of socialistic in tendency. Education, for example, 
stimulates instead of paralysing individual energy. ‘To provide 
healthy houses at the public expense would be an enormous evil, 
especially if they were let at smaller rents than would sufficiently 
remunerate private enterprise in the erection of. dwellings of the 
same class, and even this would hardly be going beyond the 
principles of the Irish Land Acts; but so long as sanitary measures 
are limited to the abatement of nuisances, and such objects of 
municipal action as water supply and sewerage, they produce a 
maximum of good attended by a minimum of evil. The Agricul- 
tural Holdings Acts, though they are to some extent restrictive, 
also come within the second category for the reasons already 
indicated. Hssentially they are measures giving freedom and 
security to the tenant farmer, and establishing conditions without 
which he applies capital to the improvement of the fertility of land 
at his peril. 

In this essay only the principal legislative measures involving 
economic principles have been discussed. Minor legislation has 
been left unnoticed, and attention has been confined chiefly to the 
main scope of Acts of first-rate importance, and which are likely to 
exercise an appreciable influence for good or evil on the destinies 
of the Empire. Mr. Newmarch was one of the most strenuous and 
far-seeing upholders of the principles of economic science as 
defining the spheres of legislation and freedom in relation to 
wealth, and I am not sure that he would not have considered these 
pages to be tainted by too great tolerance of State interference. 
‘“‘ One of the great dangers which now hang over this country,” he 
once said, and he often used language of similar purport, ‘‘ is that 
“the wholesome, spontaneous operation of human interests and 
‘‘ human desires seems to be in course of rapid supersession by the 
“ erection of one Government department after another, and by 
“the whole time of parliament being taken up in attempting to 
‘“‘do for the nation those very things which, if the teaching of 
‘Adam Smith is to bear any fruit at all, the nation can do much 
‘better for itself’ The inutility of inspectors in relation to 
merchant shipping has recently been proclaimed by the Govern- 
ment itself ; and happily all our recent legislation has not been out 
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of conformity with the teachings of Adam Smith. Let us hope 
that healthier tendencies will be manifested in our future legis- 
lation than have always been observable in that of even the recent 
past, and that more and more of the laws imposed by parliament 
will be such as would have approved themselves to the clear strong 


_ mind of Mr. Newmarch. 


Discussion on the SevEctED Portions of the “ NewmMarcH Memortat 
Essay,” read at the Mextine of the Soctnry, on the 20th 
January, 1885, the Pxresipent, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., in the Chair. 


Tue Presipent having announced the arrangements that had been 
made for holding the (then) approaching Industrial Remuneration 
Conference, said he had now to express Mr. Giffen’s very great 
regret (in which the Council joined), that he was not able to submit 
to the Society the paper he had promised on the subject dealt with 
in his annual address last year. Unfortunately Mr. Giffen’s health 
broke down last week, and he had been incapable of finishing the 
paper in time for the meeting that evening. Under these circum- 
stances the Council had decided to bring before the members the 
““Newmarch Memorial Prize Essay,” on “The Extent to which 
Recent Legislation is in Accordance with or Deviates from the 
True Principles of Hconomical Science.” Knowing that this was 
a subject in which the late Mr. Newmarch had distinguished 
himself, and wishing to do honour to his memory, a member of the 
Council—Mr. Pochin—came forward of his own free, generous will, 
and offered a prize of 100/. for the best essay upon the question. 
As many as six were sent in response to the invitation, with the 
result that the prize had been awarded to Mr. William Watt, of 
Aberdeen, to whom he had now the great pleasure of presenting 
the substantial return for the trouble he had taken in writing the 
paper. The essay was not intended to be read in its entirety, | 
being much too long for such an occasion as this, but Mr. Bourne, 
who was one of the referees, had been kind enough to look through 
it and select those parts likely to be interesting to the members and 
to lead to a discussion. With regard to Mr. Newmarch he (the 
President) was sure that they all wished to do him honour. He 
had been one of the lights of the Statistical Society, and all who 
desired to understand statistical and economical science, owed him a 
debt of gratitude for the way in which his researches had tended to 
simplify their task. There was no occasion for him (the President) 
to expand upon the great benefits Mr. Newmarch had conferred 
upon the Society, and upon the men who followed him in his pro- 
fession, for they were already well known. He would therefore 
say no more than that the Council wished on this occasion to do all 
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the honour to his memory that lay in their power. The President 
then congratulated Mr. Watt upon his success, and called upon 
Mr. Bourne to read an abstract of the essay. 


(Mr. SrepHen Bourne having read selected portions of the 
essay ), 


Mr. Hypr CriarKke said that as the essay had been brought 
forward not so much for the purpose of discussion, but as a tribute 
to the memory of their distinguished and lamented friend William 
Newmarch, he would endeavour to address the members in that 
spirit rather than to enter into any of the enticing subjects 
contained in the paper. In the first place he could not but 
remember the deep interest evinced by Mr. Newmarch in the 
progress of the Society, and what he had done for the promotion of 
its welfare. Some years ago it had occurred to many of the mem- 
bers that the Society was not so fully as it might be meeting the 
objects for which it was founded, and that it was capable of a 
greater degree of activity and development. They would all 
remember that at one time it was an established tradition that the 
presidency of learned societies should not be given to their mem- 
bers but to men of distinguished title, or distinguished workers in 
other directions than in that of the science over which they were 
to preside. To a certain extent that had been the case with the 
Statistical Society, and if among the roll of distinguished men who 
had presided over the institution there were some who particularly 
applied themselves to economic science and statistics, there were 
many more to whom had been offered an empty title, which was not 
wanted for their own distinction, and which in the end proved of 
no service to the Society. As an example he would refer to a 
most distinguished man, and one who enjoyed the admiration 
of all who were present that evening—William Ewart Gladstone. 
Mr. Gladstone had been their President, but what was his real 
relation to the Society ? The Fellows heard from him an address 
which would no doubt continue to be read for many years to come, 
but from that time forward in his two years of presidency, the 
members saw nothing of him. Nor could it be expected, because 
he was engaged in duties far more important than that of attending 
to the administration of the Society. Mr. Newmarch, however, 
thought that one of the means of promoting the study of economic 
science would be to give the presidency of the Society as a 
distinction to those who were engaged in cultivating that science, 
and he at last succeeded, with the aid of others, in carrying a. 
measure which embodied his opinions on the subject, and which 
had done much to preserve the vitality of the Society. He was 
one of those who were consequently chosen President in virtue of 
this qualification. It gave him (the speaker) great satisfaction to 
see in the chair that evening one who in early life and for so many 
years had rendered such important services to the Society as had 
Sir Rawson Rawson. It would be scarcely possible to enumerate 
the many ways in which Mr. Newmarch had contributed to the 
advancement of the Society, and consequently to the benefit of the 
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public. Hven after his death the Society was experiencing the 
value of his past services and the benefits still accruing to his 
memory and his name; for when the Newmarch Memorial Fund 
was formed it became a means for the special advancement of 
economic science, inasmuch as it was the desire of one who was the 
partner of his joys and sorrows, that such a memorial should be 
appropriated not as a tribute to herself and family, but should go 
to promote the science that he had cultivated to such purpose 
during his life. Another instance of the benefits that still came to 
the Society and to the public consequent upon Mr. Newmarch’s 
labours, was that they had inspired Mr. Pochin to do what he had 
done, and he (Mr. Hyde Clarke) was confident that the essay 
would be productive of much good whén it came to be read by the 
Fellows of the Society and the outside world. The members were 
also greatly indebted to Mrs. Newmarch for the valuable presen- 
tation she had made of her husband’s economical and statistical 
books to the Society’s lbrary, which had greatly increased its 
literary and scientific resources. He could mention that in the same 
spirit Mrs. Newmarch had given the political books of her husband 
to the political library of the City Liberal Club, of which he had 
been an active founder. The club had devoted to the service of 
their colleague a Newmarch bookcase. He thought that when it | 
was seen how the memory of such a man became productive of 
benefits such as these, it could not be said that commemorations of 
the kind they were observing that evening were useless, or that 
they ought to be neglected. 


Mr. Joun Gover said he had not the least idea before he came 
to the meeting that the evening was to be devoted to doing honour 
to the memory of Mr. Newmarch, and he believed that if that 
arrangement had been more generally known amongst the 
Fellows of the Society, the room in which they were met would 
have been crowded. He could well remember the incalculable 
pleasure and instruction which he derived from the speeches of 
Mr. Newmarch in St. James’s Square, and he should never forget 
the fulness of knowledge brought to bear by him on the questions 
that came up for discussion, and which made his hearers, when he 
sat down, feel that they had really heard something on the political 
and economical subjects in hand worth listening to. With regard 
to the Prize Essay, it would hardly be right to enter into a serious 
discussion of it that evening, but he felt constrained to demur to 
the too apologetic tone of the author as to the place occupied 
to-day by political economy. He (Mr. Glover) was quite aware 
that it was not now nor ever had been quite understood; he did 
not think it would ever become a fashionable science. At the 
same time he was of opinion that political economy had a firmer 
hold on the hard-headed portion of the English people to-day than 
it ever had. He could not help thinking of what Mr. Newmarch 
would have said if he had heard anything about political economy 
falling into disrepute. ‘‘ Why, Sir,” he would have said, ‘‘ well, we 
political economists have very largely succeeded in bringing into 
operation in our country the dreams of the illustrious Scotch 
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thinker of a century ago—Adam Smith.” Political economy going 
out of fashion! What did those who talk so expect? When the 
legislature of this country was asked to write the doctrines of 
free trade into our statute books, certain important results were 
prognosticated. Has anything which was promised not happened ? 
Were the English people led to believe that there should be no more 
depressions of trade, no succession of bad seasons, no panics, no over- 
crowded labour market ? Nothing of the kind. It was premised that 
the effects of these mevitable evils would be ameliorated by free 
trade, and they have been ameliorated. It was said that under a 
free trade policy we should have a better demand for our exports. 
It is a simple question to ask ourselves whether we have had a 
better demand for our exports as the result of free trade principles. 
What is the answer? Mr. Giffen said the other day that the 
exports per head in 1840 were represented by r1/. 18s. gd., and 
that in 1880 they had increased to 6l. gs. 5d. This states the 
increase in exports relatively to the growth in population ; stated 
absolutely the result is more surprising. Our exports have 
increased nearly five-fold since we became free traders ; from about 
50 millions to about 250 millions. If such growth followed the 
adoption of a new policy, what is the ground of dissatisfaction ? 
Could more growth than five-fold have been expected? We were 
also told that we should have not only better exports, but better 
imports by means of free trade, and the prediction has had 
marvellous verification. The authority he had just quoted showed 
that whereas in 1854 we imported goods to the extent of 5/. 3s. 2d. 
per head, in 1880 the figures had grown to 11/. 18s. 7d., or more 
than double. He (Mr. Glover) would ask again what had political 
economists to be apologetic about when their policy was bearing in 
such abundance the very fruits that had been expected of it? 
Increased exports and imports are an immense national benefit, 
but besides these advantages to the State, free trade promised 
great benefits to the individual. For instance, it promised better 
employment to the working classes, and they had got it; for 
despite the immense increase in their numbers, the labour demand 
was larger and more continuous than formerly. Then again the 
pages of the Jowrnal had shown repeatedly that the wages of the 
working classes had also enormously improved, and only last week, 
in a contribution to the “ Times,” Professor Leone Levi stated that 
within the last fifteen years there had been a rise of nearly 25 per 
cent. in the rate of remuneration of labour. Lastly, the political 
economists had promised that free trade would give the people 
cheaper food, and they had got it, and “they know the reason 
why.” His belief was that any attempt on the side. of any party 
in the State to tamper with these principles would provoke a 
demonstration on their behalf which would surprise none so much 
as the economists themselves. He would only mention further, 
and as a special tribute to the memory of Mr. Newmarch, two out 
of the many unexpected benefits which have followed in the train 
of the policy of which he was such an eloquent advocate. He 
(Mr. Glover) did not think that the most sanguine free trader 
ever dreamt that free trade in imports would lead to a sort of 
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perpetual harvest time; yet so it was. The whole world had been 
stimulated to produce for the supply of the growing population of 
our portion of it. Harvest time begins in Chili, in Australia, and 
in New Zealand in January; India takes up the tale in February ; 
Syria, Palestine, Persia, and Egypt continue it in March, April, 
and May; California resumes it in June; the other United States 
in July; ourselves in August, and the more northern European 
nations are occupied with it in September and October ; so that 
under the influence of free trade principles harvests in which we 
are intimately concerned are going on for ten months out of the 
twelve—a marvellous illustration of the influence of good principles 
in putting larger areas of the earth under tribute for the service of 
mankind. The second unexpected benefit which Mr. Newmarch 
had done so much to make possible was the cheapening of the 
means of human subsistence everywhere. People talked as if free 
trade had helped only some of the English people, but there was 
not a human being alive who was not now getting his food cheaper 
in consequence of the introduction into England of free trade in 
food. It seemed fitting to remind ourselves of such facts in 
connection with the memory of one of the most distinguished 
advocates of the principles which had made them possible, and to 
recollect how hardly he had worked to secure through them the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, not in our country 
only, but everywhere. With such facts before us we might reason- 
ably expect that those great principles will come into operation in 
other countries after a little time, and that such an impetus will be 
given to civilisation thereby as would have gladdened the heart of 
our lamented friend, and ought to give encouragement to all who 
are now labouring in support of good and sound principles. 


Mr. Davin Cuapvwick said he should be sorry if such an asser- 
tion as this should pass without a word of opposition. He had 
known Mr. Newmarch intimately, and no one held him in higher 
estimation. A quarter of a century ago, at the special request of 
Mr. Newmarch, he had written a paper for this Society on the 
rate of wages in two hundred trades during a period of twenty 
years. He (Mr. Chadwick) knew Mr. Newmarch’s objections to any 
interference with what he considered the rights of property and 
_ with freedom of contract. Whilst we should adhere in the ordinary 
course to the doctrines of Adam Smith, we should not carry them 
to an extreme, and the essayist had not, he thought, taken 
sufficient account of three great elements that had a right to be 
considered before either the words of Adam Smith or any view 
that might be formed of the precepts of political economy, viz., 
first, that the health and lives of the people should be preserved. 
and respected, which involved the compulsory provision of healthy 
houses. and therefore interference with property; secondly, that 
they should have cheap food, which meant interference with vested 
interests; and thirdly, that they should have cheap and good 
education provided for their children, which meant interference 
with prevailing ignorance. If he correctly understood them, he 
objected to the first and last paragraphs of the essay. Some of the 
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opinions of Mr. Newmarch might be considered crotchets, and as 
impossible to apply at present in practical legislation. The health, 
food, and education of the people were considerations superior to 
any rules of political economy. - In every recommendation of 
Adam Smith there must be limitations and exceptions, but they 
were few, and only proved the rule. He understood the essayist to 
refer to the Factory Acts as objectionable. No reasonable manu- 
facturer at this day would ever attempt to work his young 
employées to a. greater extent than that prescribed by law. He 
feared that the essayist would make the doctrines of political 
economy appear objectionable to reasonable people, and encourage 
disregard to statistical science. He was sure the public were 
thoroughly in favour of the recent Acts and the penalties dealing 
with shipowners who did wrong. As to the Irish Land Act, he 
held that it was a beneficent measure, and a most justifiable devia- 
tion from the rules of political economy. Before it passed, many 
of the Irish peasants had been living in a most degraded state; 
the land was uncultivated, and the landlords could not obtain their 
rent, and its value was greatly reduced ; but since the Land Act 
came into operation, the sale value of the landlords’ interest in 
property had in some cases nearly doubled, and the country was 
being gradually redeemed from poverty and misery. He understood 
the essay to cast a slur upon parliament, and say that it disregarded 
political economy and statistical facts. Why, the whole of the 
legislature of this country was based upon statistical facts, and 
some of the recent Acts had been based on the facts and figures in 
the reports of the late President of this Society (Dr. Giffen), who 
had been made the head of a great department of the Government. : 
Economic science and statistical facts were not ignored by the 
Government or by parliament, and it was only when self interests 
or party purposes were to be served that it was said by ignorant 
persons, ‘‘figures would prove anything.” The eminent public 
services that Mr. Newmarch and the Statistical Society had 
rendered was proved by the fact that our laws during the last 
forty years, and especially in recent legislation, had been in 
accordance with the principles of economic science, tempered only 
by special considerations. He thought that all those who had 
known Mr. Newmarch, and appreciated his eminent services to 
economic science and statistics, would consider that some of the 
points he had referred to had been made rather too prominent a 
feature in a prize essay in his honour. 


Mr. Georce Howett also protested against some of the conclu- 
sions in the essay, and denied that many of the legislative enact- 
ments referred to in the paper were adverse to the doctrines of 
Adam Smith, though they might be entirely opposed to some of 
the notions put forward by those who regarded themselves as his 
disciples. He (the speaker) did not consider that Mr. Newmarch 
was in all cases a true disciple of that great man, and believed that 
during his lifetime he had opposed much that was in accordance 
with the principles of political economy. The doctrine of freedom 
of contract looked very nice on paper, but for that to obtain 
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there must be something like equality between the contracting 
parties, which was a thing that very rarely happened. If the 
strange notion that was entertained by many about freedom of 
contract had been allowed to prevail, rotten ships might be sent to 
sea and sailors drowned by tens of thousands with impunity ; and 
the miners would continue to suffer death at the same rate now— 
I in 245—as they did before their lives were protected by parlia- 
mentary enactment. But owing to beneficent legislation, the 
death-rate from accidents in mines had diminished quite 50 per 
cent. in thirty years. Much of this legislation was in accord 
with the doctrines of Adam Smith, and many who called them- 
selves political economists to-day seemed rather inclined to deviate 
from than to follow those principles. He knew something of the 
works of Mr. Newmarch, and though he differed from him in 
many ways, he thought it was their duty to pay a tribute of 
respect to his distinguished abilities and the earnestness of his 
labours. The Society was also indebted to Mr. Pochin for offering 
the generous prize which had resulted in producing so very able 
an essay. Judging from the portions that had been read from it, 
he (Mr. Howell) differed from some of its conclusions, but he 
thought it well worthy of the prize awarded its author. 


Mr. Pocuin said it was a matter of great satisfaction to have 
heard the speech of Mr. Howell, bearing in mind how often he had 
been opposed to Mr. Newmarch in the discussions of the Society. 
The remarks of Mr. Chadwick, however, had given him (Mr. Pochin) 
unmixed pain, and he was sorry that he had so completely and 
in every particular misrepresented Mr. Newmarch’s opinions. 
Mr. Newmarch was one of the last men to withhold from the 
people, rich or poor, anything that would have promoted their 
well-being, and the principles he most sought after were those that 
would benefit every class of the community. He held that the 
doctrines of political economy if rightly understood were deductions 
from known facts, and if political economy was anything it was 
that. It did not centre itself in free trade or in any special act of 
legislation, but inculcated principles applicable to all legislation ; 
those principles were, that what was done or left undone should 
ultimately result in giving to the governed the largest supply of 
the necessaries of life. Mr. Newmarch believed in the doctrine of 
laissez faire, and did not attempt to prescribe any narrow line of 
action. No man brought a more powerful brain than he to bear 
upon the facts that were the subject of inquiry, and no one was 
bolder in demanding that sound principles should be at the bottom 
of all legislature, they and they only could bring lasting benefits to 
the nation. He (Mr. Pochin) was very glad indeed that the 
essayist so well understood the doctrines of Mr. Newmarch, and 
had propounded them so faithfully. When he heard his remarks 
upon the Irish Land Act, he thought he heard again the voice of 
their lamented friend. There were some points in the paper how- 
ever with which Mr. Newmarch would have been at variance, but 
on the whole it was a paper that did honour to the writer, and set 
forth sound doctrine. He was very pleased that the essay was the 
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work of a gentleman connected with the press, more especially as 
it was well known how intimately Mr. Newmarch was connected 
with the metropolitan press, and how ably he performed the duties 
that devolved upon him in connection with that branch of his busy 
life. During the fifty years of the Society’s existence, many able 
members had been enrolled, but there was no one whose memory 
lived so fresh in the affection and gratitude of the Society as did 
that of Mr. Newmarch. 


The President said that Mr. Chadwick had seemed to imply 
that upon every question a little friction was useful, and he was 
sure the members could not but feel grateful to him for having 


elicited, in honour of Mr. Newmarch, the speeches of Mr. Howell 
and Mr. Pochin. 


Mr. Wittram Watt, the author of the prize essay, then returned 
thanks for the reception that had been given to his labours, and 
said that he only wished the result had been more worthy of the 
Society, of the liberality of Mr. Pochin, and of the great man with 
whose name it was associated. With regard to the discussion he 
would not attempt to review it, but when the essay was seen in its 
entirety, 1t would be apparent, he thought, that some of the 
remarks made in the discussion had been anticipated by him, 
especially with regard to the education and the health of the 
people. He had never had the privilege of seeing Mr. Newmarch, 
but he had read many of his works, and, with regard to these 
matters, he recollected that, especially in his address at Manchester 
as President of the Economical Section of the British Association, 
Mr. Newmarch had dealt with the question of factory legislation, 
and had set forth conclusions not unlike those which he 
(Mr. Watt) had expressed in his essay. Mr. Newmarch was by no 
means an out-and-out opponent of such legislation; on the contrary, 
he expressed strong approval of it so far as it affected the health 
and mental development of the young. ‘Trade had been referred 
to by one of the speakers, but he did not think that came within 
the scope of the essay, inasmuch as the subject was the effects of 
recent legislation, and there had not of late years been much 
legislation bearing immediately upon commerce. In conclusion 
Mr. Watt again thanked the Society for its courteous reception of 
the paper, and the various speakers who had taken part in the 
discussion. 


A hearty vote of thanks was then moved to Mr. Bourne for 
having read the paper, and the proceedings terminated. 
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I— Wine Production in France.* By Pavt Leroy Beaviezv. 


TRANSLATED from the Economiste Francais of the 16th and the 
23rd May, L885 :— 


It is now about twenty years since a microscopic insect, intro- 
duced from America, commenced to attack the vineyards first of 
France, then of Spain and Germany, and afterwards, though not 
so severely, those of the other wine growing countries of Hurope. 
The ravages of the phylloxera in those districts of the Mediter- 
ranean which fifteen or twenty years ago were looked upon as a 
terrestrial paradise, have had the effect of reducing the incomes of 
vineyard proprietors almost to a minimum, and also of diminishing 
the wages of the labourers by at least a third if not a half. On 
the other hand, the prices realised by wines owing to the falling 
off, which since 1877 or 1878, has been experienced in the produc- 
tion, and the belief that prices would continue to rise—an antici- 
pation which has not however yet been realised—caused a great 
extension of the area under grape cultivation, a considerable extent 
of land being taken out of other cultivation and turned into vine- 
yards. 

In France the whole extent of the valley of the Garonne, where 
only ten years ago the vine as compared with other crops held a 
very modest rank, is now covered with young vine shoots. In 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, farmers have embarked extensively 
in vine cultivation, Algeria is largely devoted to viticulture, and 
Tunis is now anticipating the most valuable results from it. We 
also have it on the best authority that in the United States of 
America and in Australasia vine cultivation is commencing to play 
a very important part in the agriculture of the country, but as 
regards Australasia the condition of the wine industry does not 
appear to be by any means in the flourishing condition that is 
represented by many interested writers. 


* With reference to this paper attention may be called to two papers on the 
same subject by Mr. A. E. Bateman, F S.S., to be found in the Journal, viz., “A 
Note on the Statistics of Wine Production in France,” p. 113, vol. xlvi, and 
* Wine Production in France,” p. 609, vol. xlvii.—[Ep., Journal. | 
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Unfortunately the same high prices that ruled for two or three 
years tempted many unscrupulous persons to resort to every 
description of falsification and adulteration, cargoes of raisins 
being imported from Greece and Asia Minor to be used, with the 
addition of alcohol and sugar, in the manufacture of a so-called 
wine, which was placed on the market side by side with the pure 
juice of the grape. Again, Spanish wines adulterated with German 
potato spirit, with a considerable admixture of water, have been 
extensively employed to assist nature, and many other more or less 
questionable practices have of late years been introduced in wine 
making. 

There can be no question that the production of wine has 
failed to kept pace with its consumption, and the question arises, 
what will be the result if the demand is to continue to be so 
largely in excess of the supply. This is a subject of very consider- 
able interest and importance, and well worthy of some attention, 
and we cannot do better than refer to the very excellent report 
prepared last year by M. Tisserand, Director of the Department 
of Agriculture, entitled Rapport sur les Travaux administratifs 
entrepris contre le Phylloxera et sur la situation du Vignoble francais © 
et étrangers pendant Vanuée 1884, and to the result of the con- 
‘ference recently held at the Agricultural College of Montpellier, 
in which district the greatest activity, intelligence, and forethought 
have been displayed in the struggle against the ravages of the 
phylloxera, and where the greatest sacrifices have been made with 
the object of exterminating that pest. We may also take this 
opportunity of calling attention to the very valuable and exhaustive 
information contained in an interesting brochure emanating from 
another large centre of the French wine industry, the Annuaire 
Economique de Bordeaux et de la Gwronde, which 1s published 
under the auspices of the Society of Political Hconomists of 
Bordeaux. And finally the Bulletin de Statistique et de la Legis- 
lation Comparée, published in the December number of last year, 
an article on the wine production of 1883 and 1884, together with 
a set of tables showing a comparison of the production for each 
year as far back as 1874, that is to say the information is carried 
back to the period when the French vineyards, already attacked 
by the phylloxera, were nevertheless at the maximum of their pro- 
duction. . 

With this varied information at our disposal, we will endeavour 
to gauge the present actual condition of the wine industry, and to 
point out the dangers it has had and still has to encounter, and at 
the same time to show how far the favourable results anticipated 
for it in the future are likely to be realised; but before drawing 
any conclusions, it would be as well to briefly state some few 
important facts. 

The French vineyards which formerly were unrivalled, and 
excelled in a marked degree those of other European countries, 
both as regards the quality of their production and the area under 
cultivation, still continue to hold the first rank in the world; but 
France is now, owing to the ravages of the dreaded and destructive 
phylloxera, closely pressed by many countries which have hitherto 
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been free from the pest, or have only suffered in a mitigated 
degree from it effects. The following table will show according 
to M. Tisserand the average production in the principal wine 
growing countries of the old and new world :— 









































Production. 
Countries. 
Hectolitres. Imperial Gallons. 

Branecinstyss- cid .des) sess: 34,780,726 1 765,175,972 
FEM TOLT OES. ale a Sean iy a 1,000,000 22,000,000 
T tal Viner ecto eas. 2.7,500,000 605,000,000 
Se aaea cet gtcracters eeu 22,000,000 484,000,000 
Austria-Hungary ........ 8,500,000 187,000,000 
WOPERGAUNR Hie. othe doe 4,000,000 88,000,000 
erwa am Yess stcssiasniddes sei 3,695,000 81,290,000 
CETTE, aN ae aaa eee, ae 3500,000 77,000,000 
COT USS tease seca pte sas 1,600,000 35,200,000 
Switzerland.............s0+ 1,300,000 28,600,000 
RE PORCO Te aeliteieccee enone 1,300,000 28,600,000 
United States .............06 1,000,000 22,000,000 
Mba Reyer Fetes o, Haa eka 1,000,000 22,000,000 
Cape of Good Hope..... 400,000 15,400,000 
ROWUMISMIA 2a; ceceariste cores 700,000 15,400,000 
RCE Ch eal ee vase ata: 500,000 11,000,000 
fo TET ills Fo a bad Sew ated 87,900 1,933,800 

A otal Mags ch 113,163,626 2,489,599,772 





We see therefore from the above that the total wine production 
of the world is estimated at 113 million hectolitres, or 2,489 million 
gallons; and this in itself, it may be observed, is not such an 
enormous amount. The aggregate population of Hurope and 
America may be stated approximately as 500 millions, and if all 
the races were wine drinkers, these 2,489 million gallons would 
only represent a proportion of 4°9 gallons per head of population ; 
whereas when the vines in France were at their best, the consump- 
tion of wine in that country averaged between 25 and 30 gallons 
per head. 

If then all the civilised races were to become consumers of wine 
to the same extent as the French people, it would be necessary for 
the actual production to be increased six fold, otherwise the supply 
would be quite unequal to the demand; but it must be under- 
stood that in this we are merely putting a supposititious case, 
as it is in the highest degree improbable that such a condition of 
things will ever occur. There always have been, and always will be 
drinkers of cyder, beer, and tea, without taking into consideration 
total abstainers, yet notwithstanding this, it is not uninteresting 
to compare the wine production, with the demands that might be 
made upon it, if only to dissipate the fears of those pessimists 
among  viticulturists who regard with such very gloomy apprehen- 
sions the approach of the time when the price of wine will fall to 
the lowest figure by reason of the excess production. 

Without deluding ourselves with the idea that the Hnglishman 
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will ever entirely renounce his pale ale and his gin, the Russian 
his samovar, and the German his beer, yet it may reasonably be 
expected, if only the wine industry is not harassed by any 
mischievous fiscal legislation, if the producers will maintain the 
reputation of their wines for wholesomeness and purity, and if the 
adulterations that of recent years have been so largely practised 
show a tendency to decrease, that the consumption of wine will 
follow the same development as the production. 

The figures we have quoted above, and which have been taken 
from M. Tisserand’s very able report, relate as regards France to 
the harvest of 1884, which as compared in its results with that of 
the previous year shows a slight falling off, but it is an improve- 
ment on that of the year 1882. We must add however that the 
Annuaire Economique de Bordeaux et de la Gironde, issued under 
the auspices of the Society of Political Economists of Bordeaux, 
furnishes certain particulars as regards the wine harvests which 
differ materially from the information supplied by the French 
Agricultural Department. In the case of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 
the figures showing the estimated results of the most recent 
wine harvests are identical, but as regards Austria-Hungary the 
discrepancy is most marked. For example, in M. Tisserand’s 
report the vintage in that country is stated as 8,500,000 hectolitres 
or 187 million gallons, while the Bordeaux publication gives 14 mil- 
lions or 308 million gallons as the production. Again, for Germany 
the discrepancy between the statements of M. Tisserand and 
the Society of Political Economists is very considerable, the 
former estimating the wine production at 3,695,000 hectolitres 
(81,290,000 gallons), while the latter puts it at 5,959,000 
(131,000,000) gallons. The production of Turkey is estimated at 
3 millions of hectolitres or 66 million gallons by the Bordeaux 
Society, and at 1 million or 22 million gallons by the Agricultural 
Department. And finally the Director of Agriculture appears to 
entirely ignore one wine growing country in South America, viz., 
Chili where according to the Bordeaux authorities the estimated 
production averages 22 million gallons annually. 

Notwithstanding these discrepancies, the aggregate wine produc- 
tion of the world may approximately be estimated at between 

2,500 millions and 2,750 millions of gallons, of which France 
contributes about a third, if we accept the former figure as 
representing the total wine production of the world, or taking the 
latter, rather more than a quarter. Formerly the French vine- 
yards produced more than half, perhaps even as much as two- 
thirds, of the whole of the wine consumed throughout the world, 
and not only was the aggregate French production greatly in 
excess of that of the present day, but the yield of the vintages of 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Austria-Hungary was considerably less ; 
while Algeria as a wine growing country had not then commenced 
to exist. 

The totai yield of the French vintage, which in each of the years 
1870 to 1875 was most abundant, has now fallen off to the extent 
of one-third, and for the last four years the production has not 
varied to any very considerable extent. A reference to the 
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following table will show the results of the wine harvests in France 
in each year from 1874 down to the latest date, according to the 
estimates of the Director of Indirect Taxation :— 


i 























Production. 
Years 
Hectolitres. Gallons. 
LST Se ee ths. 63,146,000 1,389,212,000 
eles eee | 83,836,000 1,84.4,392,000 
A ON eer 41,847,000 920,634,000 
TTA A ek. 56,405,000 1,240,910,000 
SEER AR O 48,729,000 1,072,038,000 
Bi Ouse Sieh 25,770,000 566,940,000 
FeO a Ae oe ay tne, 667.000 652,674,000 
ER ae ee 34,139,000 751,058,000 
DB Aiaccera eared 30,886,000 679,492,000 
es Bedi eeti tp 36,029,000 792,638,000 
BA hs Sas 34,781,000 765,182,000 


SS SSS SSS 


It will be observed from the above that the years 1879 and 
1880 were characterised by a marked decrease in the wine crop, but 
since then the production has remained almost stationary, with but 
very slight variations, which may be taken rather as the result of 
climatic influences than of any extension or diminution of the area 
under vine cultivation. There can be no question that this produc- 
tion is far from beimg sufficient to meet the requirements of con- 
sumers in France. During the four years ended 1877 the quantity 
of wine imported into France was very small, while the exports 
were considerable, the former averaging about 590,000 hectolitres 
or 13 million gallons, and the latter amounting to 3,550,000 
hectolitres or 78 million gallons annually, an excess of exports 
over imports to the extent of 65 million gallons. But during the 
seven years ended 1884 this condition of affairs considerably 
changed, as the imports into France rose until they reached an 
average of 139 million gallons annually, while the exports only 
amounted to 60 millions, thus leaving a balance of 79 million 
gallons in favour of the imports; while if we take the four years 
ended 1884, the average annual imports rose to 179 millions and 
the exports fell to 59 millions, so that the net excess of imports 
over exports amounted to an annual average of 120 million gallons. 

So it will be seen how disastrously the condition of the French 
viticultural industries has been affected by the ravages of the 
phylloxera. It may be argued that if France purchases from 
abroad 179 millon gallons of wine, which by reason of the 
manipulation to which it is subjected on its arrival really repre- 
sents about 260 million gallons ready for consumption in the 
country, while it only sends abroad about 60 million gallons, it is 
the movement of the values rather than of the quantities which is 
less disadvantageous to the country. 

The wines exported from France are of a superior quality, and 
command a higher price than those imported. During the year 
1884 the value of wine imports amounted to 33¢ millions of francs, 
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and of the exports to 237 millions, so therefore France buys from 
abroad to the extent of too millions of francs more than it sells, 
while it was only about eight or ten years ago that the exports rose 
to an average of 250 millions of francs annually, and the imports 
did not exceed a value of from 25 to 30 millions. But at the best 
a comparison of the imports and exports of wine conveys but a 
very faint impression of the incalculable injury inflicted on the 
viticultural interests of France by the ravages of the phylloxera. 
The 180 millions of gallons annually imported would have 
been largely exceeded if a considerable proportion of the French 
population, which some ten or fifteen years ago comprised 
large consumers of wine, had not given up this beverage and 
resigned themselves either to drink nothing but water, or to 
considerably restrict their consumption of wine. This change of 
habit and custom has become particularly noticeable among a large 
section of the rural population of the Midi. And again, it would 
have been impossible to maintain the supply of wine necessary to 
meet the demands for this limited consumption, even with the 
assistance of large importations, had it not been for the enormous 
extent of land taken into vine cultivation in proportion as the 
ravages of the phylloxera extended. 

The area under vine cultivation in France before the phylloxera 
first made its appearance, is estimated by the Director of Agricul- 
ture as 2,485,829 hectares or about 6,200,000 acres, and it is stated 
that the ravages of the phylloxera have totally destroyed more 
than 2,500,000 acres, and that 1,660,000 acres in addition have 
been attacked though they have not entirely succumbed. From 
this it will be seen that if the original area planted with vineyards 
had not been considerably extended, France at the present time 
would be in possession of no more than 3,700,000 acres of vines, of 
which 1,600,000 acres would be partially destroyed and 2,100,000 
acres only in a healthy condition; but it appears that the actual 
area planted is about 5,200,000 acres, from which it results that 
from the commencement of the malady an additional extent of 
1,500,000 acres has been added to the original area. Out of this 
number 132,000 acres of vineyards have been replanted with 
American vines. So 1,400,000 acres of land which hitherto had 
been under various crops are now covered with vines, and partly 
compensate for the area destroyed by the phylloxera. 

Those departments which are fortunate enough to own at the 
present day an extent of vineyards greater than before the advent 
of the phylloxera are ¢omprised within two districts, the South, 
where vine cultivation formerly was in a very backward condition, 
and in the Centre. In the former may be included the Departments 
of the Aude, in which the area under vineyards has increased by 
95,000 acres since the phylloxera first made its appearance; the 
Gers, where the area has increased by 85,000 acres; the Tarn, by 
22,000; the Tarn et Garronne, by 12,000; the Landes, by 7,500, and 
Corsica by 3,700 acres. As regards the Departments of the Centre, 
almost all have a larger area under vine cultivation than before the 
plague. The Loire et Cher has increased to the extent of 22,000 
acres; the Vienne, 20,000; Coté d’Or, 17,000; Puy de Dome, 12,000; 
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Indre et Loire, 6,200; Indre, 6,200; Cher, 5,000; Maine et Loire, 
5,000, and the Seine et Marne to the extent of 3,000 acres. 

The above may be taken as the fortunate departments, but 
there are unhappily others in which the condition of the viticul- 
tural industry has become most deplorable, the Herault in particular, 
which has suffered a total loss of about 230,000 acres of vine- 
yards. Next comes the Department of the Charente, which ‘is 
represented by a total loss of 205,000; the Charente-Inférieure, 
200,000; the Gard, 197,000; the Var, 118,000; the Bouches du 
Rhone, 83,000; the Lot-et-Garonne, 70,000; the Dréme, 67,000; 
Vaucluse, 50,000; the Ardéche, 42,000 ; the Rhdéne, 35,000; and the 
Pyrénées Orientales, 30,000. Gironde has only lost 17,000 acres, 
the total vine area being now represented by a total of 370,000 as 
compared with 387,000 before the malady. 

It was only after numerous delays that it was resolved to take 
such active steps as might be necessary with a view to effectually 
check the ravages of the plague, and concerted measures with this 
object were adopted generally throughout France, and particularly 
in the Departments of the Hérault, Gard, Charente, and Gironde, 
and we cannot pay too high a tribute of praise and admiration to 
those engaged in the viticultural interests in France for the skill 
and intelligence which they have displayed in arresting the destruc- 
tion of their vineyards by the phylloxera, and their efforts, which 
are likely to be crowned with complete success, are the more to 
be commended when we consider that they have engaged almost 
single-handed in the struggle, the State having hitherto failed to 
render any effective assistance whatever. 

Not only have the vineyard proprietors engaged in the struggle 
against the phylloxera been forced to rely solely upon their own 
unaided exertions without any encouragement from the State, but 
it may even be said that the first serious obstacle they had to 
surmount was the harassing and vexatious regulations laid down 
by the legislature. 

It will be seen from the above that the total wine production of 
the world amounted to between 2,500 and 2,750 million gallons, to 
which France contributed to the extent of 770 millions, and we have 
shown that the area under vineyards in France, which amounted to 
6,200,000 acres before the phylloxera made its appearance, now 
represents an extent of 5,200,000 acres, notwithstanding the fact 
that more than 3 million acres have been attacked by the plague. It 
may therefore be taken that an additional area of 1,400,000 acres has 
been taken out of other cultivation and placed under vineyards. If 
then the work of replanting the ruined vineyards is making rapid 
progress, as so many of those who are interested in this particular 
branch of national industry are inclined to believe, and if effective 
measures are taken to, at once, plant fresh vines in place of those 
which are destroyed, it may confidently be expected that in the 
course of a few years France, instead of being represented by a 
total extent of 6,200,000 acres of vineyards, will have a wine area 
of about 7,500,000 acres. And if to the national production, which 
would thus be largely increased, we were to add the excess pro- 
duction of Italy, Spain, Austria-Hungary, Greece, and Algeria, and 
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of the United States, in which country great progress has recently 
been made in viticulture, it is more than probable, as a certain 
section of the French vine growers fear, that the wine industry will 
pass through the same crises as those which have been experienced 
by the sugar, wheat, and coffee trades. 

The wine grower of the present day is struggling against very 
heavy odds, as not only does the cultivation of the vine necessitate 
a much greater outlay than formerly, but he has to contend both 
against the insidious attacks of the phylloxera and the old enemy 
of the vine, the oidium, which though continually conquered, is still 
rejuvenescent, and has to be overcome ; and in addition there is the 
mildew and the antrachnose, two more or less destructive parasites 
of the vine, which ten years ago were comparatively unknown. 
While palliative remedies are applied with much success against 
the first, it appears that vineyard proprietors are still at a loss to 
find effective means of preventing the two last mentioned parasites 
from doing a vast amount of damage to the grapes. 

Among other remedies which have from time to time been 
applied with varying results may be mentioned sublimate of 
sulphur, sulpho carbonate of potash, bisulphide of carbon, sulphate 
of iron, and sulphate of copper, with many insecticides, none of 
which have been found entirely successful. Vine culture at the 
present day is far more expensive and is attended with infinitely 
greater risks than formerly. It was given in evidence some little 
time ago by one of the largest vineyard proprietors of the Medoe, 
that the expenses in connection with the cultivation of his best 
producing vines amounted to as much as 2,000 frs. the hectare, 
or about 32/. the acre. It is well known that in the Mediterranean 
zone, where the commoner description of wines is produced, the 
cost of cultivation averages from 600 to 700 frs. the hectare, that 
is from tol. to 148/. the acre, and in some cases this average is 
considerably exceeded. 

This then will in some measure account for the pessimist views 
expressed by some of the vineyard proprietors. On the one hand 
they regard with gloomy apprehension the prospects of a rapid 
increase in the wine production of the world, accompanied by a 
serious fallin prices; and on the other hand they find their expenses 
rapidly augmenting, and their reputation injured by the system of 
falsification and adulteration now so largely practised, and which 
the period of inflated prices contributed in no small degree to bring 
about. 

We will next consider the question of the method by which 
the wine industry may be preserved from the difficulties and 
dangers through which another important branch of national 
wealth, viz., the sugar industry, has recently been passing. We 
are certainly disposed to believe that the price of wine during 
the course of the next few years will manifest a decided tendency 
to fall rather than to mse, but even should this anticipation be 
realised, it will not affect proprietors to any very serious extent, 
and it certainly will not have the effect of ruining them as some 
appear to think. If legislation does not affect them adversely, 
there is no reason why the cultivation of the vine should not prove 
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one of the most remunerative, as it undoubtedly is one of the most 
interesting and scientific of all French industries. 

That the reconstitution of the French vines is rapidly progress- 
ing there can be no question, and we are anticipating from it the 
very happiest results. M. Tisserand in his last official report calls 
attention to the fact that in 1884 52,777 hectares, or about 130,000 
acres, as compared with 28,000 hectares, or about 70,000 acres, in 
the preceding year, had been planted with American vines, the 
roots of which are considered to be able to successfully resist the 
attacks of the phylloxera. He goes on to say that these American 
vines are distributed among thirty-three departments, but as a 
matter of fact it is only in five or six, chiefly Hérault, the Gard, 
Charente and Charente Inférieur, Gironde and Var, that the 
system of planting American vines has been adopted to any con- 
siderable extent. In one department alone, namely, Hérault, more 
than two-thirds of the whole of the American vines existing in 
France have been planted and cultivated with great success. 

It is for this reason that we have paid so high a tribute of praise 
to cultivators and vineyard proprietors in Montpellier and the 
neighbourhood for the skill, courage, and intelligence they have so 
conspicuously displayed in their resistance to the attacks of the 
phylloxera. During the present year the system of planting 
American vines has largely developed, as we find that in one 
department alone, namely Hérault, it is estimated that 20,000 
hectares of new land have been laid out with these plants, so that 

-when the time arrives for M. Tisserand to publish his next report 
upon the phylloxera, we may expect to find it stated that instead of 
52,000 hectares of land being under American vines, the number 
will in all probability have increased to over one 100,000—a con- 
summation devoutly to be hoped. 

Wonderful as this progress may be, representing as it does 
such terrible sacrifices, for in reconstituting a vineyard by replant- 
ing with American vines, an enormous expenditure of both time 
and money is absolutely necessary: the soil must be dressed, the 
plants carefully selected, only those being taken which are likely 
to adapt themselves to French soil and climate, and they must 
be prepared in such a manner as to admit of the incomparable 
varieties of French vines being grafted upon them, &c.; yet the 
fact must not be overlooked that even these extensive plantations, 
prepared and cultivated at enormous cost, do not represent a net 
gain to the country, but merely fill up the void caused by those 
vineyards which have succumbed to the attacks of the phylloxera 
and other diseases of the vine. 

It is true that at the present day the phylloxera appears to be 
making less progress than at the commencement of its visitation, 
and its effects are not so disastrous, for we find that in 1883 the 
number of districts attacked was eighty-eight, while it is now 
ninety-two; and according to the most reliable statistics, which 
however at the best can only be taken as approximate, the land laid 
waste in 1883 amounted to about 1,605,000 acres, and now repre- 
sents an extent of 1,660,000, and the difference between these two 
amounts, corresponds almost exactly with the excess acreage under 
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American vines in 1884 over that of the preceding year. It would 
seem therefore that what is gained for the viticulturist by the 
planting of American vines is balanced by the loss effected by the 
ravages of the phylloxera. It is true that more vigorous measures 
are now adopted in the struggle against the pest, for besides the 
system of grafting French vines on American shoots, recourse has 
been had to many effective remedies, and among others, submersion, 
treatment by bisulphide of carbon and sulpho-carbonates, have 
done much to save a considerable number of vines, or at least have 
contributed in great measure to prolong their existence. 

Submersion has in many cases proved eminently successful, but 
in some instances it has completely failed to arrest the progress of 
the disease. In 1884 it was applied to 58,000 acres, as com- 
pared with 44,500 in 1883, while bisulphide of carbon, which last 
year was applied to 83,600 as compared with 58,000 acres in 
1883, is regarded by some few sanguine vine growers as the only 
effective remedy, and by the generality as merely a temporary 
expedient. Finally sulpho-carbonates, which labour under the 
disadvantage of being a most expensive remedy, were applied to 
15,700 acres in 1884 as against 7,700 in 1883. In all 157,300 
acres were last year subjected to treatment either by submersion 
or insecticides, as compared with 110,200 acres in the preceding 
year, thus conclusively proving that more vigour is now infused 
into the efforts to successfully resist the dreaded malady and to 
mitigate its evil effects. 

Notwithstanding these efforts a considerable number of old 
vines have been rooted up, and it is very probable that the work 
of destruction will be continued until the whole of the old vines 
have ceased to exist; and this is the more to be regretted as the 
cost of cultivation of new plantations has become so heavy that it. 
is doubtful whether a considerable period will not elapse before 
the whole of the ruined vineyards are replanted, and it is evident 
that for some time to come a large extent of land which had 
previously been under vines will have to’be placed under other 
cultivation. So therefore French vineyards, which before the 
invasion of the phylloxera covered an area of 6,200,000 acres, 
are now represented by an extent of 5,200,000 acres, and not- 
withstanding the various treatments to which they have been 
subjected, the old vines continue to be largely destroyed, while on 
the other hand the use of American vines has been adopted, the 
shoots of which are planted alone or with the best descriptions of 
French vines grafted upon them, and the French vines themselves 
are planted in sand or are merely subjected to treatment by 
submersion and insecticides. Although the work of destruction 
and reconstitution has been going on simultaneously, the latter is 
making the greater progress, as a far larger extent of vineyards is 
now replanted than destroyed. And yet in spite of this it will in 
all probability be long before the country will be in possession of , 
the same extent of vineyards that existed ten years ago. It may 
however be anticipated that the wine production will soon amount 
to goo millions of gallons, and rise probably to considerably over 
this amount; but it is doubtful whether for some time to come it 
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will attain the same proportion as existed in 1874, namely, 
1,390 millions, and many years must certainly elapse before it can 
equal the production of 1875, which was a year of exceptional 
abundance, and in which the yield exceeded 1,844 million gallons. 

There remains to be considered only the question of the excess 
production of other countries imported into France, and the system 
of falsification and adulteration now so largely practised. It has 
been already stated that the total average wine production of the 
world may be estimated at between 2,500 and 2,750 million gallons 
of which France contributes about 770 millions. There remains 
therefore in round numbers 1,980 millions of gallons for the other 
countries, and out of this, an amount exceeding 198 millions was 
thrown upon the French markets during the year 1883, while the 
total exports from France during the same period did not exceed 
55 millions. In some countries vigorous efforts have been made of 
late years to increase their wine production, and this has been 
particularly noticeable in Spain, Italy, Greece, and Algeria. On 
the other hand it must not be forgotten that certain districts of 
Spain, for example Andalusia, Catalonia, and even Arragon, have 
suffered severely from the ravages of the phylloxera. And the 
same may he said of Portugal, while Italy is only now beginning 
to feel the effects of the devastating plague. If the dreaded insect 
once gains possession of the vines, it is hopeless to expect that it 
will be exterminated until the greatest havoc and destruction have 
been wrought by it; and although all those countries which are 
afflicted with it must necessarily have gained from France much 
useful knowledge and many valuable hints as to the most effective 
methods of resisting its attacks, yet it is far more likely that in 
the future there will be a decided tendency on the part of Spain, 
Italy, and Hungary to a diminution rather than to an increase in 
the wine production in these countries. 

As regards the condition of the wine industry in the United 
States of America, the production has not as yet assumed any very 
vast proportions, the average not having yet attained 1 million of 
hectolitres ; and assuming that this industry should become largely 
developed, France will have little to fear from it for some con- 
siderable time to come, as the only effect it will have will probably 
be to stimulate consumption in the United States itself. And as 
regards the exports of French wines to this country, there may 
probably be witnessed a slight diminution, but this will not 
seriously affect French trade, as the returns already show a con- 
siderable falling off, the amount having dropped from 27 million 
litres in 1872 to 9 millions in 1881. 

This decrease in the exports of French wines to America may 
in great measure be attributed to the almost prohibitive customs 
tariff of the American Union. 

France again has little to fear from Australia as a wine 
growing country, the viticultural industries in the latter being in 
far from a flourishing condition, as the average production now 


-. only amounts to between 1,500,000 and 1,760,000 gallons, and there 


appears to be little or no probability of this amount being 
exceeded; while as regards the production of the French colonies, 
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that of Algeria will only help to fill the void which must soon be 
caused by the failure in the wine harvests of Spain, Italy, and 
Hungary. 

The worst enemy that the French vine growers have to- 
contend against is adulteration, and the introduction into their 
country under the name of Spanish wines of a mixture of water, 
potato spirit, and various compounds, among which the pure juice 
of the grape holds a very insignificant place. The legislature 
which permits the introduction over the French frontier of a 
decoction of water, potato spirit, and other noxious ingredients, 
while it imposes excessive taxation on wine in the country itself, 
is actually offering a bounty to imported German spirit and to 
adulterated wines at the expense of the French wine grower. 
This is not only an inconsistency, but it bears very hardly upon the 
French wine industry, and creates a grievance of which vine 
growers have good reason to complain. 

French viticultural interests again suffer very considerably from 
the adulteration of their own wines abroad. These adulterations 
and falsifications, of which French vine growers are the victims 
and not the authors, not only rob them of their reputation, but 
have in some instances been instrumental in closing many profitable 
markets to them. To this system of adulteration may in some 
measure be attributed the serious falling off that has for the last 
eight or ten years been experienced in the exports of French wines 
to the United States. On this point the Annuaire Economique de 
Bordeaux et de la Gironde, from which we have already quoted, is 
particularly eloquent, and recently devoted to the subject a very 
interesting article dealing exhaustively with the question of the 
foreign adulteration of French wines, and it gave some very 
curious details relating to the extensive trade which is now carried 
on in German wines shipped under the name of genuine French 
wines. The following particulars are taken from the trade circular 
of a Hamburg firm, which appears to offer the very best brands of 
French wines at a price representing at a moderate computation 
less than a tenth part of their actual marketable value. For 
example, Chateau Lafitte 1s quoted at 130 francs the hogshead, 
whereas genuine Chateau Lafitte could nowhere be obtained under 
2,000 or at the least 1,500 francs. 


Bordeaux Wines per Hogshead. 





Marks.* Marks.* 

Chateau Lafitte ............0 110 FW id) tg pee AEA et Ba EF 100 

” LEALOUT Fors Retreracrs 110 Saint Estéphe..............04 100 

»  _ Margaux ........... te Moise eee eae 100 
MAVENS hice ae or tanee aes 105 eS RG 
Chateau Haut Brion ........ LOR) WO teri Gupte n aya. eae 95 
MT SUBIR Oy ies Rage aa aes 103 Bavilaag. Sires seeds 95 
Pape Clement...........0:.000. 105 Chateau Yquem ............... 115 
Pontet Canet crecccccccccccccecee 103 PPOUED OCIA. Sass uk incite 110 
Gast elaiion? bocce tere 100 SRUbEIN Edie oro 100 
Paviiiiad yah ae te 100 PIATAAG!c. cate icons eee 100 





* The mark is equivalent to one shilling sterling. 
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This system of trading is in the highest degree immoral, and 
there should certainly be some means by which French vine 
growers could protect themselves against such flagrant abuses. If 
the German Government is powerless to prevent such gross frauds, 
and it is difficult to imagine that it really can be, it devolves upon 
French proprietors to take the initiative, and to devise such means 
as may seem to them best to put a stop to the iniquitous practices ; 
for example they might at least form themselves into associations, 
or syndicates, and enlighten their foreign customers as to the 
frauds that are daily being practised upon them, and thus:at the 
same time they would do much to maintain their reputation as the 
finest wine growers in the world, and retain the best markets for 
their productions. 

It behoves French viticulturists besides to strain every nerve to 
give the very finest tone to their productions, and this is the more 
to be desired as owing to the great outlay now necessitated by the 
new system of viticulture all wines not of the finest brands have 
for some time past shown a disposition to deteriorate in value. 
The department of Languedoc has been exceptionally fortunate in 
improving the quality of its ordinary vines, and this has been 
effected by a system of grafting which has resulted in producing 
vines immeasurably superior to the old varieties. One man in 
particular, M. Bouschet, has eminently distinguished himself by 
his successful system of grafting, and there are many excellent 
descriptions of grapes, chief among them being the Alicante, Henri 
Bouschet, Terret Bouschet, Aramon, Teinturier Bouschet, &c., which 
owe their origin to him, and which have gained a well deserved 
reputation for the excellence of the wine they produce. We may take 
this opportunity of remarking that it is a matter of some surprise 
that a Government which professes to seek out and reward merit, 
has not up to the present deemed worthy of any special honour or 
distinction a man distinguished in the scientific and literary world, 
who has for many years past rendered valuable services to one of 
the most important branches of French national wealth. 

Though the Government has not entirely withheld its co-opera- 
tion in the struggle that has so long and so successfully been 
carried on against the attacks of the phylloxera, its assistance has 
been of a very passive nature. For a long time even it was 
opposed to the introduction of American vines into France, and 
the State appeared to consider that it had done all that could 
reasonably have been expected from it by voting a sum of 
1,200,000 frs. as a subsidy to associations formed with the 
object of resisting the attacks of the pest, and this probably was 
the reason of its resisting the numerous appeals that were made 
on behalf of the ruined proprietors for a remission of taxation in 
consequence of the almost total failure of the wine harvests. It 
put off from time to time the construction of the canals in the 
Midi, a work which was imperatively needed, and the necessity for 
which had so often been urged upon it, and it would really appear 
that the only service it has ever rendered to the wine industry of 
France was in instituting inquiries and experiments by the learned 
professors of the Agricultural College of Montpellier. 
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At the recent conference held at this college the viticulturists 
of the Midi submitted the following proposals: (1) a reduction of 
the wine duties as a measure of protection against foreign competi- 
tion; (2) a revision of the railway tariffs on those lines which 
impose a lower rate of carriage on Spanish wines conveyed direct 
to Paris, while French wines ‘have to pay the full rate from Cette 
to Paris; (8) the immediate construction of the Rhone canal, the 
execution of which has been postponed from time to time during 
the last fifteen. years, and (4:) the carriage at an ordinary rate of 
American and French plants to be used in replanting French vine- 
yards, a class of goods on which an excessive rate has hitherto been 
imposed by the different railway companies. 

These demands are not unreasonable, the viticulturists ask for 
no special favour to be shown, no special privilege to be accorded, 
but only for a fair measure of justice to be meted out to them. 
The time has surely come for the Government to satisfy the 
legitimate demands of those, who, although sorely tried and dis. . 
couraged, have never relinquished their efforts to defend and 
protect that important branch of national industry they so worthily 
represent. If the Government will only do its duty in the matter, 
private individuals will not fail in theirs, and although the 
successful cultivation of the vine has become more and more 
difficult, and international competition more keen, there is every 
reason to hope that the efforts of French viticulturists will be 
eventually crowned with complete success, and that the near 
future will witness the inauguration of a new and triumphant era 
for the wine industry of France. 


Il.—Inland Revenue Report, 1884-85, with some Retrospective 
History. 


Tue following is the Twenty-eighth Report of the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Inland Revenue to the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury :— 


“‘ Fifteen years have elapsed since the Board of Inland Revenue 
published any general report of the taxes under their management, 
and it appears to us desirable, for several reasons, that such a 
publication should be supplied. 

“ The last general report was issued in 1870, and it is now out 
of print. Copies of it have been in constant demand, not only for ~ 
strictly official purposes, but also for the sake of statistics, and for — 
the various information contained in it, which is often found 
valuable in inquiries made on behalf of foreign countries. 

‘““ We have divided our remarks into four separate parts :— 
Excise, stamps, taxes, and establishment. 

_ “* We have also furnished three appendices. In the first we 
have dealt with the special figures and transactions that belong to 
the financial year 1884-85. In the second we have quoted from 
former reports the descriptions of some taxes which were repealed 
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before the year 1870; while in the third will be found complete 
tables of accounts of all the duties under our control from the year 
1869-70 down to the present time. 

‘“‘ The following letter from Mr. Gladstone has been addressed 
to the chairman of our board after reading a proof of the report :— 


“ ¢ 1, Richmond Terrace, 
“« «My pear West, ‘“* « July 8th, 1885. 
‘“«<his is the first day on which I have been able to secure 
a quiet hour for the examination of the twenty-eighth report of 
your board, from which I learn, without surprise, how much we 
are indebted to your colleague, who was Mr. Northcote. 

“* < Tt appears to be a most careful and most valuable work. 

“<The only point of mere detail which raised a question in my 
mind was the reference in p. 74 to the Act of 1853. 

Tt is there said that the rate of income tax was fixed at 5d. 
for seven years. 

‘‘ ¢] rather think this is not accurate. 

“¢Tt was, perhaps, hardly worth while to refer to this small 

oint. 
re Speaking more at large, this document reminds me that 
during the whole period of my official connexion with the finance 
of this country, I have had no greater pleasure than in my com- 
munications with the department of inland revenue. 

““¢T have always found it a model, in its heads and principal 
officers, of enlightened ability and untiring zeal. 

“¢So it was when I began to know it intimately thirty-three 
years ago, and so I have found it down to the time when I resigned 
the charge of finance, and I rejoice now in closing the door of office 
behind me to have a new proof, through your kindness, that it is 
likely to be in the future what it has been in the past. 

‘¢ * Believe me always sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “ W. H. GLADSTONE. 
¢ ¢ Algernon H. West, Esq.’ 


“This letter must certainly be considered far too flattering to 
ourselves, but in justice to the whole of the inland revenue service, 
both past and present, we feel it right that such imvaluable 
testimony to the merits of their worth should be made known both 
to themselves and to the general public. 

‘‘ As to the particular point raised by Mr. Gladstone, we have 
been able to satisfy him that our statement is correct. 

‘‘ There is only one subject connected with the financial results 
of the year that has just expired, to which we feel bound to call 
particular attention. We allude to the marked success that has 
attended the efforts made to secure the prompt collection of the 
additional income tax that was imposed during the autumn session 
of 1884. 

«“ We cannot refrain from claiming some credit in this respect 
for all the branches of our service engaged in the collection of the 
income tax, while we are, at the same time, desirous of acknow- 
ledging the great assistance they have received from the clerks to 
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the commissioners, and other officers employed by the district 
commissioners. 

‘* We believe that the only two occasions on which additional 
income tax has been imposed at a late period of the year have been 
in 1867 and in 1884, in both of which years an addition of one 
penny has been made to the rate of the income tax during an 
autumn session. 

** In 1867-68, the produce of the additional penny fell consider- 
ably short of the amount at which it was estimated ; but we are 
happy to be able to state that the contrary has been the case in 
1884-85.” 


III.—Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom. 


Tue following is the report of Mr. Giffen to the Secretary of 
the Board of Trade on recent changes in the amount of the 
foreign trade of the United Kingdom, and the prices of imports 
and exports down to 1883 :— 


“In conformity with your directions I have continued and 
extended the tables of the prices of imports and exports, and of 
the fluctuations in the amount of the foreign trade of the country, 
contained in the Parliamentary Papers C-—2247, Session 1879; 
C-2484, Session 1880; and C-38079, Session 1881. The result is 
contained in the annexed tables and in a few observations which 
I now beg leave to submit. 

“The general object of the investigation made in these reports 
has been to show the effect of changes in price on the aggregate 
values of imports and exports, and it seems unnecessary to repeat 
at any length what has been said as to the utility of such an 
investigation in the former reports. The amounts of our imports 
and exports, and their nominal values, are plainly two very 
different things. If prices should happen to fall between two 
given dates when the aggregate nominal values of imports and 
exports decline, or if they should happen to rise when the aggre- 
gate nominal values increase, it is clearly quite possible that there 
may be no corresponding decline or increase in the quantities of 
goods imported or exported. Quantities may even increase when 
aggregate nominal values decline, or may fall off when aggregate 
nominal values increase. Hence it is necessary in comparing 
imports and exports at different periods to allow for changes of 
price. There is the more reason for this because it is also found 
on investigation that prices of leading articles of trade often rise 
or fall together, and that a general movement in prices can be 
traced, so that the values of imports and exports are at one time 
greater than they would otherwise be by reason of a general rise 
of prices and at another time lower by reason of a general fall. 

“It seems unnecessary also to repeat what has been said in 
former reports as to the general method of investigation followed, 
‘viz. the use of index figures based upon the proportion of each 
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article of import and export to the total imports and exports; the 
calculation of the rise or fall of price of each article on that 
proportion ; and then the final grouping together of the rises or 
falls thus calculated so as to show how much the index number 
falls to be increased or diminished in a given year as compared 
with the normal standard selected for comparison. The soundness 
of this method of deducing average rises or falls of price is now 
generally admitted; and for a full explanation of the method 
I may refer specially to the first of the above reports, C—2247, 


Session 1879, pp. 3 and 4. 


a 


“The principal changes in the present report compared with 
the former ones are the following :— 

‘“‘1. The tables of prices are continued down to 1883, that is three 
years later than in the last report, which ended with the year 1880. 
It was my original intention when preparing these tables to have 
included the year 1884, but it seems desirable, on account of the 
great interest of the subject, that publication should no longer be 
delayed. The figures for the year 1884 can be continued and 
included in a subsequent report. 

“2. The tables of prices have also been continued backwards 
so as to include every year since 1840 as regards the exports, and 
every year since 1854 as regards the imports, 1854 being the year 
in which real or market prices for the imports as distinguished 
from stereotyped official valuations were first ascertained. There 
have been considerable difficulties in doing this owing to changes 
from period to period in the designation of the articles, but the 
final result, it is hoped, is not unsatisfactory. The proportion of : 
the index numbers to the whole imports and exports, in going back 
over such long periods, has had to be reduced as compared with 
the proportion of the index numbers used in former reports, 
because in the later period, with which alone the former reports 


' dealt, new articles occur, not to be found in the records of imports 


and exports for the earlier period, and which are therefore neces- 


_ sarily omitted in the present report. The variations thus caused 


are, however, not generally important, as will be seen from the 
tables annexed, in which the difference in the later years caused 
by the omission of the newer articles from the index number that 
must be used in covering the whole period is stated in italics. 
The difference in the case of the exports does not amount in any 
year to 10 in a total index number of about 75, and in the case of 
the imports does not amount to 3 in any year in a total index 
number of over 80. 

“3. Additional calculations have been made as to the nominal 
amount of the imports and exports in particular years, according 
to the prices of some one year only, a year of low price, 1883, 
being used for this purpose as well as a year of high price, 1873, 
which was used in former reports. 

“The changes effected by prices in the volume of trade in the 
additional recent years included since the last report can be very 
shortly stated. Up to 1879, it will be remembered, a great part of 
the diminution of the nominal values of the exports between 1873 
and that year was to be accounted for by a reduction of price only. 
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In 1880 there was a slight recovery of price and a great increase 
in trade. There were similar changes, though not so marked, as 
regards the imports. The new facts are, that in 1881-83 there was 
a further increase of trade but without any general sustained rise 
of prices, even as compared with 1879. According to market 
reports prices were higher in some portion of the period, but both 
in 188] and 18838, for which averages have been worked out on the 
index number, prices on the average, as regards the exports, are no 
higher than in 1879, while, as regards the imports, although the 
prices of 1881 are on the average a little higher than those of 1879, 
those of 1883 are hardly any higher. Eliminating the element of 
price, the quantity of the foreign trade in 1881-83 must be con- 
sidered to have been greater than in any previous year. 

“ As regards the exports the changes in the new index number 
65°8 have been as follows since 1873 :— 


LOTS 2. ckas.caceeueene + ia BAS {2 Nn ese AEN, 0 — 6°10 
i bs RHE pie SS Des ia ae + 8°67 

181 Ns, Bin e — 6 

Ae Penson Moke ad besy + 2°25 ae Ae 

Ve bes gether ha Pe ge — 040 ats Dah ee tec oe ney, — 5°95 


“And as regards the imports the changes in the new index 
number of 81°16 are— 


LOS ee ee + 4°43 TS TORS peta nee ee — 10°30 
EO ee ee ee + O25 251 pitied < ontetoe abn = 639 
Ni Gp Pee ete ieee — 3°61 ; 

SPT Mass HO, bh we A Ore Bib — 1°48 Rye oatbe: tena eek? 
MLS Mele ne stern dees — 7°04 ea AS bh a an ert — 9°43 


“In other words, whatever increase in imports and exports 
took place between 1879 and 1883 took place irrespectively of any 
increase of price. . The changes in the nominal values of imports 
and exports in those years were, however, as follows :— 





Imports. Exports. 
£ mins. sterling. £ mins. sterling. 
TS7O eae ace 363 1913 
fa Sor et at Weg 4Tl 223 
"SL nas 397 234 
Be dah Acieor 413 2413 
Oo dale uae 427 240 





‘“‘The increase in nominal values between 1879 and 1883 thus 
corresponds to an increase in quantities. The rise in nominal 
values in the intermediate years in the case of the imports may 
be partly due, to the extent of 4 or 5 per cent. according to the 
change of the index number, to a rise of price, but as between 
1879 and 1883 there is no material change of price to note, and 
the increase of nominal values accordingly corresponds to an 
increase of quantity. 


— 
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“The greater volume of the trade is brought out strongly 
when we compare the value of the imports and exports in 1879 
and 1883, computed at the prices of 1873, with the declared values 
of the imports and exports of that year. As regards the exports, 
the comparison of the articles comprised in the index number gives 
the following results :— 


Exports of Enumerated Articles of British and Irish Produce at the Prices 
of 1873, and at the Actual Declared Values compared. 





Values Computed at 


Declared Values. Prices of 1873. 














£ mins. sterling. £ mins. sterling. 


a REL ean eee 172 172 
TO ee ae, 122 174 
5d Dated 146 2124 





“Thus the exports of 1873, which were the largest on record 
nominally, were really exceeded by those of 1879 in the proportion 
of 174 to 172, and by those of 1883 in the proportion of 2125 to 
172, or by nearly 25 per cent. The figures of 1879 and 1883, 
showing smaller nominal values, in the former of about 30 per 
cent. and in the latter about 15 per cent., do not correspond to 
any similar changes in quantity, the quantities in 1883 at least 
having greatly increased. 

‘A similar comparison as regards the imports gives the follow- 
ing results :— 


Imports of Enumerated Articles at the Prices of 1873, and at the Actual 
Declared Values compared. 


| Values Computed at 


Declared Values. Prices of 1873. 
£ mins. sterling. £ mins. sterling. 
hey Fotos See 308 308 
Rae 289 349 
a pate elle 336 403 


“Thus the imports of 1879, which show a nominal decrease of 
about 6 per cent. compared with those of 1873, really increased by 
nearly 13 per cent., and the imports of 1883, which show a nominal 
increase of about 10 per cent. only compared with 1873, actually 
increased about 30 per cent. 

“Tt is quite certain therefore that the volume of our foreign 
trade was unprecedentedly large in 1883, but the changes as 
compared with former years, owing to differences of prices, are 
not actually shown by changes in aggregate values. 

“ Rectifying the total values of imports and exports recorded 
according to the proportionate changes shown as above in the 
ageregate for enumerated articles only, we should get the follow- 
ing comparison :— 
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Declared Values of Imports and Exports in 1873, 1879, and 1883, compared 
with the Computed Values, on the assumption that the Values of the 
Whole Trade are affected by Differences in Prices as are the Values 
of Enumerated Articles. 


IMPORTS. 


Values Computed 


sae un a at the Prices of 1878. 

















£ mins. sterling. £ mins. sterling. 
eB 7 Bite lees saigedegt S71 371 
es patra 363 . 438 
| LBA eascide cits 427 512 
EXPORTS. 

do pa poorer ZES 255 
Os asst dy ote 191y 273 

(OG) tet. Agnes 240 349 © 





“Thus, if our imports and exports in 1883 are valued at the 
prices of 1873, the former would exceed 500 million pounds instead 
of being only just over 400 million pounds, and the latter would 
be 349 million pounds instead of being only 240 million pounds. 
These totals, as compared with those of 1873, show the real 
progress which has taken place. 

‘In former reports I have called attention to the importance of 
such figures, not only with reference to the proper mode of stating 
the increase or decrease of imports and exports from time to time, 
but with reference to questions as to the profitableness of our 
foreign trade and the return to British labour and capital at 
different periods, and the fact that as our exports, even of 
- so-called British and Irish produce, include a large amount of 
raw material previously imported, many allowances have to be 
made in making comparisons at different periods of the amount 
of work done by British labour and capital represented in the 
exports. I do not propose to add any fresh illustrations from the 
present figures. It is plain that for the purposes of comparisons 
on such points minute analysis of the figures 1s required. 


** With regard to the use of the tables for back years, previous 
to those dealt with in former reports, | have only a few remarks 
to make. The use of an extension of the tables backwards is 
obvious. It enables us to make comparisons of the volume of our 
foreign trade over long periods of time, and throws light on the 
general question of the history of prices. Although the prices are 
given for each year since 1840 and 1854 for exports and imports 
respectively, I have not thought it necessary to work out the rises 
or falls per cent. upon the index number for more than a limited 
number of years. The years selected are, however, alternate, or 
so chosen as to show the characteristics of the different times of 
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inflation or depression which have occurred since the commence- 
ment. ‘The period thus treated being a long one, there can be no 
doubt that the general course of prices is as well illustrated by 
this method as if the average changes had been ‘worked out on the 
index number for each year. There is a regular movement in 
prices, the course being generally upwards or downwards for a few 
years in succession, and no single year standing out from those 
adjacent to it as wholly exceptional. In any case it is open to 
anyone interested to apply the method here used in any year and 
ascertain whether any real difference in the course of prices would 
be made by including more years. 

‘Dealing with the exports first, as the figures here go back 
over the longest period, we find that the general changes in the 
index number of 65°8 from first to last show as follows :— 


“* Hzports. 


“¢ Tnerease or decrease of index number of 65°8 in the under- 
mentioned years :— 


A) reo eiti nash ane +13°34 kobe Repeat un ee Ones + o'40 
ALL ear rely aes + 10°95 (a0 leo aetetin ee} + 23°46 
gs ey ihe aah Min + 6°05 eh egs RL Oa hee ae + 11°42 
jis acc eine rerre crated meee bic pes re eae ehy cyeee ber + 19°93 
Bg aie it PeRee es — 5°29 AS Ae er ee + 8°67 
ZY MER ES — 647 Se Ge eae +825 
TVs AA — 1'l4 WT EME aR ed — o'40 
5S aap Saad — 0°95 “VE AE laaed eee — 6°10 
PP OMisay hasasan cet La — 2°75 Dollie idican sae ¥o ven onash — 6°26 
1 GU ees A AS + 0°77 TSH a Sa ie aye OPE — 5°95 


“What is noticeable here is that the present low prices are 
about as low as those of 1848 and 1849, just before the gold 
discoveries, and that in the period from 1865 to 1875, after the 
gold discoveries had produced their effect, prices were in maximum 
years from 20 to 23% higher, and in minimum years from about 
g to 114 higher than before these discoveries. Since 1875, how- — 
ever, the range in minimum and maximum years has been as low 
as the low years just before the gold discoveries, and lower than 
in years like 1840 and 1841, when the index number fell to be 
increased by 13°34 and 10°95 respectively. It would be out of 
place to enter into any discussion here as to the influences at work 
on the course of prices. It is obvious, however, that whatever the 
influences may be the course of events is itself plain. While we 
may take the period down to 1850, and even down to 1853, as a 
starting point for comparison with the present time, without 
paying much regard to the differences of price between that 
period and the present, which are only of minor importance, yet 
an estimate of the progress of foreign export trade in the interval 
would be materially affected by the consideration of prices. In 
1865, and to a less degree in 1873, aggregate values were 
materially exaggerated by high prices. The progress up to these. 
dates, looking at nominal values only, appears greater than it 
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really was, while the subsequent progress, still looking at nominal 
values only, appears less than it really was. When we go back to © 
1840 and make that the starting point, the higher range of prices 
at that time compared with the present throws out all comparisons 
unless the difference of price is allowed for. 

“The effect of these différences of prices, as already explained, 
can be more directly shown by computing the values of trade in all 
the years at the prices of one year only. Using the prices of 1883 
as a basis we obtain the following comparison :— 


Values of Enumerated Articles of Export in the undermentioned Years as 
Actually Declared and Computed at the Prices of 1883, compared. 





Values Computed 


Vahies. 
Doclered tere at the Prices of 1883. 














£ mins. sterling, £ mins. sterling, 
VB40.s opdenwdecct 41 32 
DOR een eal ie) 52 
HOO rider ce: 97 87 
UBM eeny 143 113} 
PSO Ne tere 143% 138 
Pott Ma eaNe 1465 1465 


sm 


“The increase of the export trade since 1840 is, by the first 
column of the above table, dealing with values as actually recorded, 
only about three-and-a-half times, viz., from 41 millions, the declared 
value of the enumerated articles, to 1463 millions; whereas by 
the second column, in which all values are computed at the prices 
of 1883, the increase is nearly five times, viz., from 32 to the same 
figure of 1463 millions. The latter rate of increase, it may be 
stated, corresponds more closely to the increase of shipping business 
than does the former. It will also be observed that while, by the 
first column, foreign exports appear to be almost stationary since 
1870, the progress according to the second column appears to be 
continuous from decade to decade, corresponding closely to the 
increase of shipping and the real increase of trade which has 
occurred. | 

‘‘ Dealing with the imports in the same way, we begin with the 
following comparison :— 


“* Imports. 


‘‘ Increase or decrease of the index number of 81°16 in the 
undermentioned years :— 


1854 CL CMTE — 080 LBV CLARE Boscsess — 3°61 
"BD sessesssessesesesseeees $2351 Hp orecrte 56's ole — 1°48 
ue Cera teas a fe # bes fc Wet te re a abe Al — 7°04 
SEES MeL Sg ae = 35 79 ‘ 
ses be yl heat apnea HES Popes tie aga 10°30 
BS ye" Chie eg + 5°73 0) cots Scag MET = 6°39 

? 8 . 
7B eens tie a + 4°43 BL cessesssesseseesneerseses — 9°99 
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“ Here the course of the figures is much the same as in the 
case of the exports, though it is unfortunately impossible to go 
quite so far back. The period of high range of prices is from 1865 
_to 1875, and since the latter date there has been practically no 
recovery. The maximum and minimum prices have both been less 
than before. As regards imports as well as exports, it is true that 
aggregate values were exaggerated in 1865 and 1873 by high 
prices, while the progress since the last date appears less than it 
really has been because nominal values have declined. 

‘** While the direction of the course of prices has in both cases 
been much the same, it is to be observed that the average increase 
of value in 1865 and 1873 appears greater in the case of the exports 


than of the imports. It may be suggested that this is not impro- 


bably owing to the fact that the exports include a larger proportion 
of goods dependent on the price of cotton than do the imports, and 
cotton was specially high in price about the year 1865, owing to the 
American civil war, and did not return to the prices normal before 
that event until after 1873. 

“* As already explained with regard to the exports, the effect of 
such differences of prices can be directly shown by computing the 
values of trade in all the years at the prices of one year only. 
Using the prices of 1883 as a basis, we obtain the following 
comparison :— 


Values of Enumerated Articles of Import in the undermentioned Years as 
Actually Declared or Computed, and as Computed at the Prices of 18838, 























compared. 
: Values Computed 
Declared Values. at the Prices of 1883. 
£ mins. sterling. £ mins. sterling. 
ho sts ionamin as 127 
"OO cneeese ine 186 159 
4 be 250% 218 
"OOS rec ckatee, 324 3134 
BGs. 18ers 336 336 





‘“* Here the increase since 1855, by the first column is about 160 
per cent. only; while by the second column it is 200 per cent. By 
the first column, also, since 1870 the increase is about 30 per cent. 
only, while by the second column it is over 50 per cent. Thus in 
imports as well as exports progress is shown to be very different 
according as allowance is made or not made for changes of price.” 


IV.—The Society’s Jubilee. 


Tue Jubilee Meeting of the Society was duly held on the 22nd, 
23rd, and 24th June, and was attended by numerous foreign 
delegates and visitors. The programme previously arranged was 
also successfully carried out. 
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A special volume is in course of preparation, giving a full 
account of the proceedings, with lists of visitors and members 
attending, and the text of the papers read and a report of the 
discussions thereon. It is hoped that the volume in question will 
be ready for issue at the opening of the ensuing session, and its 
publication will be duly announced. 


V.-—Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Inbrary during the Quarter ended 30th September, 1885, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries; (b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions; (c) United 
Kingdom and its several Divisions ; (d) Authors, &c. ; (e) Societies, ke. ; 
(f) Periodicals, &e. 


Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Estadistica del Comercio v de la Navegacion de la 
Repiblica Argentina correspondiente al aio 1884. 
ip eueocen official... Diagram, 810. .cnspeeicpsaseodessesee \ Dy, E. BR. Coni 
uenos Aires— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Province de—. III* 
Bnn66, 1883.00 Mia. da SVG. ys tec ck deans spies oiee posed tegeoag 2 
Bulletin mensuel de Démographie de la ville de—. | The Statistical Bu- 
T¥V2 année. Nos. 46,1885 00.01 ci seceseoswrgsvscoonoetee reau 


Austria and Hungary— 
Oesterreichische Statistik— 
Band vi. Statistik der Rechtspflege. Heft 1. Die) 
Ergebnisse der Civilrechtspflege, 1882 ..............004 
Band ix, heft 1. Statistik der Unterrichtsanstalten, 
1882-83. Heft 2. Statistik der Banken fir die 
Jahre 1882 und 1883. Heft 3. Statistik der 
Sparcassen tur‘das Jahr 1883 feo cacgsadews 
Band x. Statistik des Auswartigen Handels der 
Oesterreichisch-ungarischen monarchie im Jahre 
1884. Heft 4. Waaren-Durehfuhr ................000 
Hungary— 
Magyarorszig Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es mas 
Orszagokkal. (Trade Statistics.) Fuzet 3—12, 


The Central Statis- 
tical Commission 


A BS4 MiGs i hosphatrinen-soipaegshi-asopaalgy tei se key eterna septigs cag’ 
Ungarns Waarenverkehr mit Og6csterreich und | The Royal Hungarian 
Anderen Landern ... fiir das halbjahr vom Statistical Bureau 


monate Janner bis ende Juni, 1884, und fiir das 
halbjahr vom monate Juli bis ende Dezember, 
1884. dV Sanrgang: (FOL) Ci ccacstscapomene rseruntonme 
Pragcus. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la ville de Prague | The Statistical Bu- 





et des communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers) .... reau, Prague 
Belgium— 
Accroissement et Densité de la Population, 1831-84. 
Digerati, ioe Ae Oe ees cee cuct bata asta pce Rai eee. The Administration 


Developpement du Mouvement Postal en Belgique, of Statistics, 
Nombre des Lettres privées, des Cartes Postales, des Ministry of the 
Journaux et des Imprimés expediés annuellement Interior 
par la poste au lettres (1850-83). Diagram, sheet... ) 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. . By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Belgium— Contd. 
eo d’Instruction des Jeunes Gens appelés au Tirage ) 
-au.-Sort pour le Service Militaire. (1844-84.) ! 
MPU OTATINS BIOOE MD sacs oect5y cc ashe EE ac vede wens dy senesced 
Nombre proportionnel (par sexe “et par age) des 
habitants sachant lire et écrire (1790-1874). | The Administration 


DOTA TAT OG Use eee ca re ap cases ah curzbivasnsenestndbte oniadonrssssscere s of Statistics, 
Resultats Généraux du Mouvement Commercial entre { Ministry of the 

la Belgique et les Pays-Bas. 1831-83. Diagram, Interior 

SUES ORE ee) RPS SP ne RIA il SR: RO, CO 


Tableau des Membres de la Commission Centrale de 
Statistique depuis sa fondation, 16 Mars, 1841, 
jusqu’au 1°* Mai, 1885. Diagram, sheet.................... 

Chambre des Representants. Negociations relatives 4) The Ministry of 
Pinion: Monetaire.. 2.4 S¥0.s 1885)... ccp-conag-nceveeseone Finance 

VILLE DE BRUXELLES. Bulletin hebdomadaire nih 


Statistique Démographique et Medicale. (Current Dr. E. Janssens, 


PATIO OES ) Peo caso Pare It hse. Vs tae Pach d donot isaning pens 
Académie Royale des Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaux 
arts de Belgique— 
Annuaire de ’—. 1884-85. 2 vols., portraits, 
EO Me oe Se eo keeea de ect ono geasger tent id cnsaseusasbaageaie-sese 
Bulletmetde (4. 49 iSérie. Tomes, vi—vil, (| Loe SCO 
TSG 5 aie DIBLGss SV Omi tcatececcny dt at--vpeleoecerscs 
China— 


Imperial Maritime Customs— 
I. Statistical Series. Nos. 3 and 4. Returns of} 
Trade at the Treaty Ports, and Trade Reports for | 


the year 1884. de issue. Boards, diagrams, 4to. | Sir_ Robert Hart, 


IT. Special Series. No. 2. Medical Reports for the K.C.M.G. 
half-year ended 30th September, 1884. 28th 
TASTLOS THe on sh Fst nos pom eN Races Rae ov sn heh capes eB 


The Danish Political 


Denmark. Nationalékénomisk Tidsskrift. 4 heft, 1885 E : 
conomy Society 


Egypt— 
_ Le Commerce Extérieur de Egypte pendant l’année  Caineae te 
ile Xe LMC RMD WiC Re Eo IT aE trees eae me eet sp 


Egyptian Statistical Tableau for 1884, compiled and] Messrs. R. J. Moss 


published annually by R. J. Moss and Co. Sheet... and Co., Alexandria 
France— 
Bulletin Consulaire Frangais. Vol. x, année 1885.| The Ministry of 
Pacem iy eS le Re OR niece NORE: Commerce 
Ministére de JlAgriculture. Bulletin. IV*® année,| The Ministry of 
POPs Ua OOO  ica cciwen cust sbssloelesnovsntborose ond TaNAbebedeatns Agriculture 
Ministdre des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de E 
Législation comparée. Juillet-—Aodt, 1885 ............ gos aan 
Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin du—.] The Ministry of Pub- 
Statistique et Legislation Comparée. Juillet, 1885 lic Works 
Resultats Statistiques du Dénombrement de 1881,| The Ministry of 
France et Algerie. La. 8v0. 1883 ..i.sscecsceerensees Commerce 


MOUs wuVilty PART IL. 21 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France—Contd. 
VILLE DE Paris. Resultats Statistiques du Dénom- 
brement de 1881, pour la—, et renseignements relatifs + Dr. J. Bertillon, Paris 
aux recensements antérieurs. Sm. 4to. plan ............ 
VILLE DE Retms. Bulletin Mensuel du Bureau] The Bureau of 
Municipal d’Hygiéne. Juin et Juillet, 1885............ Hygiéne 


bag rahe abe Be a corte Bit Mee Pe Rt rar ee Re Be 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris :— 
Partie Littéraire. Juillet—Aoit, 1885 ..............006 


L’ Economiste Frangais. (Curreut weekly numbers.) \ The Editor 


»  Téchnique. REIS tas Grete Date Lae 22 
Révue Géographique Internationale. X°* année, 1885, 
Noel lG'et 117s. caer et eee Ce RO noc fo Al 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal de la—. 
1885— 


Juillet. Société de Statistique de Paris, ses Prési- ) 
dents. La Fortune del’Italie. Berlin et Vienne 

Aott. Essai sur lVhistoire de la comptabilité 
publique-en HranGe sn 02.5 ppc pated meraptonesees 

Septembre. Rapport sur le 25° anniversaire de la | 
fondation de la Société de Statistique de Paris. 
L’Entretien des routes nationales. L’Heure } The Society 
decimale au point de vue pratique. LL’ Angle- 
terre et le pays de Galles. Variétés. Les 
proprietaires en Italie. La Richesse forestiére 
de l’Allemagne. Les professions feminines en 
Angleterre. Correspondance. La Statistique & 
la Chambre. Le Conseil Superieur de Statistique ) 








Germany— 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 

Mai—Juli, 1885 © 2s} cad. jpototbln-raghrstsvemejandee > aedeceares 

Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Neue Folge— 

Band vy. landwirthschaftliche Betriebsstatistik 
nach der allgemeinen Berufszihlung vom 5 Juni, 
NBS Bei Tages: prises teliiss soneg ep aukeaeetess snetteneoateeteiaecss 

Band xiii. Kriminalstatistik fiir das Jahr 1883 

Band xiv. Der auswirtige Waarenverkehr des 
deutschen Zollgebiets im Jahre 1884, geordnet 
nach den einzelnen Waarengattungen sowie der 
Veredlungsverkelyr 005, ...cscnsscssottesactessyeareqeesnsuadtzvers 

Band xvii. Statistik der Seeschiffahrt fiir 1884. 
Abth1. Schiffsunfalle an der deutschen Kiiste im 
Jahre 1884. Nachweis der im Jahre 1884 | 


. The Imperial Statis- 
tical Bureau, Berlin 


verungliickt angezeigten deutschen Seeschiffe, 
Bestand der deutschen Kauffahrteischiffe, 1885 
und bestandesveranderungen, 1884 ........ceeeeees J 
Zweite Conferenz der Deutschen Gemcinde-Statistiker, | The Statistical Bu- 
Dresden, am 14 und 15 Juni, 1885. Fol. ............... reau of Dresden 
Prussia. Zeitschrift des Koniglich Preussischen The Roval Statistical 
Statistischen Bureaus 1885, Heft i—iii (in 1 vol.). “ oF ’ Pro eo 
Maps; diagrams 0.45.01... dean op ate cee eS eb aire ar a 


BrErxin. Verdffentlichungen des Statistischen fa, The Statistical Bu- 


der Stadt-. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille ; 
: reau of Berlin 


und Witterung. (Current weekly numbers) ............ 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. , By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 
Brestav. Breslauer Statistik. Im Auftrage des 
Magistrats der Konigl. Haupt- und Residenzstadt | The Statistical Bu- 


Breslau... Neunte Serie. Erstes und zweites reau of Breslau 
hetts Diagrams) 1a Bye ESBG 0). 2S aoa 
Frankfort— 
Statistische Mittheilungen tiber den Civilstand der] The Statistical Bu- 
Stadt Frankfurt-am-Main im Jahre 1884. 4to..... reau of Frankfort 


Jahresbericht des Frankfurter Vereins fiir Geo- 
graphie und Statistik. 1856-57, 1860-61—1865-66, >} E.G. Ravenstein, Esq. 
1867-68—1873-74. 12 parts. 12mo. and 8vo..... 
Hampure. Tabellarische Uebersichten des Ham-} The Statistical Bu- 
burgischen Handels im Jahre 1884... La. 4to. .... reau of Hamburg 


Italy— 

Annali del Credito e della Previdenza. Anno 1885—) 
Le Societé per Azioni in Italia durante l’anno 1884. 
Titoli di Credito di antichi mercanti Italiani. 8vo... | 

Annali di Statistica. Serie 3*— 

Vol. xiii. Valori capitali delle annualita vitalizie e 
temporanee di una liraal saggio del 5 per cento su 
due teste delle diverse eta e su tre teste di cui due | 
hanno la medesima eta. Sull’ assicurazione di 
capitali di differiti... Saggio di stat:stica demo- 
logica. Sulle condizioni sanitarie dell’ esercito 
italiano nel decennio 1871-80. Diagram................ 

Vol. xiv. Parte prima. Atti del consiglio superiore 
di Statistica. Parte seconda. Contribuzione per 
una Statistica delle Mercedie ....:0c.iipscredeesceseoress 

Saggio di Bibliografia Statistica Italiana. Seconda 
AGAIZIONOVAGcrescimtay ici. itscstias3s.2s.sshcee th syeactedesevoosten 

Atti della Giunta per la Inchiesta Agraria e sulle Con- | 
dizioni della classe Agricola. Vol. xii, fasc. 3; 
vol. xiii, tomo 1, fase. 3; vol. xiv, fase. 2; vol. xv. 

ENE Dome LOB teste. sack at mbna sacs sodte. Bet ce sare ct ecb ets svgnstee® The Director-Gene- 

Bilanci Comunali per l’anno 1882. ‘Tariffe del Dazio > ral of Statistics, 
di Consumo. Patrimonio dei comuni capoluoghi di Rome 
Provincia e delle Provincie. - Lia. 870. ............0s0.00000 

Bilanci Comunali per V’anno 1883. 8V0. ....eessseseeseees 

Bollettino Consolare. Vol. xxi, fasc. 5 € 6..........cccceeeeee 

Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
morclalen Jean —d une, LES dio. 2 iocsecseceetcdadeese ents 

Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito ela Previdenza. Anno 
ED SIN A ad Ae tytc so cere arin tcaeialeas debansiesuies 

Bollettino Mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’Emissione. Anno XVI; Nos.5e6 ........ 

Bollettino Semestrale del Credito Co-operativo, 
Ordinario, Agrario e Fondiario. Anno II, 2° 
PGC Spy Oe ni SAR Aiea oath Ae eal eetaveteaks 

Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current numbers).... 

Censimento della Popolazione del Regno d’ltalia al 
31 Dicembre, 1881. Relazione Generale e Contronti | 
International iss Mae nists ee aR eens 

Diciannovesima Relazione sul Servizio. Postale in 
JPA Oo SIS, ge Stns, SR ean oy Ree eco 5: 











Zug 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. : By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Oontd. 
Italy—Contd. 
Dei Modi di migliorare la Condizione dei Contadini) 
che lavorano i poderi della congregazione di Carita 
di Milano. Relazione.... Map. La. 8vo. ............ 
Movimento Commerciale del Regno d’Italia nell’ anno 
SBA AGG eres ctike sth. as te ate mct sade cree ee te veaseoves eekcvageastion 
Movimento della Navigazione nei Porti del Regno 
CUM ANUOMESL.. Hol. cigs Seghiecckhes co dlbecnstyccnee 
Relazione Medico-Statistica sulle Condizioni Sanitarie | The Director-Gene- 
dell’ Esercito Italiano nell’ anno 1882... 8vo. ....+ ral of Statistics, 
Statistica delle Banche Popolari. Stato delle Banche Rome 
alla fine del 1883 e movimento degli affari durante 
gli arn S8e:1882 a; crim te--co Beemer nan es, 
Statistica Giudiz ria Penale per l’anno 1882 ................ 
Statistica della Emigrazione Italiana. Anno 1883 
Sulla Classificazione per Eta della Popolazione del 
Regno secondo il Censimento 31 Dicembre, 1881. 





DIBSPAING jg \vvoescon det uote lendenyest tiated tated: Potente a iChat ) 
Napwes. Bollettino Medico MeO Dealt: Nos. 9—12, | The Municipality of 
1885 oesesscsesesssssssssessensenscenesecssssereseesssbenneeetessenseantenseneeees Naples 


Société Royale Italienne d’Hygiéne. Les Institutions 
Sanitaires en Italie. Boards, vili + 514 + 115 pp., > The Society 


map illustrations, 40. 1885.............:csccevscnsecoeesseeeees 
Mexico. Diario Oficial del Supremo Gobierno de los] The Statistical De- 
Estados-Unidos Mexicanos. (Current numbers.) 1885 f{ partment, Mexico 
Netherlands— 
Statistiek van den Loop der tibiae: van Nederland | The Netherlands Le- 
BVOP ASCE. “BVO. <itensccscaveseueis undeavar semen easiocsuetedi gant meet gation, London 


Institut de Statistique— 
Annuaire Statistique des Pays-Bas pour 1884 et ) 
années antérieures. Publié par l— fondé par 
la Société de Statistique des Pays-Bas. 1° ( The Statistical Insti- 


Livraison. Statistique dela Métropole. La. 8vo.{ tute, Amsterdam 
Bijdragen van het Statistisch Instituut. No. 2, 
LSS5, elie: BVO. Tee sonsiesentteuccrsesstnaxcoeeny ee ceeaenee RUL Le 


Portugal. SBoletim da Sociedade de Geographia de 
Lisboa. 4° Serie, No. 12; 5° Serie, Nos. 1 y 2. } The Society 
ABSB Bae po ucioes tice i Ue cesensbucteaechaovale acme hv eee Re PEMEAG MeO 


Roumania— 
Buletinul Ministerului Agriculturei, Industriei, 
Comerciului si Domeniilor. Anul I, 1885, Nos. 3—6. | The Central Statisti- 


DA QTATOAB acsnnsectsnn cvtestbstinde dobee fe cbldod ta eee SEER ees guts. cal Bureau, Bucha- 
Statistica Judiciara din Romania pe euul 1880, 1881. ] rest 
BAD.) adsin voncnanencadecens odosblganetagnseenaen suite hevecqa deer. sobmese meskes J 
Russia— 


Department of Agriculture and Rural Industry. The 
years 1884 and 1885. In respect to Rural Economy |. Thé Department of 
by means of answers from proprictors. (In Russian. ) Agriculture 
SN OLS UIE. OVO sarc cevops rections ebay Ooulanl Ne eaay Saueiem tae Cicta sees 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Russia— Contd. 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekl 
numbers.) Fol. (In Russian.) 1885 oe 
Statistical Chronicle of the Russian Empire, published . A 
by the Central Statistical Bureau of estates The Statistical Bu- 
for the Interior. Series II, (In Russian.) 10 ros, f reau,, Mimatty Of 


isa Syommleyoreamn ee ge laa” thep-Lasega 
Spain— 
Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento. (Current bi-) The Board of Cus- 
MepVOGK LY LINDA OYE) / 1.Un., dardmetn rebels. .ck eneV aed ers, «ke toms 


Sefior D. José Magaz 


de la Peninsula e Islas adyacentes. Mayo y Junio, y Jayme 


Boletin Mensuel de Estadistica Demografico- Sanitarie 
BS eesvaee one tpoestertituneet wear estus ante magia tetas ses. Carcass } 
MADRID. Bolen de la Sociedad yg nie de—. 


Julio, Agosto, 1884 } The Society 


POOP OOH eee eee OOOO Hawn OH OOHER HO OEHH EE HOG 58 000s 2988 


Sweden— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 

K. Helso-och Sjukvarden. Medicinal-Styrelsens ) 
underdaniga berattelse fér ar 1883. (Medical 
RSLALIOLICS i resrreeretrenc.t. teieteeccola ene os ott acsbece 

M. Postverket. Generalpoststyrelsens Berittelse 
om Postverkets Forvaltning under &r 1883. 
(Postal Statistica) sonics tr eeetsccgece sites scrscess 

O. Landtmiteriet. Landtmiateristyrelsens Under- 
daniga Berattelse for ar 1884. (Surveying)... 

U. Kommunernas Fattigvard och Finanser. Statis- 
tiska Centralbyrans underdaniga berittelse for 
ar 1883. (Poor Assistance) 


Cee e rer ecereeseeeesereseres 


General-Sammandrag ofver 1884 ars Bevillning... 
CVagation: ) i HOG Wx. tereca eee cttict eet toate 
Kapital-Konto till Riks-Hufvud-Boken fdr fr 1883. 


The Central Statis- 


Ofversigt af Sveriges Riksbanks Stallning samman- tinal, Bavera 


fattad efter 1884 ars bokslut. (State Bank.) 4to. 
Hikesta, LOr ar 18868 Sil) AbOn iss .cs descr cectavectecssacs besecnes 
Rikets in- och Utférsel af vissa varor Jan.—Juni, 
1884-85. (Imports and Exports.) . 6 parts ............ 
Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stallning den 31 Jan.— 
30 Juni, 1885. (Monthly Bank Returns.) 6 parts 
Sammandrag af de solidariska enskilda bankernas 
samt aktiebankernas och kreditaktiebolagens uppgif- 
ter for den 31 Jan.—30 Juni, 1885. (Monthly 
Returns of Private Banks.) 6 parts 00.0... eco 
Sammandragen ofversigt af de enskilda bankinrattnin- 
garnes stallning efter 1884 rs bokslut... (Private 


fH Ema Ces ee SCO. FIRES, Pete SN eeestrtsteees erat iads 





BS RTS Ve PAGO crete eth act cts ce Dpotievssctesedasscodvonteersqage 
Uppgifter om Hypoteksinrattningarne for ar 1884. 
RL OTL COU Se PP ALGER ee erA nes ttA nets ccaceatesectoodl faseanateent 
Statistisk Tidskrift. No.1. 1885. 8vo. ........ cs ae J 
Switzerland— 
Statistique de la Suisse. 62. Résultats de la Visite ] The Federal Statisti- 
Sanitaire des Recrues en Automne, 1884. 4to. ........ cal Bureau, Bern 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Switzerland— Contd. 
Emigration de la Suisse pour les pays d’outre-mer | The Federal Statisti- 


* pendant année 1884. Sheet icici ccssesssteeeeeed tbe cal Bureau, Bern 
GeENEVA. Bibliothéque Publique. Compte-rendu pour . 
1644 Si ane SRA ET See o aS on Bred! 


United States— 

Department of Agriculture. _ Special Monthly Reports 
on the Condition of Crops. New series, Nos. 
OL ihe s oh ls naceahd, cosk WeteeRe as to ca cdg epee ab aee Aoenc eee Rt 

Bureau of Education. Circulars of Information of } ihe Huradie dt awe 


The Department of 
Agriculture 


the—, 1885. No. 1. City School Systems in the 
United States; No. 2. Teachers’ Institutes ............ 
Bureau of Statistics— 

Quarterly Report of the Chief of the Bureau of ) 
Statistics relative to the Imports, Exports, Im- 
migration, and Navigation of the United States 
for the three months ended 3lst March, 1884, 
CIN O.18, 1884-854 cake. Ri ae ec ee tae 

Report of on the Internal Commerce of the United 
States. Commerce and Navigation. Cloth, maps, 
Sv0.) ASS85 7 ig ages Wp a Rael Seah omega aut | 

Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. | 
Nos. 11, 22, 1884685, fpkenthins screens becaivttdenseaaeeninbird J 

MassacuHusetts. Sixteenth Annual Report of the athe eT Co Dp 

Bureau of Statistics of Labor. August, 1885. Cloth, Wright, Rae 

’ 


cation 





The Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Treasury 
| Department 


SVG: » Sets assscerlnnocgleigseodaabongee de lose aethuaw anda peee Math aa enters. 
New York State Library. Annual Reports of the—, 
for the years 1882-83. Cloth, 8V0. ...... cesses 


The Trustees of the 


New York State Museum of Natural History. Annual State Library 


Reports ... by the Regents of the University. 33rd 
to 37th Reports. (Plates, (8v0.;.4...s2:it-ntu..ae vee 
Wisconsin. Eighth Report of the State Board of 
Health of Wisconsin for the period from lst Novem- | The State Board of 
ber, 1882, to 30th September, 1884. First Biennial Health 
BVO POLE ASV CLO uies sas. casalvaiuile, eis tives RAR Boeke s 
Brooxtyn. Annual Report of the Department of] F. L. Jenkins, Esq., 
Police and Excise of the City of—, for 1884 ............ Brooklyn 
Provipence. Thirtieth Annual Report upon the Dre Tes 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths in the City of—, for Ci ie Rae ae? 
Toy Pe emereenets Ce aE AN me re! a ee i get ea 


Bankers’ Magazine. July—August, 1885. New York.... The Editor 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences— 

Proceedings of the—. New series, vol. xu, plates. | 

Sy0, BSS ain. Bia.....csscossaniedea meme liens Anemia | 
Memoirs of the—, centennial volume. Vol. xi, part 2, 
Novi... Diagrams, :&e,..(4to.;, 1885 sad.<ok. doas.s 
Embryology of the Ctenophorae. By A. Agassiz. 
4to.. Plates. 1B 7Ag$..0go Wie. gacnener alana 
American Philosophical Society. Proceedings of 
the—. Vol. xxii, Parts 1—3, Nos. 117—119. 
(Part 3 containing the early Proceedings of the 
Society, 1744-1838). Plates, &c., 8vo. 1885............ 

_ Franklin Institute. Journal of the—. J sbecnteb ag 8 The Tastituke 


The Academy 


The Society 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
Medical Society of the State of New York. Anni- 
versary Address before the—, at its Seventy-fifth +} The Society 
Annual Meeting... 8V0. 1881 o.ceiicccecscscceseess 
Smithsonian Institution. Contributions to Knowledge. \ 
Plates, diagrams, and maps, fol. 1885— 
Vol. xxiv. Results of Meteorological Observations 
made at Providence, R.I., extending over a | 
Period of Forty-five years, 1831-76, by A. Cas- 
well, Tables and Results ef the Precipitation 
in Rain and Snow in the United States, and at 
some Stations in adjacent parts of N. America, +} The Institution 
and in Central and South America... by C. A. 
BS CIC E Msi eahegties RS et yahant sho tns Seve coed demi sbip head ragsedusae 
Vol. xxv. Prehistoric Fishing in Europe and 
North America, by C. Rau. Archeological 
Researches in Nicaragua, by J. F. Bransford. 
On the Contents of a Bone Cave in the Island 
of Anguilla, West Indies, by #. D. Cope ......... 5 











(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
Canada, Dominion of— 
Report of the Commissioner of the North-West 
Mounted Police Force, 1884 ......-...csécssenssssoneesssesoertsees 
Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for 1884... 
Supplement to Seventeenth Report of the Department | 
of Marine, containing Reports on Steamboat Inspec- | 
tion, Harbours, Wrecks, &c. 1885 ........ceesecsesseeeeees 


Manitosa. Crop Bulletin, Nos. 10, 11, 1884 ............ 


J. G. Bourinot, Esq. 


stark Department of 
Agriculture 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Blue Book for the Colony of the—, 1884. Boards,| The Hon. William 
Pe) GoM ft oli ta ene At 2A Rae) SR CA, MO nets Oe i A BR Merriman 
Port E1nizABETH Chamber of Commerce. Twentieth Th Grew f 
Annual Report of the Committee of the—, for 1884. C geeten, oe 
i Manc6 ommerce 
MOET, oxi sbice ate nA GEO. spe eet adadarans Asioesdess 


India, British— 

Statement exhibiting the moral and material progress 
and condition of India during the year 1882-83. 
Nineteenth number. (Decennial number, 1874-83.) 
Part Ue Noi ZnO ERG eee ces ai eet ccnetss tains obese sicezes 

’ Statistical Abstract relating to British India from 
1874-75 to 1883-84. Nineteenth number. [C-4460. ] - 


The India Office 


hie loti pause a railing 125 t8s AR Ts, BM ease: eee cee 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts, Nos. 

Dee fp LO coach otenngasishcenasacccceaatitoncanacnerseedston eee The Indian Govern- 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Accounts of—, ment 


NG) 4, PEG4-SB. No. 1, IB85-B6 oosonachnsensstsnielp-conossenrsin 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Centenary Review ot the Asiatic Society of Bengal The Societ 
from 1784 to 1883. Cloth, 8v0., 1885... ee 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Oontd. 
India, British— Contd. : 
Asiatic Society of Bengal—Contd. 
Journal of the—. Vol. liii. Part 2. No. 3, 1884. 
Vol. liv. Part 1. Nos. 1 and 2, 1885. Plates, 
SVC, © noceo sus tocvaes apaapbennvsenaitnatedets othe ca teas smnetes Ose anase d+, 4eee 
Proceedings of the—. January—May, 1885............ 
Sassoon Mechanics Institute. Annual Report of the—, 
for 1884-85, with the awe of the Annual The Institute 
Meeting. 8yo. Bomibayiy, $4- 0°03 tar tw, ok ake i 


The Society 


The Registrar-Gene- 


of New South Wales for 1884. Part I, Population, 
ral, Sydney 


New South Wales. Statistical Register of the ion 
Immigration, Vital Statistics, &c. Fol... cee 
New Zealand. Colonial Museum and Geological Survey } 
of New Zealand. Nineteenth Annual Report on the | Dr. James Hector, 
Colonial Museum and Laboratory, 1883-54, and Fif-+ F-.R.S., &c., Direc- 


teenth Annual Report on the Colonial Botanic Garden, | tor 
1883-84," SO... sicrtoescansatess aeuaeet or tpeaes oA meen enced Since J 
Queensland— 
Supplement to the Government Gazette (containing 
Vital Statistics). Nos. 84, 106,112. 1885 ............ The Registrar-Gene- 


Report of the Registrar- -General on the Returns of ral of Queensland’ 
Agriculture and Live Stock for 1884. Fol... 


South Australia— 
Statistical Register for 1883. Part. 1, Population ; ) 
Part 2, Vital Statistics; Part 3, Production; Part 
4, Interchange ; Part 5, Law, Crime, &¢.; Part 6, | ne Chief Secretary, 
Revenue and Expenditure ; Part 7, Religious, Edu-{ Adelaide 
cational, and Charitable Institutions; Appendix ; | 
Australasian Statistics, Fol ..csssssssssssssessscsecesss sosse 4 


Royal Society of South Australia. Transactions and 
Proceedings and Report of the—. Vol. vii (for > The Society 
1883-84). Plates y S024. -ute->- aeoyertvatgeetetet spine tase ets 


Tasmania. Statistics of the Colony of Tasmania for | The Government 
1884. Part III, Vital and Meteorological. Fol......... Statist, Hobart 
Victoria— 


Annual Report of the Acting Secretary for Mines and } 
Water Supply ...on the Working of the Statutes ! 
relating to the regulation and inspection of Mines 
and Mining Machinery during the year 1884. { The Department of 
Plans, &o, . Fol. i255. 6358. cinch on tee a ere ee { Mines, Melbourne 
The Gold Fields of Victoria. Reports of the Mining 
Registers for the quarter ended 31st March, 1885. 


Ud Sate fe 1 es ONE > GAP hs ete eth REN cae LY J 
Statistical Register of the Colony of Victoria for 1884. H. ter, ieee , Esq., 
Part 1. Blue Book. Part 2, Popuiation. Fol. .... said i pe ae 


The Australasian Insurance and Banking Record. The Editor 
Vol. ax, No: 7," July, JBSha Sto’, eed ee poh arigete 
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(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 


Army Medical Department. Report for the year 
LESS SO Vole Saree OV Or sete tes tye cites cities cadebapess 


Customs. Twenty-ninth Report of the Commissioners HOW E 
of H.M’s. Customs on the—, for the year ended C tom Ex ay 
pe SlabMamel ASS54.[C-4473.]. Sx. .sccssssscessncalessses beter oe 
Life Assurance Companies. Statements of Account 
and of Life Assurance and Annuity Business and 
Abstracts of Actuarial Reports... for 1884. No. 273. 
SSF athe se 2) -guawsleeee saa Wadd +9 gBSetonn Bd aa. 
Local Government Board. Fourteenth Annual Report ) 
_ of the—, 1884-85. (Contents.) 1. Relief to the 
Poor and the Poor Rate; 2. Local Government and 
Public Heaith; 3. Local Taxation and Valuation. 
Appendices (A). Circulars, &c., issued by the Board; 
(B). Reports and Inquiries; (c). Poor Rates, &c. 
Receipts and Expenditure ; (D). Statistics of the 
number of Paupers Relieved; (£), Education of 
Pauper Children, Employment of Children sent 
from Metropolitan Pauper Schools; (F). Expendi- 
ture in respect of the Purchase, Erection, or Enlarge- 
ment of Workhouses, District Asylums, District 
Schools; (G). Vaccination; (H). Metropolitan Poor 
Common Fund; (1). Paid Officers; (3). Local 
Taxation Returns and Parliamentary Grants ; (kK). 
Local Government and Public Health; (1). Dis- 
allowances, Surcharges, Allowances, Transfers, &c. ; 
(m). Orders; (N). Parliamentary Returns. [C-4515.] 
DS a udu es oi iSO nl Apt unser spardsastpn-ssonaanessnes a) 
Mining and Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom, 
including Lists of Mines and Mineral Works for 
18845 [.C—4430, |p BSSO. Wold. nclenik. che ccneds natant 
General Report ... upon the Accidents which have ) 
occurred on the Railways of the United Kingdom 
during 1884. .[C-4569.|, 1885: ......sccs. i neldass. 
General Report ...in regard to the Share and Loan 
Capital, Traffic in Passengers and Goods... of the 
Railway Companies of the United Kingdom for 
SSA EPC —Ab TESS ESSO Lee 1S oe aieatsves.o.nsadsnaats base-tse 
Railway Returns for England and Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland for 1884, with Summary Tables for 
United Kingdom for each year from 1854 to 1884, 
&ei | CAASOG S|  TSSOE Po senstecteta: 8 .sbotd ahs oes 
Report ...on recent Changes in the Amount of the ¢ The Board of Trade 
Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom and the 
Prices of Imports and Exports. [C-44.56. | 
DSB tatae a ansinc amie eh etcMTh a, A dgurs sted eleva ses Maep aise. 
Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom in each 
of the last fifteen years from 1870 to 1884. Thirty- 
second number. No. [C-4463.] 8vo. 1885. ........ 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Returns of--, 
CPUS SIL PAULL, SSD ecg. su ccsb sent Beep adeptaay sas aaah aidan 
Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries 
and British Possessions. Annual Statement for the 
FOr LESH FCSAM ]......n0,-cccremecsracsarosvenisnnenencvnvesasoess as 


Army Medical De- 


The Director-General 
partment 


The Board of Trade 
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The Local Govern- 
ment Board 


as 


The Secretary of 
State, Home Office 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
England— 

Census of England and Wales, 1881. Instructions to} 
the Clerks employed in Classifying the Occupations +} Dr. W. Ogle 
and Ages of the People. Boards, 4to. 1885. ........ 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to March ; Births and ) 
Deaths to June, 1885. NOMA WAR OS cecute atk) 

London— The Registrar-Gene- 
Births and Deaths in London and in twenty-seven r ral of England 

other great Towns. (Weekly Returns, with an | 


Annual Summary.) (Current numbers) PE SEN. MS 4 
PGE TROL acs Peta Ge oa 
Hero ett Fle tompl in" | The Det Wes 
during thevyear 1884 (acne 0. Giddens acta 
Ireland— 


Births and Deaths in Dublin and in fifteen of the 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly Re- 
turns, with a Quarterly and Yearly Summary) ........ 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to March; Births and | The Registrar-Gene- 
Deaths to June, 1885. NOTSG antares 9 f ral of Ireland 
Twenty-first Detailed Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Marriages, Births, and Deaths in Ireland, 
1884" Hol.” [(C=4638.1 (1885 scenes ees J 





Scotland— 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal ) 
Towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns.) (Current: 
TAMA DOTS)» .- -0ide-osen Macyoa lahaxyatantttheng tot co enenens denen 

Quarterly Returns of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
registered in the Divisions, Counties, and Districts | 
of Scotland. Quarters ending 30th June, 1884, 
No. 118, and 30th June, 1885, No. 122 owes J 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Scotland 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Allnutt (Henry)— 
Diagram showing the Fluctuation in the Imperial 
Average Price of Wheat Annually, from 1641 to ie The Author 
present time. Third edition. Sheet. [1885]........ 
Diagram showing the Fluctuations in the Tithe Rent 
Charge Annually, from the Commutation in 1836 to A 
the present time. Sheet. [1885] oe eeeeeee 
Bunce (Joun T.). History of the Corporation of Bir- 
mingham; with a Sketch of the earlier Government of 
the Town. Vol. ii, xlv+ 582 pp., cloth. Diagrams, a 
la. Svo- Birmingham 1886 .< 4st beeen aoe ee 
Fovitie (A. pz). La Transformation des Moyens de 
Transport et ses Conséquences Economiques et Sociales. 5) 
xxin 4.460 pp. 8v0.. Paris) 1880 of. 0% Shee waive cee 
Fovitie (A. DE) Et Praronneau (H.). L’Administra- 
tion de l Agriculture au Controle Général des Finances M.A. de Foville 
(1785-87). Procés-Verbaux et Rapports publiés par— OD eta ie 
xXxxval + 496 ppv Svo.y thas $1882 0 seen cen 
Guyot (Yves). La Politique Coloniale de M. Jules ; 
Rerry.: “31 ppa 18m6) Baris .LSSh.co aoa ee } eee 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 

Gyorey (AtapArR). Statistique Officielle de la Hongrie, 
son Histoire et son Développement ; publiée sur Font | Dr. C. Keleti 
du Dr. C. Keleti... 111 pp., 8vo. Budapest, 1885 

JOHNSTON (Rev. James). Parks and Playgrounds for 
the People, with a brief discussion of the nature | 
bearing of the Inclosure (Lands) Acts, and an Illus- 
trative Case... 54pp., cloth, 8vo. [1885] ...... yates 

PIERRARD (PAauL). Comment Résoudre les Difficultés Kco- 
nomiques Actuelles? Etudes sur la Situation tesa | 
Industrielle, et Commerciale en France et les moyens 
proposés en 1885 pour l’ameliorer. 2° edition, suivie | 
de l’opinion de la presse. 64 pp., la. 8vo. Paris, 1885 ) 

Raikes (Mason G. A.). Roll of the Officers of the ) 
York and Lancaster Regiment; containing a complete 
Record of their Services, including Dates of Com- 
missions, &c. Vol. i. The First Battalion, formerly 
65th (2nd Yorkshire, North Riding) Regiment, from + 3 
1756 to 1884. Vol.ii. The Second Battalion. formerly 
the Royal Highland Emigrants (1775-1783), late 84th 
(York and Lancaster Regiment), from 1758-1884. 
PUVE IE: AOLObIS SV ON LO SO 8 on not csati ras {teceraqusyecngipndeepmeynsoses e! 

Rovuturet (Antony). Célébration du 25° Anniversaire 
de la Fondation dé la Société de Statistique de Paris... 

Les Présidents de la Société de Statistique de Paris. e 
EB PP late SVOS Pawise LOSS, ce cacsccerseticss: cenesiee CNR 
Saunpvers (L.). Robert Boyle, Inventor and Philan-) 
thropist. A Biographical Sketch by—. xi+ 104 pp., 
“VEE Tn tas ais MEW Rate fh Ser it Reh pe Ain GAR A i en 
Spratr (Vicze-Apmrirat T. A. B.). Report on the 
present state of the Navigation of the River Mersey > The Author 
ESO eS ALCS SVG. OC ghee fr cdites carves cae eseetautees 

Watras (Leon). D’uné Méthode de Regularisation ro 
la Variation de Valeur de la Monnaie. Contribution 
a l’Etude des Variations des Prix depuis la Suspension } 
de la frappe des écus d’argent. 22 + 11 pp., diagram. | 
Sho BLEU GPmn ae Gives teiesh ht eae Ra aN oe ae 

Warr (WittramM). Economic Aspect of Recent | 


The Author 








Messrs. R. Boyle and 
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lation. (The Newmarch Memorial Essay.) xx + 
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(e) Societies, &c. 
oe Society of—. Journal of the—. Current SRE The Society 


Cobden Club— 
Annual Meeting of the... 1885. Spécial Report for’ 
Die CURD aes ccey cae sseoeencomes sesetou nce rorastetede cent eggttapness 


Mies Octder Glab Dimer, 0 1885" | Spedial’ Report’; eC Once ne 
EEO OED OV OR Pte trots tice cgckaprorsaryeoneesnaetees#t 
Trade Depression, recent and présent, by A. ates : 
Bie aeayey a Moles LSGO: | at sibhe: cea casencesstssnaroelnge . A. Mongredien, sq. 
East India Association. Journal of the—. Vol. ei Thasdsaonin Gee 
Bae USN ear ewe re he tel vastistpescwnssoescunteensdanestisuncednstboegets 
Howard Association— 
BRET DG bac. seeds ad conten devrsdeop oes’ WPM athactoadat rut aveksntees 
Bmamperous Lenaltys LSS4" ........ vesdcssscscesnsscevsssnsersstouers 
European and American Criminality and Pauperism. a 
RU SR LCR Seah i Si eent a50d ins s¥ecaveuetssalantkoseivakeassocponnen 
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(e) Societies, &c.— Contd. 
Institution of Civil Engineers— 
Minutes of Proceedings of the—. Vol. lxxxi, cloth, } 
DALES, (OC, ONO. as MOOD Meg cn aes fa roacal eee Bein t iain Me oad 
Heat in 1ts Mechanical Applications. A series of lec- + The Institution 
tures delivered at the—. Session 1883-84. Cloth, 


BVO. aonnevcdnttcncace ss 0cdesvncceansee tannin bile Wuhs Svaaspricatv ies. Basel saieee 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings. 
BN O53, ESS 00, MAE AUC ak recent ns noe a Sorat aatesass homes @ 
Institution of Surveyors. Transactions of the—, No. 18, 
1884-85........ SO ech Dy Rae ane nog oe males Ree BRN il 4 
Liberty and Property Defence League— 
Anvil BROpOTE, AOS sre nde cece casieyeas ve dhe tenes ea eect 7 
Socialism at St. Stephen’s, 1869-85, a Speech delivered | The League 
by, the Harlot Wei yams gOV 0. c-casge-spsnseesenasaifeel sxstna 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal of the-—, Nos.41] The Chamber — of 
DTC We LOD sccvnsenchyncnees commenter ace carehadiedeevahas eeekaeeee aie ca ele Commerce 


Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions of the—. ) 
Session 1884-85. (Contents): A comparison of some 
of the Economie and Social Conditions of Manchester 
and the surrounding district in 1834 and 1884, by R. 
Montgomery ; Some Considerations on the Theory of 
Money, by R. Adamson ; Local Taxation and Govern- } The Society 
ment, by G. H. Pownall; Proportional Representation, | 
by L. Broderick ; The Administration of Justice in 
Lancashire, by W. H. S. Watts; The Need for the 
better Organisation of Benevolent Effort in Manchester 


ATA OLA BHM SE SCOLb. ©” OVO. crests toust stisspecsetcisese scares y 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow. Proceedings of the—, 

1884-85. Vol. xvi. Map, plates, 8vo. 1885. ............ } ¥ 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Journal of the—. New Series, vol. xvii, part 3. 8vo. se 

USB op cocerasenntee ete taceetiy sashes odes Raat gee aS oes en Rie 


Royal Colonial Institute. Proceedings of the—. Vol.) 
xvi, 1884-85. (Contents.) The Commercial Resources 
and the Financial Position of South Africa; National 
Unity ; the British Association in Canada; New Zea- + The Institute 
land in 1884; Western Australia; Newfoundland our 
Oldest Colony; British North Borneo; the British 
Empire of to-day. vy@lot By 0. reece recescstarstek sees ser dere. 

Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings of the—. Whe Society 








VOL WEL, NOB. (BDC 1S, tL Go i. ducts, cae a mee ne dd 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society— 
Catalogue of the Library of the—. Supplement st | 
Additions to the Library, 1883-84. 112 pp., 8vo. } me 
W Ro lot < eaeeet al apenas Aces baat eh Ranh tat A Aimee teal hake 
Proceedings of the—. May—July, 1885 ........ stray 
Royal Society. Proceedings of the—. No. 237, 1885........ a 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal of the—. scares 
MoLimxaxsietl3@, T8855 Platis, B¥0.. .0.:..acaactensos The Institution 
University College, London. Calendar. Session 1885-86. fn entadev dot 
Clauhtisleiierash ia tir. cc ee Menem) } pet big a 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


DECEMBER, 1885. 


INTERNATIONAL Statistics, wlustrated by ViTau Statistics of HuROPE 
and of some of the Unitep Srares of America; being the 
Opsnina Appress of Str Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
President of the Statistical Society and of the International 
Statistical Institute. Session 1885-86. Delivered 17th November, 
1885. 


I HAD hoped to open this session with notes of rejoicing amid the 
echoes of our Jubilee, but a dark: pall has been thrown over our 
proceedings by the recent decease, not untimely, but not the less 
grievous, of so many of our most eminent and most honoured 
colleagues, that it will be more in unison with-your feelings and 
with my own, if I refer to:the great losses-which the Society has 
sustained since we last met, before I enter upon the general subject 
of my address. 

No less than three out of the ten ex-Presidents, whom we 
numbered among our colleagues as Honorary Vice-Presidents at 
the end of last session, have died: within the last three months. 

In Dr. William Augustus Guy, F.R.S., we have lost a pillar of 
the Society ; one who, until his health gave way, never failed by his 
presence and warm advocacy to support the interests of the Society, 
and by the value of his statistical contributions to the Journal to 
uphold and enhance its reputation. -He became a member of the 
Society soon after its formation in the year 1839; he filled succcs- 
sively the offices of Honorary Secretary, Editor of the Journal, 
and Vice-President; was President in the years 1873-75, and for 
many years was Treasurer of the Statistical Club, which holds a 
social gathering before each of our evening meetings. The fifty 
volumes of the Society’s publications record his industry and high 
capacity, his professional knowledge and statistical insight. In 
the list of contributors to the Journal contained in the Jubilee 
volume, he figures far beyond all others as regards the number of 
his papers, and on a par with the most eminent as regards their 
value. He has left an indelible record in the annals of the Society 
by the foundation of the Howard Medal. He taxed his failing 
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energies to contribute a paper to our Jubilee meeting, and he 
marked the interest which he felt in the Society up to the last by 
bequeathing to it a legacy of 250/. I am happy to think that I 
had an opportunity of personally informing him of the creation of 
the International Statistical Institute, and of his nomination as an 
honorary member of it, while he was yet able to appreciate the 
distinction, and to congratulate the Society on so successful an 
issue of the Jubilee meeting. The conscript fathers of our Society, 
and many of its younger members, will lament in him a lost 
personal friend. 

Another illustrious ex-President of the Society has passed 
away. The Harl of Shaftesbury, K.G., had been connected with 
the Society since 1841. As Lord Ashley he was associated with it 
in its early inquiries into the state of the population and of 
elementary schools; and if, since those subjects have been taken 
up by the Government, and the Society has turned more of its 
attention to other branches of statistical inquiry, his lordship, who 
had devoted himself specially to those philanthropic purposes and 
labours which have obtained for him a world-wide renown, had 
taken a less active part in the work of the Society, we have felt 
proud of his continued support, and join in the universal expres- 
sion of regret at his decease. 

In Lord Houghton we have lost another ex-President, of 
varied and distinguished talent, ‘“whose praises are in every man’s 
“mouth.” In Mr. Cornelius Walford we shall miss a valued 
colleague and a constant attendant at our meetings, whose industry 
and encyclopeedic labours have contributed largely to our records, 
and qualified him to enlighten and instruct us in our discussions. 
We shall miss both the distinction of the membership of 
H.H. Rama Varma, the late enlightened Rajah of Travancore, and 
his liberality, which prompted him to contribute a handsome sub- 
scription to the Jubilee Fund. 

The Society has but few lady members, and has therefore 
the stronger reason for regretting the decease of Mrs. Lovegrove, 
who to the end shared the strong interest which her first husband, 
Mr. W. Tayler, felt in the Society. 

I may be excused for noticing also the name of Sir Francis 
Hincks, K.C.M.G., with whom I served in Canada in the years 
1842-44, and who was one of my predecessors in the government 
of the Windward Islands. 

I venture, before passing from this mournful record, to express 
a hope that we may find in a large accession of influential Fellows 
an increasing support, not only to maintain our too scanty 
income, but to sustain and advance the high reputation of the 
Society. 
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The signal success of our Jubilee meeting, held at the close of 
last session, which resulted in the creation of that much desired, 
and in fact much needed, institution, an International Statistical 
Institute, has dictated to me the main theme of my present 
address. 

When you did me the honour to re-elect me to this chair, I 
proposed to bring before you on this occasion a sequel to my 
address of last year, in the form of a review of the progress and 
condition of the several British colonies in their relations with the 
mother country, but it seems more opportune to call your attention 
to what has been done, and to enlist your interest in what is 
proposed to be done, in the direction of the collection, comparison, 
and uniformity of international statistics. 

The valuable Jubilee volume, the interest of which has been 
so much enhanced by the classified index appended to it, showing 
the authors of all papers read before the Society during the fifty 
years of its existence, will soon make you so fully acquainted 
with the proceedings of the Jubilee meeting, and with their 
general results, that I’ need not here enlarge upon them; but 
I may mention one or two particulars which do not appear on the 
face of the volume, and which are not without their interest. 

I will not dwell upon the success of the meeting, both in its 
business and its social aspects, but I would take occasion to express 
the gratification of the Council at the large attendance of foreign 
visitors, counting with those who were not included in our list of 
invitations about forty, of whom as many as: twenty-two were 
delegates of their Governments, or of municipalities, appointed to 
represent them at the meeting. Hleven countries and three 
municipalities were thus represented :— 


PPT 68 ek: sens cance os DY 3 ek OMA NGS i raasant deans Dye Bee STAAL ss, 2s eects by 1 
LTE gf ee RS a Pe eae /SCEROID III, .scs5neneces ess » I | Oity of Paris ....... fee 
PUNE Yass seocsssueoe Speer WELL Wo paee eect ietd on sosteveres fea | Bud : 

BVUBBLDE si ecesleceib castes. see | MOWAT IGT cc5s...500 Oe > serrel anha AT ad os 
ROOT W AM oie. .cdtetvs cs, SAW PRIMED COE A. caipeceonsocde es 3) tL Brapuer at 


while the American Statistical Association, the Statistical Societies 
of Paris and Manchester, and the Statistical and Social Inquiry 
Society of Ireland, were all represented. by their presidents or by 
one or more of their officers.. 

I would also record the great satisfaction of the Council that 
such perfect harmony existed, with at the same time the freest 
expression of opinion on the part of all the members present ; and 
I would add my own acknowledgments of the great indulgence 
and support which I received in the performance of my duties as 
President of the meeting. I cannot but view this experience as a 
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happy augury of the future concord which will attend the opera- 
tions of the Institute. 

The Jubilee volume contains some published testimony to the 
satisfaction which our foreign visitors expressed at the reception 
they experienced on the part of the Society, and with the conduct 
and issue of the busmess carried on at the meetings, but it scarcely 
represents adequately the cordiality with which in personal and 
private communications they have given the Council reason to 
believe that the efforts to entertain them, and to promote a friendly 
feeling among the statisticians present at the meeting, had been 
entirely successful. 

I cannot pass from this subject without noticing the forthcoming 
volume in which all the proceedings of the Jubilee meeting will be 
recorded, and inviting your thanks to your Honorary and Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. John B. Martin, who has devoted an amount of 
time and labour'to its preparation of which you can form but a 
feeble:idea, and has in-it contributed such-an admirable addition to 
the:records of :the Society. 


The most important issue of that meeting, and one on which 
the Society has received the congratulations of many of ‘the most 
eminent statisticians of Hurope and America, is ‘without doubt the 
formation of the International Statistical Institute, which has 
reunited the broken links of intercommunication among statisti- 
cians severed since the year 1878, has supplied a constitution which 
is not open to‘the objections and disagreements which brought 
the International Statistical Congresses and their successor, the 
Permanent Commission, to an untimely end, and has, I am happy 
to say, conciliated the sympathy and co-operation of those who 
were predisposed to view it with distrust, and who at first 
hesitated to become associated with it. 

The Institute is now fully organised. All the members and 
honorary members who were nominated at the first meeting have 
accepted their membership as far as their answers have been 
received. ‘The associates nominated in the first hurried lst have 
been elected, and a second list is in preparation for nomination at 
the next meeting. ‘There is reason to expect that the first quarterly 
publication will not be delayed beyond the commencement of next 
year. The first Annuaire, which will: be published in Italy, is in 
hand; and the first meeting of the Institute, to be henceforward 
heid biennially, will take place, I trust, in the course of the ensuing 
year. 

I will not detain you unnecessarily by expatiating upon the 
importance and value of international statistics. Those who have 
attended the International Congresses, or who have observed the 
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progress and results of those meetings, have ample proofs of the 
good work accomplished in the increased uniformity and compre- 
hensiveness of official statistics, in the establishment in many 
countries of special commissions or departments for the collection 
and digest of the national statistics, and in the almost universal 
publication of annual or periodical year-books, or statistical volumes, 
by the Governments and the most important municipal bodies. 
Their indirect influence has not been less marked in the increased 
intercourse between the directors of statistical departments and 
other statisticians, and, I may add, in the formation of the Interna- 
tional Statistical Institute, which may be said, without irreverence 
to its progenitors, to have risen, like a phoenix, from their ashes. 

Neither will I discuss, unless incidentally, the various direc- 
tions in which the Institute may hope to be able to work: these 
will be a subject for the consideration of the assembled members 
of that body next year. 

I propose on this occasion to bring before you some illustrations 
of the importance of the results to be obtained from the grouping 
and comparison of national statistics; to show what an organised 
body, like the newly formed Institute, may effect, either by its own 
agencies or by its influence upon other bodies having greater 
resources at their command, and to afford an example of the 
manner in which each of the committees, or each of its members, 
may contribute to the objects of the association, and to the 
advancement of statistical knowledge. 

I speak of ‘“‘statistical’’ in its higher sense, as designating the 
science which treats of ‘“‘the Structure of Human Society,” and 
which, whatever may be the objection to applying to it the tech- 
nical, and, as interpreted by many whose opinion I respect, the 
somewhat exclusive term of “ science,”’ I. hold to be the highest and 
practically the most important. branch of human. secular know- 
ledge. 

I will take my first illustration from a document which shows. 
what a Government may do, and what the Government of Italy 
has done, for the promotion of international statistics. When 
Signor Bodio, the enlightened and indefatigable ehief of the 
statistical department in that country, was in London at the recent 
Jubilee meeting, he called my attention to the ‘‘ Confronti Inter- 
‘“‘ nazionali,” or international comparisons of the population, or 
vital, statistics of the several countries of Hurope, and of four of the 
(New England) United States of America, which were published in 
1884, in a volume entitled, as translated, ‘‘ The Movement of the 
Civil State of the Population of Italy.’’ Here, hidden between two 
sections of the Italian Statistics,* and written in a language not 

* They have since been published separately. 
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“‘understanded of the people” of Europe generally, lay 300 pages 
of the “ Confronti,” a very-mine of statistical wealth, but in a state 
of ore—a raw mineral—requiring crushing and extraction: such 
operations-as may be expected, and I hope may be realised, from the 
action of the International Institute. This work I have attempted, 
partially and incompletely, with insufficient time and means at my 
command, to perform; but the results appear to be of sufficient 
interest to merit your attention, and of sufficient value to justify 
their publication in their present incomplete form. 

I do not pretend to have exhausted the subject, or to have 
extracted all the matter contained in the Italian tables.. The 
compass of my address, and the shape of the Journal in which the 
abstracts must appear, have placed both bounds and hindrances in 
the way of my digest. J shall also have to point out in what 
respects my abstracts fall short of strict accuracy, and are open to 
dispute. Nothing is more injurious to the credit and usefulness of 
statistics than the concealment of defects and incongruities, and 
the attempt to:reduce data which are not really comparable to an 
impossible and‘ counterfeit uniformity. I hope I may exonerate 
myself from this charge when:l disclaim for my comparisons more 
than an approximate value. 

The Italian statistics, or, as I may often call them, M. Bodio’s 
tables, comprise, as far as he was able‘to obtain them from each 
Kuropean country, and from four of the Old England States of the 
North American Union, returns of population, marriages, births, and 
deaths, in their most important aspects, for each year from 1865 
to 1883, a period of nineteen years. I will enumerate them for the 
benefit of those who may wish to consult these tables. 

Of the popuLaATioN he shows the total number in each year, 
according either to actual enumeration at each census during the 
period, or by calculation. If the sexes had been distinguished at 
each census, I could have added a valuable column to my tables 
showing the extent to which the population of females is increasing, 
or otherwise. I shall show this further on as regards England and 
some other countries, and [ have inserted a Table VII, showing 
the proportion of the sexes at the latest census in each country, 
obtaining my information from various reliable sources. 

With regard to MARRIAGES, we are in the habit of speaking 
_ commonly of ‘‘ births, deaths, and marriages,” and it is only very 
recently that one or more of the Registrars-general have discon- 
tinued this order of arrangement in their annual reports. The 
“ Times ” and other newspapers in their column of announcements 
place marriages between births and deaths, as if that were an 
improvement in the order of succession. But M. Bodio and others 
of late years, following the natural biological sequence, treat first 
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of marriages, and this order, I conceive, should be followed in every 
statistical publication. 

Of marriages M. Bodio shows for each year the number and 
the percentage proportion to the population, with the mean (or 
average) proportion for the whole period, the number according to 
each combination of the civil or “ conjugal” state of the persons 
marrying, with the percentage annual proportions, and the mean for 
the whole period; the ages of males and of females marrying in 
each year, with the same percentages and means; and the marriages 
between blood relations in different degrees. 

Of BirTHs he shows in like manner the number, and the pro- 
portion to the population in each year, and for the whole period ; 
the number and percentage proportion of males and females; and 
the number, sex, and proportion of illegitimate and _ still-born 
children to legitimate births, and ef illegitimate still-born births. 

Of pEaTHS he shows the same particulars as in the case of 
legitimate births; the sex, civil (conjugal) state and proportion to 
the population of the persons dying; their ages in groups in 
certain years, and proportion to the population; the mortality, 
absolute and proportional, in the first five years of life; with 
actuarial tables founded upon the above, distinguishing legitimate 
and illegitimate, absolute and proportional ; and lastly, the number 
-and proportions of suicides and violent deaths, and the sex, ages, 
and civil (conjugal) state of suicides. 

The peculiarity and merit of these tables are that M. Bodio has 
supplied the means of easy national comparisons by furnishing the 
ageregate averages and percentages required for the examination. 
The data cover as far as possible the same periods, are averaged 
on an uniform system, and hawe been procured from authentic 
sources. There is therefore a presumption that they are as 
accurate as possible. Incomplete they are, as M. Bodio would be 
the first to admit, but necessarily so from the imperfection of the 
records whence the figures are taken; and ;there are doubtless 
many who hold that in comparisons of :this nature it is allowable 
only to compare data that are exactly alike, that comprise the 
same countries and for the same periods. This is not attainable in 
the present instance. Must we abandon all attempts at com- 
parisons from less perfect data P 

It will probably be a surprise tomany to learn that England is 
the only European country of any importance, excepting Russia, in 
which no record is kept of still-born children. This defect, I am 
informed, has from time to time been brought to the notice of the 
Government; and as the reasons in favour of requiring the regis- 
tration of such births appear to-outweigh-any possible inconvenience 
it may occasion, it is to be hoped that when the Legislature can find 
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leisure for minor social improvements this omission in our generally 
admirable system of registration may be remedied. 

From the above described data I have prepared four tables, 
I to IV, showing separately the principal facts relating to 
marriages, births, deaths, and the growth of the population in 
each country, with two others, V and VI, bringing the above 
facts together. As it would occupy too much space in the Journal, 
and is beyond my present object, to supply the absolute figures on 
which my percentages are based, I will explain the construction of 
these tables, in order that no misapprehension may occur with 
regard to them, or to the comparative value to be attached to the 
several parts of them. 


Construction of Tables I to IV. 


I have divided the countries of Hurope into four groups, 
mainly arranged, according to the recommendations of the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress which met at St. Petersburg, into 
the north-western, central, southern, and eastern sections. In two 
cases | have departed from this arrangement. Tor the purpose of 
keeping Russia separate, on account of its vast extent and wide 
biological differences from most of the other countries, I have 
detached from Eastern Hurope 1° Finland, and grouped it with 
North-West Europe, with which in fact it has greater biological 
affinities, and 2° Russian Poland, which has a geographical affinity 
with Central Europe, though it has a greater biological affinity 
with Russia. I have kept the United States’ returns distinct. 

All the countries of Europe are represented except Turkey, 
which Dr. Farr once called the ‘“‘unstatistical country,” and its. 
tributary States, Bulgaria, Hastern Roumelia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
‘and Novi-Bazar. Portugal supplies only very meagre and distant 
information, births and deaths in 1860-62: the Government of 
that country is little in advance of the Turk in this respect. I 
may mention however that the compiler of the ‘Statesman’s 
“Year Book” has procured more recent information, but still 
several years in arrear, and mot available for supplying the 
deficiencies in the Italian tables. The returns from Spain for the 
years 1871-79 are altogether wanting, owing to the destruction of 
the records during one of the recent civil wars, and they are other- 
wise very deficient. With these exceptions the tables comprise all 
the countries of Europe. 

In Table I will be found the population of each country, of 
each group, and of the whole of Europe, with and without 
Kuropean Russia, in the first and last years of the record, together 
with comparative statements of the increment in each country. 
during the whole period, and annually, first according to the 
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enumerated or calculated number, and secondly according to the 
(so called) natural increase, by the calculated excess of births over 
deaths ; and further with a comparison of the increment according 
to the two methods. The difference shows the extent of migration, 
the excess either of immigration or emigration. 

Upon this table I have three remarks to make; first that the 
calculation for Russia is only brought up to the year 1879, when 
the population is stated to have been 734 millions, whereas it is 
now estimated at 77 millions;- secondly, that as the number of: the 
population given for Roumania is: only a rough calculation, based 
upon a census taken ten years previously (in 1859-60), and has 
not been varied during the years. 1870-83, it is-unreliable for the 
purposes: of comparison, and therefore that country has been 
omitted from most of the following calculations; thirdly, the popula- 
tion of the German empire, as constituted in 1872, though stated in 
the table for information, 1s not included in the average of Central 
Kurope, as that of its principal constituent parts are stated 
separately. The balance of the population of the smaller States in 
1881 is stated in a note at p: 515.* 

The Tables II to IV are constructed on the same plan as 
regards the grouping of the countries. The headings will speak 
for themselves. There are two points:to which I must call atten- 
tion. 

The averages of Europe, exclusive of Russia, at the head of the 
first column in each table, are not based upon the totals of the 
populations and of the several.elements under treatment, which is 
the scientific and strictly accurate method of forming these averages, 
but upon the average of the twenty-eight. countries contained in the 
same column. As these countries are of unequal size as regards 
the number of their peoples, the influence of a vast country lke 
Russia, in which the average varies greatly from the averages of 
most of the smaller countries, will necessarily affect the average of 
the whole, for which reason Europe exclusive of Russia has been 
shown separately, as well as inclusive of Russia. And so, im like 
manner, the disproportion between large populations like those of 
France and Germany on the one hand, and of small countries like 
Norway and Denmark on the other, may, and probably to some 
degree does, affect the strict averages given for the whole of 
Kurope in the first two lines of my three tables.. But M. Bodio 
has not supplied these calculations,,and. they are too heavy. for me 
to have undertaken them. 


* Thuringia in these tables consists of six States,.iaving a common statistical 
office at Weimar. It comprises the Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar, the Duchy of 
Saxe-Altenburg, the Principalities of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, and Sonderhausen, 
those of the two Reuss, and the Duchy of Saxe-Meiningen. 
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Moreover, I find that on accurately calculating a single year, 
the last in the series, 1882 or 1883, the difference between the 
average so obtained and the average framed on the method adopted 
in the tables is so small, not exceeding in any one of the three 
cases 4°5 per cent., that the averages given in the tables for the 
whole period in the principal calculations, where the data for some 
of the countries are incomplete or altogether wanting, may be 
adopted as approximately correct. 

Under no circumstanees can they be strictly accurate ; a 
variety of circumstances exist to prevent this: differences in ‘the 
methods and accuracy of registration, and in the periods of 
observation, an insufficient length of the period of observation, 
extraordinary events affecting that period, errors of observation, 
abstraction, -and calculation, all combine to make any average only 
an approximation. But‘this is really all that is required, and the 
averages here given are sufficient for the statist’s purposes, as the 
following table will show :— 


Averages of Europe (exclusiwe of Russia) in 1882 or 1883. 

















ae arth ately Calculated by Averaging Percentage 

of Classes.compared with Annual Difference 

Totals of Population. Averages of each Class. 4 
Marriages ........ 7°64 7°60 — 09 
PRPS ee cnece 33°73 34:5 + 2°4 
Deaths......:s..c003. 24'8 23°7 0. 


The variation shown in the differences of the three classes is 
consistent with their recognised comparative variability. 

In connection ‘with the above I may adduce the result of 
another still more striking comparison, showing both the operation 
of the theory of averages and the existence of an equalising force 
in nature tending to the adjustment of physical phenomena of 
this description. 

If the means of marriages in the highest and. lowest single 
year in each country during the period of observation in these 
tables, mostly-seventeen or eighteen years, be taken and added up, 
the aggregate differs from the total annual average of the whole 
period for the same countries by only a°1 per cent. 

Dealing with the births in the same way, the difference is only 
I*7 per cent., and the corresponding difference of deaths, in which 
greater annual variations might be expected, is only 8-1 per cent. 

But if seven countries be excluded in which war, pestilence, 
and famine have greatly disturbed the normal average of deaths, 
viz., Finland, France, Prussia, Austria, Hungary, Croatia, and 
Servia (the wars of Russia, owing to its vast population, having 
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had but slight effect on its average death-rate), the above difference 
of 81 is reduced to 1°3. 

So that in any of the three elements of marriages, births, and: 
deaths, the mean of the normal annual extremes in the series of 
years under observation does not differ from the average of all the 
years by as much as 2 per cent.* 

‘he most important averages in these tables are framed upon 
a population which in the last year (1882 or 1883) amounted to 
307% millions,+ including Russia, or 234 millions excluding Russia. 

* The tables in which I have made out this ealculation are full of interest, 
but are too voluminous to be added to my already large appendix. I hope, 
however, that they may be published in the Bulletin of the International 
Statistical Institute; and I may here-notice some of the most remarkable results, 
in addition to those just mentioned :— 


1°. The difference in the variability of the three elements, as illustrated by 
the difference between the extremes, on theaverage of all Europe :— 


Marriages ............ 3°17 on an average of 8°1 per 1,000 = 40o’o per cent. 
PLD isantobr sien 6°7 oP 3953 # 173) OS, 
EWES Ast: ie OM a ee iI'g Ps 26°1 - =e AZO Tiss 


2°. The same illustrated by the percentage variation of the highest and lowest 
years respectively in each country, from the average of years, in all Kurope :— 


Average. Highest. Lowest. 
Marriages  .......000. 81 .20 per cent. above 18 per cent. below. 
Piet ligns aie. ake Ch 7O % 11 is 
UR TOUS Oe pre mae 2671 32 oe 14 os 


3°. The effect of war, pestilence, and famine, as illustrated by a comparison 
similar to the first, of the difference between the extremes on ithe average of the 
WN.W. section of Europe (Finland excepted) with Holland and Belgium, which 
countries have been in a great measure exempt from those scourges, and the rest 


of Europe :— 
Difference between the Extremes. 


. N.-W. Europe. Rest of Europe. 
Marriages per 1,000 .... 1°52 = 187 percent. 3°87 = 47°8 per cent. 
Births . em Oe TS 3 3 92 = 24°6 - 


tll 


Deaths * cas 1 Y 24°6 a es 3 

The former may to some extent be accepted as normal averages, at least as 
regards the relations of the three elements. 

+ This figure does not include -the following populations taken from the 
“‘ Statesman’s Year Book ” for 1885, to complete the aggregate of Europe; which 
amounts to 324 millions (32,259,000). 


PM CIMEAS YS Tatas Fevers rece sete tandaicsvseusserestsadchenciSeeestes 4,490,000 
BULSSVIB! isinps sor -ons Aaa csin i WdsehneisAiaN 2,002,019 
MG eTOLTN WOO LEO, 925 cures cae cele voszrpsomna tokens 850,000 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Novi-Bazar.... 1,326,440 
nn 8,608,459 
DA MORECROZAO oxeges <ssesevbvbanitesn. sh jas okahoonchedGedteaeansibaownss ibvaiNe 250,000 P 
Boe ROME TIA Mei sy cca ves sheess ns aueg tater oa avg Ranaehiers cleat ian 4,306,554 
4, Smaller States of the German empire, not kaa ees 
separately in the tables ........ssecsesseessorceegnseavens 9373 
16,162,013 
Roumania (estimated)... escessseseeees 5,376,000 
Increase of Russia since 1879 .........4 3,270,000 
BRS EK pe MN A il er Sk Bol ots pilin ESR fos 24,808,013 
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In eighteen out of the twenty-eight countries the observations 
extend over seventeen to nineteen years. Thus these observations 
embrace more than nine-tenths<of all Europe, and are founded 
upon an aggregate. population of about 5,500 millions (307 x 18) 
of people. 

Moreover, if you take the number of countries, twenty-eight, 
and multiply:.it by any of the three factors, say average births, ¢5°4, 
or even average marriages, 8°0, the quotients being respectively 
991 and 224, it will. be seen that any deficiencies or errors in any 
of the twenty-eight countries, even if they do not balance one 
another, will not greatly affect or invalidate the aggregate averages, 
which only profess to-be approximate. In fact any error will affect 
the result only by one twenty-cighth part of its own amount. 

Hence all minor influences of war, pestilence, and famine in 
particular countries are absorbed, and have no perceptible influence 
upon the gross averages. The dire famine which doubled the 
mortality of Finland in 1866-68, and had a perceptible effect upon 
the population of Northern Russia and Sweden; the pestilence 
which doubled the mortality of Hungary in 1873, and the wars 
which added a third to the mortality of Austria in 1866, and of 
France in 1870-71, especially as they occurred at. different periods, 
produce no measurable effect: upon these large averages. 

I must also remark, and request you to bear in mind, that 
in some of the secondary columns on the right hand side of each 
table the individual and aggregate averages are more or less 
incomplete, owing to the insufficiency or absence of the information 
furnished with relation to some of the countries. I have marked 
these columns with an asterisk. If I had more time and space at 
my command I would lave pointed out the amount of the incom- 
pleteness, and enabled you to judge how far the aggregate and 
sectional averages are invalidated. It will bea suitable task for 
the International Statistical Institute to endeavour, in communica- 
tion with the official statisticians’ of the several countries, to 
perfect tables of this nature, which may be accepted as standards 
for future comparison. The lessons to be learned even from the 
present incomplete comparisons may perhaps encourage endeavours 
to arrange for more perfect:comparisons in future years. 

Bearing these remarks in mind, I believe you may accept with 
confidence the principal and most interesting results of these 
several tables. I have placed the population table first, in order 
to give you an idea of the importance of the: several countries, 
and of their aggregate population; but as their growth, which it 
is the purpose of this table to. represent, is mainly the consequence 
of the correlation of the facts exhibited in the three following 
tables, I shall deal first with them. 
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Marriages, Hurope. Table IT. 


As a preliminary remark, I must point out that in this table, 
as in the Italian tables, the proportion of marriages is shown by the 
number contracted, and not, as in the English Registrar-General’s 
tables, by the number of persons married, which however is the 
more accurate, and the real marriage-rate, as ‘the proportion of 
sexes living in the population is unequal.* It seemed to me that 
for the purposes of this inquiry the former was the more convenient 
method of exposition, while it was the form in which the informa- 
tion was given in the Italian tables. I would further remind my 
hearers that the proportion of marriages in different countries is 
doubtless affected greatly by the distribution of -sex and ages in 
them severally. 

1. Table EI shows in‘the first column :— 


1°. That the average number of marriages to the popula- 


tion of— 
Europe,-excluding Russia, 18 ....ceseseseees 8°o to:1,000 persons living. 
Deb. im USS Ma, Me ASiite®. v.52, araCectrer--isaesoacdyabwned 9°4 Z, 


And that in Enrope, including Russia, it is 8°3 


“99 


In:the!four New England States, as I will call‘them for the sake 
of brevity, it averages 8:9; but it is the higher rate in the two 
immigrating States, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, which causes 
the difference. Vermont and Connecticut show the same rate as 
in all.Kurope, including. Russia. 


2°. That marriages are least numerous in North-Western 
Kurope, most numerous in Russia, and less numerous in 
Southern than in Central Europe, viz. :— 


North-Western Europe 
Southern Europe 
Central PURE ORE, sero ceuecsicia fedeans 8°4 
Eastern (Russia) 


APES ipa antes 4°O per 1,000. 
2) 


99 


Rendesesccte stenieqewiesseebaness g°4 He 


If I venture to ascribe causes for any of the phenomena appear- 
ing in these tables, I do so with all reserve; and any possible 
mistakes in these must not be allowed to detract from the value 
which may be recognised in the figures. 

Climatic influences may have a considerable effect in keeping 
down the proportion of marriages in the first group. Social 


* The English returns do not furnish the marriage-rate in each sex separately, 
nor the means of distinguishing it. The Swedish tables show that in Sweden in 
1861-75 the rate among males was 13°33 and among females 13°04, and further 
that a century ago, 1751-70, the rate among men was much higher, viz., 18°67 to 
16°80 among women. The proportion of the sexes in England and Sweden differs 
but slightly: 94°38 and 94°3 males respectively to 100 females. 
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influences have undoubtedly the effect of enhancing it in the last. 
M. Semenoff, in M. Bodio’s Report (p. 158), and Mr. Wallace, in 
his work on Russia (vol. 11, p. 138), both show it to be owing to 
the custom of the peasantry of Russia, which forms nine-tenths of 
the population, to marry at the age of 18 to 20, a fact exhibited 
so conspicuously in other columns of this table. M. Semenoff 
states that the Russian peasant hastens to marry his son in order 
to have one labourer more in the household, and that in his early 
days the sons married at the age of 16 to 20, and never later. As 
Mr. Wallace describes it, ‘““In Russia the natural labour-unit, if it 
“ ‘be aliowed to use such a term, comprises a man, a woman, and a 
“horse. As soon therefore as a boy becomes an able-bodied labourer, 
“he ought to be provided with the two accessories necessary for 
“the completion of the labour unit.” The father procures the 
horse, and the mother'the wife. The dowry of the latter consists 
ofa pair of good strong arms. Marriages of the Russian peasantry 
are generally arranged under the influence solely of economic con- 
siderations. The same, combined with other temporary influences, 
such as the return of peace after desolating wars, or the cessation 
of pestilences, apply to: Servia, Croatia, parts of Austria, and other 
countries containing a Slavonic population. A change in the law 
of conscription, which: has fixed the liability to serve in the annual 
levies at 21 years of age, has had considerable effect in inducing 
the young peasants to defer their marriage until they have become 
exempt from this hability. 


3°..The countries which have the highest and lowest 
marriage-rate are as follows :— 





of Years. Highest. of Years. Lowest 

Lpervlas... ce, 1879-83 : Scotland ........ ; 
rite | 12°4 5. us an \ 1865-83 { nS 

2. Croatia ’.....0. 1874-80  10°6 , Tat micah iy 
y : OEWDY tienes BY 6°9 

Sung ary a ope eo ee 1 ee a eee 1865-82 65 
4, Russia ........ 1867-78 94 1 2. Greece idles ie 6'1 
5, Saxony ........ 1865-83 9'2 | 1. Ireland ............ 1865-83 4°8 
AVCPALC s.crgrerzqrnrsee 104 AVOragO9.}-.4,02¢: 6°3 


The proportion in: Servia is somewhat startling, but it may be 
assumed that though it is probable enough that some marriages, 
more or less, may in every country escape registration, yet it is 
not lkely that more marriages would be registered than the 
number which were actually contracted. M. Yakchitch, in his 
obliging communication to me,* attributes the high marriage and 


* M. Yakchitch strongly urges the adoption of the national way of spelling 
the name of his country, viz., Serbia. 
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birth-rates to the circumstances pointed out at the close of the 
previous section. 

I may here mention that when my three primary tables, II to 
IV, were prepared, I sent a copy to the head of the statistical 
department of each country named in them, with a note of the 
particular deductions to be drawn from them relating to his 
country, and a request that he would point out any correction or 
modification requiring to be made in such deductions. I have 
received several interesting and valuable replies to my communica- 
tions, which I have not been able to use on this occasion; but I 
propose to add them as an appendix to this address when it is 
republished in the ‘‘ Bulletin”? of the International Statistical 
Institute, if the editor can find room for them; and in the mean- 
time, as Russia occupies so prominent and special a position in my 
tables, and as the details relating to it are somewhat imperfect, and 
are based in some cases on an average of less than twelve years, 
I have annexed a table showing a complete series of observations 
founded upon an average of fourteen years,-with which I have been 
favoured within the past week by M. Troinitsky, the Director of 
the Central Committee of Statistics in the: Ministry of the Interior, 
and the chief delegate of the Russian Government to our’ Jubilee 
Meeting. In juxtaposition with his figures I have placed those m 
Tables II to IV for a somewhat different period, and the close 
approximation of the two series confirms the views already expressed 
as to the value of these tables for showing, at’ least approximately, 
the demographic elements of each country, and as to the certainty 
of the general averages not being affected by even material changes 
in the details of any particular country. 

There is, however, one striking difference m the great increase 
of infant mortality, amounting to 28 per cent., but this is explained 
by M. Troinitsky to have been caused by an epidemic of diphtheria 
in several departments during the years added to the period. 

The large amount of infant mortality here shown has suggested 
to me the preparation of the following table, showing a comparison 
of the proportion which such mortality bears to the whole number 
of deaths in countries having the highest and lowest birth-rates. 
This comparison however is subject to the remark that any 
differences in the proportion of children existing in the several 
countries beyond those indicated by their average birth-rates—a 
rather improbable contingency—would. proportionally affeet the 
results. 
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Percentage | Percentage 






































Countries with | Births | Proportion of Deaths. || Countries with | Births | Proportion of Deaths. 
Highest per ; ‘ Lowest per 
Birth-Rates. 1,coo, | Under Poe Births Rates: 1,000, | Under pee 
1 Year. | 5 Years. 1 Year. | 5 Years. 
MR AUISSIA dosesch esis 49°4 ] 34:2 53°9 Sweden ccs. 30-2 Vel sZ phe 
Croatia ........ 45°3 | 23°4 42°4 || Switzerland..| 30°2 | 18°3 24°9 
Servia j.....c.- 43°6 Deielcanue Greece ........ 28°4 No| data 
Hungary........ 43°0 ee 8 || Ireland ........ 26°4 9°6 16°5 
Wirtemberg..| 42°6 | 31°2 30°77 PtaNCe. vt eae | eWele 2.5°8 
Average....| 44°38 | 29°6 45°3 Average ....| 28°: | 14°5 2223 





At both periods of early life ‘the mortality was double in the 
countries having the highest 'birth-rate. Nevertheless the increase 
of the population was highest in those countries. In the first three 
the annual excess of births over deaths was at the rate of 1°15 
per cent., and in the second four only 0°72, the average of Hurope, 
inclusive of ‘Russia, being 1°66. 


4°. It will be observed that the proportion of marriages 
differs greatly in the three parts of the United Kingdom. I 
propose to defer the consideration of all the facts relating to 
our own country until the close of this examination. 

5°. The highest marriage-rate, 12°4, in Servia, is 50 per 
cent. above the average; the lowest, 4°8, in Ireland, is 43 
below the average; but as the registration is admitted to 
be imperfect in the latter country, it may be fairer to take 
Greece with 6:1, which is 29 below the average. 

6°. It would be desirable, if it were practicable, to arrive 
at the proportion which marriages in each country bear to 
the marriageable portion of the population in each. This 
may be a fitting work for the International Statistical 
Institute. It “is rather a complicated calculation. The 
marriageable age differs in different countries in the two © 
sexes, it is affected by climatic and social considerations, 
and in several it is even controlled by legal enactments. 


2. The next four columns show the increase or decrease in the 
marriage-rate in each country and group of countries, in the first 
and last five years of the period for which the figures are given. 
This comparison, which is extended to each of the other tables, is 
liable to the objection as regards individual countries that it may 
not show the normal rates of change, since the figures may be 
affected by extraordinary circumstances of war, pestilence, or 
famine, affecting the average in one or other of the countries, and 
that five years is an insufficient period on which to form an average. 


a 
. Eo 
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But these special circumstances are neutralised in taking so large 


a number of countries; and when it is observed, as in this table of 
marriages, that the proportion of marriages has decreased in almost 
all the countries of Europe and New England, it may be 
confidently assumed that there is some general influence in opera- 
tion which is causing this decrease. 


1°. It will be seen that in twenty out of the twenty-six 
countries of Europe for which a comparison can be shown, 
and in all of the four New England States, there has been a 
decrease, varying from 3 to 30 (29°9) per cent., and in two 
other countries, Finland and Roumania, the comparison is 
invalidated by the famine which prevailed in the first quin- 
quennium in the former, and by the unreliable character of 
the estimated population in the latter country, which has 
been already pointed out. 

2°. With regard to the cause of this decrease it must be 
recognised that the last six years, 1878-83, have been a 
period of growing depression in most countries, and there 
is reason to believe that the increase of the town population 
in many of them has contributed to the decrease of the 
marriage-rate. In Ireland the registration is imperfect, and 
in France and Germany the reaction after the sudden 
increase of marriages following the Franco-German war 
will to some extent account for the decrease. 


In illustration of the effect on the marriage-rate of returning 
peace after a war, the average increase of marriages in the five 
German States in which a comparison can be made during the two 
years after the Franco-German war was 22 (21°8) per cent., com- 
pared with the two previous years, and the average of the last two 
years in the same States has relapsed by 24°5 per cent. below the 
two years of abnormal increase. 


3°. The countries which exhibit the greatest decrease and 
some increase, excluding Finland and Roumania, are :— 





eta Decrease. brine a Increase. 
1. Wirtemberg ........ 1871-82 29°9 MUSE CCI.) ..c-geccsene 1865-82 3°3 
POE DOVATIR. yh sccesconroses 1865-83 = 27°3 B. Norway sss 1865-83 2°1 
SPURGEON, Siscasscedatsces-s e 5359 tal 1872-8 : 
4. Alsace-Lorraine ... 1872-82 23°3 eagle oR Sc 
® Thuringia ......:..... 1865-83 = 18°0 TP Porvia yes ik 1879-83  9°7 
Average decrease... 24°4 Average increase .... 5°0 


The New England States show an average decrease of 14'9. 
4°. The average decrease of all Europe, exclusive of 


Russia, has been 7°5, of Russia 12°1, and of the whole 8°3. 
VOL. XLVIII. PART IY. 2N 
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3. The next six columns exhibit the proportions. of early and 
late marriages in both sexes. Here I have been hampered by the 
ages in the Italian tables being, like most. others, grouped in periods 
of five or ten years, which cannot be divided. If have therefore 
been obliged to take, as the nearest approximation to the eharacter 
designated, for early marriages males under 25 and. females under 
20, and for late marriages males of 40 and upwards... Opinion 
seemed to differ whether 30 or 35 should be considered a late 
marriage for females. I have therefore given both, and I will call 
attention to the close approximation between the proportions of 
females of 35 and upwards with those of males of 40 and upwards, . 
which appears to indicate that these two ages correspond in the 
lives of the two sexes :— 


1°. I¢ will be seen in column 5 that on the average of 
Europe, exclusive of Russia, 30°7 per cent. of the males. 
marry under 25, but that in Russia nearly 70 per cent. (68°5) 
marry at that age, and that, excluding Roumania, England. 
ranks second in the list, at 51:3. The average of Hurope, 
Russia included, is nearly 40 per cent. (39°3).. 


Roumania and Croatia, where the Slavonic element prevails. 
rank high, like Russia. Central Hurope, with the exception of 
Croatia, ranks low.. The New England States rank high, and 
average 42°3. 

2°. Column 6 shows that the average of marriages below 20 
among females in Hurope, exclusive of Russia, is very small, 
only 13°7 per cent. In Russia it is less than the pro~ 
portion of early marriages among males, being only 58 per 
cent., which brings the average of all Europe up to 24 per - 
cent. 

3°. In both males. and' females two-thirds of the countries 
are below the aggregate average, which is raised by high 
averages in a few instances. 

4°. The countries. ranking highest and lowest in this. 
respect are :— 





Early Marriages.. 
Males. 
of Yeurs, Highest. af Years, Lowest 
TD oRSSIS A geht Gs<oraey 1867-78  68°5 5, Denmarks ...!........ 1865-82  20°9. 
De sg land F ccasanstsnners °72-82 = 51°3 Der A UB UTIR, co. soscwscessnss °70-82 = 20°8 
8, (CRoatia-« .ctteeessess "74-80 47°6 % Bavaria tore, 770-83. 189 
4, “ScOtland...i..400s000s nO-BL” Sazrs 2. Baden. .2..i:<52000.  66-S Lee 
Bs Spain 0, useeine 65-70 3.84. 1.. Wiirtemberg........ "71-82 -14°4 
Average ....... ney aod 49°6 AVOTage™s.chas 18°2 


Ears | el 


Ph 
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Eariy Marriages — Contd. 





Females. 

Peele te Highest. | Aes Lowest, 

PME ESUISBIN hs cansscananes 1867-78 58:0 5 Bolan tosses 1872-82 | me 

BP OVORLIA  sapscsselnascoss "74-80 46°8 > ae Age She "70-83 J 

zh P : enmark. avi °65-82 6°2 

Soe TLUNPAPY.t..-...<g0cet 76-82  36°0 cee ee 71-89 pie: 
A. France sss "71-820 22 | 9) Baden vce 766-81 53 
PA USLTI® . .ocect asa 70-83 181 1. Wiirtemberg ... °71-82 42 
AVETABE ......2.sc00000 36°0 AVCYAE .....scsseeseees 55 


The disproportion between the sexes in the above figures is 
very great. In countries having a low average both males and 
females are low; it is otherwise in those having a high average. 

4. The proportions of males in Europe, exclusive ef Russia, 
marrying at 40 and upwards, and of females mafrying at 35 and 
upwards, approximate closely, 10°8 and 11°4. There is necessarily 
a much smaller variation in both these columns than in that of 
early marriages. 

The highest of males of 40 and above are only in— 





Switzerland ................ 15‘! The lowest, Scotland _......., 9°3 
ONE Gigt ane genet Mr RED 14°3 es England ........ 8°9 
AS VARLE o ancea sh aveettccceaess 14°3 ~ Thuringia........ 4°8 

AVOTABE  wireesccsess 14°6 | 8°7 


The highest of females of 40 and above are in— 


Below Tee eters 16°3 The lowest are Italy. ............ 8°7 
Switzerland ..........5..00 15°5 sd Thuringia.... 7°9 
ERO PgR scx ss Svaas faaases 14°4 Pes Treland........ 6°8 

AVOTALE  cosssccesers 154 7°8 


5. The last two columns exhibit the proportion of re-marriages 
of widowers and widows. The average for Europe, exclusive of 
Russia, is 14°1 and 8°5 respectively, of Russia 18°6 and 13:0, and 
of all Hurope 15°1 and 9g°6. 

It was to be expected that where the proportion of early 
marriages was great, that of re-marriages would also be great, 


and this holds good in Russia; but it does not hold good as 


regards males in Central Europe, where the re-marriages of both 
sexes largely exceed those of North-Western Hurope, although the 
early marriages of males in the two groups are in an inverse 
ratio. This may be greatly owing to the mortality among males 
caused by the wars occurring in this group during the period 
under observation, 


2N 2 
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Re-marriages. Early Marriages. 
Males. Females. Males. | Females. 
Central Hurope  ..........0++ 152 | 9°3 26°8 14°9 
North-Western Europe .... | 12°5 ro 3a '4 11°O 


Re-marriages of both sexes in New England States are frequent. 


Births, Hurope. Table IIT. 


1, ‘Chis table shows in the first column :— 


1°. That the birth-rate of Europe, exclusive of Russia, is 
35°4 to 1,000 persons living, of Russia 49°4, and of all 
Europe 38°7. The four HKuropean groups rank in the 
following order :— 


Eastern Europe (Russia)..............-.00+ 49°4 
Combral gins coat esvenehensgcn sates 37°6 
OO UE RI OGY Fiera tectuitieortee, decom caer ae 34°0 
North-western Hurope .........ccsscseceeee 32°0 


The New England States, notwithstanding their high marriage- 
rate, exhibit a startling inferiority in their birth-rate, which is 
only 23°4, less by 2°0 than that of France, the lowest European 


country. 
2°. The countries exhibiting the highest and lowest birth 


rate, excluding Roumania, are as follows :— 








“gf Years, Highest, of Years, Lowest 

Lo ussia yoo. 1867-78 4974 | 5. Sweden........ 1865-82  30°2 
Ha! CVOAELR Sua hens 1874-80 45°3 | 4. Switzerland 1870-83 302 
GAMOTVID lia ceonsarens 1879-83  43°6 | 3. Greece........ 1865-82 2874 
4. Hungary ........ 1865-83  43°0 | 2. Ireland........ 1865-83 26°4 
6. Wiirtemberg.... _,, 42°6 | 1. France ........ 1870-82 2574 
AMOLACOYspantscnssevoes 44°8 Average ........ 29°0 


The high rates in Russia, Croatia, Servia, and Hungary 
correspond with their high marriage-rates, and Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Greece, and Ireland with their low marriage-rates. Of the 
other ¢wo countries, Wurtemberg bas a marriage-rate slightly 
above the average of Europe, being 8°3, and France has a rate 
slightly below, being 7°8. Both are out of their place in this table 
in relation to their marriage-rates. 


3°. With regard to the causes of the low birth-rates in 
France and the New England States, the explanation is to 
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be found in the works of their own writers. For France I 
will quote the recent work of the most competent writer, 
M. EH. Cheysson, in his highly interesting pamphlet just 
published, on “‘ La question de la Population en France et a 
“)’Etranger,” in which the several comparisons ave repre- 
sented in a varied and most interesting series of graphic 
illustrations, which I commend to the notice of my hearers; 
and for New England I will refer to Dr. Nathan Allen’s 
paper on the “ Changes in New England Population,” pub- 
lished in 1883.* 


M. Cheysson having pointed out the low rate of natality 
_ (birth-rate), combined with a high rate of infant mortality, which 
he shows have reduced the annual growth of the population from 
57 per 1,000 in 1821, to 26 in 1881, and which he designates “le 
‘‘péril national,” he cites among the many causes, the growth of 
large towns, debauchery, the crowding into manufacturing centres, 
the French law of inheritance, and the “moral restraint” of 
Malthus, practised, as he observes, ‘‘ net by the poorer classes who 
‘“‘ are very prolific, but by the well-to-do classes who are systemati- 
“cally sterile.” This last remark, however, is scarcely correctly 
applied to the agricultural population. ‘In Normandy,” says 
M. Baudrillant, “the population is resolved not to have any 
“ children, or to restrict their number, because persons wish to 
“assure to a single child, or to the smallest number of children, 
‘a comfortable existence. What preoccupies the Norman peasant 
“is the thought that after his death his holding will be cut up 
“or alienated. In Picardy it is the same; the cause is moral and 
“voluntary. Among the rich and well-to-do classes it 1s a fixed 
“ determination not to have more than one or two children.” 

This object, I may remark, is much advanced by the practice of 
mothers resident in Paris not to suckle their infants, but to send 
them out of the city to be nursed by women in the surrounding 
country. Hence a feature in French statistics of infant mortality, 
viz., a low rate in Paris and a high rate in the surrounding 
departments. 

M. Cheysson points out that the laws of indirect taxes and of 
octroi contribute to lower the birth-rate. The former are imposed 
upon the departments in proportion to their population; ‘hence 
“ Brittany expiates its fruitfulness by an increased impost.” The 
evidence as to the effects of the abolition of the law of primogeni- 
ture and of the compulsory subdivision of properties on the birth- 
rate is very striking, and deserves attention at the present time in 


* Reprinted from “The Popular Science Monthly,” August, 1853. 
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this country, where the views which have led to these lamentable 
results in France are being publicly advocated. 

In a cartogram he shows that in Brittany, where properties 
are less divided, the population is prolific; in Normandy, where 
they are much divided, the natality is in an inverse ratio, and he 
quotes the eminent authority of the late Dr. Bertillon to the 
prevalence of this rule. In support ef the same view he cites Dr. 
James Bertillon, Dr. Vacher, M. Baudrillant, and M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu. The language of the latter is:so significant and weighty 
that I will quote it at length :— 

‘*On a voulu empécher le bourgeois comme le paysan de faire 
“ce que l’on appelait jadis un ainé, c’est-a-dire d’avantager un de 
“ses enfants. On n’y a réussi qu’en partie. On peut toujours faire 
“un ainé, en supprimant les cadets.” (Dr. Vacher had said, 
‘* Comme la loi ne permet plus de faire de cadets, on tourne la loi 
‘‘en supprimant les cadets.”) ‘C’est 4 ce beau résultat que 
“ s’ingénient une foule de familles frangaises. Si des lois ont pour 
“ effet de pousser la plus grande partie de la population 4 n’avoir 
“ qu’un enfant par famille, il faut avouer que ces lois, peur sacro- 
‘“‘ saintes qu’on les tienne, non seulement outragent la morale, mais 
‘** encore censpirent contre la grandeur nationale.” 

I must be briefer in quoting Dr. Allen with regard to the New 
England States. He says that “two facts are pretty well estab- 
“lished: 1°. That the birth-rate of the foreign class” (immi- 
erants) ‘“‘is more than twice as large as the strictly American; 
“and 2°. That in the country districts of New England, settled 
‘‘mainly by the Americans, it is questionable whether the birth- 
“‘ rate exceeds the death-rate, that is, there is no addition to the 
** population by natural increase.” He quotes the Board of Health 
for New Hampshire, who after carefully analysing the births and 
deaths in 1880, to draw the line between the foreign and the 
American, made out that the deaths among the Americans exceeded 
the births by 800. That is, New Hampshire lost population from 
this source. The proportion of that number to the population is 
not stated. Elsewhere he remarks that whereas forty or fifty years 
ago in New England large families numbering from six to twelve 
were quite common, and small families of one to three were rare, 
now the former are quite rare, even in the country towns, and in 
the great majority of the American families only one, two, or three 
children are found, and in very many families not one. On this 
he remarks: ‘‘ And such a state of society 1s approved by the 
‘‘ fashions and prevailing sentiment of the day!” The causes to 
which he ascribes the change beyond that just referred to, are the 
exchange of country life for the city, a change in the physical 
organisation of the New England population by the introduction 
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of immigrants, to whom it has relegated, in the case of men, all 
kinds of agricultural and manufacturing pursuits requiring hard 
work, and in fact nearly all manual labour out of doors; and in 
the case of women, all household and domestic duties. The 
consequences, as he states them, are that ‘a course of physical 
“degeneracy to some extent has been going on with New 
“ Kngland men,” and “‘the ill health of New England women is 
‘* proverbial.” 

The progress of the latter during the last half century “has 
“been parallel with the high pressure in education and the 
*‘neglect of house work. The nerves and the brain have been 
“ cultivated at the expense of the muscles and physical stamina,” 
“ The law of maternity is already violated to such an extent that it 
“is questionable whether half our New England women can 
“properly nurse their offspring .... There are also decided 
“evidences that the maternal instinct, love of offspring, one 
“of the strongest and holiest instincts of our nature, is fading 
€6 away.” 

I have dwelt at some length upon this subject, because in an 
international point of view, either of information or warning, 
it is one of the most important phenomena exhibited in these 
tables. 

4°, It will be seen that there was generally a decrease of 
births in the last quinquennium, corresponding for the most 
part with the decrease in marriages. 


This correspondence, though existing to a certain extent, is by 
no means universal. Out of the five countries having the highest 
marriage-rate, only one has the highest birth-rate; out of the five 
having the lowest marriage-rate, only three have the lowest birth- 
rate. There appears to be a probability of a country with a high 
birth-rate having also the highest marriage-rate, but countries 
having low birth-rates have not always a low marriage-rate. 
France with the lowest birth-rate has about an average marriage- 
rate; and the New England States which have a very low birth. 
rate have a very high marriage-rate. The following two tables 
show these facts, and also the differences between the extremes of 
marriage and birth-rates. The first table also tends to show that 
a low marriage-rate is to some extent compensated for by a pro- 
portionately higher birth-rate. 
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A.—Proportion of Births in European Countries having the Highest and 
Lowest Marriage-Rates. 

















Comer Highest Births Countries Lowest Births 
eats per 1,060, | P& 1,000. Kae re Patateses Barnes 
Dervis ne .....cgaicoem 12°4 Scotland vie 7-9 J — 
ratio 20 Fic ae 10°6 sicah eee we L3 sh 
x OF WY ssocesces ss: ; 30° 
Hungary Preset 52 10°3 Ra Pete a 65 30° 
MERIGAVED. “J. 15:6 0i cngotavteccece 9°4, Greece ceccecececee 61 28°4 
MPT ED O18 vic caste eb ca sheer to 8:9 Trelgndie sie 48 26°4 
PL VEFORO Wb csctene st: 10°3 6°3 29°5 
a ity ue 
i No. of chil- 
Relation to cares AR So } 43 ‘a 47 
of marriage ......... marriage ...... 








B.— Proportion of Marriages in European Countries having the Highest 
and Lowest Birth-Rates. 























; Highest Marriages 3 Lowest | Marriages 
Countries. Births Countries. Births 

per 1,000. PRE At per 1,000, PEL 
OUABIG hut oond.y eect ones 494, 9°4 WOMEN or teaes 30°2 6°5 
COREL as tect tance cee 45°3 10°6 Switzerland ....{ 30°2 coe 
Barve ee ke, 43°6 12°4 Greece: .2.........: 28°4: -6°1 

PLU O OCF bist sack messes 43:0 10°3 Irelands. fcone: 26°4 4°38 P 
Wiirtemberg ............ 42°6 8°3 PANCO | oo cesses: 25°4 7°8 
AVEYVAZC “reecsceceet. 44:8 10°2 28°1 6°5 
ee ee a ee he 


Relation of marriage } | No. of chil- 
aL: dren to one 
to number of births J | marriage 


\ 45 = 44 








The highest average birth-rate, 49°4, in Russia, is 22 per 
cent. above the average of 38°7; the lowest, 25°4, in France, is 
34 per cent. below it. Moreover, as the births include illegitimate 
children, a comparison of marriages and births does not show the 
true number of children born to a marriage. The illegitimate 
births should be eliminated from the comparison. The Italian 
tables supply the absolute numbers, but not the calculations. 


5°. The number of children born alive to a marriage does 
not correspond with the proportion of births to the popula- 
tion. The french authors use the term fecundity, but this 
strictly belongs to the proportion between births and 
females at a child-bearing age, which the Italian tables 
and the statistics of most countries do not exhibit. This is 
shown in a comparison of the four Huropean groups :-— 
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Order of Countries. Bae Meee 
1. Eastern Europe (Russia) ............ 49°4 a 
2. Central Ay oa a een ty Ee 37°6 AoRY Os 
BO Ger i. MNEs ot Slovo vent sutecnk 34°0 473 4. 
4. North-Western Europe ................ 32°0 4°6 2. 


or excluding Ireland from the last group for reasons hereinafter 
to be shown, 4°4. 

The average of all Europe including Russia is 4°7, of Europe 
excluding Russia 4°4, and of the New England States only 2°6. 
The highest rate excluding Ireland is 5°3, in Russia and Russian 
Poland ; the lowest in Hurope, 3°3, in France. 


6°. The number of illegitimate births in 100 births 
averages in Hurope, excluding Russia, 7°5, including Russia 
6:4. Russia is here as conspicuously low as it was con- 
spicuously high in the proportion of its early marriages, 
and the former difference is a consequence of the other. 


The countries in which they are most and least numerous are 
shown in the following table, in connection with the other features 
bearing on the question of illegitimacy :— 





Proportion of Early and Late 



























































Number Marriages. Number Pro- 
of Proportion of portion of 
oa Illegitimate of Early. Late. Children Males 
— Children Marriages. -]| Born Alive to 
in (Table Il.) } Males | Females | Males | Females toa Females, 
ir der | 40 and| 30 and wee 
100 Births. ree oe ses ae Marriage. |(Table VII.) 
Average rate of all : : ; : ; : ; : 
BERS un 6°4 8°3 39°3 | 24°0 | 104 | 184 Ar7 98°0 
Highest rate— 
BBV OTIA © 2.....6.000+03: 15°2 8°4 18-9 Gaels PRN 28°42 4:7 ge3 
BETEETID, .nsnsensnrse soe. 13°4: 4°9 20°38) 18° 1.443. | -24°6 45 955 
BERING, lenndeine wepsinnea 13°2 9°2 34°7 | 10°7 94 | 18°4 46 94°6 
Wirtemberg ........ 10°4: 8°3 14°4 472, | 12°6 | 282 51 93°3 
UTIN GIA .....s0000. 10:1 8°9 Bol} 111°5 KS \ 4° 41 95°6 
Average ........ 12°4 8°5 
Lowest: rate— 
Band E Paid cians 3°4 8'0 26°6 P Isl oh 27°6 Ard 96°7 
ced sccunsersissnie 2°9 9°4 68° | 58:0 | 7:4 8°8 53 97°7 
AG one sepeecessss. 2°6 4&8?) 326) 13°51 105 | 14:8 55? 96'0 
BO once vnecsveseses 1:2 BAN cet hl ahaa Rd th { A:7 100°3 
VED aces sass sescoscosee 06 8} 3°5 1036 
Average ........ 21 81 








This table seems to show two points of constant connection 
with the excess of illegitimacy, one of which appears remarkable, 
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namely, that an excess of illegitimacy exists where the proportion 
of males is lowest, and that, as might be expected, it coincides 
with a large proportion of late marriages of females. It can 
scarcely be doubted that compulsory military service and large 
standing armies tend to increase the proportion of illegitimate 
births. | 
7°. The proportion of still-born children to 100 births 
in those countries which furnish returns of them—it has 
already been noticed that the United Kingdom is an excep- 
tion—is 3°3. 


The highest and lowest countries in connection with birth-rate 
and proportion of illegitimate births are as follows :— 





A 9 Number of ae Number 
nee: Still-born Birth-Rate. | of Illegitimate 
Children in 100 Table III.) | Children 
Years. Births. sree | in too Births. 








Average of all Europe teas 





Highest rate— 
Lie Holland) aise ssesees 1865-82 








35°9 3°4 

at TANGO eee tee 1870-82 25°4 a4 
3. Belgium ...... wee | 1865-83 31°5 at 
4. Thuringia........ ee i; 36'8 IO'L 
5. Switzerland ........ 1870-83 30°2 4°6 
AVEYAZ6.....:s0052. — 32°0 6°5 


Lowest rate— 








S.altaly chiki ey 1865-83 36°8 6°38 
4, Norway oe .ssess. 5 30°8 8°5 
es (A UREEI a an. sssoecseotews He 38'4 13°4 
2. Hungary 3.22... 1876-82 430 ais 
BWC LORDS Csteisnccs wo. | 1874-82 45°3 572 

AVEYAZEC.......000 — 38°9 8°3 





Note.—F rom this it would appear that the proportion of still-born births is 
lower in countries ‘where the birth-rate and the proportion of illegitimate births 
are high, and this is stated to be the case in the several districts of Croatia. 





8°. The proportion of still-born among illegitimate 

children is 48 per cent. higher than among the total of 
births of all ‘kinds.* 

9°. The extreme variation in countries among all still- 

born children is between or in Russia, and 5°1 in Holland; 

and among illegitimate births only between 3°0 in Hungary 

and Croatia, and 8:0 in Holland. This double observation 

* An observation made in Norway in 1883 may be of interest here. Out of 


1,831 still-born children in that year, being 2°7 per cent. of the total births, 
200 O~ 10°9, were premature (twenty-eight weeks) births. 
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suggests ‘the existence of some peculiar influence in the 
latter country. 

10°. The proportion of males born to females, exclusive 
of still-born (Col. 11) is 105°6 to 100 in Europe exclusive ‘of 
Russia, where it is only 105. In Southern Europe the 
proportion is higher; in Greece abnormally high, being 112. 
It is shown to be 180 in Connecticut. I have obtained 
from M. Bodio a return of the proportions of males born to 
females in each country, including still-born; but it is 
necessarily insufficient to form an average for Hurope, as 
there are no returns from the United Kingdom. The 
average of the ether countries is 106°6; and as the omission 
of the United Kingdom from the average of births :exclud- 
ing still-born would not alter the average of 1056, and as 
decimals are omitted from that column, it may be safely 
assumed that the inclusion of the still-born would not 
increase the average beyond the extent of one additional 
male. 

11°. The proportion of ‘males among illegitimate births 
averages less, viz., 104. But in some countries it is higher, 
Viz. :— 


POCO UAT NOME scoters irscretorcctiececs. ease 106 
INGRWURY gd Beara. uicerss escaorsiastensess see 107 
Pa Ne SRT eta a ee sack ascoxencebsecacenne 11I 


In Greece and Rhode Island it is exceptionally low, wviz., 
96 and g1 respectively. 

It has been suggested that a closer approximation of age in 
the parents in.cases of illegitimacy may be the-cause of the excess 
of female children born. 


12°. The proportion of males produced among sstill-born 

children averages 131 to 100°‘females. In Krance it reaches 

145, and in Massachusetts 148. The lowest is 425, in 
Thuringia. 

It has been suggested that this large excess is owing to the 

greater difficulty in bringing male children alive into the world, 

in consequence of the usually larger size of their heads and bodies. 


Deaths, Hurope, Table IV. 


Before entering into a comparison of the death-rate in different 
countries, I must point out that the results are subject to important 
qualifications of two distinct kinds: first, the distribution of the 
sexes, as shown in Table VII, and the difference of ages, of which 
an illustration is given in Tables K to XII; and secondly, the 
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degree of accuracy attained in the registration of the several 
countries. Making allowance for these possible causes of modifica- 
tion, the following are the principal deductions to be drawn from 
Table IV :— 


1. 1°. According to the first column the average death- 


rate of— 
Europe, excluding Russia, is ............ 25°38 
OOF cela lotta: Ricotta eae ei, 
», all Europe, including Russia........ 28°1 


2°. The highest average is 38°7, in Croatia, and the 
lowest 17°2,in Norway. The average of New England is still 
lower, 16°5, and in Vermont alone it was only 14°3 in the 
few years under observation. 

3°. There is a marked difference in the mortality of the 
several sections of Hurope :— 


Eastern Europe (Russia) ..........ssssee 35°7 
Central APE Lacstartue Rautetre nemo cate 28°3 
Southern (3, | (0/Sa alee cess eet 25°6 
North-Western Europe.............. orate 3 20°5 


The latter average, if Finland, ravaged by famine in 1868, were 
excluded, would be reduced to 19°4. But it must be borne in 
mind that during the period under observation North-western 
Europe has been exempt from desolating wars, in which most 
of the other parts of the continent have been engaged. 

This will appear in the abstract of the countries which exhibit 
the highest and lowest rates :— 








dverage Highest. Average — Lowest, 
1. Croatia: .......00 1874-80 387 | 5. Greece ........ 1865-82  20°8 
2. Hungary ........ 1865-82 38°2 | 4. Demmark.... ,, 19°7 
bie AG nib: Cub ae obeer. 1867-78  35°7 | 3. Sweden........ s 18°9 
4. Wirtemberg.... 1865-82  31°5 | 2. Ireland........ 1865-83 17°8 
Dr Austria b4sieten 1865-83 320 | 1. Norway .... 5 Lz 
AVECTAZC «000000000 Raat te 8 as 18°9 


Cholera and disease have contributed to intensify the effects of 
war in Hungary and Croatia. If the registration of deaths is regular 
in Greece, it occupies an abnormal position among the countries of 
southern and eastern Europe. The correctness of my observation 
with regard to the effect of wars on the averages shown in this 
table is confirmed by the fact that the average of the last quin- 
quennium in the five highest countries was only 32°7 per cent., 
while that of the five lowest remaimed stationary, at 18'9 per 
cent. 

2. In the last quinquennium there has been a decrease in most 
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countries. The exceptions are Ireland and Hungary in Europe, 
and all the four New England States in America. The very large 
decrease in Finland and Croatia is exceptional, caused by famine, 
disease, and war in the first quinquennium. 

Before drawing any exact comparisons from Col. 6, it would be 
necessary to examine the differences in the distribution of the sexes 
in Table VII; but where no great difference appears in that distri- 
bution, a marked difference in the death-rate of the two sexes 
represents an indisputable fact. 


3. 1°. In columns 7—10 I have compared the death-rate 
with the birth-rate in the last quinquennium, as being less 
affected by political disturbances than the earlier part of 
the period, and I have shown the percentage excess, which 


averages— 
1°43 per cent. for Europe, excluding Russia. 
154 a Russia. 
i7ks é all Europe, including Russia. 


2°. The different sections of Europe show a great 


diversity— 
Eastern Europe (Russia) ...........c000 1°54 
North-Western Hurope «users I°31 
SGOT EERO NO pte cel comczoridevedrcnt banech 0°99 
PHO MDEIN OCU MM eer rarest tome tole led l occ sBaen noe 0°87 


The three New England States for which returns are given 
rank lowest in the scale, their averages being from 0°49 to 0°66 per 
cent. 

4. The next two columns show the mortality under the age 
of 1 and under the age of 5 years respectively. I have anticipated 
my chief remarks on these columns at p. 519. As the periods for 
which the information is or can be supplied—are very unequal, any 
detailed comparison might give erroneous results, but the general 
tenor of the figures may be accepted as indicating the countries 
where infant and juvenile mortality are light or heavy. 

5. The next two columns exhibit the results of an attempt to 
show whether there has been a decrease in the last three years 
compared with the first three years under observation, and the 
figures are satisfactory, showing a decrease in almost every 
country. The exceptions are Denmark, Belgium, Saxony, Russia, 
and Rhode Island. | 

The object of the last two columns is to compare the mortality 
among legitimate and illegitimate infants. The aggregate average 
of those European countries for which the information is given 
shows a difference of nearly 50 per cent. 
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Tue BritisH Isues.. Tasues II to: LV. 


T stated that I should reserve my examination of the facts 
relating to the British Isles until the close. These are not open 
to the objection that they refer to different (or materially different) 
periods. Those of England and Wales refer to the years 1865-82; 
those of Scotland and Ireland to 1865-83. 

T cannot expect to bring out results which have escaped the 
notice of the distinguished officers who are at the head of the 
general register offices in the three divisions of the kingdom, but 
Iam not aware that these results have been previously brought 
together in a collective review of a uniform lengthened period. 
The remarks of those officers are scattered over a series of separate 
annual reports, and it may be useful not so much to test them by 
a comparison with my tables, as.to test the usefulness of my tables 
by a comparison with the results of their special knowledge and 
greater experience. 


A. Marriages, United Kingdom. 

1. As regards Marriages there is a marked and constant — 

difference in the proportion contracted in the three divisions of the 
kingdom :— 


Tn first Tn last In whole Period. 














Quingnennium. Quinquenniun. 
England and Wales .... 84 75 81 
Scotland... cs 7° 68 ie} 
PL CIBI wer. wcensueese ceheraet 3 42 4°83 


With regard to England and Scotland this difference is 
decreasing. In the first quinquennium 1865-69 the difference 
was 16°6 per cent.; in the latter { 1860.83 fit is only 93. The 
difference in the whole period is 21 percent. A few years ago the 
late Dr. Farr was under the impression that this difference arose 
from a defective registration of marriages, or a difference in the 
marriage law, in Scotland; but the Registrar-general for that 
country pointed out and satisfied him that this was not the case. 
In his report for 1875 the latter attributes the constant difference 
to the greater density of population,* 41o°6 to a square mile in 
England aud 114*5 in Scotland, implying the existence of great 
industrial centres in the former country, and to its greater wealth. 

With regard to Ireland it is a regrettable fact, frequently 


* Report for 1875, p. 21, 
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pointed out by the Registrar-general of that country, and especially 
mentioned in his report for 1881, that the registration of Roman 
Catholic marriages is very imperfect. Indeed a comparison of the 
number of births as well as of marriages in the three divisions 
would lead to the conclusion that the registration of the former is 
also incomplete. The proportion of deaths recorded in Ireland is 
also very low, but these are less likely to escape registration, and a 
paucity of deaths necessarily follows a paucity of births. 

In order to. show these differences, and perhaps to provoke an 
attempt to remedy the defective system in Ireland, I supply a 
Table, No. Vill, showing a eomparison of the three countries for 
the years 1864-83, since the commencement of the registration in 
Treland, and in a note I quote the registrar’s explanation of the 
cause of the deficiency.* 

2. The extreme variations in the three divisions during the 
eighteen years 1865-82 were as follows :— 

















England, Scotland, Treland, 
Years. Marriage- Years. Marriage- Years. Marriage- 
Rate. Rate. Rate. 
Highest............. 1873 8°48 1873 49% 1865 561 
Lowest. ............ 79 7°18 Whe: 6°42 °80 5°92 
| ! 





The variations in the three, which, it will be observed, occurred 
m England and Scotland in the same years, were— 


In. England........ 1°60 per 1,000}, Or brought to acommon f[ 20 per cent. 
PCO ULATIC soe sas 135 .? proportion to the mar- 4 19 7 
pat LB OLSTIOL ree -ees 1°59 . riage-rates of each .... 33 Py 


3. The decrease of marriages in the two quinquenniums has 
been: three times as great in Hngland as in Scotland, viz. 10°1 to 
3°3 per cent. The decrease has been very much greater in Ireland, 


* «Tn dealing with the question of marriages, I regret to state that the 
“ arrangements for the recording of marriages among the Roman Catholic portion 
“ of the community are still of a cumbrous and unsatisfactory character. While 
* the Roman Catholic clergy give valuable aid in carrying out, and the registrars 
“ do their best to administer, the Act in their localities, yet so much depends upon 
*‘ the manner in which the ‘ husband’ discharges his duty as conveyor of the certi- 
*« ficate of marriage to the registrar—and, in fact, his action as informant of his 
“own marriage—that in spite of the desire of the clergy and the care of the: 
“ registrar, many marriages are imperfectly registered, and, I fear, a considerable 
* number even escape registration altogether, through the ignorance or carelessness 
* of the parties married. It is much to be regretted that public records of Roman 
* Catholic marriages in Ireland are liable to these defects, while the marriages of 
« members of all other denominations are carefully and accurately recorded. In 
‘‘ order to remedy these defects, a considerable revision of the existing statute (26 
“and 27 Vict., cap. 90) would be necessary.”—“ Highteenth Annual Report,” p. 5. 
The proportion of Roman Catholics in Ireland at the Jast census was 76°5 per 
cent. ; this defect applies therefore to three-fourths of the population. 
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viz., 20 per cent., which appears from the annual returns to be 
attributable more to the high rates prevailing in 1865-69 than to 
the failure of the crops and consequent distress in 1879-80. 

4. Compared with other countries England is almost identical 
with the average of Hurope excluding Russia, viz., 8°1 to 8'o. It 
is 20 per cent. below the five highest countries of Europe, and 
29 per cent. above the five lowest. It is 10 per cent. below the 
average of the four New England States. 

5. The decrease in England has been greater in the last 
quinquennium than the average of Hurope, viz., 1o°r to 7°5; but 
that of Scotland, 3°3, has been less. As it is scarcely probable that 
the defectiveness of the registration in Ireland increases with years, 
it would appear that the decrease of marriages in that country has 
been double that of England, and much greater compared with 
Scotland and the average of Hurope :-— 


Ireland isccte.cosatentt strc: 20°0 per cent. 
sFra gl aarslsere rey Suen seer te tesserae: 10°I “7 
Scotland fisssc les weeniee 33 . 


Europe (excluding Russia)... 7°5 


6. With regard to the age of marriage, it must be pointed out 
that in Ireland a statement of precise age is not obligatory, the 
entry of “‘minor” or “of full age”’ being sufficient for compliance 
with the law; and there is a general and increasing inclination to 
take advantage of this provision of the law. In 1865, a year after 
the introduction of the registration system, 13,910 out of 30,802 
marriages furnished the age of both parties; in 1884 the ages were 
recorded in 5,857 instances, or only a fourth of the total number. 

Subject to this insufficiency of the record in Ireland, the per- 
centage proportion in the three countries of males contracting 
early marriages is very different, while that of females differs but 
slightly :-— 


Males. 

In England........ Ki°3 
» Scotland........ 42°3, being 9‘o less than in England. 
jj) ireland Wox:. 32'S LE BY S53 

Females. 
In England........ 14°4 
», Scotland........ 13°4, being 10°o less than in England. 
} -reland Sica: 130% Oe O10 . 


The Registrar-general for Ireland has supplied me with the 
following striking comparison of the numbers who married under 
age, for males and for females, in England and Ireland, in the 


single year 1883 :— 
Males. Females. 


Minglanid i iscccn.t slectati 7°42 2079 
Breland u,b 2kcsancs 2°43 10°94 


a 
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The Registrar-general for Scotland, m his report for 1858, 
ascribes the larger proportion of early marriages in England to the 
greater facility for procuring employment in that country, which 
causes an extensive emigration from the one to the other. The 
same influence applies in a greater measure to Ireland. 

7. The proportion of males above 40 marrying in the three 
divisicns increases, as might be expected, in an inverse ratio, but 
with mueh slighter differences, viz. :— 


Marriages of Males at 40 and above. 


LNT 4 C1 DURE oR A pS Sey pee 8°9 in 100. 
PPO DIATELY oretenlsetaeseestdsacetrsaaeg Srae'ss 
fie Ee ys Ohi oe ail a ee a mesa 8 IOS’ hl, 


The same holds good of females in England and Scotland, but 
not in Ireland, where the proportion is considerably below both 
the other countries, being 2°0 in 100 below England, and 2°9 in 
100 below Scotland, viz. :— 


Marriages of Females at 30 and above. 


Hagia.) cose elgrsscncseseree 16°8 in Loo. 
SICOEIATICN Sreteciae ceetettconeen ee Cees 
Dela ere cnet occtyatees TA San ys 


8. Compared with the average of other Huropean countries, 
excepting Russia, all three countries exhibit a large excess of 
early marriages of males, viz. :— 


Baa LAR CL 1, tedec ionndootansgsdieteossseds 20°6 in 100. 
MEGtlAMNCy <iavorcvevanasessaysenudleseenss Sito P35 
Mela oct wsseaecsteeastee eaters Boies 


but they vary very slightly in the early marriages of females, 
Viz. :-— 


PATO ce ists sualeaaenniv “41 ; 
ene oe we geo Average of Europe, exclusive of 
SCOPING cee coniraieer jy lela Rivet . t 
Aho) CRaTS By SOB Ge Reopen tiere etm eo Paes 7 Beles 


and are considerably lower in the late marriages both of males and 
females, viz. :— 


Males. Females. 
ET OTEBC, Gh: -iysunicsnge<otone §*9 in I00 16°8 in Io00. 
GOLA TM ecnsecetcetessset omer aie ay 
A POLAT Ces eavasecotthsasss code FOU, LAS 
ETL O PIG ganessee coed aded- asad $1745: CM Ra Nae ae 


9. Compared with the New England States, Scotland exhibits 
the same proportion of early marriages. The States exhibit an 
excess of 8-1 in 100 in early female marriages over England. 
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10. The proportion of Re-marriages is less in Scotland, and 
still less in Ireland than in England, in both sexes, but the 
decrease is considerably greater in the female sex. 





Re-marriages. 
Below England. 








Widowers. | Widows. 
In too. In 100. In 00. In 100. 
aGnoland 14,;.20-2 13°7 a 
COCA pees 12°0 6:0 Widowers ay Widows.... oF 
Treland 4 :..ctats 21 e 5°7 a ehh ide elexech ee 


11. Compared with the average of European countries England 
is slightly lower as regards re-marriages of widowers, but higher 
as regards those of widows. Scotland and Ireland are considerably 
below that average as regards both sexes. 


Re-marriages. 


Widowers. Widows. 
Europe, excepting Russia ...........c00 I4'I 8°5 
Mitig AD Gh igesss so aboeke ate decanotanbs Renteetgtersures at. igo 9°7 
Sco blames .:.i-toaveisandumyen cots repeaters 120 6°0 
ATOlai dd singe ratavcus s paseok sacha yeetite: sate eoees Li2 Bh ADs? 


The differences in the proportions between the three divisions 
of the kingdom correspond with those which have been shown in 
the proportions of early marriages. 

12. The New England States exhibit a considerable excess in 
both classes over all three divisions. Their average is for re-mar- 
riages of widowers 17°5, and of widows II‘I. 


B. Births, United Kingdom. 


1. The birth-rate does not follow the marriage-rate in the 
several divisions of the United Kingdom. Ireland perhaps is 
not comparable, owing to the imperfection pointed out in the 
marriage returns. But Scotland shows a birth-rate only 1 per 
cent. less than that of Hngland, while its marriage-rate (in these 
tables) is 11 per cent. less. Hence the proportion of children born 
alive there to a marriage is 4°8 instead of 4°3. It is impossible to say 
what allowance should be made for the deficiencies in the marriage 
returns of Ireland, but a comparison of the marriage and birth- 
rates leaves no reason to suppose that the birth-rate falls short of 
that of England. The marriage-rate is 40 per cent. lower, while 
the birth-rate is only 24 per cent. lower. If the deficiency in the 
registration were taken at one-fourth, and the rate be raised from 
4°38 to 6°0, the proportion of children born alive to a marriage 
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would be within a fraction the same as in Great Britain. This 
proportion, subject to the necessary correction, figures as 5°5._ 

2, The inequality in the birth-rate appears to be diminishing, as 
in the last quinquennium the decrease was considerably less in 
England, viz. :— 


Dra Hite atic aiid cecss esedeoneoy os 2°5 in roo. 
PRS CL NWS races eo oe ees eee FAS Ree 
CO ETOLA Gras iasse pura eer he eae 


3. The extreme variations in the three divisions during the 
eighteen years 1865-82 were as follows :— 























England. Scotland. Treland. 
Year. | rte Year. Birticrate. Year. aiaie, 
Highest............ 1876 36°4 eee BG 1871 28°1 
TOWESE ...s0ceooess 83 aar% ’83 3208 °83 23° 





Comparing these with the corresponding statement relating to 
the marriage-rate, it will be seen that in only one out of the seven 
above years, viz., 1874, in Scotland, did the year of highest and 
lowest rates follow those of the highest and lowest marriage-rates. 
The extreme variations of the three, which correspond very closely, 
like the marriages in England and Scotland, were :— 


In England ........ 3°I per 1,000} or, brought to a common ¢ 8°8 per cent. 
PM COLIAEAG: a,ccores ca : f proportion to the birth- } role ih ee 
meireland: ().ccc. 4°0 Ki rate of each  ...........0 -197°0 » 


4, Compared with the average of Hurope, England and Scotland 
are a trifle lower. Their decrease in the last quinquennium is some- 
what greater. Compared with the New England States their 
birth-rate is just 50 per cent. higher. 

5. The proportion of children born alive to a marriage in 
England is 01 per 100 less than in Europe without Russia. In 
Scotland it is o°r in 100 higher than in Hurope including Russia, 
viz., 4°7- In England it is 68 per cent. above the New Hngland 
States, and in Scotland 84 per cent. 

6. There is a marked difference in the proportion of illegitimate 
births in the three divisions, viz. :— 


Bergland acy. dente, cack ahecenstednwes2 B'S) INS TOO. 
COSMO patie saps raaacreaearesanketigess OP es 
Trelamdlé ap. invicttegettreseeccsascekets 2°6 


99 


Scotland is 73 per cent. above England, and Ireland is 51 per 
cent. below it. England is 29 per cent. below the average of 
Hurope including Russia (7'5), Scotland is 23 per cent. above it. 

202 
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The proportion of illegitimate births in the New England States 
is only 1 per cent. 

The subject of the difference in the proportions of illegitimate 
births in England and Scotland has been frequently discussed in 
the reports of the registrars-general of the latter country. It has 
been maintained by those officers that the character of the ille- 
gitimacy in Scotland differs from that prevailing on the continent 
of Europe. On the other hand it has been suggested whether there 
is a greater difference between the three divisions of the United 
Kingdom than between different portions of any of the three. But 
if the differences both in the parts and in the whole are constant, 
there must be circumstances causing those differences, which may 
be traceable to their origin, though this is not the occasion for 
making the attempt at any length. The difference in the marriage 
law of Scotland, which facilitates both the declaration and the 
repudiation of the bond of union, and the legitimisation of children 
born out of wedlock, may of itself be sufficient to account for the 
difference between England and Scotland. Another suggestion is 
that the further one goes north the greater is the proportion of 
illegitimacy ; but although the proportions in Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway are high, they are exceeded in many countries of 
central Europe, and the difference in the latitude of Scotland and 
Treland would not account for the extreme difference between 
these two countries; whereas the existence of a notable influence, 
viz., that of the Roman catholic clergy in the latter island, may 
suggest a cause for the difference noticed in countries of Scandi- 
navian origin and those in countries of central Hurope. 

It has been suggested by the Registrar-general for England 
that the ordinary method of measuring illegitimacy by comparirg 
the proportion of illegitimate births with the total number of births 
is not correct, but that the number of illegitimate births should be 
compared with the number of unmarried women of child-bearing 
ages (15 to 45), and he has shown the results of this comparison 
in his report for the year 1879, p. 17, with some very interesting 
inferences. 

He shows that on the average of ten years, 1867-78, the average 
annual illegitimate births per 1,000 of unmarried women of 15 to 45 
years of age yielded the following results :— 


1°. The average of all England was 15°8. 
2°. The three lowest averages were in London and its 
suburbs, viz. :— 


Surrey (extra-metropolitan)......ceesee 8°9 
Did lesex Yas. cuseesste aps stvevetv nbenehs noc eoventbins 8°9 
DONO adhesscensosvaesdusersdoevolen abe sudaueheseecntan 10°O 


, 

4 

Vf . 
; 
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3°. The three highest averages were in— 


SSH POW AM CS tees cadeae aoraisededdeekacyasdos con canes dnt 25°8 
¥ orkehire, North: Ride sackets. 26°4, 
COTA OTA T say ach oaeceya cs teas So dwaieteonsetves 275% 


A°. That England and Wales can be divided into three 
zones : a southern zone, below a line drawn from the southern 
border of Suffolk to the Bristol Channel, with a rate of 
illegitimacy below the general average; a midland zone, 
starting from the same point, passing between North and 
South Wales, with a rate slightly above the average; and a 
northern zone with an excessively high rate. 

o°. Warwickshire and Lancashire have exceptionally low 
rates, from which fact, coupled with the similar condition 
of the metropolis, it must be inferred that large towns and 
the existence of the “social evil” in them have an important 
influence on the statistics of illegitimacy. 


The Registrar-general for Scotland furnishes a similar compari- 
son for the year 1881,* which shows that the proportions are :— 


For all Scotland... Pen Poo) 212 
5, principal town districts...............00 19°4 
» large Mate) ees haagenehees 21'0 
» small Per Vaa ihe Sie tanden’ Pisieced oy | 
», mainland rural districts ..........:004 25°4 
»» insular SANS Pell URAVEN ca eee at evens 10°9 


The English report for 1879 supplies a table showing a gradual 
and continuous diminution of such births in England and Wales 


since 184.6 :— 
Children born 
out of Wedlock in 


too Births. 
LSA tk cudyra cern vipa Lobes cd at saiseesaneses Wy, 
ON ISS Oe ae as Beare era he We ais ea 6°6 
GREE ie ie yeh a Oo CNN a a 6"5 
POL eatan antes ecdtek waethseldcteedarts es toases 6°4 
LIL Use ee Pe 5°8 
pe rg UM aes et NN Wn 1 TAS ee nr ite! 
PUSS PAL Ppp le! EPOPSIARLS Nets Stic ede VD 4°7 


It would be interesting to compare this diminution with the 
decrease in the rural compared with the urban population in the 
same period. 

But after all it may be asserted that “ prevailing habits and 
“¢ views, which see no disgrace in illegitimate births,” as suggested 
by my correspondent in Austria, exercise the chief influence on this 
feature of social life. It may be hoped that no adverse influences 


* Report for 1884, p. 13. 
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may change for the worse the present proportions of England and 
Ireland ! 

7. It has been previously pointed out that the law does not 
require still-born children to be registered in any part of the United 
Kingdom. As such information has an important bearing: upon 
the frequency of births and upon the frequency of illegitimacy, it 
is very desirable that we should not be almost the only exceptional 
country in Europe as regards this formality. 

8. The absence of this information prevents a comparison of 
the frequency of births as distinguished from the frequency of live 
births, and of the difference in the proportion of the sexes in the two 
classes, which is shown to differ in many other countries, the excess 
being usually on the side of births including the still-born. 

9. There is a noticeable difference in the proportion of males 
to females born alive in the different divisions of the United 
Kingdom.* 

In England it is 104 males to 100 females. 


» Scotland ,, 106 
ekeland. 2") 166 


The average of Hurope exclusive of Russia, and of the New 
England States, is 105°6. The above differences in the United 
Kingdom certainly correspond in an inverse ratio with the propor- 
tions of early marriages in each division, but the cause of them 
can scarcely be assigned wholly to early marriages of males, 
because the proportion of such marriages is as large in the New 
England States as in Scotland. 

10. In connection with the above differences it is somewhat 
remarkable that the proportion of male to female illegitimate 
births in Scotland and Ireland differs from their proportions of all 
births, and the average of all Europe also differs in a still higher 
degree, being 104 instead of 105°6 males to 100 females. 


C. Deaths, United Kingdom. 


1. The death-rates of England and Scotland are identical, 21°4. 
There was a difference of only 1 per cent. in their birth-rates. The 


* A suggestion having been made whether the difference between England 
and Scotland could, on the doctrine of probabilities, be considered other than 
accidental, I have examined the annual returns of the three divisions, and I find 
that the proportion in England has never varied from 104 in the eighteen years, 
but in Scotland and Ireland it has varied as follows :— 


Scotland. Treland. 
LOA i Suse teerhciganadeetadcenene 1 year. 1 year. 
TOS WE cenvatseotoseeones 10 years. 4 years. 
TOG nce ek i ne aee So aes 130% 
LOT sevens harteenes Shestyanes ess 1 year. 


The differences appear worthy of notice in this place. 
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death-rate of Ireland was only 17°8, or nearly 17 (16°8), below that 
of Great Britain. 

2. Comparing the death-rate with the birth-rate, the latter is in 
the proportion of 61 in 100 both in England and Scotland, and 67 
in 100 in Ireland; and in the last five years, as shown in 
columns 7—9, this disproportion is increased, viz. :— 


diplioland oe sence 59°0 
Sab AACE chet ston shee 59°0 
PRT OLAICI HL, ice ae ckce 77°0 


3. The extreme variations in the three divisions during the 
eighteen years 1865-82 were as follows :— 








: England. Scotland. : Ireland. 
Years. Death-Rate. Years. Death- Kate. Years. Dobit Rate 
Highest... 1866 |. 2374 ae age 1879 1 “20°0 
Lowest. ............ 81 18°9 ee 19°3 68 15°8 





The extreme variations in the three were :— 


wemeotiand.:...... a Oa: proportion to the death-{ 18 ¥ 


In England........ 4°5 per ot Or brought to a eth 21 per cent. 
ee TES CLATIC hee. teey Ae 4 BAUGH cielo vended iarcvosvsavectoe 23 ss 


4, There has been a decrease in the same proportion during the 
last quinquennium in England and Scotland, viz.,10 per cent. The 
table exhibits a striking and painful contrast for Ireland, but it 
presents an exaggerated view, it may be hoped, of the normal 
condition of that country. The first five years were all the most 
favourable of the whole series; the latter five included two of the 
famine years, 1879-80 and 1883, in which the mortality was also 
very high. 

Moreover, the Registrar-general states that a large portion of 
the increase of registered deaths since 1878 is due to a more 
complete registration effected by aid of the Burial returns under 
the Public Health Act and the amended Registration Act. 

5. Compared with the average of Hurope, England and Scot- 
land are 17 per cent. lower; Ireland is 31 per cent. lower. The 
decrease of the former two in the last quinquennium is slightly 
less than the average of Europe, indicating that an improvement 
in the continental countries is bringing them nearer to the favour- 
able average of Great Britain. Compared with the average of the 
New England States, Great Britain exhibits an excess of 23 per 
cent. Those States are 7 per cent. below Ireland. This com- 
parison is affected by the great difference in the birth-rate of the 
several countries. 
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6. The proportion of male to female deaths shows an extra- 
ordinary difference between the three divisions, and the differences 
in the distribution of the sexes (Table VII), or in that of ages 
(Table XII), furnish no sufficient explanation of it. In England 
it is 107 to 100; in both Scotland and Ireland the proportion is 
equal. In no other European country is the proportion so low, 
but in the New England States it is 1 per cent. lower, being only 
99 in 100. This difference is constant. An examination of the 
extremes may help to indicate the cause of the difference. 

















England. Scotland. Treland. 
Year. Proportion Year. Proportion Year. Proportion 
of Males. of Males. of Males. 
Highest............ 1877 109 1873 103 1874 an 
defi wi" z 
Lowest, ........3... ’66 105 °75 97 1882 97 


The limits of variation differ considerably in the three countries ; 
they are :— 


tra) in OLA cic cvovsasee-pesanteenansass 4 
Fy HOCOULAEICL tc casa ces etme ren nce 6 
Ny PLT OLAIULE Sistavesiilaured. ote baceaees bien 5 


7. The annual rate of natural increase, or excess of births over 
deaths, in the last five years is shown in column 10. This period 
has been taken as excluding most of the years in which sanguinary 
wars disturbed the normal death-rate of several countries. The 
rate of increase in England and Scotland is considerably more than 
double that of Ireland, while it is 36 per cent. higher than the 
average of Europe, viz. :— 


SE lan 02S solasAdeweapedesecad oases 141 
Se CALAIS GOW RGRA, Coenen ma a 1°38 
Mrolan dl (oh. ios SoS ese 0°57 
MITOPO ees cdecacesheveshtosoupioasttses 1°03 


8. The proportion of infant mortality, 7.e., of children under 
1 year of age, appears to be much in favour of Ireland, and in 
a less degree to Scotland also, viz. :— 


In England................ 14°9 
WE DCOPIAIG | reckecsecocsse 12°2, being 2°7 per 100 less than in England. 
SSAPEIAISG, PAV Ar cee GO ast ee ‘4 


The same proportion holds in the case of children under 5 years 
of age in the case of Ireland, but not in that of Scotland, and the 
causes of the differences are worthy of inquiry :— 

sy SUN OIATIO Foner 24°9 


ba POD MEE papers trederstrts, 23°1, being 1°8 per 100. 
5p MRT OLHAIO sect eee cclsn Sons 1676: Oloss ened eines 
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9. Contrasted with the average of Europe (19°7) the comparison 


is much in favour of all three :— 
Under One Year. Under Five Years. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
In England the average is ........ 24 
» Scotland ely Wee OW = 37 28 
» Lreland Pe) eS ee ae 51 44, 


10. Comparing the decrease in infant mortality between the 
first three years of the series, 1865-67, and the last three, 1881-83, 
the result shows very favourably for England, viz. :— 


OTL OTIC a sexe ty aces 9°4 
Scotland ............. 5°6, being 3°8 in 100 less than in England. 
EV OLANC ss tec. gee: Poel pene On ” 


The average of Europe is framed on a diminished number of 
countries, and great differences manifest themselves in these; but 
compared with the average of such countries as are shown in the 
table, England exhibits a lower rate of decrease, which, as before 
noticed with regard to the general decrease of mortality in the 
last quinquennium, may afise from its having anticipated other 
countries in the march of improvement in this respect. 


Before closing this comparison of the three sections of the 
United Kingdom, I will anticipate in respect of them some remarks 
I shall have to make on Table I, which in one sense exhibits the 
resultant of the other three tables, under the aspect of the GRowTH 
OF THE POPULATION: first, as derived from the enumerated popula- 
tion at the two extremes of the periods shown in the Italian tables, 
and secondly, as deduced from the excess of births over deaths 
during the same periods. ‘The first may be taken as the actual 
growth, the latter as the natural growth; and the difference 
indicates the effects of emigration or immigration in the several 
countries. 

The contrast in the three sections of the United Kingdom is 
very great. The actual increase has been :— 


Nee,” Persons. 
In England at the rate of 1°47 a year, yielding an 5,269,000 
ATIGT ORES OF ops eget thy od case Ret cauee el oon y san ech 
In Scotland at the rate of 1°12 a year, yielding 641,000 


ALBSIVCLBA SEL DL «2 Lae eo STD caah cada dene 


In Ireland there has been a decrease at the rate ease 
of 0°58 a year, yielding a reduction of ............ eke bl 


On the other hand the natural increase in England has been at 
the rate of only 1°37 a year, or o'10 below the actual rate. England 
has received the difference, amounting to 345,000 persons, from 
other parts of the United Kingdom, or from abroad. 

Scotland shows a different result. Her natural increase has 
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been at the rate of 1°33 per cent., or 0°21 per cent. above the actual. 
She therefore has lost 120,000 persons by emigration to the sister 
kingdoms, or to other countries. 

The result as regards Ireland is still more striking. Her 
natural increase has been at the rate of 0°86 per cent., and her 
increase ought to have been 866,000 persons, but her actual’ 
growth showed a decrease of 580,000 persons, at the rate of 0°58 a 
year. Her emigration therefore to Great Britain and to foreign 
countries has amounted to 1,446,000 persons, being at the rate of 
I'44a year. This must be borne in mind in examining all state- 
ments relating to her demographic condition. 

Another series of tables which I have prepared brings to light 
important differences in the composition of the population of the 
three sections, which, though they may have attracted notice, have 
not, as far as I am aware, been hitherto brought into strict 
comparison. 

Table X is a comparison of the distribution of the population 
of each part of the United Kingdom, as well as of France and the 
United States, by sex and age, at each census at which the ages 
have been recorded, divided into three groups— 


From birth to 15, 
» 15 to 45, 
», 40 and above. 


This division has been made with the view of separating the 
adults from the classes above and below them. The ages chosen 
presented the most convenient limits. I have been restricted by 
the practice of publishing the ages of the population in groups 
usually of 5 or 10 years. It is most desirable that every country 
should further publish the numbers in single years, as well for the 
convenience of their own statists, as for a variety of purposes in 
national comparisons. I hope that the International Statistical 
Institute may agree in this view, and bring about this improve- 
ment. For the purpose of the present comparison the ages chosen 
are as good as any other. 

The choice of countries has been made with the object of 
comparing populations of a different character :—- 


1. England, with a rapid natural growth, increasing as it 
appears, slightly by immigration. 

2. France, with scarcely any natural growth, also known to 
be increasing by immigration. 

3. Ireland, with a slow natural growth, and a very large emi- 
gration. 

4. United States, with a very slow natural growth, and a very 
large immigration. 
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Table XI, which is an abstract of the above, brings the five 
countries into close comparison at the last census of each. 

Table XII exhibits a comparison of each country at the first and 
last census of each, giving the ages more in detail, and showing at 
what stages of life an increase or decrease has manifested itself in 
each. 

This latter table, if extended to other countries, as I hope it 
may be by the International Statistical Institute, might be appro- 
priately called a Population Gauge, as I have ventured to call a 
diagram which I shall presently explain to you, a national 
Biometer. 

From Table X I have deduced the average proportions of the 
sex and ages at the five censuses, for the purpose of exhibiting 
what may be called the cardinal differences of the three sections of 
the kingdom :— 














0—15. 15—45. 45 and above. Total. 
Males— 
PUDGUANICL. - sesescesossssess 18:0 21°9 8:9 48°38 
Beoblands | Sot jesises. 18°3 Pa 83 47°9 
Breland ccAcctevesssss 18°1 21°2 9°6 48°9 
Females— 
PU PLANG 4 cohoess kas esns 17:9 53 °4. 9°8 512 
POL ASIC Ae cation daantcs 17:8 23°9 10°5 B21 
ETAT. Messi eies eves 17°4 a3°8 10°5 cay 


From this it would appear that :— 

England and Ireland have about the same proportion of the 
sexes, namely, 49 males to 51 females; but that Scotland has one 
male less, only 48 to 52 females. 

As regards ages, Scotland has more male children under 15 
than either England or Ireland, but a trifle less of female children 
than England. 

As regards adults, England has 0°7 more of males than either 
Scotland or Ireland, but o'5 less of females than Scotland. 

Of males above 45 it has 06 more than Scotland, and 0'7 less 
than Ireland, while of females of that age it has o'7 less than 
either. 

The above and following percentages may appear small and 
insignificant, but when they are applied to populations counted by 
millions they assume an importance which cannot be over-rated, 
and which I hope may attract grave attention. In the case of 
England, at the present time every decimal, or if I may use the 
term, decime, represents 30,000 persons. 

The above comparison is brought out more prominently in 
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Table XII, where some remarkable differences are shown, especially 
with regard to Ireland. 
As compared with England— 


Scotland showed in 1841 the same proportion of boys under 10, 
viz., 12°6 per cent. This had increased to 13°0 in 1881, 
while in England it had only advanced to 12°7. The 
difference was on the other side with girls in the two years; 
in 1841 the proportions were 12°6 in England, and 122 in 
Scotland; in 1881 they were 12'9 and 12°8 respectively. 
The change is still more striking in girls between 10 and 16. 
In England the proportions in 1841 were 5°3 in England, 
and 5°5 in Scotland; in 1881 they were 5°4 and 5°3 respec- 
tively. 


Ireland showed in 1841 a small deficiency of boys under 5, but 
a large excess between 6 and 15, viz. :— 


England, Treland. 
Boys under'd eoaiawsecsnccue 6°6 6°4. 
yp loe Ome kU crevaalep soci ubncctsssctes 6:0 6°7 
Pepe Rian Ram Sleek hd A nae 2h 55 6°3 


In 1881 the difference at the earliest age is greatly increased ; 
at the others it continues, but is less :— 


England. Ireland. 
BOys MUMer Ose tcs atte ees 6°7 5°6 
gg aed ied dead vaneutoctnnetamedeetnns 6:0 6'I 
9p co OPED ross ontcnhs ancenneocubulaneae 54: 6°1 


Similar changes are observable among girls at all three stages 
of life in 1841, but in 1881 the proportion of girls between 5 and 10 
shows a falling off :— 






1881. 


England. Treland. England. Treland. 


At the other end of the scale the differences and changes 
during the forty years under observation are still more marked. 

As compared with Hngland— 

Scotland showed both in 1841 and 1881 an excess over England 
in each of the stages of sebeetse life, viz.:— 
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1841. 1881. 
England. Scotland. England. Scotland. 
Males— 
From 45—55 ........ 3°9 a5 4:0 3°7 
9 D5 —G5 oe 2°6 203 2°8 2°6 
» 65—%7 ........ 1°4 1% , 15 14 
»,  75and above 0°63 0°64 0°56 o'61 





Both have increased equally in the stage from 45 to 75 years ; 
above that age Scotland has increased slightly more in males, and 
considerably more in females. The variations in the proportion 
of females were different in 1841, and the changes in 1881 have 
been unfavourable to Scotland, viz. :— 

















1841. 1881. 
| 
England. Scotland. England. Scotland. 
Females— 

From 45—565 ........ 41 4°1 44, 4°5 

» 9d—65 ou... 2°7 2°9 3°1 3°73 

» 65—75 ......., 16 1°6 PSE 2°0 

» 75 andabove 0°77 0°88 0°73 0°93 


Thus it appears at the present time the two countries exhibit 
this contrast :— | 

England has 6 men in 1,000 above 45 years of age more than 
Scotland, and Scotland 5 more women above that age than 
England. At the extreme age of above 75 Scotland shows a 
considerable excess above England in both sexes. 

A similar comparison between England and Teele shows 
greatly to the disadvantage of the latter, and the large increase in 
the proportion of the aged population, especially of females, 
deserves the attention of all who are interested in the social 
condition of the latter country. 

As regards males the contrast was in favour of Ireland in 1841; 
it was otherwise in 188] :— 





























1841. 1881. 
England. Treland. England. Treland. 
Males— 
From 45—565. ........ 3°9 3°6 4:0 4’I 
PG BE—65 ois 2°6 2°6 2:8 3°3 
by .65-—-76 ......... 1:4 one 15 20 
» 75 and above 0°63 0°56 0°56 1o4 
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1841. 1881. 
b England. Ireland. England. | Treland. 
Females— 
From 45—55_ ........ 41 3°9 44, 4°5 
»» 85—65 ........ 2°7 2°8 31 374 
oy OD AO .-eee: 16 ie 18 25 
» 75 and above 0°77 0°62, 0°73 1°08 





From the above it appears that while in Ireland in 1841 the 
proportion of males above 45 was 0°67 below that in England, 
it had become in 1881 1°61 above that of England. In the forty 
years the increase in England was 4 per cent.; in Ireland it was 
33 per cent. At the extreme age of 75 and upwards there was 
a decrease in England of 11 per cent.; in Ireland the increase 
was gI per cent., or nearly double. With regard to females the 
difference is still greater. In 184] the proportion above 45 was 
equally in favour of Ireland, being 0°75 less than in England, 
but in 1881 it had become 1°35 above that of England; and | 
while the proportion above 75 had decreased in England 5 per cent., 
it had increased in Ireland 42 per cent., viz., from 0°62 to 1°08. 

As regards the proportion of the sexes, it has been stated that 
at the present time England and Ireland rank together, about 49 
men to 51 women in 100, Scotland having 52 women to 48 men. 
Since 1841 in England there has been a slight increase in the 
proportion of females, viz., from 51°1 to 51°3; the same in Ireland, 
from 50°8 to 51°0; while in Scotland there has been a slight 
decrease, from 51°9 to 51°8. 

T will conclude this series of comparisons with a résumé of the 
changes in the three sections of the kingdom between 1841 and 
1881, and with a graphic illustration* of the changes which have 
taken place in the annual marriage, birth, and death-rates in 
England, the figures being taken from the registrar-general’s last 
report (for 1885, p. 31), with the addition of those for 1884, taken 
from his last quarterly report. I should have liked to have 
prepared similar diagrams for Scotland and Ireland, but I have © 
not had time. Here is another useful work for the new Institute. 
Every kingdom may have its own biometer. This one for England 
shows in the most striking manner the effect of years of prosperity 
and depression on marriages, and usually, but not constantly, on 
births, the gradual increase of the birth-rate between 1838 and 
1876, the narrow variability of the birth-rate, 33°3 to 3674, as 
compared with either the marriage-rate, 14°4 to 17’9, or the death- 

* P. 558a. 
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rate, 18°9 to 25"1, and the great variability, as might be expected, 
of the death-rate, with the gratifying decrease of it in the latter 
years of the period. 

If I had time I might almost trace in it the history of our 
country. I may notice a few prominent features of the dia- 
gram :— 

The oscillation of marriages between 1838 and 1844, while 
the birth-rate was steadily increasing. 

The effects on marriages of the new tariff, the railway mania, 
and the repeal of the corn laws in 1845 and 1846, and the remark- 
able start in the birth-rate in 1846, with the consequent decrease 
in 1847. 

The effects upon the death-rate of influenza in 1847, following 
upon a failure of the potato crop, and consequent scarcity and 
high prices, and of cholera in 1849. 

The years 1846-47 exhibit, as the Registrar-general remarked at 
the time, and is brought under the eye at once in the diagram, 
“the result of great public prosperity and adversity, in great 
“‘contrast;” a rise of marriages with high birth and low death- 
rates in 1845; a continued high birth and very low death-rate in 
1846, followed by a great fall in the marriage and birth-rates, and 
a great rise in the death-rate in 1847. The following year, 1848, 
showed a slight recovery in all three respects. 

The effect of the declaration of peace in 1853 on marriages, 
causing an increase of births in 1854. 

The effect of the war with Russia in 1854-56, in lowering the 
marriage-rate in those years. 

The effect of the commercial panic, leading to the suspension 
of the Bank Charter Act, in 1857, upon the birth-rate of 1858. 

The effect of the general commercial prosperity in 1872 and 
1873 upon the increase of marriages and births, and the decrease 
of deaths. 

And lastly, the continuous and rapid decrease in marriages and 
births caused by the growing decrease of commerce and general 
depression since 1873, interrupted by an increase of births in 
1876, which may have had some connection with the fruitful 
season and good crops of 1874; the decrease in births following in 
the wake of that of marriages, and continuing down to 1883, 
although the marriage-rate reached its lowest point in 1879, and 
has been oscillating since that year, rising up to 1882, and falling 
down in the two following years up to the present time, the births 
showing a slight increase last year. 

These changes come at once before the eye in this diagram, 
which it is always troublesome, and sometimes difficult, to trace in 
parallel columns of figures. 
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Résumé for the United Kingdom. 
England shows— 


As regards males, an increase of o'1 under 15, 
a decrease of o°6 from 15 to 45, 
an increase of 0°3 above 45. 

As regards females in of o°2 under 15, 
a decrease of o°8 from 15 to 45, 
an increase of 0°8 above 45. 

Scotland shows— 

As regards males, an increase of o°2 under 15, 
a decrease of o'7 from 15 to 45, 
an increase of 0°6 above 45. 

As regards females 45 of o°3 under 15, 
a large decrease of 1°6 from 15 to 45, 

», Increase of 1°2 above 45. 


Ireland shows the influences of famine and emigration in its 
varying numbers at different periods, which I have not time to 
bring out. As regards the comparison between 1841 and 1881 
the table shows— 

As regards males, a large decrease of 1°6 under 15, 
a of 1°3 from 15 to 45, 

a large increase of 2°6 above 45. 

As regards females 5»  Gecrease of 1°6 under 15, 

a decrease of 1°1 from 15 to 45, 

a large increase of 3°0 above 45. 


Before turning to Table I, I will complete the examination of 
Tables X and XI in connection with my observations on those parts 
which relate to the United Kingdom. A comparison of England 
with France and the United States exhibits results highly favour- 
able to the former. I regret that I have not the time, and perhaps 
might not be able to obtain the means, of extending it to any other 
countries. This will be a useful work for the new Institute. 

France, like England, shows a greater steadiness in the distribu- 
tion of sex and ages at the different censuses than Scotland or 
Ireland, but a comparison between the two countries in 1881 shows 
important differences :— 

The proportion of males and females below 15 is— 
In England, 18°2 among males, and 18°2 among females, 
»» Hrance, 13°65 * 13° > 

But above 45 it is— 
In England, 8°8 among males, and 10°0 among females, 
»y Lrance, | 14° > 14°5 rs 


France has a larger proportion of adult males, but not of 


females :— 
In England, from 15 to 45: Males, 21°7; females, 23°1 per cent., 
» France ” a » 22°3 ” 
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These differences have increased disadvantageously for France 
between the years 1851 and 1882, males having decreased 0°87 and 
females 0°88. 

The youthful male population under 15 has decreased from 
13°9 to 13°5; the female from 13°4 to 13:2. The male population 
above 45 has increased from 12°6 to 14:0; the female from 13°6 to 
1475. 

The growing proportion of this class as compared with the 
other four countries deserves the attention of French statists, and 
ought to be no unimportant factor in the political considerations of 
French statesmen; while the growing increase of the same class in 
Ireland and the United States presents a grave cause for solicitude 
to the Governments of those countries. 


Percentage Proportion of the Population above 45. 














Males. Females. 

1841. 1881. 1841. 1881. 

France (1851-82) ............ 12°6 - 140 13°6 145 

eo AMO vl hiigsiitsrs. te ew 8°5 8'8 9°2 10°0 

PeeOTARTCs ore beak Ope) 8°4: 9°5 10°7 

BPOULUIGL te, ccccteei¥i0s1sveetneat eas 4°9 10°5 8°3 11°3 
United States (1840-80)— 

50 years and above ........ 4°2 6°4: 4'1 5°9 





The United States exhibit abnormal differences and changes, 
attributable to two causes which might perhaps be distinguished 
and shown separately, viz., the slow birth-rate and the very rapid 
immigration. I can only at present lay before you their combined 
effects. The latter, as was to be expected, has led to a proportion 
of the total number of males different from that of the other 
countries, viz. :— 


Males. Females. 
United States ................sse 510 49-0 
ME g CE IF Pe ps Ae Se a 490 51°0 
SSLOUSLIC Mes ttre es eee: 48°0 52°0 
aol Mid Ian. fist, c-oubedesersdeecndes 49°0 51°0 
Average of Europe........ 48°0 520 


It is a remarkable feature that the United States, an immi- 
erating country, shows a growth exactly corresponding to that of 
Ireland, an emigrating country, namely, a continuous decrease of 
the youthful population, together with a continuous increase of 
the aged population, resulting in a material difference at the end 
of the period, viz. :— 

VOL. XLVIIT. PART IV. 2 P 
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| Males. Females. 


1840-41.* | 1880-81. | 1840-41. | 1880-81. 








United States— 


Males under 15 ou... eeseee 22°4 18°9 21h 18°3 

3» 5O0-and above...cc.2.6 4 4°2 6°4: 41 59 
Treland— 

Males under 15... 19°4 17'8 18°8 17:2 

» 45 and above............... 9°9 10°5 8°3 11:3 


* The censuses of the United States were taken in 1840 and 1880, those of 
Ireland in 1841 and 1881. 





There is this difference between the two countries: the States 
have gained an accession of 1°2 per cent. to their adult male 
population, and Ireland has lost it; the States have gained 1°4 per 
cent. of female adults ; Ireland has lost 1°1 per cent, 

The United States’ return exhibits one feature which is per- 
fectly unexpected: the proportion of males to females has slightly 
decreased, and that of females to males has increased propor- 
tionately one per 1,000 during the forty years. This makes the 
decrease in the proportion of children the more remarkable, and 
confirms the observations previously made on the paucity of the 
birth-rate in the States.* 


Growth of Population. Table I. 


1. I have left myself little time to exhibit the results of the 
other tables. With regard to No. 1, I have anticipated what I had 
to notice regarding the United Kingdom. 

The other principal features are— 


1°. Ireland is the only European country in this table in 
which there has been an actual decrease between 1865 and 
18838, viz., 10°37 per cent. in eighteen years, or 0°58 a year. 
This decrease is partly owing to an excess of mortality in 
the latter part of the period, but mainly to emigration 
throughout the whole of it, which, as shown in Table IX, 
has averaged annually during that period 14 per 1,000 of 
the population, independent of the migration to Great 
Britain. With this exception there has been an annual 
increase varying from 0°16 to 2°12. 

2. The following table shows the countries in which the largest 
and smallest growth occurred, and a comparison of the enumerated 
and actual increase will indicate to what extent the population 
appears to have increased or decreased by migration, though it is 
possible that some other explanation may be given of the 

* P. 526. 









the enumeration. 


Highest Rate of Growth. 





Annual Rate 
Countries. of 
Increase. 






Periods. 












Actual. | Natnral. 











a Russian Poland | 1865-79 | 2°12 | 1°51 Im. 


Me Saxony ............ "65-83 | 1°73 (1°34, 
m®. Greece ............ °65-82 | 1°62. | 0°76 _,, 
. England............ ‘ PG Ra ML op: 





sy Aid Poza VAT 


i, Russia............... 67-78 | 1°44 |1°37 ,, 


bo co ON 


Countries. 


. Hungary 
. Alsace-Lorraine 
. France 
. Spain .... 


eee eerneeee 


eter eeeenes 
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1865-82 
°7 2-82 


Proportion of the Sewes, Table VII. 
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difference, such as a change in the area, or in the completeness of 


I have marked with an “Im.” or “Em.” the result of the com- 
parison. Some other explanation than that of emigration must 
probably be looked for in the cases of Spain and Hungary. 





Lowest Rate of Growth. 


Periods. 


2°. The countries which show an excess of actual growth 
over the natural, implying an increase by immigration, are 
shown by the sign — in the last column, and are :— 


Wing iinitles, cccss conus descent o°10 per cent. 
EPYOM CH lhe ee eecetes vote abies 0°04 rs 
Bano de mace ci mend ulae, O'F41 ie 
Russian Poland. .:.5:.:0sscci-s- o'61 ¥ 
AMIGA etc cate Reet wean) 0°03 e 
ECU E WE Tic. ctl Se ant et ae erase (oon Ke) 3 
Grreceg sh heiie Mok eh eae ee 0°86 36 
Bot ie as eye abner meen ete Pore dl o'O7 BS 
And in the United States— 
Massachusetts... .......... ia 1°96 - 
Connectioul: 2.1 t.ac ee o'9gI M 
Bhode leland vs, cise. 2°40 “ 








Annual 
Rate of Increase 
or Decrease. 





Actual, Natural. 








+ 0°34 | 0°48 Em. ? 
-o7211.0°80) 3, 
+o0°20/0°16Im. 
+0'16|0°48 Em. ? 
—0'58|0°86 ,, 





+ 0°07 | 0°55 









3°. I will make only one other remark, but it is an 
important one. If the actual growth of Europe had come 
up to its natural growth, the north-western section would 
have had a greater population by 1,971,000, the central 
section by 3,118,000, the southern section by 245,000, while 
Russia would have had 493,000 less. 


There is one important feature in the growth of the peoples 
of Europe which deserves a closer examination than I can now 
give it, but I have supplied the means of studying it in Table VII, 
Seen ee 
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which shows the proportion of the sexes in each country of Europe, 
and in all and some of the United States. 


Average of 5 highest | 102-0 + 0°65 | Average of 5lowest| 93°9 + 1°25 


The principal results are :— 


1°. The average of all Europe including Russia is 98 males 
to 100 females. As the average of Russia is 97°7, its exclu- 
sion would not affect the above average. 

2°. There are considerable differences in the several groups, 
V1Z. :-— 


In Southern, Murope . Gi... citececteaseanesess 99°2 
», Hastern 3 (Russia) ............ y7°7 
,, Central bee Fo tehaat Woe eee 9773 
», North-Western Europe ................ 94°8 


The difference between southern and north-western Hurope 
being 4°4 in 100. 

3°. In the whole of the United States there is an excess 
of the male population, viz., 103°6 to 100 females; but 
among the four New England States which have entered 
into previous comparisons, only one exhibits this excess ; 
and in the two which have increased largely by immigra- 
tion, viz., Massachusetts and Rhode Island, the proportion 
is scarcely 93 males to 100 females. This may be partly 
owing to a large proportion of the female immigrants 
remaining in the sea-board towns, and to the number of 
female servants in the same localities. 

4°. The countries exhibiting the extremes are as follows: 
I have added the natural rate of increase in each, in order 
to show whether, and to what extent, an excess of either 
sex influenced the growth of the population. 











Highest Natural Lowest Natural 

Proportion Rate Proportion Rate 

of of of of 
Males. Increase. Males. Increase. 
1. Roumania* ........ 105°6 Ti Baden, ace 95°1 + 1°05 
SD URSCrViai is sre 103°6 me, 6. England_........... 94°8 + 1°37 
DemLtAly Fcc heewssacket 100°5 +).0'797- 1D. -SaRONY cepi---dtrre 946 + 1°34 
4 eGrreece: 5..426siik 100°3 + 0°76 14, Norway..........00. 94°3 + 1°36 
G.eBelpiam wc a 999 + 0°91] 3.cS wed en 4......0-0-00-- 94°3 sey aa 
Cer POUCH aes 99°5 + 0°16 | 2. Witirtemberg ...| 93°3 + 11! 
Te Oroatia Liye. 99°4 | + 0°66] 1. Scotland ............ 92°9 + 1°33 








* T have included Roumania in this comparison because the objection to 
admitting it into previous comparisons does not hold good. 





The difference between the two categories amounts to 8 per cent. 
As regards the influence of unequal proportions of the sexes 
in the population, the above comparison shows that the rate of 
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increase is twice as great in those countries in which females 
preponderate. 

I conclude this review by presenting to you a diagram showing 
the comparative proportions of marriages, births, and deaths in 
each country in Hurope, and a comparison of the actual and 
natural growth of the population in each.* The former diagram 
gave a view of the changes in England from year to year. This 
diagram, framed on the same principle, gives a comparison of the 
countries of Hurope for a period of years which in most cases is 
sufficiently long to supply a fair average. The first columns in 
Tables II to IV will show the length of the period in each case. 
As the diagram contains only a graphic summary of the details 
which I have laid before you, I have no observation to make upon 
it, except to call your attention to the concise and convenient form 
in which it brings together what have been called the demographic 
elements of the population of Europe. 

It only remains for me to call your special attention to the two 
Tables XIII and XIV, which contain 1° the population, marriages, 
births, and deaths in Sweden between 1854 and 1883, in continua- 
tion of the valuable paper, which, as some of you may remember, 
was read before this Society by our Vice-President, Mr. F. Hendriks, 
in June, 1862; and 2° the marriage, birth, and death-rates of that 
country from the commencement of its unique series of records in 
1748 up to the present time. Mr. Hendriks dealt with these figures 
up to the year 1855 from an actuary’s point of view. I have 
dealt with them for the whole period of one hundred and thirty- 
five years from a statist’s point of view. The six columns showing 
the annual differences in the several rates have been added in 
consequence of a suggestion made by the late Dr. Guy on another 
occasion, with a view to ascertaining the amount and limits of the 
annual fluctuations in each element, and to facilitating the study 
of the series, by indicating at once the prominent changes, and 
enabling the observer to trace the connection and sequence between 
the several elements. An analysis of these columns will serve to 
test the accuracy of M. Quetelet’s statement, referred to by 
Dr. Guy, that the annual fluctuations in the number of marriages, 
in respect of which people consult and deliberate before they act, 
are less than in the case of the number of deaths, which occur 
independent of the human will.+ 


Before bringing my address to a close, I must apologise to you 


for the length of it. The subject grew in pnboriancs as I proceeded 


* P. 559. 

+ The material of the Swedish tables has proved so abundant and valuable, 
that they would well have merited a separate discussion ; and I have been obliged 
to place my remarks upon them in the Appendix, p. 580. 
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with its examination, and I judged that you would prefer that I 
should rather complete that examination, even though it carried 
me beyond the bounds of an ordinary address, than that J should 
omit useful information in order to reduce my remarks within the 
customary limits. I hope I have been able to adjust the difference 
by judicious omissions in the reading. 

Last year I took occasion to bring before you a view of the 
position of England in relation to other countries holding colonial 
possessions. I started with no theory or prepossession, with no 
intention of instituting a comparison between the several countries. 
The comparison which resulted from an examination of the facts 
grew out of the inquiry. It was one of which, as an Englishman, 
I was proud, and which, I have reason to believe, has opened: the 
eyes, and rejoiced the heart, of many a Briton and many a colonist. 

This year with an equal absence of design, through the 
accident of M. Bodio having called my attention to his volume, 
and in consequence of the creation of the International Statistical 
Institute, I have been led to take up the subject of the population, 
or vital statistics—the demographic elements—of the several 
Kuropean countries; and the result of the comparison, I may 
venture to say, has been equally gratifying ; as again Great Britain 
—our sister kingdom, Ireland, being in this, as in many other 
matters, an exception—has been shown to occupy a coign of 
advantage in most of those elements which constitute the strength 
and growth of a population. 

Among these may be noted the smallness of its departure from a 
normal condition, considering the adverse influences of a very great 
advance in the corrupting ways of modern civilisation, its high 
marriage-rate, its large proportion of early marriages, its moderate 
birth-rate, its low rate of illegitimacy, its low and decreasing death- 
rate, indicated alike by the saving of infant life and by increasing 
longevity ; and, lastly, to these may be added the advantage which 
Hngland enjoys in the possession of the necessary means of expan- 
sion for its rapidly increasing population. And this fortuitously 
connects my present with my last year’s address; for in the latter 
I was able to show that this England of ours enjoys in its colonies, 
beyond all other peoples, in healthy and favoured climes, an almost 
illimitable field for development, whence, in the course of time, 
the mother country may draw back fresh blood to invigorate the 
old stock, and to maintain the present prominent position which, 
in spite of all her faults and defects, and of all the evils which, 
happily, neither hidden nor unheeded, are being daily combated 
and gradually diminished, she now occupies among the nations of 
the world. 
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Diagram B. 


Showing the Proportion of Birtus and Datus, in connection with 
MarpriacEs, in each Country of Hurope (Turkey and Portugal excepted) 
and im Four of the (New England) United States of America ; also the 
Annual Rate of IncrHAsE of the Population in each, as calculated from 
the Natural Increase (Excess of Births over Deaths), and as Enumerated ; 
on the Average (for the most part) of Nineteen Years from 1865 to 1883. 
Based upon the “ Confronti Internazionali” of the Italian Government. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


In each case of births, deaths, and marriages, the proportion is that of one 
to 1,000 persons living. 

The proportions are drawn to scale, but the scale of marriages differs from 
that of births and deaths. 

The number of marriages, and not the marriage-rate, or number of persons 
married, is shown. 

The births and deaths are shown in the upper part of the figure in the light 
and shaded columns respectively. 

The light part above the deaths shows the excess of births over deaths. 

The marriages are shown in the lower part of the figure by the dark 
horizontal lines. 

The natural and enumerated rates of increase are also shown in the lower 
part by the light and shaded columns respectively, 7.e., light, natural; shaded, 
enumerated. Where there is a single column the natural exceeds the 
enumerated growth ; where there are two columns side by side the enumerated 
exceeds the natural. 


Averages of Groups of Countries. 


Marriages. 

Eastern Europe (Russia)  ......... cc ceesescseeeeeneeeees 9°4 

Four New England States ...0.......0...escsscsseessesvens 8°9 

REPU TALON coin ce ceehue eth aces tps \erseennvacesneeeens 8°4 

AN UVC ato Waa OPS IR te Ae 8°3 

Hurope, excluding Russia. .......0......--.6 « jitaecess 8° 

BONEN EEE IO Pia sag ONT cay iio nF Seve id svaev seve dvarens ie) 

NOTED Wester WULO Pe) is2.e.neccecsssdeceoooseeosassoansonss vie 

Births. Deaths. 
Eastern Europe (Russia) 49°4 Eastern Europe (Russia) 36°0 (35°7) 
All Europe, including t Central dn iy ek ttseeaad 28°0 (28°3) 
gE SV CET eS apaieenapt Pee Be 39°0 (38°7) 


All Europe, Page 280 (28°r) 


Central Europe ................ 38°0 (37°6) IRUBRIA, or ctesskcctateaeets 

Europe, excluding Russia 35°0 (35°4) | Europe, excluding Russia 260 (25°8) 
Southern Europe ............ 34°0 Southern Europe ............ 26°0 (25°6) 
North-Western Europe... 32°0 North-Western Europe.... 21°0 (20°5) 


Four New England States 23°3 Four New England States 17°0 (16°5) 
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APPENDIX A. 





Notes upon TABLE on following page. 


* The German empire is not included in the calculations, as most of its constituent parts are 
given in detail. The balance is 2,937,000, and is included in the total of 3324 millions in next note. 

Roumania also is excluded from the averages and totals, as the same figures, which are only 
estimated, are given for every year. 


+ Supplying omissions, and adding for increase in Russia up to 1883, these figures will stand im 
that year: Europe, excluding Russia, 259 millions; including Russia, 3325 millions. See note at p. 515. 


+ Russia brought up to 1883 shows an increase of 21 (20°99) per cent., and an annual increase of 
1°31 instead of 1°44. 


§ In Col. 10 the sign + means excess of natural 


_ ae enumerated f Crease. 
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PasiE 1.— Population of each Country of Europe (Turkey and Portugal excepted) and of certain 
of the United States of America, at the commencement and end of the series of Years for which 
Returns are furnished in the following Tables, with the Actual and Percentage Differences, the 
Annual Rate of Increase or Decrease, and the difference between the Natural Rate of Increase 
(by excess of Births over Deaths), and the Enumerated or Estimated Population. 
(000’s omitted in Cols. 2, 4, 5, and 8.] 





Oo wwe 


COUNTRIES, 


Total of Kurope— 
Russia excluded ......... 
mee included scc.4.008 
Fngland and Wales 
Scotland 


Pee rer aececesaceecsccecs 


ecesee 


Aes eeeeeeeeeesseeeses 


tee ee recess eesesesesces 
OeeUEReCe eee ee eee rere sy 


Denmark 


Pee eecn en eceesccccece 


Cee eecccccccescsccees 


Peace eee eseeeeessees 


u 


2 


First Year, 





23 


France,exAlsace-Lorraine} 1866 


German Empire (not 2 
included in totals)* 
Alsace- Lorraine 
Prussia 


seseee 
Bee eeeeesewessenee 


Peco reer eeseeecee 


Bavaria 
BIWALZCTIANC .-...css.ccoseeess 
Poland, Russian 
Austria, proper 

Hungary and Tran- 

BVIVAIN Woe. .5...c0s 

Croatia and Slavonia ... 


eee eee eeeeseconre 


eee eeeeenee 


eee ea 


Totalo Centra Europe.. 
BREESE ono incsnniscsncsonvens 
Spain 
2 
Roumania* 
Servia 


Cee e were rereseeeeeesees 


ese eaeeseeccresees 


Peer erccreetees Seeeeees 


»  nhew territory 
Greece 


Bee eeereeeseeseseseceres 


Total, South Europe, 
omitting Roumania 
SMGISEL VIA, sc. .o0s00ss0 S 

Russia, European ......... 

(Eastern Hurope) 


U. States of America— 
Massachusetts............ 
Mermontier tents: lsseces.., 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 


1872 


1870 


mostly 1865. 


Year. 








Number. 


208,327, 


271,956, 


21, 145, 
3; 185, 
5,595; 
1,702, 
4,114, 
1,694, 
1,843, 


39,278, 


3,529, 
4,984, 
36,596, 


41,185, 


1,545, 
23,971, 
2,352, 
871, 
1,430, 
1,758, 
4,813, 
2,581, 
5,481, 
19,759, 


13, 193, 
1,865, 








124,717, 


16,379, 
25,065, 
5,370, 
1,186, 
325, 


1,347, 


42,791, 


63,659, 


1,267, 
339, 
499, 
185, 







2,281, 





3 4t 


Last Year, 
mostly 
1882 or 1883. 


5 

















Year. |Number. 











Number. 









25,649, 


233,976, 
a 35,771, 


307,727, 












45,894, 


ges 
5; 72 I, 
37,672, 


45,620, 


1,578, 
27,973; 
3,083, 
1,005, 
1,609, 
1,992, 
5,442, 





















13,952, 


















13,910, 


‘480, 
3,946, 


680, 
372, 


595, 
142, 
103, 


842, 








6 


DIFFERENCE. 


By Enumeration or 


Estimate. 


Total 
per 
Cent. 





+12 °31 
13°15 


“96 
“12 
"37 
or 
‘OI 
*54 
"54 


“84 


28 
78 
“94 
ye 
“14 
“69 
"08 
"28 
52 
“31 
“O4 
11°97 
29 °63 
13°90 
Bas 
4°45 


11°15 





2°93 
15°74 
{ 16 “02 
9°71 
27°62 


II °22 


15 “84t 


46°96 

o°6I 
28°45 
55°67 


36°91 











Annual 
per 
Cent. 


+ 


“tea 
OH COCRH!] CO 





_~ 
oC 
e 


cum 
LS 
~ 


MOOS SO Se Or OS 
ee) ote fe dteh "al, ) Slan Vet te 


0°68 


("16 
0°87 


09 








By Natural 
Increase, 
(Excess of Births 
over Deaths.) 


Number 


28,035, 


27,628, 


4,924, 
761, 
866, 
418, 
79°, 
333, 
266, 


8,358, 


677, 
817, 
1,031 


5,189, 
TT, 
4,650, 
567, 
186, 
270, 
339, 
779, 
330, 
1,156, 
2,626, 


1,068, 


14,636, 


1,408, 
3,459, 


174, 


5,041, 


9,593; 


148, 


“64, 
23, 








Aunual 
per 
Cent. 


Oe HS Sete | eta 
Hrs drowed| SS 
OAOWAaG wrt o> O> 





15 





0°65 
0°67 
0°76 
0°69 


0°69 











+ OCT, 





10 


Natural 
Increase 
Col. 9, 
compared 
with 
Enume- 
rated 
Increase 
Cola7e 


+ 0°24 § 
+ 0°16 
o°1c — 
+ 0°21 
sue cag 2) 
+ 0°66 
+ 0°47 
+ 0°07 
Nil 





+ 0°06 

+ 0°09 
0°04 — 

OSE 


+ 0°59 
+ 0°I9 
ae 
+ 0°34. 
+ 0°36 
+ 0°33 
+ O- 
+ 0°04 





+ 0°22 


0°07 — 





1°96 — 
fe he 

o*9I — 

2°40 — 





2°14 — 
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Taste IIl.—Annual Proportion of Marriages to the Population in Europe and in. certain 
Re-marriages ; with a comparison of the Annual Rate in the first and last 





COUNTRIES. 


Average of Europe— 


Russia excludedsec.-ay suse cea. aeees 
pe ClUded anc emer 
a | England and Wales .... 
MM ASCOLAN ARs Aaecstuceeeraxcren oa cecent ees 
a LPelANG 505s ssedscarsinivaseamousassoueeds 
Ae GINOPWIBY cs stew snisoetvicn se Maiteocne Helse sa 
5 Sweden oi. tehee ec snianeearceerpeesaey 
Opel Lenmar fo larecteenakiessseoctiorsewessecses 
Pama elanland':c2.6terseessctinatessmete.eecsacs 
Average of North-Western Europe 
Spt eklolland .iscceccssececsss-spaseeysese cc. 
Oe eb eloiuma’-.\scceonsaesumseswecwccereescens 
(Vi ME LUNNCE ncaa sceasspsewanseieennss rauccaoate 
il German Empire (not included in Q 
; AVETAMCS ee mevesasesol wercece 5) 
12 Ailsace-Lorrainese rs cece neces es 
13 PEUSSIAL see eeactes eee eee 
14 Saxony (ccd cknccoseeanensedehe? seseesy 
15 Thuringia Gy, serccsadesec oreo. 
16 IBAGeN ieccocecte seem w te eme eee 
17 Weoartemberey enc ctes serene 
18 Bavaria helt n et epson cos: 
DO MATS WItZELlANG voce cacctenncesscutee eats 
20 | Poland.) RUSSIAlcmceeseeastekeesaseeet 
21 | Austria (aunder 24 years) ........ 
29 ELUN GAT Ps cake deseecetemncecene tenons 
23 Croatia and Slavonia (a id.) ...... 
Average of Central Europe......... 
DA POrtucal ..iocsesesssosteces <ceceasescsese 
De MIMS DAUN Faocess sate cvedeemtoneaest se keesse see ace 
Pima LUALYiss.e saslicssatenacasseastnses cotestonens 
27 RROWMATILA case atereereeeee coor taste 
LEGA MOCL VIA! 4 cycce stl nidesldslon vetesieel Sertth est tee 
OM | SRALECCE’ ox svapterwes soasuceineeven saraveeee 
Average of Southern Europe ...... 
30) y)Russia, Wuropeatt | ss2.5.05.ceseeree see 


(Kastern Europe) 


United States of America— - 
IMaSSAChUSeLUSie..terete eee ec coee eee 
Vermont 


Hoe mee eroees reeesscccscseones. 
Pee ee errr reece rerserseeeee 


Oe eee eee ee ere ee 


MARRIAGES. 


Per 1,000 Persons Living. 


Average of Percentage Difference. 














Average 
Periods. “ok eee First Lat 
Period. . Increase. | Decrease. 
5 Years. 5 Years. 

1 2 3 4 5 
aa 8-0 8°0 7°4 aaa To 
= 8°32 8°4 iy | = 8°3 

1865-82 8°1 8 *4 45 fs 10°L ¥ 
1865-83 Wor 7°0 6°83 — 372 
” 4 Ste} 5°38 AGeZ ‘alam 20°0 
” 6 ‘9 6°5 6 ay/ 3°3 ise 
1865-82 6°5 6°2 6°3 2°1 — 
» 7 8 i9 4 6 = 4°3 
» 8°0 7°0 ap 5°8 _ 
a 7°O 6°9 6°6 _ 4°3 
1865-82 8:0 8°1 m4 — 8°2 
1865-83 5 bee 7°6 69 —_ 8°9 
1870-82 7°8 7°9 7°5 = 4°5 
1872-82 8°4 9°5 4°6 — 20°2 
2 7°3 8°3 6°4 iy 23°3 
1867-83 8°6 Or. 77 — II°5 
1865-83 9°2 9°2 8°47 — 4°9 
» 8°9 9°7 7°9 - 180 
»” 8°2 8 °4 6 a past 23 
1871-82 8°3 os} 6°5 — 29°9 
1865-83 8°4 9°3 67 —_ 27°3 
1867-83 7°4. eG 6°8 — 2°9 
1865-79 7°9 8 °4 4°8 —~ ha 
1865-83 8°5 8°7 7°9 — 9°2 
1865-82 10° 10°3 9°38 — 4°8 
1874-80 10°6 — — — — 
— 8°4 8°6 7°5 — 12°8 
1860-62 — nee at — 2a 
1865-70 7°3 — — — “= 
1872-83 py 7°3 qe 5:0 — 
1870-82 Onsen 5°8 Yay | 34°3 — 
1879-83 12°4 11°3 12°4 9°6 = 
1865-82 6:1 6°5 5°4 — 16°9 
_ 80 Vee 8°3 7°8 = 
1867-78 9°4 9°9 8°7 _ 12°I 
1865-83 9°4 10°5 9'l — 13°7 
1865-76 8°4 9°3 8°2 _— 12°0 
1865-82 8°3 9°2 7°6 = 17°9 
1865-83 Oy 11°3 9°4 _ 16°7 
— 8°9 10:1 8 et 14°9 

















* Some of these averages are based upon a smaller 
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of the United States of America; also Proportions of Early and Late Marriages, and of 
Quinquennial Periods, in ( for the most part) the Nineteen Years from 1865 to 1883. 





MARRIAGES. 





Percentage of Marriages.* 

































































Karly. Late. Re-marriages. 
Females 
Mal 3 
Males Females a Wig Wid 
: WSs. 
under 25. | under 20. | 30 to 35 Total, ri tte a 
and above. i and above. |30and above. 
6 7 8 9 10 11 12 18 
30°7 Tie 11°4 10 9 10°8 20:4 14°1 8°5 
39°3 24°0 10 4 9'2 9°5 18 °4 15°1 9°6 
51°3 14 ‘4 8°9 70 9:8 16°8 13°7 9°7 1 
42°3 13°4 9°3 8°5 9:2 17°7 12 °0 6°0 2 
32°6 13°5 10 °5 8'o 6°8 14°8 11°2 Cay; 3 
28°5 8°2 11°6 It °9 ss 23°77 11°4 53 4 
23°3 5°6 12°2 I5°I 14:3 29°4 11:3 5°85 5 
20°9 6°2 11°2 14.°4 12°6 py ie) 11:9 7°O 6 
34°9 15°5 11°4 10°3 11°6 21°9 15°9 9°9 fi 
33 “4 TE-O 10°7 10°9 10°9 21°6 12°5 7°O 
26 °6 _ 13°1 13 °2 14°4 27°6 15 °2 9°2 8 
22°6 6°4 133 13 °9 16 °3 30°2 11°6 85 9 
27 °0 21 °2 10°3 g°0 10°2 19°2 11°6 7°8 10 
— — _ — — — — Ie 
_ 8°0 10°6 —_ _ Zoic 13°5 4°93 12 
— NOTE: 9°6 _ — 20°O 14°0 8°8 13 
34°7 10°97 9-4 8°8 9°6 18°4 13 6 7°9 14 
351 II°5 7°8 78 71 14°9 10°9 5° 15 
16°0 5°3 Li], 12°9 12°0 24.9 13 °6 5°8 16 
14°4 4 °2, 12°6 14 °4 13°8 28 °2 16°1 78 A 
18°9 6°4 14.°3 —_— _ 28°47 14.°6 7) 5) 18 
26°75 8°8 15°1 12°0 153 27 °5 14°0 ra 19 
— —_— _ — _ — — —_ 20 
20°8 a 18 °I 14°3 — — 24.°6 18-0 II‘3 21 
31°7 36°0 10°0 _ — mo 20°0 15‘0 22 
47-6 a 46°8 12°9 — —_ 16°8 26°8 19‘O 23 
268 | 14:9 11°8 Ir *5 12°3 22° 15° 9°3 
’ ae cae = meee? wets! ests = am 94. 
38 +4 = = See 9°] a 14°9 8°9 25 
26-0 16°9 10°9 8°6 8°7 17°32 13-1 774 26 
56 °2 -—- — — a7 — 12°4 g'I 27 
— — — — —~ _ — — 28 
= ee — — _ 6°6 10°0 ghee, 29 
Rt Ai’ os ta gy) oo 72 120 126 81 
68°5 58°0 7°4 3°6 5°2 8°8 18 6 13 °O 30 
40 +0 189 9°7 ile 8°5 15°77 16°2 10°7 
441 32°O 13 ‘1 6°! 10°1 16 2 20°9 12°5 
_ 16°4 10°4. —_ — 18 °6 15°4 10'°2 
42 °7 22,°8 10°4 vig 9°2 16°6 — _ 
423 | 22°5 10°9 6-9 3 16°8 17°5 II‘l 











number of years than those in Columus 1 to 5. 
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Tasie II1.—Annual Birth-Rate in Europe, and in certain of the United States of America; 
Females in each Class ; with a comparison of the Annual Rate in the first and last 





BIRTHS.* 


Per 1,000 Persons Living. 
































CouNTRIES. verdes of Percentage 
Average ‘one Difference. 
Periods. of whole 
Roriod: 5 ee. 5 nek Increase. | Decrease. 
1 2 3 4, 5 
Average of Europe— 
Russia excluded csrecsscesesss-ese- as 35°4 35 °3 Ber _ 1°77 
J eicancludedessec.sniecveeeet _— BST 388°5 38 °3 os O°5 
A england and Wales <f...5...--..c.0¢ 1865-82 On oe: B.S} 34°4 —_ 2°5 
OMMSCOLIANG \ycacsactivecvestoodrosseoserter’ 1865-83 34°97 35°1 33°6 _ a2 
MPA PLTELANG 5,0. ,.domeneceoncsseesseevesentess Digs 26°4 26 *4 24.°5 — 7°2 
MA mNOTWAY iss ss seesGancetadess aedeeaeweuteess % 30°8 30 °4 31°O 2°0 -— 
BOI SWEGEN Ws. conzccremaephentrnesinicavcneneak 1865-82 30°2 30°4 29 °6 — 2°6 
GulLDeNnMar kes eeccatcscenceateeeerces teas a Cay) 31°0 2270 3 2 _ 
PMC PUNIGNIGs s.cccutecont vest vercsern eect 29 35°5 31 °4 26°0 14°6 — 
Average of North-Western Europe — 32,°0 bl *4 31 °6 0°6 _ 
BHO WANs |"... cssesesceacentenss soececcont ste 1865-82 35°9 37-1 35°5 — 4°3 
Die Delevan svaccsvmue scooter dsae cess: He 1865-83 B1°5 31°9 35°3 — 20) 
IPE TANCE OAc: ctkoncawensectensossans aeetents 1870-82 25 °4 25°9 25°O _ 3°5 
ay eGenmanni Mpirercscascste-cvenserste se 1872-82 39 *O 40°] 38°0 — 5°2 
12 Alsace-Lorraine ......... Te ebiucs 9 34°O 35 °2 32°5 — 7°6 
13 Prussia 2.2032 Nec batoae Sa dees cea asem ae 1867-83 38°8 88 °0 aR °3 — 1°8 
14, SAXOMWV “cpcccceareswecons eaeseccte snes 1865-83 42°4 40°35 41°9 3-4 — 
re CHUYIN FIG sc cesses Boe deaine-oesesesce a 36°8 35 °5 26°0 1°4 —_— 
16 Baden’ .sceecusseet ees eens ete . 37°8 By Sl 34.°9 a 44 
17 Wiartemberg a scc..scsnbest neues 1865-82 42°6 43 *1 40°O —_— 4°2, 
18 Bavaria'ces cceietes see e nce see wen eee 1865-83 39°5 37 °5 38 °0 1°3 — 
GE PO WILZELIATIC Wee encsesschee contender sconces 1870-83 20°2 29 °7 28°7 — gag 
OM eeolands Russiahierccecceueeieneentis 1863-79 “yes 42°7 40°4 _ 5°4 
OMI VAUSUIIE . oc ccsnace hisses oneaiptecc | 9seees 1865-83 38 °4 By aS, 38 °4 1:3 — 
29 FLUN Bary isthe. cesuce nesses ssacsesas 1865-82 43°0 AI) °6 43°1 62k _— 
93 Croatia and Slavonia ...........0.6 1874-80 45°3 43 *0 43°9 2°1 _ 
Average of Central Europe ......... _ 37°6 87 °1 36°5 _ 1°6 
DANePortugall..ctatsrstvest opcececocessee or ees 31°9 _— _— —_ _ 
OEP ESDALNaccesccecceagsscsniceuacces gevercaese f 1880-83 ; 33°9 36 °7 30°0 _— 18°2 
OGHlEltaly is. .:..cceestavotceersseesdusseecsstue: 1872-83 36°8 37 °2 36 °6 o 1°6 
Qe | PROUMANIA,, cevsteessectaeasessccsoes ; 1870-82 29°79 26 °9 22° 19°3 — 
DRPIESET VIA hac dasetew enn ieeie tae Ry ken Ory. 1879-83 43°6 45 °7 45°4 = 0°6 
Bur fGreede s.v,.ideenen te ies 1865-82 28°4 29 +8 25 °I — 15 °8 
Average of Southern Europe ...... — 34°O 35°3 33°8 —- 4°2 
SO | piussia, Europea \..vapcenss>snnaa peso. 1867-76 49°4 49 °2 50°2 2°0 — 
(Eastern Europe) 
United States of America— 
Massachusettsncscereestucesese eres 1870-81 25°77 27°5 24.°5 = 10°9 
VEYIMOME « esnssneairesddeueswonsGest gust 1872-76 21°O _— _ = =9 
Conmecticutrccsmemvcnmer saucers 1865-81 23°6 22°8 22°97 = "4 
Mode Tslandbaesccccesusseescse sere 1865-83 23° 23 °9 2d: _ 2°! 
Average of above four States ...... _ 23°4 24°7 23°5 ay 4°9 








* The figures in this page include only children born alive. 
aS SS TR SS 


i 
3 
A 
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also Proportions of Births to Marriages, of Illegitimate and Still-born Children, of Males to 
Quinquennial Periods, in (for the most part) the Nineteen Years from 1865 to 1883. 













































































































BIRTHS. 
Number Illegitimate. Still-born. Number of Males to 100 Females. 
Born Alive 
to Number Number Total of Births. 
1 One Marriage Number p ; in 100 viti 
Bi racted ee in 100 Births | T)lecitimate Illegitimate Still-bor 
. including Births, Inclusive Exclusive Births. a ae 
in the F g : : 
1oo Births. ake including of of 
same Year. Still-born. Still-born. | Still-born. | Still-born. 
6 it 8t oT 10t llt 12t 13+ 
4-4, 97°5 3°3 4°9 106-6 105 6 104 131 
4:7 6°4 — — ay 105 °5 104° 130 
yg 4°3 5°3 104 104 : 
4°8 9:2 t Still-born | not recorded { 105 106 } = a ( : 
5-5 2°6 106 105“) |aecenies 5 
4°4, 8°5 3°5 5°3 106°3 106 107 129 4. 
4°6 10°2 3°1 4°2 1060 105 105 134. 5 
4°0 10°7 3°6 4°2 105 °7 105 105 130 6 
4°4 Wa) 29 4°6 106 °4 105 103 130 7 
46 yw 3°0 4°6 106°1 105 105 126 
4°5 ON 5*1 8°0 106 °3 105 103 128 8 
4-4, Foe 4.°4, 6° 105 °9 105 108 134 9 
3°3 ad. 4°5 7°9 106°3 105 103 145 10 
4°7 8°6 3°9 5°0 — 105 104 129 11 
4°7 afin 4-1 6°! 106-1 105 104. 125 19 
4° 5°5 Al 5°6 106 °2 105 104 129 13 
4°6 13°2 4°1 5°I 106°1 105 105 130 14 
4°] 10°I 4,°2 5°8 106°1 105 106 125 15 
46 | -9°3 3°3 3°9 105 °5 105 104 128 16 
Bel 10°4 BIOT 4°I 105 °4 105 102 131 17 
' 4e7 15 °2 3°4 Bila: 106°] 105 104 132 18 
4-1 4°6 4,°2 6°5 106°3 105 101 133 19 
5°3 — — — os IOI — a 20 
4°5 13e4 2°4 3°6 106 °7 106 106 131 | 91 
vl 4°2 4°65 1°5 3°0 105 °9 105 104 128 92 
4-3 5°2 Woe 20 105°6 106 104 133 93 
475 8°7 3°6 5°I 106-0 105 104 13I 
: i cat Hp oe oan = 24 
4°6 5 6 _ 106 °9 107 104 —_— 25 
4°8 6°8 2°8 3°8 Loy 106 104 137 96 
4°6 4°3 1°6 3°3 110°8 III 103 13 
3°5 0°6 —_ — — 106 ill sa o 
4°7 1°2 _— — T1170 112 96 i 99 
4-3 3°7 patel 3°6 109 *U 108 104 135 
5°83 2°9 —_ — SS 105 106 128 30 
( |_ Ls | ES | ES | SS | Ce ED | ea 
2-7 I°4 3-0 — 106-71 106 101 148 
25 o'9 2°8 — 105 °3 105 — — 
2°9 regi 2Q +4, — 109-9 IIo —_— as 
; 2°4 o0°8 3°7 — 106-2 105 91 140 
2°6 I°o 3-0 — 107°8 106 96 144 








+ Some of these averages are based upon a smaller number of years than those in Columns 1 to 6. 
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Taste IV.—Annual Death-Rate in Europe and in certain of the United States of 
at early Ages, and of Legitimate and Illegitimate Children under One Year of Age; 
the most part) the Nineteen Years from 1865 to 1883. 













































































DEATHS. 
Number 
Number to 1,000 Persons Living. of 
Males 
CouUNTRIES. to 100 
Females 
iy t , 
Average Average of nee exclud- 
Periods. of Whole eect a eee ae Si 
: till- 
Period. | First Last In-, || Desi 
5 Years. | 5 Years. | crease. | crease. se 
a: 2 3 4, 5 6 
Average of Kurope— 
RUSsia vex ClUugeCesteas-ceseseusmes se _ 25°8 27°2 24° _— 10°3 106 
hae INCLU Ed ee eases ensees _ 28°1 29 °°5 26°8 — OCI 106 
1 | England and Wales ........cessese<- 1965-82 | 21-4 | 29°5 20°3 a 9°38 | 107 
BA OCOUANC Nc aweeseemssecseeesnscere stents 1865-83 GHG) 22°0 19°8 — 10°O 100 
DB MLYClANG <0. csescsansata swore scodec sence: 48 17°8 16°5 18°8 13 °4 — 100 
A MOINOLWAY Uadiidedectssissssoatseasuaeveeaess 3 5 Os 17 °4 16°8 _ ae2 103 
DMS COLCTM cm cettacl ect yentoa:cearasers 1865-82 18°9 20 °4 17°6 _ 13°9 104. 
GweMenmark: sccsceddsstisesthys eswaccsweees ys 19°7 20°5 19 °2 _— 6 2: 103 
7 Moin land. 5.0 a.loscas sasnectoasewedner esis ah aon 35 27°O 40-1 22°8 _ 43°32 103 
Average of North-Western Europe — 20°5 os 18°4* — 6°o* 103 
Stila Olland isc uedectsscsrscecuscaseceseseece 1865-82 24°6 25 °2 228 — 20m 105 
OU EDEIGIUM Mavoncstesasecuseceescsseetcceere 1865-83 22°4 24.°2 21-2 _ 12°2 108 
POUR SANCE eccespeucepcrver® wadtsnceopaeeeen se 1870-82 23°8 23 °5 22,°6 _— 4°0 107 ie 
HLA German Empire wrcescen acters seecese 1872-82 26 °6 27°6 25°8 — 6°4 109 
12 Alsace-Juorraine 222 ...20.cscsecees ss: - 26 °O 26 °5 25°3 _ Que) 102 
13 PETSSIa Pee cat stews tececaes Sees ee eet 1867-83 26°5 27°9 250 —_ 10°6 109 
14 SAXONY siuccsecsmemueterce set eex ser neat 1865-85 29°0 28 °8 28 °6 — Oo” 109 
15 MNHUTIN Glaseccesesuedeecowsse eer ees 3 24°9 24.°8 24.°O —_ Or 109 
16 Baden see en iacroscatess ee a 2768 27°9 24°8 — II‘o 106 
17 iWairbembercuteewuescaccsmycocessoe: 1865-82 Byes 82°9 28°3 —_— I4‘O 106 
18 IDAVANIAL. erosedteckcieees crete eee e 1865-83 30°6 30 °4 30°6 _ 5°4 108 
MO SiR WibZerland sy... -sereecssassisestenes es 1870-83 22K 24°] 21°8 _ 9°5 108 
20) Poland Russiativyewess-sserseetee seater 1865-79 26°8 27 °0 25°3 _ 6:2, — 
DA CATUSUTIA Srakeceeemeaosrenseeeseoae aeons 1865-83 Cy thie! 31°6 202 — 4°2, 108 
22 HUN Cary eesesecesaste eee ssasasecuaee 1865-82 38°2 $2°9 37°1 27 = 108 
23 Croatia and Slavonia ..............- 1874-80. 38°97 47°9 32°9 — eles 107 
Average of Central Europe ......... _— 28 °3 29 °0 26°6 — 8°3 107 
Das OP Ortueall pcseccsseorscieocesecsecwesteer 1860-62 210 _ —_ _— _ — 
SE ROP NG Bis nae te maha f a ‘ 29°I 31-2 2671 — | 16:3) 
26 | Italy @ im 1883 only) .......0..0..sese0 1872-83 29 °1 30 °2 28°5 _— 5°6 106 
Die deaNOUMANIG uteetere seca shesesmeenese= sets 1870-82 2055 24:°3 25°8 6°2 — 116 
PS PIISELVIE, lcs stectn ors neeetesaeeueceromna tes 1879-83 26°77 27° 26°8 _— 2°6 112 
DO WIMGTCECE. ccacccnesower tees sttrscrtoevesa sates 1865-82 20°8 25 °3 18°5 — 2087 111 
Average of Southern Europe ...... — 25 °6 27 °7 25°1 — 9°3 110 
30°} Russia, Huropean ..:...ccsseo.ssces.-- 1867-78 35°7 37°0 34 °8 — 6°0 105 
(Eastern Europe) 
United States of America— 
Massachusettgncecncscssscenesecsevee 1865-83 19 °2 18°5 19°6 5°8 — 99 
Vermont pentice reticence sassenee: 1865-76 14°3 13 °2 15°7 18°83 — 98 
Connecticut nasser tesccesdecoee 1865-82 16°0 15:1 16°I 7°0 — 102 
Whodewslandeerwces.ecccsteanteases 1865-83 16°2 15 °2 17°6 15°9 ~~ 97 
Average of above four States ...... _ 16°5 15 °*4 17 °2 11°9 _ 99 





* iixclusive of Finland, where an extraordinary famine doubled the mortality in 1868. 
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America ; also Proportions of Deaths compared with Births, of Excess of Births, of Deaths 
with a comparison of the Annual Rate wm the first and last Quinquennial Periods, in (for 









DEATHS. 








q ; Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Deaths compared with Births, on Proportion ae eatha Difference in the Proportion of Deaths 
; . : Proportion of Deatl der 
Average of last Iive Years. at Early Ages. NY Sided 18 ite Year i ee. 
One Year of Age 






between first Three 




















































































































Number to 1,000] p ti Percentage , and last Three ‘a 
Persons ae. ee Excess of From Years of Period. Among Among 
8 of Births over | Under Birth to Tea Hlegiti- 
Deaths to oe eaths, or | 1 Year. 5 er ew ps mate 
| Births. Deaths. | 190 Births. ae. yond Years. | Increase. | Decrease. Births. Births. 
7 8 9 10 1lt 12t 13t 14+ Lt let | 
84°7 24.°4. 92 TO? 19°5 29 °3 — 6°9 20°5 30°O 
mi 38°3 26°8 71 ters PAVOr| Boe _ 5°9 — == 
| 34°4 20°3 59 1°41 14°9 24.°9 — 94 — aa I 
33 °6 19°8 59 1°38 12°2 23 °1 — 5 °6 — = 2 
| 2495 18°8 77 0°57 9°6 16°5 “= Td — == 3 
i 31-0 16°8 Bd. 1°42 10°5 17°9 — 13 ‘0 9°9 13°77 4 
29°6 17°6 60 1°20 13 °2 22 °2 = 17°8 _ =e 5 
32°0 19°2 60 1°28 13 °8 20°5 8:0 — —_ aa 6 
36°0 22°8 63 T32, 16°5 — — _ aly/5) 22,°6 vf 
» 30°8* 18°7* 60* roe 12:9 20°9 — 7°O — — 
35°5 22 °I 62 1°34. 19°3 — _ — —_ a 8 
81°3 oie? 68 I‘or 14°8 25°3 9:2 — 14:1 24°3 9 
25°0 22°6 90 0°24 16°9 25°8 _ 2°60 15°8 30°5 10 
38 °0 25°8 68 Ty'22 — — _— —_ — =s 11 
32°5 25 3 78 0°72 21°3 29°8 — 3°4 20-7 33°8 12 
87:°3 25,°O 67 A, 21°3 32 °*4. — 4°O 103 35 °2 13 
41°9 28 °6 68 1°23 28 °2 _ 1°8 —_ 25 .°6 353 14 
36 °0 24°O 67 1°20 21 °4 201 _ PAO 19°8 28°9 15 
34°9 24.°8 {fl Ton 26°2 34°77 — 19 °4 25 °6 34.°3 16 
40 °0 28 °3 71 Don] 31°2 39°7 — 10°9 29 °0 36°0 17 
38:0 30°6 81 0°74. 30°83 39°3 — 1Z°I 28°5 38 °3 18 
eae 28 °7 21'8 86 0°69 18°3 24.°9 — 9°8 By By 27°4 19 
40 +4, 25°3 63 I°5I _ —— _ — = = 20 
88 °4 30 °2, 79 0°82 25° 39'0 _ 2°6 24.°2 30°5 21 
43 *1 erie 86 © 60 _— —_ _— — — ae 22 
— -43°9 - 32°9 75 i °1o 23 °4 42°4 — 8°3 _ a 23 
 -86°5 26°6 73 0°99 23 -0) 33°1 ae 6°5 aa — 
ee: Sab TSE Sen bs bet ae a iss 24 
30°0 26 °1 &7 0°39 — — — — — — 25 
36 °6 28°5 78 o*8I 21°0 34°8 — 9°7 19°0a 29°4% | 26 
82°1 25 °8 80 0°63 _ _ _ — 27 
45 4, 26°8 59 1°86 — — _ _ —_ 28 
25°21 18°5 74 0°66 — _ — — — 29 
33 °8 25 ‘1 76 0°87 — a — = 
50 °2 34°8 69 1°54 26 °7 A2°2 6°1 —_ _ 30 







19 6 


16'T 
17°6 


Ha 


0°49 
0°66 
0°58 


0°58 


16°3 
13°1 


13°5 


14°2 





Vokes 








+ Some of these averages are based upon a smaller number of years than those in Columns 1 to 10. 
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Taste V.—Abstract of preceding Tables I to IV, showing the relations of frequency of — 
Still-born Births, with frequency of Deaths, and Early Deaths, and with the Rate of 
of Europe, and in certain of the United States of America, on the Average ( for the most 























































































































MARRIAGES. 
Percentage Proportion of 
CouNTRIES. Number to Early. Medium: Chee 
1,000 Eat — é 
Inhabitants. Males Females Males Females Males Females 
3 between | between 40 30 
under 25. | under 20. || 25 and 40.| 20 and 30. || and above.|and above. 
* 3% * ae 
Average of Europe— : a . _ “ & bic 
Russia excluded ............... 8°0 30°7 134 58-1 64.°9 11 °*4 21°4 
MT INICIMG Carer acenmcesce roa} 39°3 24.°O 50°3 54 °2 10°4 18°4 
1] England and Wales ............ 8°r 51°3 14°4 398 68°8 8:9 16°8 
DH SCOCANG ..c--scecseenshendeseceses 7°2 42°3 13 °4 48 *4 68°9 9°3 197°7 
Si LVeLAliCe: ccsecesccccrossecmee seers 4°83 32°6 13°5 56°9 Uh ny 10°5 14°8 
Ar] NOYWAY ......ccceceenetesonees snes 6°9 28°5 8°2 59°9 68 °I 11°6 23°97 
Bae Guwed ens curscertrcosscscascsasacen ss 6°5 233 5°6 63°5 650 12°2 29 °4 
64l Denmark kdeukserestestecsssas 4°8 20°9 6°2 67 °9 66°38 11°2 27°0 
7 | Finland.........ceecsseoseesreeeees 8°0 34°9 15 °5 52°7 62°97 11°4 21°9 
Average of N.-W. Europe 7°O 33 °4 II*o 55 °9 67°4 10°7 21°6 
Sal mrlollatid wremceceenesesestscrerecc- 8°0 26 °6 _ 60 °3 — 13°1 27°6. 
OG VBCIGINT ccsvasnassaebes os osetacars W°2 22 °6 6°4 64°1 63°4 13°3 30°2 
POH Prance \, scent estcors satesoresancas 7°8 21.°0 21° 62°7 59°6 10°3 19 °2 
11 | German Empire......... «...--- 8°4 — — —_ — — a 
12 Alsace-Lorraine ..............- “GI — 8°o — — 10°6 23°5 
1 Prissinh eet ccmeewen kee 8°6 — 10°3 — 69°7 9°6 20°O 
i4 SaxOmypcsscetenesance tee snsse---- 9°2 34°7 10'7 55 °9 40°9 9°4 18 °4 
15 OM Nrigt it qf Bete rr ee CaaSRIere 8°9 35°] II'5 57 °6 73,°6 128 14°9 
16 IBAGETL Secssucwenetesedeces bene: 8°2 16-0 5°3 72°3 69°8 aBloyi 24°9 
V7 SW urtemberpenae.cc.t-secaete- 8°3 14°4 4°2 73 °0 67°4 12°6 28 °2 
18 ABAV AL Lan Mcoitwtecseetees cence 8°4 18 °9 6°4 66 °8 64.°9 14.°3 28°7 
VOU Switzerlandicrecoses testes st ece 74 26°5 8°8 58 °4, 63°77 15°1 24°5 ae 
20 | Poland, Russian ...........-++++- 4°9 _ — = = — ee 
PAA Avatiridi \e yess cedacetectes c-teacse- 8°5 20°8 18 °I 64°9 57°3 14°3 24°6 
22 PL UNG ALY a caratas veateareattert 10°3 31°7 36-0 58°3 50°3 10°0 ee 
23 Croatia and Slavonia ......... 10°6 47 °6 46'8 39°5 36°5 12°9 16°97 
Average of Central Europe .. 8°4 26°8 14°9 ‘|| 61°4 62°4 11°38 22 °9) 
PSI OrtN Gal ica sesnanesesesese-trcass=> _— _ _ — — _ —_ 
BO at SPAlld/ “s.de. cee cepsieensstas-o<werm a UP 38°4 — — we = = 
26 J Italy ......scccsresesssseroesersseeess may 26 °0 16°9 63°1 65°8 10:9 17°3 
Bi i) Roumaniar:ccsevesescecgesscoee-css 6°5 56°2 _ = pa at 
MUSMMEGSEYVIA 7 oc denedseserodestoceeseso eos 12°4 — _ = ae = a 
BOA GTCECO wajechdesencsxatvedagaceacees? 6'1 _ — — = — 6°6 
| Average of Southern Europe 8'0 40°1 — — = fa, 23 
30 | Russia, European ..........0.-.- 9 4 68°5 58°0 94.°1 33°2 7 °4 8 ‘8 
(Eastern Europe) 
| United States of America— 
Massachusetts............0-+0+- 9°4 40 -0 18°9 50°3 65 °4 9°7 15°7 
Vermont isieccctassteosccavess. 8°4 44.°1 32°0 47 °8 51°8 1 BIG) | 16 2 
GOnneCtiettt ad. socesdes ce ctetoes: 8°3 _ 16°4 — == 10°4 18 6 
Rhode Tslanidiees.ast-csssesves- 9°7 42 °7 22, 8 46°9 60'6 10°4 16°6 
Average of above four States 8°9 423 22,°5 44 °8 60°7 10°9 16°8 


* Some of these averages are based upon a smaller 
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a 
Marriage, and Early and Late Marriages, with Frequency of Births, with I llegitumate and 
in each Country 


Increase of the Population, together with their several intermediate relations, 
part) of the Nineteen Years from 1865 to 1883. 
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BIRTHS. 


DEATHS. 
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in 100 Births, 
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Still-born. 





11* 12 Gi 14* 
Sires 25 °8 19°5 29 °3 
_ 28 °1 aieet 82°3 
1 21°4 14°9 24°9 
Not 
21 °4 i222 23 °1 
‘ recorded j 17°8 9°6 16 °5 
acs 17°2 10° 17°9 
Bey 18°9 13°2 22°2 
3°6 19°7 ney ss} 20°5 
2°9 27°0 16°5 — 
3°0 20°5 12-9 20°9 
cae 24°6 19°3 — 
4°4 22 °4 14°8 25°3 
4°5 23° 16°9 25 °8 
3°9 26° ae rs 
ak 26° 2153 29 °8 
Acar 26° PER 82°9 
At 29 28 2 _ 
4°2 21 2A 31° 
a2 26 °2 34° 
BO] aro 39° 
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2°4 
15 
1X 
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number of years than those in the other columns. 
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TasLte VI.—Summary of preceding Tables, showing the Proportion of Marriages, 
Births, and Deaths to the Population, distinguishing Deaths under One Year 
of Age, and the Rate of Natural Increase in Hurope, and in certain of the United 
States of America, on the Average (for the most part) of the Nineteen Years from 
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1865 zo 1883. 
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Deaths. 


Proportion | Under One Year. 


to 
1,000 Living 
Persons. 
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17°8 
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14°3 
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ona aE Teed 1,000 Living 
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4°8 26°4 
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8°5 38 *4 
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Taste VII.—Showing the Number and Proportion of Males and Females 
in each Country of Hurope (Turkey excepted), and of some and all of 
the United States, at the latest Census of each. 






































Population at the Latest Census. Proportion 
of 
Countries. Year. Males 
y to 100 
Males. Females. Total. Ponihles! 
Total of European countries.... — | 155,616,200 | 159,723,846 315,340,046 97 °4 
1 | England and Wales ............ 1881 | 12,639,902 13,334,537 25,974,439 94 °8 
EDV SCOLANG Usrortee hess esescch eaves coe — 1,799,475 1,936,098 3,739,579 92°9 
Oe WILCLANA ) .sconces sogssoassssscecdcaeaes _ 2,533,277 2,641,559 5,174,836 96°0 
LOW IN OF WAY ss cccsrdttovescees tsetse setnaes 1875 876,762 930,138 1,806,900 94°3 
PUES WCCETE. trcccecesesur-oessetences 1880 2,215,243 2,350,425 4,565,668 94°3 
OP DENINATIC ..cceecdtsessccseeatan see a 967,360 1,001,679 1,969,039 96°5 
oA Pinan syed clscereersbeswnnvencne <8 1,008,243 1,052,539 2,060,782 95 °3 
Total of N.-Western Europe...) — 22,040,262 23,246,975 45,287,237 94.°8 
OME ELOUMAN Ch Uc: Mecesescuesccnederecs 1879 1,983,164 2,029,529 4,012,693 97°77 
OF Below 7. cctecetesc.sesessee sees 1880 2,758,469 2,761,540 5,520,009 99°9 
BOAR YAnCOWS: .ccsctreteces ete ccoredetssas 1881 | 18,656,518 18,748,772 37,405,290 99°5 
mln German, Empireie..c...cseeees _— — — — — 
12 Alsace-Lorraine .............. 1880 770,108 796,562, 1,566,670 96°47 
13 IPEUSSIA’ sc ccetossern ce canoe teeness A 13,414,866 13,864,245 27,279,111 96°7 
14 SAXONY” .:,)Jupscasenceassesctase ss - 1,445,330 1,527,475 2,972,805 94.°6 
15 Pinyin gia! WAS... «essence <a 5 476,634 498,569 975,208 95°6 
16 IRAGENION cco ecrcotee «sce csceeehenees 5 765,310 804,944. 1,570,254 95 °I 
A] WWiirtemiberovm...7. ieee Fp 951,600 1,019,518 1,971,118 93°3 
18 IBAVaxia sh. cchecteecscccodtuoneeens sé 2,578,910 2,705,868 5,284,778 95°3 
OES witZzerlanl: cecssesescessstnatece i‘ 1,394,626 1,451,476 2,846,102 96°1 
20") Poland, Russian .......ccscacesses — —_ 2 a aa 
PUG WW ATISLTIANSS. sou cosletesa des ites seeeses 1880 | 10,819,737 11,324,507 22,144,244. 95°5 
Be Fmgary. cuwhc.csedeosce P 6,749,646 6,978,976 13,728,622 96°7 
23 Croatia and Slavonia ......... ce 953,624 960,216 1,913,480 99°3 
Total of Central Europe ...... — 63,718,182 65,472,197 129,190,379 97°3 
Seal). © OV LUGRE Jo cxcccdex ugh sacnieressys 1864. 2,005,540 2,182,870 4,188,410 96 *4. 
ADEE S PAlLitare..eesereecseavestvecosterses 1877 8,134,331 8,500,014. 16,634,345 95h 
BOP SELANY ccabas vackeubehinsdy sauascnasere 1881 | 14,265,383 14,194,245 28,459,628 100°5 
27 | Roumania (approximate) ...... 1878 2,765,000 2,611,000 5,376,000 105 °9 
POM SCT VIG, ore sesteicns consee scaseteaeeee 1880 865,422 834,850 1,700,272 103 °6 
pee MAT CRORE 5.5050 20enceevcch oodysseeneet 1879 881,080 998,695 1,679,775 113 °r 
Total of Southern Europe...... _ 28,916,756 | 29,121,674 58,038,430 99 °2 
Russia, European ...........0... 1882 | 40,941,000 41,883,000 82,824,000 97°77 


United States of America— 








White population 
Massachusetts........sseceeeee- 1881 848,977 914,805 1,763,782 92°8 
IVETMONG orccrcesseeetees: cen 3 166,312 164,906 331,218 108 °7 
WONTECHCULH ic. seheccssensess, aS 299,980 310,789 610,769 96°5 
Rhode Island ........0.s0000 ps 130,014 139,925 269,939 92°9 
” | Total of above four States ...) — 1,445,283 1,530,425 2,975,708 94.°O 
Total of all the United States.; — 25,518,820 24,636,963 50,155,783 103 °6 
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TaBLE VIII.—Comparison of Birth and Death- 
showing the Natural Rate of Incr 
America, in the whole period (most 
Five Years, 1878-79 to 1882-83. 
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Birth and Death-Rates, and Percentage Excess of Births. 


CouNTRIES. 


ease in Hurop 
ly Highteen Years 


Average of whole Period. 


na 














Periods. 
Average of Kurope— 
Russia excluded ........++0++ — 
a> —- UNCLUEM....... eee even ee os 
England and Wales .........+.. 1865-82 
Scotland .....csceerecenceerereetees 1865-83 
Treland  .........sscecseeeseeeeeneeres He 
NOrway.....ess.ceesereeeeeeeeeeeenes és 
SWEEN.....0c0secesceeeerereccresees 1865-82 
Denmark ... ......00..:seereeeeeees o 
Winilan ee cece ee-p-eceensersesemes FF 
Average of Shera a! 
FEULOPe ...-0eceeeee reese rer eee 
PLOWMANG ® sioseesethesngerssener er 1865-82 
Belgium .......sseceereeee 2 trees 1865-83 
France ......0.0.eceeceereeeee ...| 1870-82 
German Empire ........-...0-++ 1872-82 
Alsace-Lorraine ......... see - 
PYUSSIA .....cecer cose seeeeeeeee 1867-83 
SaxOny .....ecceseerercee scenes 1865-83 
Thuringia...... . ceeseseeeeee . 
Baden .....seccseerseeeeson ser ees i. 
Wirtemberg ......--.++ ...| 1865-82 
Bavaria...ccescscescssecssenees 1865-83 
Switzerland seiisaeser- 2 usoyereh 1870-83 
Poland, Russian .......-..-++esees 1865-79 
FAUISUEIA, cae oseste's kis escteciseene ance 1865-83 
HUngary ...ccsccseceseeeeererees 1865-82 
Croatia and Slavonia ......... 1874-80 
Average of Central Europe ... _ 
Portugal ...cceccseceseeeesenerseens 1860-62 
: 1865-70 
Spait..c.cesceseceeeesereneeeeeeees 1880-83 
Ttaly ......ccscceceresseeeeverereseses 1872-83 
ROUMMATIIAL aesce oss sossastoseiessees 1870-82 
SETVI ape ciarets castseticuscsescensess 1879-83 
GYEECEL coyeneeeeneohpreneneereesee: 1865-82 
Average of Southern Europe — 
Russia, Huropean .........+e00+- 1867-76 
(Eastern Europe) 
United States of America— 
Massachusetts .......1ee0e 1870-81 
WeFrMON) os seen s.aresserereene- 1872-76 
Connecticut .............. +-| 1865-81 


Rhode Island .................-| 1865-83 


Average of above four States.. a 





Births. 





35°4 
38°7 
Sr 
34° 

264 


30°8 
30°2, 





37°6 


319 
} 33°9 
26'8 
29°7 
43°60 





Deaths. 


25°8 
281 












Per- 
centage 
Excess 

of 
Births. 





Average of last 
Five Years. 


23 °5 
261 


20° 

19°8 
18°8 
16°8 
17°6 
19°2 
22 °8 


18°7 








| Dec. 


Per- 
centage 
Excess 










Difference 
between the two 
Periods. 


Rates, and of Annual Excess of the former, 
e and in certain of the United States of 
) from 1865 to 1883, and in the Last 


De- 





fey lane, 
sloolll 
os) 


° 
Io | 
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Taste [X.—Proportion of Marriages, Births, and Deaths to 1,000 Lnving 
Persons in each Division of the United Kingdom, and the Number of 
Emigrants from each as far as known in the Years 1864-84. 








































































































Marriages. Births. 

Years. 
England. Scotland. Treland. England. Scotland. Treland. 
1864. .... 8°6 72 4°9 35°4 35°6 24°2 
"65"..2 8°8 74: 5°6 35°4 35°5 25°9 
ae 8°8 7A 5°5 35°2 35°4 26°5 
ere 8°3 70 5°4 35°4 35'1 26°3 
68 .... Sp a7 51 36°8 35°3 26°97 
OO 1.8 ee ed, 6:7 5°0 34°8 — 843 26°97 
(Sake 81 | rit 53 36°2 34°6 29°9 
1871 os 8°3 | Has 5°4 35°0 34°5 28°1 
eres 8°7 75 5° s5°S 34°9 27°8 
Sas 8°8 | 7'8 4°8 a4 34°8 27°I 
"74 .. 8°5 7°6 4°6 36°0 35°6 26°6 
es. 8°4 | 74: 4°5 35°4 35°2 26°1 
Serene 8°3 | 75 REO 36°4 35°6 26°4 
Si gabe | Eg esl 7:2 4°7 36°0 35°3 26°2 
303 76 deine 1 6u 47 35°6 34°9 261 
"79... v2 «| O64 43 34.7 34:3 25°2 
18052 (Eee 6°6 3°9 34°3 33°6 24.7 
1881 .... 7°6 | 69 4°2 33°9 33°7 24°5 
B22. ih 7:0 Ama a3a9 33°3 24°1 
(oo. co (hy en 70 4°3 33°3 32°5 23°6 
84... 75 67 4°6 3375 33°4 24°0 
Average 8°1 va 4°8 35°1 34°6 25°9 

Deaths. Emigration. 

Years. 
England. Scotland. Treland. England. Scotland. Treland. 
1864. .... pee 23°6 16°5 2% 4°8 20°2 
E62 can 23% 22°3 16°7 2°9 40 18°1 
OO a ee 4 22°2 16°8 oF 3'8 18°0 
267 e 21°97 21°3 Lio 28 3°0 14°97 
OSe.e 21°8 21°2 15°8 2°6 4°6 In 2 
TES En 3 Nie ak 229 16°4 4'1 6'8 12°2 
fi0L Si 22°9 22°2 16°7 47 6°9 13°8 
TOPL el | 22 6 22°2 16°4 4°5 57 13°2 
IPSs ime tee 22°3 18°1 eer 7 14°5 
gaan ates le! 22°4 18°3 oe 6:2 16°9 
Siae 227 23°2 WS 4°9 13°8 
Viger | Pay | 23'°3 18'5 38 9°7 
P1.Gx,.%. 20°9 20°9 Nie ime aT 
TER) 200 20°6 es 2°6 pe 
foment | 21° 21°2 18°6 2°9 ae) 
fo tet 620% 20°0 19°6 4°1 8°83 
oO. 20°6 20°5 19°8 4°3 17°6 
1881 .... 18°9 19°3 17°4 6°3 15°2 
+n 19°6 19°3 194 6°1 17°5 
SMEs 19°5 20°1 19°2 6°9 21% 
84... 19°6 19°4: 17°6 5°4 15°3 
Average| 23°1 21°4 17°6 4°1 I4'0 
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TaBLE X.—Distribution of the Population of each Division of the United 
Kingdom, Franee, and the United States, at each Census at which the 
Ages were recorded. 











ENGLAND. 
Males. | Females. 
Years Total 
o—15. |1s—45.] 42 amd | ota || ois. | 15—45.] 4° amd | Total 
L841. 918"1 4 2262 85 48°9 18°0 | 23°9 9°2 Br*i 100: 
Asses Wied at Pee 89 49°0 176. *| 123°6 9°8 51'0 ~ 
GLNB OD) 27 OL 48°7 17:54 42375 10:0 Kee 36 
ir News bd ett By 9 Be 1563 9:2 48°7 18°0 | 23°1 10°2 e1°3 ” 


‘Sle 2 aloe 88 48°67 || 18°2 | 2371 10°0 ghee & Pr 





ScoTLAND. 


1841 | 18:29} 22°02] 7°74 | 48°05 || 17°73 | 24°69 9°53 | 51°95 
BL + 17795) 23°09) S18) |48'a2. 17-28 oa 34) 1026 isn4s 
761 | 18°33} 20°31} 869° | 47°34* || 17°69] 24°08} 10°89 | 52°66 
"PIA AS CLI 20421 S67S 847° a1 S08 023-28) (10-06 Nine 
°81 | 18°53 | 21°26} 838 | 48°17 |] 18°03} 23°07| 10°73 | 51°83 








IRELAND. 








1851 | 13°88] 23°23} 12°62 | 49°73 || 13°43] 23°21] 13°63 | 50°27 








FRANCE. 

100 
56 | 13°93 | 22°76] 12°90 | 49°59 || 13°53} 23°32; 18°56 | 50°41 i 
61 | 13°67 | 22°97] 13°20 | 49°84 || 13°39} 22°98| 18°79 | 50°16 . 
°66 | 13°66] 22°82] 13°52 | 50°00 || 13°31] 22°74] 18°95 | 50°00 : 
°72, | 13°73 | 22°24] 13°84 | 49°81 || 13°32] 22°59| 14°28 | 50°19 
"76 | 13°72] 22°30] 18°76 | 49°78 || 13°39] 22°43| 14°40 | so°22 * 
°81 | 13°50} 22°36] 14°02 | 49°88 || 13°24] 22°33] 14°55 | so12 - 

UNITED STATES. 
Males. Females. 
Years Total. 
o—15. |15—50.| 72M’ | gota. || 015. |15—s0, | 20 end 
1840 | 22°38) 24°53} 418 | 51°09 |} 21°34] 23°44 4°13 100 


50 | 20°82| 25-77| 465 | g1'a8*|| 20°11] 2415| 4°44 
°60 | 20°30} 26°04} 497 | 51°36* || 19°62) 24°37 4°61 
270 F'19'67 | 25°20) B88. 4 ozo O06 Nia etoo | +), G24 
*g0 | 18:87| 26-77| 6°35 | so°99 || 1828| 24°87] 5°86 





* These totals include a small percentage, varying from 0o'02 to 0'08, of 
which the ages were not specified. 





| 
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Taste XI.—Comparison of the Distribution of the Population of each 
Division of the United Kingdom, France, and the United States at the 


latest Census of each Country. 




















Males. 
Countries. 

0—15. 15—45. 45 and above. Total. 
POD IST  s ct ccscercane ons 18°2 2077 8'8 48°67 
RECOULA NICE mc,,.cid cts suas us 18°53 21°26 8:38 48°17 
PPClANG cetedintnsttnpsert 17°81 20°57 10°53 48°95 * 
I oe hell Mayen 68 Sea 13°50 22°36 14:02 49°88 

50 and 
15—50 above 
United States 18°87 poy 6°35 50°99 
Females. 
RUT LA ICL os oo sooseccceatocsas 18°2 7 10°0 Seek: 
PICOLIATIGL. octssts-ceehtarcnes: 18°08 23°07 10°73 51°83 
1 EEN 19 Bctaonly Solel 506 oa a 17:23 22.66 11°30 51°05 * 
MY PARIOG A cree etes eta 5s, 13°24 22°33 14°55 50°12 
United States 18°28 24°87 5°86 49°01 
Total. 

England oper aA 36°40 44°80 18°80 on 
BCOLIANG! (2s. a tceen.s ces 36°56 44°33 19°11 D 
“G21 Ys a Ol 35:04 43°07 21:83 r 
EE BICO ise silene nares seston 26°74, 44°69 28°57 2 
United States 37°15 50°64 12°21 ‘ 








* See note at last page. 


sa 
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Tasie XII.—Showing the difference in the Distribution of the Population as regards Sex 
and Ages in several Countries of a different character, and the Change in each between 
the Earliest and Latest Censuses in which the Ages were recorded. 


——_—— SSS 


A. Ena@uanp anp Watzs. Population increasing rapidly, 1°4 per cent. annually. 


1841. 1881. Differeneaiavaale 


Increase. Decrease. Total. 


M. F. Total. M. F. Total. 


In- De- 
M. ¥, M. F crease. | crease. 


—— | | Ef | | | | | | | 











All ages ........ 48°87 |51°13 | 100 | 48°66 | 51°34 | 100 — | o21] 0°21) — — —- 
Under 5 ........ 6°6 6°6 13°2 | 6°8 6'8 136 | O02 | oz | — | — 04 oo 

Sto 10 .....4. 6°0 6:0 12°70 | 6°0 61 71 f— |or |— |— 01 — 
Oo LD 4... 58 53 10°8 | 5°4 5°4 10° Sif ==. |.o'r | OL |. — — 
1D 20 aes: 4°9 51 10°O | 4°9 49 SSE ie a —- o°2 
IS LO 2 Men. ria 52 971 43 4°7 gof— |— | 02 | os _ O'7 
Be, BO tae: 74 | 80 | 154] 70 | 76 | 146] — | — | 04 | o4 | — 0'8 
Oss AO ose o3e te ae 57 TP2 sia’ 45'S Ir2f— | or | Ol | — = — 
"Sao aaa 3°9 41 8:0 | 4°0 4," 4, 84, 01 | 03 | — | — 0°4 — 
Se eer 20 Nak Gehl eis 31 59102 |og |— |— | O6 — 
0555, - 70 ers r°4) ) 156 310 Aas 1:8 33, O01 | oz | — | — | 08 — 
75 and above | 0°63 | 0°77 14 | 0°56 | 0°73 v3 }— | — | 0:07) o104) — ol 





B. Scorntanp. Population increasing rapidly, 1°4 per cent. annually, and emigrating. 
































All ages ........ 48°05 | 51°95 | 100 4 48°17 | 51°83 | too 012; — |— |o12z} — — 
Under 5 ........ 6°6 6°4: LO?) 679 6°8 137 | 03 | oq |— |— | O7 — 
6:t0:105. 5. 6'0 5°8 1s | “6*t 6:0 12°54} O01 | o2 | — ;— 03 — 
aOR SDE oe 55 12 | 5's 5°3 LORI Ses te) 2 ore —. 0°4 
16,20 vac 50 5°4: 10'4 | 5°I 5° tor} OL | — | — | 0% —_— 0°3 
BODO eo hesne: 4°79 53 10°0 | 4°5 4°7 TA leer be 1 OB Fo — o°8 
Bos OO woe oz 8:1 1isn 0-7 74: I4t{— | — | 05 | 07 — I°2 
BO 5, BO ia cya 5°9 11°0 | 5'0 59 TO'G eee = 0) OL lo e ae ee o'l 
BO sy OD eas cas 4°1 Ue ie ay 4°5 82102 |o4 | — | — 06 —_ 
Diss S00 cee rae) 2°9 Bezel 26 3'3 59103 | og | — | — 07 a 
OD R) ( Omer 1°3 16 20a) 174. 2:0 374) 01 | og | — | — 05 —_ 
75 and above.| 0°64 | 0°88 1°52) o'61 | 0°93 1544 — | 0o'05| 0103} — | 002] — 





C. IrE~aAnD. Population decreasing 0°6 per cent. annually, and emigrating. 


All ages ........ vee 50°83 | too ~=|[49°0 | 51° 


10 | foo — jor [017 | — — — 

Under 5 ........ 64 bl 62 *2°6 | 5°6 | 55 iri | — |— |08 |o7 ja 1°5 
B40 LO ycceset 67 6°5 137286 Gu 5'9 1z0}]— |— |06 | 0°6 — 1'2 
ROT ALG Alesse | 6°3 671 ra eal tele 5'8 Irg}]— |— |O2 | 03 = O°5 
Oy Ue 53 55 10'S bi 5"3 5'5 10o8 f}— |— |— | — ae 7 
BOs oO hase 4°6 50 96 | 4°5 4:7 921/— |— {Ol | 03 -— o"4 
VAS ASS Deane 6°9 76 Ue a ate 6°5 122)— | — {12 | 11 _ 23 
35 4, 45 wu... st 5'5 10°6 | 5°I 5°7 108 | — |joz2 |— | — | 02 By 
ADS'\,, 05 ose 3°6 3°9 ’ fasted WK 45 86 | 05 |o6 | — | — ik —_— 
DODO pp kdna: 26128 Caps Peer 3°7 zoLO7 joo | — |— | is = 
Gate tid Otsecks che ct ek chek Wildes 3 21 4°2-|-10. 12:0.) —a 2°0 — 
75 and above.| 0°56 | 0°62 432) 12°07), 4508 2°15] 0°51 |0°46 | — | — | 09 — 














% 


% 
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Taste XIL.—Showing the Distribution of the Population as regards Sex and Ages—Contd. 





D. France. Population decreasing 0'07 per cent. annually. 


















































1851. 1881. Difference in 1883. 
Increase. Decrease. Total. 
M. F, Total. M. F. Total. 7 : 2 
M. R M. F. ane creases 
fall ages ........ 49°73 | 50°27 | 100 [49°88 |5012 |100 | 015) — | — | o15} — es 
Winder 5 ........ 47 46 9°3 | 4°6 46 gz2}—]— |o1l | — pies Oo’! 
BPO LO ....<.-. 4°7 45 9°2 4 6 45 g'I oe saoas O1 —s fe O'l 
10 ” re 4°5 43 8:8 4°2 Av1 8°3 ind oe 0°3 0'2 at 0°56 
15 9 nh) Fae mae 4°4 43 8°97 4°4 43 8°7 a ae oe venn ene — 
20 4, 25 ........ a'r | 43 Sah aa | a7 91 108 | o% | — | — | oF | — 
ee 3D ......- 78 | 78 | 1561 70 | 68 | 13°38 | — | — | 08 | 10 | — 1°8 
Beet ........ 6°9 6°8 13°7 (009 OB iss eh hh | O28 63 a O°5 
OD ........ 59 58 LEVaUes 4 58 14 | — | — | O08 | — — O°3 
fy, 65 ........ 357 4:4, 81 | 4°5 46 g1 | — | oz | 08 | — 1:0 7% 
BTS vcs. Di Drimotoo DG 7 ay A ae | a ia BO OS} Ofgem | OD 
75 and above | 0°8 1:0 1S. bats || 1°32. feoas 11. 0°35 |. 0132:1 —. +1). —. da OT aes 











HE. Unitep States or AMERICA.* Population increasing by immigration 3°05 per cent. annually. 








mil-ages ......:.. 51°09 | 48°91] 100 | 50°99] 49°01] 100 — | ot10] 010, — —_ — 
finder 5......... oe) S Ow i 98 6°8 66 | 13°44 | — | — | 2°2 | 19 — 41 
oto 10........ ie Oe Taz 6°3 G2 135 ee | 1 OD 08 eas ry 
me LO. oc. ce. 6°2 Sp al te ea ay a1 mea ie a — | — | 05 | o%4 — o'9 
Beye 20) ........ med 56 | 10°9 570 Sl | 10'r | — | — | 08 | OF — 0'8 
ee OO ........ 9°3 8°8 | 18°1 9°3 9:05 1 1e"3 a or) — | — | 02 — 
ie, 40) .....:. 61 55 | 11°6 677 CBee te or OG Vo By | if — 
Mee O0) .......- 3°8 35 es 4°8 45 93 110 | ro | — | — | 20 — 
a, 00 ........ 222, 2°1 4°3 3 3°0 OAs LS 4 og) pi he — 
Mtb (0) ......., 2 1:2 2°4 2°0 18 3°38 108 | 06 | — |.—' | 14 — 
ey, 80 .......: Oo 6a he 16 1'2 0°8 0°8 BO) ie, Oost ip ee — 
“80 and above | 02 02 O'4 O'2 0-2 Og ha fet a) — am 


* The census reports of the United States previous to 1870 do not afford the means of 
grouping the ages above 20 in the same manner as in the other countries. For 1880, however, 
they are grouped in a similar manner in the next table. The above comparisons for that country 
are between the censuses of 1840 and 1880. 
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“Taste X11I.—NMarriages, Births, and Deaths in European Russia, with details correspond- 


_ ing to those in Tables II—IV, based upon an average of the Years 1867-80, received 
from M. Troinitsky, Director of the Central Committee of Statistics in the Ministry of the 
Interior, St. Petersburg. 





Average of pape 
1867-80. Extract from 
Russian Italian 

Official Table. Tables. 








Mazriaces. Number per 1,000 persons living— 


For the whole period, 1867-80............::sccscesssssetersensceseees 9°3 9°4, 
sae WEIS E LLY O, VORTEC LOOT 0 iret tentvrascasissesasspsassacearsonee 9°8 og 
» last i LOL Osean ce aetregecee sete cesta 8°7 8°7 
Percentage difference. Decrease ..........cccee ye 12°1 
Percentage of early. Males under 25 ..........csseescsessesssseeeeeseees 68°0 68°5 
Wemial es sie.) LO) tte ons cessnieatcsnnnds de esiedse 57°4 580: 
> late. Males 40 and above ..............ccccccccesseee oe rite 7°, 
Females 80 £0 So cad Lecce tiethiewee 35 3°6 
“e SD AIC DOVE ance es eta tanee it 5:2 
Total 30 SNIPRAN UE cet Re sku eetca se 8°6 88 
PP ORCONUCG OE. OL), WICO WONG bef tsdote Seccctoedans dees cues vy tlea se saseatnoe Gaaevine 18°0 18°6 
es SUECLONVS Settee Rares Siti dd MRE WING cea batt ek sete 12°5 13:0 
Brrtus. Number per 1,000 persons living— 
LOR CHO WINOIO: HOPI OU aise, Macatee. verteseeshealed arity ited buceadesesaab 48°3 49°4, 
NMS SUC VOATA I Skt versed aeaitrauhendeesnsachoesbsdeenyetsp epics 48°4 49°2 
» last MUNIN eee Cerne t oc 8s sean ure ressuges eect iad aio woes: 48°0 50°2 
Percentage difference. Decrease ..............ccccessecsseeees 0°9 mye oo 
Number born alive to one marriage contracted in the same | “ 5:3 
OR Scarce te UE Node Mets sven thie ones) asciiess arate gReea ey Uecasatebads h 5 
Number of illegitimate, i 100 births’ ..0.. fcc shecsyeconssevnstcvesaten ye 2°9 
pr still-born, in 100 births, including still-born .... Not O01 
2 ss illegitimate births ...............:004 i registered — 
Number of males born to 100 females— 
Total of births, inclusive of still-borm ..............c::cccsccesceeereesees — — 
A exclusive re OE ok AS St ne RD I 105 105 
EEO EAA OLE rc gacs ect nak res susie EC etcs enna hoses.spoace sens 104°6 106 
SLO UBET 83a VB panes Si oka. Seer lly Biel ae RRR RRS oy {8 Ca ie ORR et — 128 
Dzatus. Number per 1,000 persons living— 
PST SR EVEL OF LORE PICHIOC in teas, asics hush tsa citesdiedocetess eccans tab ticeans 3605 35°7 
RPE ALES INV Ol VOLTS rg icles can os Re esas tees soins) sveshescdsnbbhoogs 36°5 37°0 
FE last BU ate hh tos err Ua est Berea ot ae EL Se ABE 1 34°6 348 
Percentage difference. Decrease ..............0006 s+ es 5° 6°0 
Number of males to 100 females, including still-born ....... ean 105°5 105°0 
Number compared with births, on average of last five years— 
Number of births to 1,000 persons living .........ecccseeeeeees 48°0 50°2: 
A deaths SAM MON hed Mises nes'ps Siler bevaneee 34°6 348 
Proportion of deaths to 100 births oo... ce eeeeeeeee 42-2, 69 
Percentage excess of births over deaths, or natural ee LS 
Tahe Of Inbreana me ate isons scsed. oh weeny sacs. sabe bsteuoanee 3 
Percentage proportion of deaths at early ages— 
VES YeS SINS 005 1 er a ee shea Ee RHE OE) sO lee Me Se 34°2 26°7 
PPEVERE, WIPE LY GOs 0 VOANS cccsrvcistairess ta omvs seaev iss <scantendaeyeseoaqrbanevar eweres 53°9 42°3 
Percentage difference in the proportion of deaths under 
1 year between first three and last three years of recon | 9° 61 
BT Re Mac raise tysdi say cbudhiesea vane (vanish sckasengdlaniacds sa hvat¢oalsantsasexuas 
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APPENDIX B. 


Remarks wpon the Swedish Tables, Nos. XIV and XV. 


In examining and analysing the Swedish demographic tables, 
I have availed myself of the abstracts and averages published by 
the Swedish Government in 1878, with a copy of which, together 
with other valuable information, I have been furnished by 
M. EK. Sidenbladh, the Director of the Central Statistical Bureau 
of Sweden, and I have adopted the same periods, only extending 
the last from 1875 to 1883. They commence with the year 1751, 
and therefore comprise one hundred and thirty-three years. 


Marriages, Sweden. 


1°. The chief use of an average extending over so long a period 
appears to be the establishment of a standard with which to 
compare any period of years, or single year, within that period, 
and to examine the difference in the amount of changes in the 
three elements. Thus the whole period being— 


Hon marringes 2... isivscdelc 7°8 in 1,000. 
yet OCHS 5.25. scone sect eee ems a a 
99 PAOR EN Bi os: cl tattle bs aed dee 24.3 i 


the average of the first twenty years (1751-70) and of the last 
twenty-three years (1861-83) were respectively — 


1751-70. | 1861-83. 


Marriages per 1,000........ 12°8 15°4 
: ., | per cent. above ; 

ae Me ea | therseriite } 8° I ; below the average. 
eaths ae 1 9 3°6. 20°1 


While the differences between the two periods were— 


1751-70. 1861-83. 


MarTIages Pl }T,COO".-...00--.2-nee-e Sou 6°6 = 26'1 per cent. 
Births oe UG ean kee ese SO'7 =a a28 res, 
Deaths Feit acer oes its 27°6 19°4 = 30°0 ==, 


These figures show that there has been a general decrease, 
least in the births and greatest in the deaths; that the decrease in 
births did not correspond with the decrease of marriages, which 
was twice as great; and that the decrease in deaths was much 
more than twice as great as that of births (134 per cent.). 

2°. There has been a continuous decrease in the marriage and 
death-rates since 1815, but not so in the birth-rates; and the 
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following figures bring out in strong relief the disproportions 
between the marriage and the birth-rates :— 





Marriages. | Difference.| Births. | Difference.| Deaths. | Difference. 


a | SS SS | 


18 aa don 8°84: 35°2 Sere 27°6 rs 
BELO ee eee eased 8°22 7O—= | 358 16+ | 283 2°5 + 
BPRS Doce. estan neates 8°54: 39 + | 32°3 93 — | 268 53- 

DBE GAD. i cccenecscurvecests 7 90 7 hy eectan 5 8 Ee 235 + 23°4: Pe Ines 
BOI S6Ors. 2S Sissy 3s 7°45 Sitios liawalo 3490 21°2 90 — 

‘Tht Mee 31°2 4:0 — 19°4 8. 





3°. In connection with the above observations it may be pointed 
out that the proportions of the sexes had changed considerably 
during the above period— 


In 1751 there were 447°1 males to 52°9 females. 
39 "83 39 48°5 9 51°5 99 


and that since 1815, while the marriage-rate has been continuously 
decreasing, the number of children born alive to a marriage has 
increased, especially during the last twenty-three years, while there 
was an exceptional decrease in that number during the single period 
in which there was an increase in the proportion of marriages, viz. :— 





Children 
Marriage-Rate. Difference. Born Alive Difference. 
to a Marriage. 




















7 ES IES (1 apelin, Geter. 8°84 ond 4:0 8 
REP OOD. shel aie, veces 8°22 7O— 39 25 — 
§ IO LAL ssaiconds tivveincytens 8°54: 39 + 3°8 25 

BS EG A tess sac sdeecon sxe 7°90 77 — 4:2 105 + 
PaY GOA ee ee 745 56 — 42 Nil 
(GI=83 eee. : 6°62 11'l — 4:4, 2°83. + 





4°. The highest number of children born to a marriage was in 
1869, viz., 5°4, the lowest in 1791, viz., 3:0. 

5°. The highest and lowest marriage-rates in single years have 
been— 


Highest, Lowest. 
POE see kee 120 1 ECR TOS Rea eee Cee 61 
AL: es, No creat POM adie) SA eM, on eee 6°1 
SLO Ay rectoertccedenrar sess 10°8 : 
path tether ae yeh ih Me Re nf 0) Bs 3 55 
TO se 9°9 BD sessecssereeenseeseessessees 5°6 
BOS  coeat cease tiene 9°9 AYU OR Bec fal ie, Maas 6°0 


It will be observed that the highest years have come in pairs ; 
the lowest, with a single exception, have been within the last 
twenty years, and next to them come the last six years of the 
series, 1878-83. 
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The Swedish tables up to 1775 furnish separately for each 
group of years the proportion of males and females marrying to 
the population of each sex. The figures show a greater decrease 
among the former between the first and last group, viz., from 18°7 
to 13°8, or 26°2 per cent., against 16°8 to 13°0, or 22°6 among - 
females. 

Births, Sweden. 


1°. The average of the whole period was 33°4. The averages 
of each group of years with the percentage decrease, and a com- 
parison with marriages and deaths, have already been shown. 

2°. The Swedish tables up to 1875 show the proportion to 1,000 
in the two sexes separately, and that while between the two 
extreme periods the proportion of males has decreased from 7474 
to 64°2, or 13°7 per cent., that of females has decreased from 66°9 
to 60°5, or 9°6 per cent., resulting in the increased proportion of 
1°4 in the male population already noticed. 

3°. The five highest and lowest single years occurred, the 
former, with one exception, at the commencement of the period, 
and the latter within the present century, and three of them con- 
secutively. The highest year, 39°4, in 1751, was 18°0 above the 
average; the lowest, 26°6, in 1809, was 20°0 belowit. The mean 
of the two extreme years, 33°0 differed but 1:2 per cent. from the 
average of the one hundred and thirty-three, which was 33°4, 
coinciding remarkably with the observation made in the note at 
p: 015. It is by such observations that we may hope to arrive at 
constants or “laws,” in this as in other branches of natural science. 

4°. The years following the very high and very low years of 
marriage-rates above noticed have all exhibited a corresponding 
increase or decrease of birth-rates, and have all within a very 
short period shown a reaction, thus :— 



































High Years. Marriages. Births. High Years. Marriages. Births. 
TOO coisas tek 8°4, 30°9 81 30°4 
£0 Lee ecar ae 116 33°2 : 7°8 26°6 
BD Li cede are 10‘! 37°2 on ae 
me saree catanrees go 348 9°2 33:9 
te Whar aL eee 8°2 34-1 4°8 29:9 
MDD" Perentactveenser 7°6 32°'3 75 31°4 
Low Years. Marriages. Births. Low Years. Marriages. Births. 
ASSO ae es 32'°0 LSGG Gerster: 6°97 32°9 
EY fh Widen Me 6'9 31:0 ROTI eee ae 671 pet 

? 4 A 4 tte Raton Eile eh 8 55 27°5 
ao Co eeecescerscoes 61 29 5 69 RR A ee 5°6 23'3 
BD sercsseeneeseee 6°8 29°6 MO iP did eos 6'0 28°7 
ie Eapeenes Aer es ype 316 oY Ligeti 6°5 30°3 
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It must be remarked, however, that since 1868-70 the birth- 
rate has never returned to the point at which it stood before 1867. 

5°. The Swedish tables to 1875 contain interesting information 
as to the ages of the mothers throughout the whole period, 
distinguishing for the last five years, 1871-75, the mothers of 
legitimate and illegitimate children. I have thrown these into one 
table :— 


Total Number per 1,000 Births. | Number per 1,000 Births, 1871-75. 





























Ages. 
1791-1815. 1861-75. Legitimate. Illegitimate, 
WE 2) eee B eyes nanendnes oss a 13 9 54: 
eR cern seduanlsoa evaluat 156 133 115 321 
vs TSE OD nce ee oe 258 242 235 297 
BA BOE Schenk ssaeahachidonss: 260 259 2.66 177 
ROH OMA) Qiiticbys on vecs}snvtemnss 190 216 228 98 
See HER ces Coan asetedues 93 119 128 41 
AB—50 oo.eeessssesesteeneees 18 17 19 4 


Has the increased age of the mothers anything to do with the 
increased proportion of males in the population already noticed ? 
The returns do not distinguish the proportion of the sexes among 
the legitimate and illegitimate children. The difference in the ages 
of the mothers is very great. 


Deaths, Sweden. 


1°. The averages for the whole period and for the several 
groups of years, compared with those of marriages and births, 
have been already shown. 

2°. There has been a large decrease during the present century 
in the deaths of both sexes, with a slight preponderance in favour 
of females. Under this head, as well as most others, the second 
period, 1771-90, was exceptional. Comparing 1751-70 with 1861-75, 
the decrease among men was 28'9 per cent., among females, 29°1, 
thus contributing, though in a slight degree, to the increased 
proportion of males in the population already noticed. 

3°. The highest and lowest individual years have, like marriages 
and births, generally come in pairs together. The highest were all 
in the last century; the lowest within the last fifteen years :— 


Highest. Lowest. 

L7GR cape ents. arson Boee tera) Wiig cater rs Rak See L752 
72 reac tgsereceates 37°6 SE tet ee eRe 18°3 
BS it EGY re 53°6 AF oa PG ee ie ye 
Chall 2 Upiraae ere anerteir ns Ar 33°9 LES Zit. seatioaipoteates ences sy he 
ENE Bride secret .wioahesones 39°0 so HUE Weems & 2 ie SAR in 3 


The highest year is 120 per cent. above the average of 24°3; 
the lowest is 29'2 below it. 
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4°, A heavy death-rate for one or more years preceded each of 
the occasions of an abnormal marriage and accompanying abnormal 
birth-rate :— 











Deaths. Marriages. Births. 

L7OB Shah age h ae 32°4 e — 
Bat Sui a vony Fe ei aa — 9:9 34°3 
MURA Es en ree — ; 9°9 36°5 
UW gs ie haroitna tigate Pia 6 eee) 8:0 Behe 
OU pect nce ON 29°4 8°4 30°9 
7) scetls eet DU, dette) — 11°0 23°2 
202 everson sienepentndsn — 101 372 
25s See ees AUR & — 9:0 34°8 
1808. eee raion ta emee 33°9 81 30°4 
? 091 Sense eae 39°0 78 26°6 
ARO is |. > ees RN a — 10°8 33°1 
Lester a aetna ee _ L057 35°9 
DEES. TOR 2 Aran, — 9°2 33°9 





5°. The Table XIV furnishes, in the columns of the proportion 
of deaths from certain epidemic diseases, an indication of the 
causes of excessive mortality in certain years, and the character of 
the harvest, also shown in the same table, will often point to the 
origin of those epidemics. 


Growth of the Population. 


6°. A glance at the column of excess of births over deaths will 
show the difference in the amount and steadiness of increase 
within the last forty years. 


In 1751-90 annual average 7°49 


ROT TSAO Ay hae 8-11 
», 1841-83 ys “11°28 
7°. The highest increase in any one year took place in— 
DT OTR. Meet cctens 19 per cent. above the deaths. 
TE GORFRes ee 16°8 3 
Coe tee Senora 16'0 ~ 
EAN ee AERO IF 16'0 f 
3) OER eyeiier 14°4 7 


The lowest in the only five years in which the deaths exceeded the 
births, viz. :— 


ASOD! cscsesnecetescnir! 2°8 per cent. below the deaths. 
BS eras eae ee 3°4 . 
OO cist aed tee. 12°4 % 

1972 ee 8:8 7 
Dee eee 24°2, - 


8°. The last column shows the annual increase or decrease of 
the population, including changes by emigration and immigration. 


a eee ee eee, ee a ee 
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I have reserved to the close an examination of the differences 
in the fluctuations of the three elements. The Swedish tables 
confirm Quetelet’s statement, but require a modification, and they 
show how much less births fluctuate than either marriages or 
deaths. There is great instability in all the elements. The births 
and deaths rarely remained on the rise or fall more than two years 
at atime. The number, out of one hundred and thirty-four years, 
that each remained either on the rise or fall was as follows :— 


Number of Occasions. 














Marriages. Births. Deaths. 

Number of bY ee 

A cori ave) |e Rice: Fall 
No change 5 5 
BY CBE uevetiincds 20 14 19 
BVEBTS 0. vsoves-% 10 10 5 
1 Se els Re Rae 4. 8 6 
oN ah ae 1 2 4 
1 DEN e eee 1 — — 
6 1 — _ 





a | ef | CT | 








This shows the oscillations from one scale to the other; the 
number of years that each element remained in the same scale; 
and here marriages showed much more stability than either deaths 
or births. On thirty-five occasions they remained in the same 
scale for three or more years, while deaths remained in it only 
twenty times, and births fourteen. But the oscillations within 
those periods of rise and fall may have been, and were, greater 
in the marriages than in either deaths or births. Out of one 
hundred and thirty-three years, the fluctuations of each were :— 

















Marriages. Births. Deaths. 
Uy TE ae aber none, Oe crate eet 87 105 ae 
Sercaheds deatuersetaatrneadaste at 15 10 50 
mbave LO per cent. | oes. 31 18 6 
133 133 133 


Marriages therefore appear to be more stable in sequences of 
years, and to vary more in the amount of their fluctuations, which 
scarcely leads to the inference which Quetelet drew frcm the 
information before him. Further evidence on this point has been 
furnished in the note at p. d1o. 

VOL. XLVII. PART IY. 2R 
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TABLE XIV.—Showing the Annual Marriage, Birth, and Death-Rates in Sweden ; also the 
Quality of the Harvest ; the Proportion of Deaths from Small Pox and other Diseases ; 
Recorded Number of the Population from 1749 to 1883. 









Quality of the Harvest :— o = Failure. 111 = Slender. 
1 = Almost total failure. Iv = Poor. 
11 = Scanty. v = Under average. 





Quality Marriages. Births. Deaths. Annual Increase or Decrease 
of Harvest. 














The lens 
Years. + and — Number | Number | Number | Number : Births. 
pre nes fe vie ae one kane eer ayaa Children Born Alive. 
Good and Bad] Persons | Persons Con- * | Persons 
Years. Living. Living. tracted. living. | Increase. | Decrease. | Increase. | Decrease. 
Num|ber in 1749 | 75,046 | 59,483 49,516 
1749... II 8°6 34°3 28°6 — — — — 
BDO Ix + 9°3 37°0 27°0 0-7 — 2°7 —— 
hay Ee VI 9°4 39°4 26°4 O1 — 2°4 — 
Aion i 9°4 36°4 27°6 nil _- mo bye 
53.... IxX + 8°9 36°8 24°2 “ O's 0-4 — 
5A... VI 9°6 37°9 26°6 0-7 — a Ke) — 
75D... me 9°3 38°0 27° — 03 01 - 
OOze: I - 86 36°6 28°0 — O'7 — "4 
Die Pte 81 20° 29°9 — O's — 3°5 
68... VI 8:2 33°8 32°4 O01 — 0-7 oP 
ee IX + oo 34°3 le 17 — 05 — 
cGOr,.: VI 9:9 36°5 24°8 nil — 2°2 — 
1761.... II 9°6 35°1 25°8 — O'"4 _ 1°4 
62... o - Oa 35°6 axe — O's 0°5 — 
"63.2. I - 8°7 35°4 2302 — O'74 — o°2 
64... » 7 88 35°1 27°4 O:1 ~- _ 0°3 
ZOD ses VI 8:2 33°8 27°8 _ copy} a 13 
66... i. 8°3 34°1 25°2 O-1 — 03 = 
67... 4 8'°3 259 eA) nil — 16 — 
68....! IxX + 8:5 33°9 2773 0-2 a — 1°8 
P6020 » + 8:2 33°4 ey — o%3 -— 0'5 
nO as VI 8:2 33:3 Gi — nil a ol 
yg ee o - 78 BeAr 27°9 — o'4 _ o°8 
ene I - 6:9 28°8 Bab — 0°9 ae 37 
YBa VI 78 26°4 53°6 0-9 — — 2°4 
ve We at 8'8 34°3 a2" 4 10 — 79 = 
iy Oe I - 9°5 35°4 24°9 0-7 — 11 
T6a8 VI 9°0 33°% 22°6 — O's — 2,°3 
eRe Ix 91 33°2 24°9 O01 — Or1 
Uses, VI OL 35°0 26°6 nil — 18 = 
Ard ae IX + Sy 36°9 28°65 — 0°4 Eg a 
BONG Io 85 36°0 257 — o°2 —— o"9 
1781... — 78 2908 2856 = O°7 i 2°5 
°82h.2 a ped 77 Sait Pie Re) — o'! — 1°4 
ASS ee 8:0 30°3 28°1 0°3 — — 1°8 
84... VI 75 ekg 25°77 _ O's 1:2 ae 
peices TOs 7°38 304 28°3 0'3 — oe or! 
siekcne VI 8:0 3570 26°0 0°2 — 16 oa 
TOL: Pa as 8:0 31°97 24°1 nil — re 1°3 
T8820 ELT ae (pe 34°3 20°4 — orl 2°6 ar 
"89... VI 8:0 724. 32'2 O-1 — = 19 
pe ae EX Act 8°4 30°9 29°4 0'4: — 6°5 = 

















* See note, | 
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Proportion of Births to Marriages; the Annual Increase or Decrease of each Rate; the 
the Excess of Births over Deaths, and the Annual Rate of Increase (or Decrease) in the 


vi = Average. 
yit = Above average. Ix = Abundant. 
vil = Good. 


of each Rate. 


[eS] | | ROHS [eee] Ny) Gor | Eero; op NaH |] MeL eT] | | 
© 0 O O-~1 owe! al 6a a Fan! wp! S6bS6 nod! ew! ww 





p. 592. 


Increase. 


Percentage Proportion 


out of Deaths from all causes 
ascribed to 
certain Zymotic Diseases. 


Deaths. 


From Small Pox 
Decrease. and Measles.* 





9°0 
13°0 
12°0 
21°0 
18°0 
140 

9:0 
15:0 
18°0 
12:0 

8'0 


12°0 
16:0 
18°0 


8:0 


19°0 
10°0 


75 
11°5 
From 
small pox 
alone 
3°'5 
12:0 
25°5 
70 
3:0 
4:0 
6'5 
19°5 





From Typhus and 
Typhoid Fevers. 


Sa 





8°O 
70 


8'0 
iteMe) 
9°90 
I1‘O 


10°0 
13‘0 
14°0 
11'O 
I1'O 
foe) 


10°5 
17°0 
19°O 
UO 
ineKe) 
te} 

9°0 

8°0 

75 

8'0 

9°0 
10°0 
Il‘O 
12°5 
10'S 
20°0 
18°0 





aN 


An 





Rate of 
Natural Increase 
of the 
Population. 
(Excess of 
Births 
over Deaths 
per I,000.) 





5-7 
10°0 
13-0 
8-8 
12°5 
11°3 
10°3 
8°6 
32 
14 
8-0 
jakys 
9°3 
44 
2-3 
77 
6-0 
8-9 
19-0 
66 
61 
71 
4:6 
— 88 
— 272 
+ 11y 
10°5 
10°6 
8:3 
8-4 
8-4 
14°3 





Percentage 
Annual Increase 
of the 
Number 
of the 
Population. 


(oo 
0°97 
L297 
0°75 
ick? 
0°99 
0°89 
O42 
o'18 
= Ok a 
+ 0°50 
0°87 
1°25 
Or7 i 
0°49 
O73 
0°55 
0°85 
0°80 
0°47 
0°42 
OT 7 
O52 
sede 2 6, 
— 2°60 
* 11°29 
I°Is 
I‘ol 
0°78 
0°78 
0°79 
1°37 
©'69 
0°38 
Ors 
o'c8 
O°21 
0°29 
0°36 
a Be 
i 
— 0°26 











Years. 


1749 


1751 
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TasLe XIV.—Showing the Annual Marriage, 


























Quality Marriages. Births. Deaths. Annual Increase or Decrease 
of Harvest. 
The aes 
Years. + and — Number | Number | Number | Number : Births. 
maa AES SPIE tom LO: smal des tO, ay 0.00 ig kB. parece dt Children Born Alive. 
Good and Bad| Persons Persons Con- Persons 
Years. Living. Living. tracted. Living. } Increase. | Decrease. | Increase. | Decrease. 
27915.) °. -viIE +4" 11-0 32% 3°0 25°8 2°6 — —- ie 
PER VI 1071 6732 3°7 24°1 — o°9 4:0 — 
°93..... “VIII + 9:0 34°8 3°9 2.4.4. — I'l — 2°4 
9A... ag 8°2 34°1 41 220, — o°8 — OF 
295.5%. yy 76 5.298 4°2 28°0 — 06 — 1°8 
°06.... VI 8°6 34°6 40 24°7 1:0 — 2°3 — 
197 4 8°4: 34°6 41 23°8 — o°2 nil — 
13 0 fe Be I- 8°3 34°1 4°1 sit — Ov! — O°5 
AE i » 7 7°, ys 4:4, me? - o'9 — 2°0 
1800.... ih 75 28°6 3°9 314 O01 Se? = 3°5 
Reyes. VI 7 30°0 41 26°1 —— Or 1°4 — 
1023... e 78 31°8 4:1 237 0°5 — 18 — 
03... VIII + 8°2 31°4 38 23°97 04 — — O74 
04... VI‘ 81 31°9 4:0 24°8 i O'l 0°5 — 
509,.., IV 8°4: 31°8 3°8 23°4 03 == a oe 
06... VI 8:0 30°8 3°8 iy Ma — o°4 — 1 exe) 
107 23 Vv 8:2 2003 3°8 25°6 0°2 ot: 05 — 
08... IV 81 30°4 3°7 33°9 — Ol — 0°9 
709... VIII + 7-8 26°6 3°4 39°0 a o°3 — 3°8 
PLO... Leb LOS uk 31 31°8 3'0 — 6°5 — 
13117. III 10°7 35°7 3°3 29°O — O°! 2°6 — 
ee II — 9:2 33°9 3°7 30°4 — 38 — 1°8 
Elo v 78 29°9 3°8 24°65 — 1°4 — f) 
ede VII 75 314 41 2571 — 0°3 15 ms 
°15....] VIII + 9°6 3571 3°6 23°65 271 — 3°7 a 
CLO ae II — 9°3 35°6 3°8 2279 — 0°3 0°5 
a lege? v 8:3 33°5 4:0 24°3 — 1° — 2°1 
Pleo III 8°5 34°0 4°0 24°4 0°2 a 0°5 ore 
se! VII 81 3301 4°]. 24°4 — O'4 _ 0°9 
c20 i: ix. + 8:4 2301 39 | 24°5 0°3 — a nil 
182152. VII 88 35°6 4:0 25°6 0°4: = 2°5 - 
one Vv 9°3 36°1 3°9 22°6 05 —= 0°5 rae 
228 is VIII + 9:0 a 702 41 AGES — 073 uA aoa 
4G. » + 88 34°8 3°9 20°8 — o°2 — 24 
TD... VI 8°6 36°7 4:2 20°97 — o°2 19 a 
bei. I — 81 350 43 22°6 — O's — 1°6 
poles VIII + 72 31'4 4°3 22'T — o°9 = 3f 
Preiae ones ie) S258 4°3 26°97 0-7 =e 21 Bae 
P29 VI ro 35'0 4:4, 29°0 nil 15 ee 
30... v 77 3301 4:3 24°1 ~— ° a 1°9 
1831.... IV 69 30°6 4:4, 26'0 — 0°8 Os 2°5 
732...) WIT + 72 31°0 43 aaa 0°3 — 0°4 rer 
esoad VI 78 34°3 44, 21°7 0°6 — 0°3 or 
34... Vi 8:0 33°9 42 Ay | 0-2 — ae Oget) 
735 L. VII 75 32°9 4:4, 18°6 — O°5 see Tome! | 
36... VI 72 32°0 4:4, 20°0 — 03 — o"9 
Dips IV 6°9 31° 45 246 — 0°3 my 1°0 
hate VII 61 29°5 48 24°T — o°8 a 1°5 
Oost VI 68 29°6 4°4 23°6 0-7 —- O-1 ey | 
40... VII 7:2 31°6 474, 20°4 0-4 — 2°0 <3 
, * See af 








% 


| Birth, and Death-Rates, &c., in Sweden—Contd. | 
pe SS SS SS ST 
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Percentage Proportion 
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: Rate o Perc g 
: _ oie Shia Rae ke ne N ag . Tnerease laereicus 
Deaths. certain Zymotic Diseases. eben ot ees Years 
bran Bertie ; owes, 
Increase. Decrease. a Mybooh Fevers pees) pe i 
= 3°6 7-4, + 0'9 1791 
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Taste XV.—Population of Sweden, and various Statistical Results 
relating thereto, in each Year from 1854 to 1884, being a continuation 
of a Table published by Mr. Frederick Hendriks in the JOURNAL OF 
THE STATISTICAL SocireTY oF Lonpon, vol. xxv, part 2, June, 1862, 
138 pp. e¢ seq. 





suelity : Children 


ulation. arriages. i 
Years ~ elas Pop M g Boma tee Deaths 
1854... Sand 3,608,124 27,585 120,107 70,846 
‘BOl.. VII 3,641,011 27,253 116.072 77,734 
56... Vv 3,672,988 27,221 115,082 79,618 
ype VI 3,687,601 28,531 119,349 101,491 
58... VII 35734,240 30,092 129,039 80,498 
759... VI 284,735 31,125 131,605 75,720 
’60.... VI 3,859,728 29,839 133,102 67,502 
1861...) Iv and v 3,917,339 28,272 126,634 71,829 
*62.5: VII 3,965,899 27,825 131,584 84,350 
632%. VI 4,022,564 29,013 134,279 77,227 
64... VII 4,070,061 28,248 136,004 81,937 
65... Vv o 7) Amiga 28,944 134,281 79,216 
"6645. VI 4,160,677 27,797 136,989 82,666 
4 SF baer III 4,195,681 25,440 128,832 82,072 
68... 7 4;173,080 22,833 114,955 87,807 
69... VII 4,158,757 23,5038 114,694 92,775 
arf on VIII 4,168,525 25,072 119,838 82,449 
1S7ie. n 4,204,177 27,187 1273333 72,046 
Ary ee VI 45250412 29,470 126,983 68,802 
pp hee VII 4,297,972 31,257 131,643 73,525 
he he VI 45,341,559 31,422 133,249 87,760 
wii . 4,383,291 30,762 135,958 88,439 
27 Gx3 V 4,429,713 31,184 135,890 86,334 
Ch hie “3 4,484,542 30,674 138,476 83,175 
TS VII 4,531,863 29,151 134,464 81,418 
198, VI 4,578,901 28,635 139,043 TT AOe 
BO ne VII 4,565,668 28,919 134,262 82,753 
1881.... Vv 4,572,245 _ 28,301 132,804 80,800 
B25. VII 4,579,115 28,967 134,300 79,406 
’83.....| Vand VI 4,603,595 | ° 29,449 132,875 79,487 
’84....) VII and VIII] 4,644,448 (Returns | not yet arran|ged.) 





Noves on preceding TABLE, No. XIV. 





* It is stated that one-third of the deaths in this column down to the year _ 
1774 were caused by measles. 

+ In these are included small pox, measles, scarlatina, diphtheria, croup, 
hooping-cough, typhoid and intermittent fevers, dysentery, cholera, diarrhea, 
mumps, scurvy, ergotism, and puerperal fever. 

Norrt—tThe population increased between 1748 and 1883 (135 years) as 
follows :— 

From males........ 813,002 to 2,230,782 
jy. females <2/79923 486 (4, (2,372,833 





Motel iicser 1,736,482 4,603,595 
Increase per cent. 
Total. Annual. 
Males i. ancccctasvecsss- 174 1°29 
Females ..............+ 16% 116 
otalecudss. 165 raz 
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PROCEEDINGS on the 17th NovumpeEr, 1885. 


Dr. Movat expressed the pleasure he experienced in proposing a 
cordial vote of thanks to the President for his able and exhaustive 
address on a subject of the greatest interest and importance in the 
international relations of statistics. He also dwelt upon the 
exceptional care and attention bestowed by the President on the 
organisation and conduct of the Statistical Jubilee, and on its 
eminently successful issue, which was in a very great measure due 
to the good fortune of the Society in possessing so exceptionally 
earnest, capable, and practical a chief at so important an epoch in 
its history. The applause which greeted the address lightened the 
task which Dr. Mouat had undertaken, and but few words were 
needed from him to recommend it, the more so as it was not the 
practice of the Society to discuss presidential addresses. In the 
present instance this was to be regretted, as the address dealt with 
a comparatively new kind of statistical science—demography—and 
was full of facts and figures well suited for consideration and 
discussion. It would however amply repay careful study in the 
‘closet, when all the figures and facts could be considered in greater 
detail than was possible in the necessarily brief abstract presented 
to the opening meeting of a fresh session of its active life. 

Dr. Mouat concluded by submitting the proposal to the Society. 


Mr. Freperick Hunpriks, in seconding the motion, said it was 
very gratifying to have heard so admirable an address by a gentle- 
man who dealt with the very large subjects on which the paper 
was based, not with the narrowness of a specialist, but from a 
large and statesmanlike point of view. He was sure when they 
came to study it they would find it interesting, not only to the 
actuary and statist, but also to other men of science and economists. 
It presented facts in the most convenient and intelligible form, 
and, if it were in order to discuss it, he was sure they would have 
none but words of commendation for the great industry and clear- 
ness with which their respected President had brought the facts 
before them. He might perhaps be allowed to say a few words 
with regard to one point to which the President had adverted, 
namely, the bequest of their late lamented colleague and President, 
Dr. Guy. He had the authority of the late Dr. Guy’s family 
for confirming that statement as to a very munificent bequest, 
amounting to some thousands of pounds, and which would ultimately 
come into the possession of the Society, having been devised by 
Dr. Guy, subject to the life of his widow, but with accumula- 
tions of interest upon by far the larger part of it,and under the 
care of trustees until the decease of that lady. It must be very 
gratifying to their esteemed President to look back upon the many 
circumstances that had occurred during the past year marking the 
growth of public sympathy with the objects of the Society. In 
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the first place, there was the large sum placed at their disposal 
for promoting a conference on the subject of capital and labour, 
and especially of the remuneration of labour. Then came the 
Jubilee Meeting, and the amount of public sympathy shown on 
that occasion towards the Society must have been most gratifying 
to the President, as it was to all the members of the Council and 
the Fellows of the Society. Then they had seen that, as Dr. Guy 
thought of them in life, so he determined that his warm interest, 
in their welfare as a Society should be shown even after the 
termination of that life. The fact that all these circumstances 
should have occurred as marks of public sympathy in the objects 
and investigations of the Statistical Society, must have been most 
agreeable to their President during this year of his holding office, 
and he was sure that the members would all unite in according to 
him their hearty thanks for his excellent address. 
The resolution was carried by acclamation. 


The PRESIDENT, in responding, said he could assure the members 
of his continued interest in the welfare and advance of the Society. 
He hoped that the jubilee year would not be an unfruitful one. 
It had already created one very important kindred society, the 
International Institute, and he had no doubt that each would help 
the other to promote the study of and acquaintance with statistical 
knowledge. 
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‘** Kconomic Science and Sratistics.” The Appress of the PRESIDENT’ 
of Section F of the British Assoctation, at the Firry-Firra 
Mzstine, held at ABERDEEN, in SepTeMBER, 1885. By PRorgssor 
Henry Stpewrex, M.A., Lrrr. D. 


I uave chosen for the subject of the discourse, which by custom 
has to be delivered from the chair that I am called upon to occupy, 
the scope and method of economic science, and its relation to 
other departments of what is vaguely called “‘social science.” If 
the abstract and academic nature of the subject, together with my 
own deficiencies as an expositor, should render my remarks less: 
interesting to the audience than they have a right to expect, I 
trust that they will give me what indulgence they can; but, above 
all, that they will not anticipate a corresponding remoteness from 
concrete fact in the discussions that are to follow. I see from the 
records of the Association that it has been the custom in this. 
department—and it seems to me a good custom—to give to the 
annual addresses of the presidents the variety that naturally 
results when each speaker in turn applies himself unreservedly to 
that aspect of our complex and many sided inquiry which his: 
special studies and opportunities have best qualified him to treat; 
and as my own connection with economic science has been in the 
way of studying, criticising, and developing theories, rather than 
collecting and systematising facts, I have thought that I should at. 
any rate have a greater chance of making a useful contribution to 
our discussions if I allowed myself to deal with the subject from 
the point of view that is most familiar to me. 

I have the less scruple in adopting this course because I do not 
think that any who may listen to my remarks are likely to charge 
me with overrating the value of abstract reasoning on economic: 
subjects, or regarding it as a substitute for an accurate and 
thorough investigation of facts instead of an indispensable instru- 
ment of such investigation. There is indeed a kind of political 
economy which flourishes in proud independence of facts, and 
undertakes to settle all practical problems of governmental 
interference or private philanthropy by simple deduction from one 
or two general assumptions—of which the chief is the assumption 
of the universally beneficent and harmonious operation of self- 
interest well let alone. This kind of political economy is. 
sometimes called “orthodox,” though it has the characteristic 
unusual in orthodox doctrines of being repudiated by the majority 
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of accredited teachers of the subject. But whether orthodox or 
not, I must be allowed to disclaim all connection with it; the more 
completely this survival of the a@ priori politics of the eighteenth 
century can be banished to the remotest available planet, the better 
it will be, in my opinion, for the progress of economic science. 
Since, however, this kind of political economy is still somewhat 
current in the market place, since the language of newspapers and 
public speakers still keeps up the impression that the professor of 
political economy is continually laying down laws which practical 
people are continually violating, it seems worth while to try to 
make clear the relation between the economic science which we 
are concerned to study and the principles of governmental. 
interference—or rather non interference—which are thought to 
have been of late so persistently and in some cases so successfully 
outraged. 

It must be admitted at once that there is considerable excuse 
for the popular misapprehension just mentioned; since for more 
than a century the general interest taken in the analysis of the 
phenomena of industry has been mainly due to the connection of 
this analysis with a political movement towards greater industrial 
freedom. No researches into the historical development of economic 
studies before Adam Smith can displace the great Scotchman from 
his position as the founder of modern political economy considered 
as an independent science, with a well marked field of investiga- 
tion and a definite and peculiar method of reasoning. And no 
doubt the element of Adam Smith’s treatise which makes the 
most impression on the ordinary reader is his forcible advocacy of 
the “system of natural liberty;” his exposition of the natural 
“division of labour”——tending, if left alone, to become an inter- 
national division of employments—as the main cause of the 
“universal opulence”’ of ‘‘ well governed” societies; and of the 
manner in which, in this distribution of employments, individual 
capitalists seeking their own advantage are led “by an invisible 
hand” to ‘prefer that employment of their capital which is most 
“* advantageous to society.” 

At the same time Adam Smith was too cool and two shrewd an 
observer of facts to be carried, even by the force and persuasive- 
ness of his own arguments, into a sweeping and unqualified 
assertion of the universality of the tendency that he describes. 
His advocacy of natural liberty in no way blinds him to the 
perpetual and complex opposition and conflict of economic interests 
involved in the unfettered efforts of individuals to get rich. He 
even goes the length of saying that “the interest of the dealers 
“in any particular branch of trade or manufacture is always in 
“some respects different from, and even opposite to, that of the 
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“‘ public.” To take a particular case, he is decidedly of opinion that 
the natural liberty of bankers to issue notes may reasonably be 
restrained by the laws of the freest governments. He is quite 
aware, again, that the absence of governmental interference does 
not necessarily imply a state of free competition, since the self- 
interest of individuals may lead them, on the contrary, to restrict 
competition by ‘voluntary associations and agreements.” He 
does not doubt that governments, central or local, may find 
various ways of employing wealth—of which elementary education 
is one of the most important—which will be even economically 
advantageous to society, though they could not be remuneratively 
undertaken by individual capitalists. In short, however fascinating 
the picture that Adam Smith presents to us of the continual and 
complex play of individual interests constituting and regulating 
the vast fabric of social industry, the summary conclusion drawn 
by some of his disciples that the social production of wealth will 
always be best promoted by leaving it altogether alone, that the 
only petition which industry should make to Government is the 
petition of Diogenes to Alexander that he would cease to stand 
between him and the sunshine, and that statesmen are therefore 
relieved of the necessity of examining carefully the grounds for 
industrial intervention in any particular case—this comfortable 
and labour-saving conclusion finds no support in a fair survey of 
Adam Smith’s reasonings, though it has been no doubt encouraged 
by some of his phrases. To attribute to him a dogmatic theory 
of the natural right of the individual to absolute industrial 
independence—as some recent German writers are disposed to 
do*—is to construct the history of economic doctrines from one’s 
inner consciousness. 

It is true, as I have said, that among Adam Smith’s disciples 
there were not a few who rushed to the sweeping generalisations 
that the master had avoided. In England, in particular, the 
influence of the more abstract and purely deductive method of 
Ricardo tended in this direction. It was natural, again, that in 
the heat of a political movement absolute and unqualified state- 
ments of principle should come into vogue, since the ease and 
simplicity with which they can be enunciated and apprehended 
makes them more effective instruments of popular agitation : hence 
it is not surprising to find the anti-corn-law petitions declaring the 
“inalienable right of every man freely to exchange the result of his 
‘labour for the productions of other people,” to be ‘‘one of the 
“ principles of eternal justice.” But under the more philosophic 
guidance of J. S. Mill, English political economy shook off all 


* F.g., v. Scheel, in Schénberg’s “ Handbuch der politischen Oekonomie,” p. 89, 
speaks of ‘‘ Die naturrechtliche Wirthschaftstheorie oder der Smithianismus.” 
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connection with these antiquated metaphysics, and during the last 
generation has been generally united with a view of political 
principles more balanced, qualified, and empirical, and therefore 
more in harmony with the general tendencies of modern scientific 
thought. 

If, indeed, laisser-fuwre were—as many suppose—the one main 
doctrine of modern political economy, there can be no doubt that 
the decisive step forward that founded the science ought to be 
attributed not to Adam Smith, but to his French predecessors the 
*<« Physiocrats.” It is to them—to Quesnay, De Gournay, De la 
Riviére, Turgot—that the credit, whatever it may be, is due of 
having first proclaimed to the world with the utmost generality and 
without qualification that what a statesman had to do was not to 
make laws for industry, but merely to ascertain and protect from 
encroachment the simple, eternal, and immutable laws of nature, 
under which the production of wealth would regulate itself in the 
‘best possible way if men would abstain from meddling. 

This doctrine formed one part of the impetuous movement of 
thought against the existing political order which characterised 
French speculation during the forty years that preceded the great 
revolution. It was, we may say, the counterpart and complement 
of the doctrine of which Rousseau was the chief prophet. The sect 
of the économistes and the disciples of Rousseau were agreed that 
the existing political system needed radical change; and in both 
there was a tendency to believe that an ideal political order could 
.at once be constituted. At this point, however, their courses 
diverged ; the school of Rousseau held that the essential thing was 
to alter the structure of government, and to keep legislation 
effectually in the hands of the sovereign people ; the économistes 
thought that the all-important point was to limit the functions of 
‘government, holding that the simple duty of maintainmg the 
natural rights of the individual to liberty and property could be 
‘best performed by an absolute monarch. Both movements had 
much justification ; both have had effects on the political and social 
life of Europe of which it is difficult to measure the extent; but 
both doctrines—attained, as they were, by a fallacious method— 
involved a large element of exaggeration, suitable to the ardent and 
‘sanguine period that brought them forth, but which gives them a 
curious air of absurdity when they are resuscitated and offered for 
‘the acceptance of our more sober, circumspect, and empirically- 
minded age. In the most civilised countries of Europe it is now a 
recognised and established safeguard against oppressive laws that | 
an effective coutrol over legislation is vested in the people at large ; 
but no serious thinker would now maintain with Rousseau that the 
predominance of the will of the sovereign people has a necessary 
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tendency to produce just legislation. Similarly, the doctrine of 
the Physiocrats has prevailed, in the main, as regards the internal 
conditions of national industry in modern civilised societies. The 
old hampering privileges, restraints, and prohibitions have been 
almost entirely swept away, to the great advantage of the com- 
munity; but the absolute right of the individual to unlimited 
industrial freedom is now only maintained by a scanty and 
dwindling handful of doctrinaires, whom the progress of economic 
science has left stranded on the crude, generalisations of an earlier 
period. 

There will probably always be considerable disagreement in 
details among competent persons as to the propriety of govern- 
mental interference in particular cases ; but, apart from questions 
on which economic considerations must yield to political, moral, 
or social reasons of greater importance, it is an anachronism not 
to recognise fully and frankly the existence of cases in which the 
industrial intervention of Government is desirable, even with a 
view to the most economical production of wealth. Hence, I 
conceive, the present business of economic theory in this depart- 
ment is to give a systematic and carefully reasoned exposition of 
these cases, which, until the constitution of human nature and 
society are fundamentally altered, must always be regarded as 
exceptions to a general rule of non interference. The statesman’s 
decision on any particular case it does not belong to abstract theory 
to give; this can only be rationally arrived at after a careful 
examination of the special conditions of each practical problem at 
the particular time and place at which it presents itself. But 
abstract reasoning may supply a systematic view of the general 
occasions for governmental interference, the different possible 
modes of such interference, and the general reasons for and against 
each of them, which may aid practical men both in finding and in 
estimating the decisive considerations in particular cases. Thus it 
may show, on the one hand, under what circumstances the 
inevitable drawbacks of governmental management are likely to be 
least, and by what methods they may be minimised ; and where, on 
the other hand, private enterprise is likely to fail in supplying a 
social need—as where an undertaking socially useful is likely for 
various reasons to be unremunerative to the undertakers—or where 
private interests are liable to be markedly opposed to those of the 
public, as is generally the case with businesses that tend to become 
monopolies. 

It would be tedious now to dwell at more length on these 
generalities ; but there is one special exception to the triumph of 
the system of natural liberty in the civilised countries of Europe 
which has too much historical importance to be passed over without 
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a word in this connection. As we are all aware, this triumph has 
only been decided as regards the internal conditions of industry and 
trade; the practice of imposing barriers on international exchange, 
with a view to the protection of native industry, still flourishes in 
the most advanced communities, and shows no immediate tendency 
to come to an end. It is not, I conceive, reasonable to attribute 
this result entirely, as some free-traders are disposed to do, to the 
incapacity of mankind to understand elementary economic truths, 
and the interested efforts of a combination of producers to prey in 
a comfortable and legal way on the resources of the confiding 
consumers. Ido not deny that both these causes have operated ; 
but in view of the evident ability and disinterestedness of many of 
the writers and statesmen who have supported the cause of pro- 
tection on the continent or in the United States, I cannot find in 
them an adequate explanation of the phenomenon. 

A part of the required explanation is, I think, suggested when 
we examine the arguments by which free trade was actually recom- 
mended to intelligent Hnglishmen at the time when England’s. 
policy was taking the decisive turn in the direction, and imagine 
their effect on the mind of an intelligent foreigner. Suppose, for 
instance, that the intelligent foreigner is studying the “‘ Edinburgh 
‘‘ Review” in 1841, when it came forward as a vigorous and 
decided advocate of free trade. In the January number he would 
find the cosmopolitan and abstract argument with which we are so 
familiar; he would learn how, under free trade, ‘‘every country 
“will exert itself in the way that is most beneficial in the 
‘“‘ production of wealth;’? how labour and capital will be 
employed in each country to produce those things which the 
varieties of climate, situation, and soil enable it to produce with 
greater advantage than other countries, so that “the greatest 
‘¢ possible amount of industry will be kept constantly in action, and. 
“all commodities will exist in the greatest abundance.” But in 
the July number of the same organ he would find a recommendation 
of free trade from a national point of view,.which, though more 
restricted in its scope, would appear to contain matter no less 
important for practical consideration. He would find that the 
immediate introduction of free trade was held to be essential in 
order to keep what remained of the manufacturing and commercial 
supremacy of Hngland. He would learn that “the early progress 
“of any nation that attempts to rival us in manufactures must 
“be slow ;” for ‘‘it has to contend with our great capital, our 
“‘ traditionary ski!l, our almost infinite division of labour, our long- 
‘* established perseverance, energy, and enterprise, our knowledge 
“of markets, and with the habits of those who have been bred up 
‘to be our customers.” He would learn that there was ‘‘ no reason 
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“to believe that,” in the “ absence of disturbing causes,” we 
should ever lose our present command of the world’s market; that 
we might have preserved our superiority for centuries ; but that 
“if these difficulties were once surmounted, this superiority—so 
*“‘ far at least as respects the commodity in which we find ourselves 
‘“‘ undersold—would be gone for ever,’ in consequence of “ the 
“ well known law of manufacturing industry that, ceteris paribus, 
“with every increase of the quantity produced, the relative cost 
‘“‘ of production is diminished.” It cannot be denied that a con- 
sideration of this law, and of the vis inertie here attributed to an 
established superiority in manufactures and commerce, supplies an 
important qualification of the general argument for free trade. 
For, along with the tendency of industry to go where it can be 
most economically carried on, we have also to recognise a tendency 
for it to stay and develop where it has been once planted; and the 
advantage of leaving this latter tendency undisturbed would 
naturally be less clear to the patriotic foreigner than to the 
patriotic Hnglishman. The proclamation of a free race for all, 
just when England had a start which she might probably keep 
*“* for centuries,” would not seem to him a manifest realisation of 
eternal justice; to delay the race for a generation or two, and 
meanwhile to apply judiciously “disturbing causes,’ in the form of 
protective duties, would seem likely to secure a fairer start for 
other nations, and ultimately, therefore, a better organisation of 
the world’s industry even from a cosmopolitan point of view. 

Nor would it seem to him a conclusive argument against this 
course that protective duties impose great present pecuniary 
sacrifices on the protecting nation; especially when he learnt, from 
an impartial English source, of the great sacrifices which private 
capitalists in England were in the habit of making to assist the 
tendency of free competition in their favour. He would find, for 
instance, in the report of a commission published in 1854,* an 
appeal to the working classes to consider ‘‘ the immense losses 
“ which their employers voluntarily incur in bad times, in order to 
‘“ destroy foreign competition, and to gain and keep possession of 
“foreign markets.” Should the efforts of trade unionists, urges 
the writer, be successful for any length of time, they would interfere 
with the “ great accumulations of capital which enable a few of 
“the most wealthy capitalists to overwhelm all foreign competition 
‘“‘in times of great depression,” and which thus constitute ‘ the 
“oreat instruments of warfare against the competing capital of 
“foreign countries.” If it was the view of shrewd English men 


* See p. 20 of Report by Mr. H. 8S. Tremenheere, commissioner appointed to 
inquire into the operation of Act 5 and 6 Vict., cap. 99, and into the state of the 
population in the mining districts (vol. xix of Parl. Papers for 1854). 
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of business that these great sacrifices of private wealth were 
needed, and were worth making, to maintain the industrial start 
once gained, the intelligent foreigner would naturally conclude 
that the other combatants in the industrial battle must be prepared 
to make corresponding sacrifices ; that each nation must fight with 
its own weapons; and that where there were no great accumula- 
tions of capital in private hands, the instruments of warfare must 
be obtained by a general contribution. 

I have given these considerations, not because I agree with the 
practical conclusion which they tend to support, but because I 
think that they require to be met by a line of argument different 
from that which English economists have usually adopted. I think 
it erroneous to maintain, on the ordinary economic grounds, that 
temporary protection must always be detrimental to the protecting 
country, even if it were carried out by a perfectly wise and strong 
Government, able to resist all influences of sinister and sectarian 
interests, and to act solely for the good of the nation. The decisive 
argument against it is rather the political consideration that no 
actual Government is competent for this difficult and delicate task ; 
that protection, as actually applied under the play of political 
forces, is sure to foster many weak industries that have no chance 
of living without artificial support, and to hamper industries that 
might thrive independently by the artificial dearness of some of 
their materials and instruments; so that it turns out a dangerous 
and clumsy, as well as a costly, instrument of industrial compe- 
tition, and is not likely, on the whole, to bring the desired victory, 
though it may give a partial success here and there. And some 
such conclusion as this is, I think, now prevalent even among 
those German economists who are most decided in their rejection 
of the claims of laisser-facre to absolute and unqualified validity. 

So far I have been speaking of the function of economic 
science in determining principles of governmental intervention in 
matters of industry, because this is the function prominent in the 
popular view of political economy. But I need hardly say to the 
present audience that this is not the view that English economists 
generally have taken as to their primary business. Indeed, during 
the last generation our leading economists—-even those who come 
nearest to the so-called “ orthodox” type—have gone even further 
than I should myself go in declaring that economic science had 
nothing to do with the doctrine of laisser-faire. No one (e.g.) has 
stated this more strongly than Cairnes, whom I select as a con- 
spicuous and effective advocate of free trade. ‘‘The maxim of 
“* laissez-farre,” he says, ‘‘ has no scientific basis whatever ;” it is a 
“‘ mere handy rule of practice,” though “a rule in the main sound.” 
According to this view, the “laws’’ with which economic science 
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is primarily concerned are the laws that would determine economic 
quantities—the amount of the aggregate of wealth, its annual 
increase, the relative values of its different elements, and the 
shares of the economic classes that have combined to produce it— 
as they would be apart from special governmental interference, 
and not the rules for deciding when and how far such interference 
is justifiable. 

And it is the additional light that Adam Smith threw on the 
general determination of such economic quantities—and not his 
advocacy of natural liberty—which in the view of economists 
constitutes his chief claim to his place in the historical development 
of economic science. And I may observe that, from this point of 
view, the important predecessors of Adam Smith are not the 
physiocrats only, but even more Cantillon, who wrote a generation 
earlier, to whom Jevons drew attention some years ago in a remark- 
able essay, and—if I may go back to the seventeenth century—Sir 
W. Petty, who has a special interest for us as a pioneer in each 
of the two lines of investigation of which I trust this section so 
long as it exists will always maintain the union, since he was the 
first in England to combine a serious effort to establish the general 
relations of economic quantities by abstract reasoning and analysis 
with patient endeavours to ascertain particular economic facts by 
statistical inquiries. When we trace the gradual evolution of the 
modern economic view as to the manner in which the play of 
individual self interests tends to determine prices and shares—from 
the rude beginnings of Petty and Locke, through the more 
systematic and penetrating theory of Cantillon, the fuller analysis 
and exposition of Adam Smith, and the closer reasoning of Ricardo, 
down to the important rectifications and additions of Jevons—we 
see clearly that the progress of the theory has no necessary con- 
nection with any doctrine as to the limits of the industrial inter- 
vention of Government. 

And it is to be observed that neither Adam Smith nor the 
predecessors to whom I have referred had any idea of suggesting 
that the distribution which they were endeavouring to analyse 


' satisfied either the claims of ideal equity by giving each individual 


his deserts, or the claims of expediency by giving him what was 
most conducive to general happiness. Nor, since Adam Smith, 
has any leading English economist maintained the former of these 
propositions ; and so far as the school of Ricardo may have seemed 
to maintain the latter—so far as they certainly have taught that 
direct governmental interference with distribution was undesirable 
—it has not been from any prevalence among them of the shallow 
optimism of Bastiat and his followers. It is pessimism rather than 


* optimism which is to be laid to their charge; nota disposition to 
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underrate or ignore the hardships that the “‘ natural” rate of wages 
might entail; but a conviction that, however bad things might be 
naturally, the direct interference of Government could only make 
them worse. I am not arguing that they did not go too far in this 
view; J am now chiefly desirous to remove a profound and wide- 
spread misunderstanding as to the general aim and drift of their 
investigations, which I find in certain German and other continental 
critics of English political economy, and, I may add, in certain 
English critics who repeat the foreign objections. Such critics 
either fail to see, or continually forget, that the English economist, 
in giving an explanation of the manner in which prices, wages, 
profits, &c., are determined, is not attempting to justify the result ; 
he is not trying to show that in getting the market price of his 
services the labourer, capitalist, or landlord gets what he deserves. 
Thus when Senior called interest the ‘‘ reward of abstinence,” he 
did not mean to imply that it was normally proportioned to the 
capitalist’s merit in abstaining, but merely that capital is increased 
by individuals saving instead of spending, and that they require 
the inducement given by the actual rate of interest to save to the 
extent to which they actually are saving. Whether any other rate 
of interest would be juster is a question of ideal politics to which 
the English economist has usually nothing to say so long as it is 
stated in this abstract form ; it is only when the political idealist | 
descends to practice, and proposes a scheme for realising his 
conception of justice, that it comes within the province of his 
science to discuss the probable effects of this scheme on production 
and distribution. But it is not with such hypothetical problems 
that the English economist conceives himself to be mainly con- 
cerned; his primary business is to ascertain the causes which 
determine actual prices of products and services. 

Hence, when the most recent German school of economists— 
variously known as the “historical,” ‘‘ ethical,” or ‘‘ social ” school 
—claims to have moralised political economy by throwing over the 
assumption of egoism, which they regard as characteristic of 
‘“‘ Smithianismus,” they usually appear to the English economist to 
confound what is with what ought to be. The assumption that 
egoism ought to be universal—that the universal prevalence of 
self interest leads necessarily to the best possible economic order— 
has never been made by leading English writers; and it is an 
assumption with which they generally conceive themselves in no 
way concerned—in that part, at least, of the science which deals 
with distribution. It is the actual prevalence of self interest in 
ordinary exchanges of products and services which constitutes their 
fundamental assumption. 

But I admit that this reply does not end the controversy. The 
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critic may rejoin that, if egoism is not what it ought to be, the 
tranquil way in which the economist treats it as universally pre- 
dominant is objectionable, as tending to give dangerous encourage- 
ment to the baser side of human nature. And, secondly, he may 
deny that self interest actually has any such predominance as 
English economists assume ; hence, he may argue, their fundamental 
assumption must lead to serious errors in the analysis and forecast 
of actual facts. 

The first of these points I should concede to some extent. If 
we regarded it as blameworthy that a man should, under ordinary 
circumstances, try to get the highest price for any commodity he 
sells, and give the lowest for what he buys, then, though the 
analysis of economic facts, as they exist in the present selfish and 
wicked world, might still be conducted on the present method, I. 
certainly think its results ought to be—and would be—expounded 
in a different tone. I ae say, therefore, that our economists 
generally do not hold to be censurable, in a broad and general way,. 
the self regard which they assume as normal. I conceive, however, 
that this view is commonly held with the following important 
qualifications. 

Firstly, it is not implied that the right of free exchange ought 
not to be legally limited in respect of certain special commodities. 
Thus, when it is urged by statesmen or philanthropists that the 
sale of opium, or brandy, or lottery tickets, or children’s labour 
ought to be prohibited or placed under certain restrictions, the 
political economist, as such, is not to be regarded as holding a brief 
on the other side—at most he only throws the onus probandi on 
those who advocate interference, adding perhaps a warning that the 
consequences of their measure may possibly be different from what 
they anticipate, owing to the play of ordinary self regard working 
under the new conditions that they aim at imposing. 

Secondly, it is not implied that similar limitations may not be 
effectively imposed by the force of mora] opinion. It has, indeed, 
to be pointed out that morality, like law, may produce effects other 
than what are designed—e.g., that the discredit attaching to 


usury may cause the unhappy debtor to pay more instead of less 


for his inevitable loan, since the usurer has to be compensated for 
the social drawbacks of his despised employment. But it does not 


- follow that there are no cases in which this disadvantage has to be 


faced as the least of two evils. 

Thirdly, the economist does not assume fae his economic man 
is always buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest market, 
and never rendering services to his fellow creatures on any other 
terms. He does not lay down that the economic distribution which 


- it is his business to analyse will not be supplemented to an indefinite 
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extent by a distribution prompted by other motives: indeed, it 
should be noted that the ordinary economic man is always under- 
stood to be busily providing for a wife and children; so that his 
dominant motive to industry is rather domestic interest than self 
interest, strictly so called. And it has never been supposed that 
outside his private business—or even in connection with it if 
occasion arises—a man will not spend labour and money for public 
objects, and give freely gratuitous services to friends, benefactors, 
and persons in special need or distress. 

The political economists, it is true, have often felt called upon 
to criticise the proceedings of philanthropists; but those who have 
assumed in enunciating these criticisms a grave air of giving the 
results of abstruse scientific reasoning are partly to blame, I think, 
for having drawn on political economy a kind of odium which ought 
to have been thrown on the broader_back of plain common sense. 
We may say, indeed, with special force of a great part of economic 
science what Huxley has said of science generally—that it is only 
‘“‘ organised common sense.” But it needs little organisation to 
show that the motives to industry and thrift are impaired by the 
indiscriminate relief of the idle and improvident; that you help 
men best by encouraging them to help themselves, by widening 
the opportunities for the display of energetic activity and enter- 
prise, and diffusing the knowledge that will save it from being 
wasted, rather than by diminishing the inducements that stimulate 
it. To apprehend the truth of propositions like these, a man need 
not even have read a shilling handbook; and yet these common- 
places constitute the greater part of the ‘‘ hard hearted economist’s ” 
criticism of sentimental philanthropy. If, indeed, the economist 
has gone on to say that therefore no efforts ought to be made to 
relieve distress, and raise those who have temporarily stumbled in 
the struggle for existence, or if he has prophesied failure to all 
larger attempts on the part of philanthropists to improve the 
condition of the classes at the base of the industrial pyramid—if, I 
say, an individual economist has here and there been found lectur- 
ing and prognosticating in this sweeping manner, he has only 
exemplified the common human tendency to dogmatise beyond the 
limits of his knowledge; and I trust the blame will not be laid on 
the science whose exacter methods he has deserted or misapplied. 

The important question of method, then, at issue between the 
English economists and their German critics is not whether the 
play of the ordinary motives of self interest ought to be limited and 
supplemented by the operation of other motives, but whether these 
other motives actually do, or can reasonably be expected to, operate 
in such a way as to destroy the general applicability of the method 
of economic analysis which assumes that each party to any free 
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exchange will prefer his own interest to that of the other party. 
And in speaking of the German historical school as antagonists on 
this question, I ought to say that I refer only to what I may call 
their more ageressive left wing. With the more moderate claims 
of the historical method as set forth by the distinguished leader of 


_ the school, William Roscher, the English economists, who maintain 


the tradition of Adam Smith and Ricardo, have no sort of quarrel ; 
and Roscher expressly disclaims any quarrel with them. He has 
sought, as he says, “ gratefully to avail himself” of the results of 
Ricardian analysis, and we can no less gratefully profit by the 
abundant historical researches that he has led and stimulated. It 
is no doubt true that our older economists often had an insufficient 
appreciation of the historical variations in economic conditions ; 
and, in particular, did not adequately recognise the greater extent 
to which competition was limited or repressed by law or custom in 
states of society economically less advanced than our own. But for 
a generation there has been no serious dispute about this, nor has 
there ever been any fundamental disagreement between Ricardians 
and Roscherians as to the right method of studying the history 
of economic facts. The most deductive English economist has 
never gone so far as to maintain that this can be constructed 
@ priori, any more than any other history; and if a generation ago 
he was sometimes wont to dogmatise with insufficient information 
as to the causes of industrial changes and the economic effects of 
political measures in other ages and countries, he has grown wiser, 
like other persons, through the great development of historical 
study—and of what I may call the common historic sense of 
educated persons—which has taken place in the interval. Indeed, 
I think the danger now is rather that we should go into the 
opposite extreme, and not give sufficient attention to the more 
latent and complicated but very effective manner in which com- 
petition is found operating even in states of society where the 
barriers of custom are strongest. 

But further, even as regards the present condition of industry 
in the more advanced countries, to which the theory of modern 
economic science primarily relates, there is, I conceive, no dispute 
as to the need of what is called a “realistic” or ‘inductive ” 
method—i.e., as to the need of accurately ascertaining particular 
facts when we are inquiring into the particular causes of particular 
values, or of the shares of particular economic classes at any given 
place and time. All that the deductive reasonings of English 
economists supply is a method of analysing the phenomena and a 
statement of the general causes that govern them, and of the 
manner of their operation. In this analysis, no doubt, the assump- 


tion is fundameutal that the individuals concerned in the actual 
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determination of the economic quantities resulting from free 
exchange will aim, ceteris paribus, at getting the most they can for 
what they sell and giving the least they can for what they buy. 
And when we find the legitimacy of this assumption, and the 
scientific value of the analysis based upon it, broadly assailed by 
Hildebrand,* Knies,+ and others, we are no doubt seriously con- 
cerned to meet their criticism. 

For my own part, I can only say that, having searched their 
works with the interest and respect which are due to the inde- 
fatigable research and the scientific fertility of the German intellect, 
I am quite unable to discover what other scientific treatment of the 
general theory of distribution and exchange they propose to sub- 
stitute for the treatment which they sweepingly criticise. 1 cannot 
perceive that their higher view of man as a moral, sympathetic, 
public spirited being, habitually rising above the sordid huckstering 
considerations by which English economists assume him to be 
governed, has any material effect on their theory of the determina- 
tion of economic quantities when it comes to be actually worked 
out. When Knies,t for instance, is discussing the nature and 
functions of capital, money, and credit, or when he is arguing with 
more subtlety than success against the Ricardian doctrine of rent, 
we find that the capitalists and landlords, the lenders and borrowers, 
whose operations are contemplated, exhibit throughout the familiar 
features of the old economic man. So again when, in the ‘‘ Hncyclo- 
‘* peedia of Political Economy,”§ recently published by this school, 
we examine the definitions of fundamental notions, or the explana- 
tion of prices, or the theory of distribution, we meet, indeed, with 
some interesting variations on the old doctrines, but we find every- 
where the old economic motives assumed and the old method 
unhesitatingly applied. The proof of the pudding, as the proverb 
says, is in the eating; but our historical friends make no attempt 
to set before us the new economic pudding which their large 
phrases seemed to promise. It is only the old pudding with a little 
more ethical sauce and a little more garnish of historical illustra- 
tions. 

In saying this I should be sorry to seem to underrate the debt 
that economic science owes to the labours of the school now 
dominant in Germany. Much of the positive work that they have 


* See two papers on “ Die gegenwirtige Aufgabe der Wissenschaft der poli- 
** tischen Oekonomie,” in the first volume (1863) of Hildebrand’s “ Jahrbuch fiir 
** National-Oekonomie u. Statistik,” p. 5ff. and p. 137ff.: especially his criticism 
of J. S. Mill (p. 23), quoted with approval by Schonberg in the introduction to his 
“ Handbuch.” 

t See his “ Politische Oekonomie vom geschichtlichen Standpunkte,” iii, § 3. 

ft See his “ Geld und Credit,” in particular ‘ Credit,” part 2, chap. xii, § 2. 

§ See Schénberg’s “ Handbuch,” iv, v, and xi. 
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produced is in its way excellent; even their criticism of the older 
method has been, in my opinion, most useful; and if I complain 
that they have by no means done what they announced, with some 
flourish of trumpets, that they were going to do, it is chiefly 
because their exaggerated phrases have led critics of a looser sort 
to misunderstand and misrepresent the recent progress and actual 
condition of economic thought. I fully recognise that the elaborate 
and careful study of economic facts: in all departments, which the 
historical school has encouraged and carried out, is an indispensable 
aid to the due development of general economic theory. In all 
abstract economic reasoning which aims at quantitative precision, 
there is necessarily a hypothetical element; the facts to which the 
reasonings relate are not contemplated in their actual complexity, 
but in an artificially simplified form; if, therefore, the reasoning is 
not accompanied and checked by a careful study of facts, the 
required simplification may easily go too far or be inappropriate in 
kind, so that the hypothetical element of the reasoning is increased 
to an extent which prevents it from having any practical value. 
And this danger is of course enhanced by the great, though 
generally gradual, changes in economic facts which accompany or 
constitute industrial development. Thus, for instance, a theoretical 
investigation of the purchasing power of money, which assumes 
for simplicity that coin or bank notes: form the sole medium of 
exchange, might easily lead to serious practical errors in the existing 
condition of industry ; and a theory of capital which ignores the 
great and growing preponderance of auxiliary over remunera- 
tory capital is liable to be similarly delusive. The general study of 
economic history is important as calling attention to this source of 
error; but for effective protection against it we must look to that 
patient and systematic development of statistical inquiry, which it 
is one of our main functions here to watch and to foster. 

I must observe, however, that the historical economists are apt 
to insist too one-sidedly on the progress in economic theory attained 
by studying the industrial organisation of society in different stages 
of its development; they do not sufficiently recognise that other kind 
of progress which consists in conceiving more clearly, accurately, 
and consistently the fundamental facts that remain without material 
change. But this latter kind of progress is very palpable to one 
who traces back the history of economic doctrines. Indeed, 1f our 
active controversy on principles and' method has led anyone to think 
that political economists are always wrangling and never establishing 
anything, he may easily correct this impression by turning to the 
older writers, and noting the confusions they make on points that 
are now clear to all instructed persons, and the inferences they 
unhesitatingly draw, which all would now admit to be in whole or 
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in part erroneous. And by the “older writers” I do not mean 
merely those who lived before Adam Smith; what I have just said 
is no less true of the ‘“‘ Wealth of Nations” and its most distin- 
ouished successors. A tyro can now see the fallacy of Adam 
Smith’s statement, that ‘‘labour never varying in its own value” 
is a “universal” and “accurate standard of the exchangeable 
“ value of all commodities at all times and places ;”’ the staunchest 
Ricardian would refuse to follow his master in maintaining that a 
tax on corn would cause labourers ‘‘no other inconvenience than 
** that which they would suffer from any other mode of taxation ;” 
the most faithful disciple of J. S. Mill would not fall into the con- 
fusion between “ interest’’ and “ profit’? which seriously impairs 
the value of important parts of his discussions. Much progress, 
I doubt not, still remains to be made, by steadily continuing that 
labour of reflective analysis through which our conception of 
fundamental economic facts has grown continually fuller and more 
exact; but no one who examines impartially the writings of our 
most eminent predecessors can ignore the progress that has already 
been made. 

I now pass to consider another old charge against political 
economists, which has been recently revived: the charge of confining 
their attention too much to the special group of phenomena with 
which they are primarily concerned, and neglecting the relations 
of these to other social facts. There have, no doubt, been -writers— 
Senior is perhaps the most important—in whom such neglect was 
deliberate and systematic, but their peculiar view of economic 
method has long ceased to have any influence on current thought ; 
and I hardly think that political economists are now more open to 
the charge of systematic narrowness than any other set of students 
who do not ‘‘take all knowledge for their province,” but accept 
the limitations which the present state of research imposes as the 
inevitable condition of thorough work in any department. And so 
far as the charge hits a real defect, I doubt whether vague 
generalities about the ‘‘ consensus of the different functions of the 
‘- social organism,” and the impossibility of “isolating the study of 
‘“‘ one organ from that of the rest,” will be found of much practical 
use in correcting the defect; since the relations of other social 
phenomena to those which primarily concern the economist vary 
indefinitely in closeness and importance; so that the question how 
far it is needful to investigate them is one which has to be 
answered very differently in relation to different economic inquiries. 
Thus, in considering generally the first subject of Adam Smith’s 
investigation—“ the causes of the improvement in the productive 
‘“ powers of labour ”—the importance of a healthy condition of social 
morality must not be overlooked ; but it is not therefore the econo- 
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mist’s duty to study in detail the doctrine or discipline of the 
different Christian churches; while any reference he may make to 
the history of the fine arts will obviously be still more remote and 
brief. If, however, we are considering historically the causes that 
have affected the interest of capital, the views of Christian 
theologians with regard to usury will require careful attention; if, 
again, we are investigating the share taken by a particular 
community in the international organisation of industry, the 
higher average of artistic sensibility among its members may be a 
consideration deserving of notice—as in the case of France. 

Or again, we may illustrate the different degrees of connection 
of economic science with different departments of social fact by 
comparing the chief classes of statistics with which this section has 
concerned itself.. Some of the most important of these—such as the 
statistics of taxation, trade, railways, land tenure and the like, and 
a great part of the statistics of population—obviously supply the 
indispensable premises of much of the economist’s reasoning, so 
far as it aims at being precise and particular, and the indispensable 
verification of many of his conclusions. In other cases again, as, 
for instance, the great departments of sanitary and educational 
statistics, the interest of the economist is more general and limited: 
for though both sanitation and education have important bearings 
on the productiveness of national labour, the details of the organi- 
sation for promoting either end lie in the main beyond the scope of 
his investigation; while he has manifestly still less to do with 
criminal statistics, military and naval statistics, and several other 
species of social facts which governmental or private agencies now 
enable us to ascertain with approximate quantitative exactness. 

At this point, however, our critics will probably. say that it is 
not so much a knowledge of the separate relations of different 
groups of social phenomena that the political economist lacks, but 
rather a true conception of the social organism as a whole, and of 
the fundamental laws of its development; he does not recognise 
that his study can only be legitimately or profitably pursued as a 
duly subordinated branch of the general science of sociology. This 
view was strongly urged by Mr. Ingram in his presidential address 
to this section seven years ago in Dublin;* and it was enforced 
by pointing contemptuously to the limited function which well 
instructed economists at the present day are careful to allot to their 
science in the settlement of practical questions. When we explain, 
with Cairnes, that political economy furnishes certain data that go 
towards the formation of a sound opinion on such questions, but 
does not undertake to pronounce a final judgment on them, we are 


* Tt has been recently expressed again, with no less emphasis, in Mr, Ingram’s 
article on “ Political Economy,” in the nineteenth volume of the “ Encyclopedia 
* Britannica.” 
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told that this “systematic indifferentism amounts to an entire 
‘“‘ paralysis of political economy as a social power;’’ and that the 
time has come for it to make way for, or be absorbed into, the 
“scientific sociology” which is now in the field, and certainly 
seems ready to offer statesmen the unhesitating and comprehensive 
practical guidance to which mere economic science confesses itself 
inadequate. 

It appears to me that Mr. Ingram and his friends somewhat 
mistake the point that they have to prove. It is not necessary to 
show that if we could ascertain from the past history of human 
society the fundamental laws of social evolution as a whole, so that 
we could accurately forecast the main features of the future state 
with which our present social world is pregnant—it is not needful, 
I say, to show that the science which gave this foresight would be 
of the highest value to a statesman, and would absorb or dominate 
our present political economy.. What has to be proved is that this 
supremely important knowledge is within our grasp; that the 
sociology which professes this prevision is really an established 
science. ‘'o deny this may perhaps seem presumptuous, in view of 
the voluminous’ works that we possess on the subject, which it 
would be quite out of place for me to attempt to criticise metho- 
dically on the present occasion. Fortunately, however, such 
methodical criticism is not required to justify my negative 
conclusion: since there are two simple tests of the real establish- 
ment of a science—emphatically recognised by Comte in his dis- 
cussion of this very subject—which can be quickly and decisively 
applied to the claims of existing sociology. These tests may be 
characterised as (1) Consensus or Continuity and (2) Prevision. 
The former I will explain in Comte’s own words: “ When we find 
‘‘ that recent works, instead of being the result and development of 
‘what has gone before, have a character as personal as that of 
“their authors, and bring the most fundamental ideas into 
“‘ question ’’—then, says Comte, we may be sure we are not dealing 
with any doctrine deserving the name of positive science. Now, if 
we compare the most elaborate and ambitious treatises on 
sociology—of which there happens to be one in each of the three 
leading scientific languages—Comte’s ‘‘ Politique Positive,” 
Spencer’s “Sociology,” and Schiaffle’s “Bau und Leben des 
“ socialen Ko6rpers”’—we see at once that they exhibit the most 
complete and conspicuous absence of agreement or continuity in 
their treatment of the fundamental questions of social evolution. 

Take, for example, the question of the future of religion. No 
thoughtful person can overlook the importance of religion as an 
element of man’s social existence; nor do the sociologists to whom 
I have referred fail to recognise it. But if we inquire after the 
characteristics of the religion of which their science leads them to 
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foresee the coming prevalence, they give with nearly equal confi- 
dence answers as divergent as can be conceived. Schaffle cannot 
comprehend that the place of the great Christian Churches can be 
taken by anything. but a purified form of Christianity ; Spencer 
contemplates complacently the reduction of religious thought and 
sentiment to a perfectly indefinite consciousness of an Unknown- 
able, and the emotion that accompanies this peculiar intellectual 
exercise; while Comte has no doubt that the whole history of 
religion—which, as he says, ‘‘should resume the entire history of 
“ human development ’”’—has .been leading up to the worship of 
the Great Being, Humanity, personified domestically for each 
normal male individual by his nearest female relatives. It would 
certainly seem that. the science which:allows these discrepancies in 
its chief expositors must be still in its infancy. And when we 
go on to ask how these divergent forecasts of the future are 
scientifically deduced from the study of the past evolution of 
mankind, we are irresistibly reminded of the old epigram as to the 
relation of .certain.theological controversialists to the Bible : 


Hic liber.est; in quo querit sua dogmata quisque, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua. 


I do not doubt that our sociologists are sincere in setting before 
us their conception of the coming social state as the last term of a 
series of which the law has-been discovered by patient historical 
study ; but when we look closely into their work it becomes only 
too evident that each philosopher has constructed on the basis of 
personal feeling and experience his ideal future in which our 
present social deficiencies are to be remedied; and that the process 
by which history is arranged in steps pointing towards his Utopia 
bears not the faintest resemblance to a scientific demonstration. 

This is equally evident when we turn from religion to industry, 
and examine the forecasts of industrial development offered to the 
statesman in the name of scientific sociology as a substitute for the 
discarded calculations of the mere economist. With equal 
confidence, history is represented as leading up, now to the naive 
and unqualified individualism of Spencer, now to the carefully 
guarded and elaborated socialism of Schaffle, now to Comte’s dream 
of securing seven-roomed houses for all working men—with other 
comforts to correspond—solely by the impressive moral precepts 
of his philosophic priests. Guidance, truly, is here enough and to 
spare; but how is the bewildered statesman to select his guidance 
when his sociological doctors exhibit this portentous disagreement ? 

Nor is it only that they adopt diametrically opposite conclu- 
sions: we find that each adopts his conclusion with the most 
serene and complete indifference to the line of historical reasoning 
on which his brother sociologist relies. Schafile, ¢.g., appears not 
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to have the least inkling of the array of facts which have 
convinced Spencer that the recent movement towards increased 
industrial intervention of Government in Germany and England 
is casually connected with the contemporaneous recrudescence of 
‘‘ militancy” in the two countries. And similarly, when Spencer 
explains how, under a régime of private property and free contract 
there is necessarily a “ correct apportioning of reward to merit,’’. 
so that. each worker “obtains as much benefit as his efforts are 
“‘ equivalent to—no more and no less,” he exhibits a total ignorance 
of the crushing refutation which, according to Schiiffle, this 
individualistic fallacy has received at the hands of socialism. The 
tendency of free competition to annihilate itself, and give birth to 
monopolies exercised against the common interest for the private 
advantage of the monopolists; the crushing inequality of industrial 
opportunities, which the legal equality and freedom of modern 
society has no apparent tendency to correct; the impossibility of 
remunerating by private sale of commodities some most important 
services to the community; the unforeseen fluctuations of supply 
and demand which a world-wide organisation of industry brings 
with it: liable to inflict, to an increasing extent, undeserved 
economic ruin upon large groups of industrious workers; the 
waste incident to the competitive system, through profuse and 
ostentatious advertisements, needless multiplication of middle-men, 
inevitable non employment, or half employment, of many com- 
petitors; the demoralisation, worse than waste, due to the reckless 
or fraudulent promotion of joint stock companies, and to the 
gambling rife in the great: markets, and tending more and more to 
spread over the whole area of production—such points as these 
are unnoticed in the broad view which our English sociologist 
takes of the modern industrial society gradually emancipating 
itself from militancy; it never enters his head that they can have 
anything to do with causing the movement towards socialism to 
which his German confrére has yielded.* 

However, whether Spencer or Schaffle is a true prophet— 
whether the decay of war will bring us to a more complete 
individualism, or whether the increasing scale of the organisation of 
industry and its increasingly marked deficiencies are preparing the 
way for socialism—cannot certainly be known before a date more 
or less distant. But as Comte’s sociological treatise was written 
a generation ago, we are fortunately able to bring his very definite 
previsions and counsels to the test of accomplished facts. In 1854 
he announced that the transition which was to terminate the 
western revolution would be organised from Paris, the “ religious 
“metropolis of regenerate humanity,’”’ where an “irreversible 


* See Schaffle’s “ Kritik der kapitalistischen Epoche,” in “ Bau und Leben 
“ des socialen Kérpers,” vol. iii, pp. 419—457. 
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*‘ dictatorship”? had just been established, within the space of a 
generation. In the initial phase of the transition, which ought to 
last about seven years, perfect freedom of the press would 
“rapidly extinguish journalism,” owing to the “inability of the 
‘journal to compete with the placard.” By a ‘“‘judicious use of 
“‘ placards, with a few occasional pamphlets,” Positivism would 
regenerate public opinion. The budget of the clergy, the University 
of France, the Academy of Sciences must be suppressed, and the 
proximate abolition of copyright announced. By these moderate 
measures Louis Napoleon’s irreversible dictatorship might be 
‘“‘ perfected and consolidated,” so that the dictator might assume 
complete legislative power, reducing the representative assembly 
—which would sit once in three years—to the purely financial 
function of voting the budget. In the second phase of the 
transition, which should last about five years, the “ dictatorial 
‘government now unquestionably progressive,” would suppress 
the French army, substituting a constabulary of 80,000 gendarmes. 
This would suffice to maintain order, internal and external, as the 
oppressive military establishments of neighbouring States would 
everywhere fall as soon as France had put down herarmy. The 
dictator would then break up France into seventeen separate 
intendancies as a step towards the ultimate Positive régime, under 
which the people of Western Hurope are to be distributed into 
seventy republics, comprising about 300,000 families each. The 
third and last phase of the transition, which should occupy about 
twenty-one years, might be expected to be opened by the voluntary 
abdication of the dictator in favour of a triumvirate, consisting 
probably of a banker to manage foreign affairs, an “ agricultural 
‘‘ patrician’’ as minister of the interior, and a working man to 
take charge of the finances. Their names would be suggested by 
the High Priest of Humanity—indeed, Comte tells us that he had 
been ‘‘ working for several years at the choice of persons,” in order 
to be ready for this momentous nomination; for the immense 
influence which positive doctrine ought to have gained by this 
time would enable the political direction of France to be placed 
completely in the hands of positivists. This triumvirate would 
transform the seventeen intendancies into separate republics; the 
bourgeoisie would then be gradually “ eliminated ” by the extinction 
of littérateurs, lawyers, and small capitalists, so that society would 
pass easily into the final régime.* 

I need not go on to this final régime. I have already given you 
more than enough of these extravagances ; but it seemed important 
to show how completely the delusive belief that he had constructed 
the science of sociology could transform a philosopher of remark- 


* These details are taken from Comte’s “Systéme de Politiqne Positive,” 
vol, iv, chap. v. 
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able power and insight into the likeness of a crazy charlatan. I 
trust that our Association will take no step calculated to foster 
delusions of this kind. There is no reason to despair of the 
progress of general sociology; but I do not think that its develop- 
ment can be really promoted by shutting our eyes to its present 
very rudimentary condition. When the general science of society 
has solved the problems which it has as yet only managed to define 
more or less clearly—when for positive knowledge it can offer us 
something better than a mixture of vague and variously applied 
physiological analogies, imperfectly verified historical generalisa® 
tions, and unwarranted political predictions—when it has succeeded 
in establishing on the basis of a really scientific induction its 
forecasts of social evolution—it will not require any formal 
admission to the discussions of this section; its existence will be 
irresistibly felt throughout the range of the more special inquiries 
into different departments of social fact to which we bave hitherto | 
restricted ourselves. It is our business in the meantime to carry 
on our more limited and empirical studies of society in as scientific 
a manner as possible. Of the method of statistical investigation 
I have not presumed to speak, as I have not myself done any work 
of this kind, but have merely availed myself gratefully of the 
labours of others. But, even so, it has been impossible for me not 
to learn that to do this work in its entirety, as it ought to be done, 
requires faculties of a high order. For duly discerning the various 
sources of error that impede the quantitative ascertainment of 
social facts, eliminating such error as far as possible, and allowing 
for it where it cannot be eliminated—still more for duly analysing 
differences and fluctuations in the social quantities ascertained, and 
distinguishing causal from accidental variations and correspon- 
dences—there is needed not only industry, patience, accuracy, but 
a perpetually alert and circumspect activity of the reasoning 
powers ; nor is the statistician completely equipped for his task for 
discovering empirical laws unless he can effectively use the assist- 
ance of an abstract and difficult calculus of probabilities. It is 
satisfactory to think that there is every prospect of statistical 
investigations being carried on in an increasingly comprehensive 
and systematic manner, throughout an ever widening range of 
civilised countries. The results of this development cannot fail 
to be important from the statesman’s no less than the theorist’s 
point of view; for though the statistician, as such, does not profess 
to guide public opinion on political questions, there can be no 
doubt, as Mr. Giffen has recently pointed out, that the knowledge 
attained by him tends to exercise on the general discussion of such 
questions an influence, on the whole, no less salutary than profound. 
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Customs Tarirrs. By A. E. Bateman, Esa. 


[Read before the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at Aberdeen, September, 1885. ] 


Some apology is perhaps needed for offering a contribution on a 
subject which has been worn almost threadbare by the writers of 
the Cobden Club and their opponents the Fair Traders, but as 
one who does not belong to either of these camps I may be 
permitted to address you for a short time, rather from the- 
practical than from the theoretical point of view, twenty years’ 
experience in the Board of Trade having brought to my notice 
many of the incidents of tariff difficulties abroad, which possess 
considerable interest at the present time. 

I would here premise two observations: first, that the con- 
temptuous language which is usually applied by the thorough 
free trader to his weaker brother the fair trader and his protec- 
tionist kinsman is to be deplored, seeing that the objects of abuse 
form so large a proportion of the world’s civilised population; and 
secondly, that both parties are apt to attach too great importance 
to the raising or lowering of the tariffs in its effect on trade, and 
ignore such considerations as perfection in machinery and trans- 
port, fertile soil, technical education, and last, but not least, 
industrious and saving populations. 

As regards the trade of the various countries, it is quite 
impossible to give in this short paper any adequate or even a 
brief sketch of the figures, which have all to be minutely analysed 
to be of any use in this discussion, Moreover, Sir Thomas Farrer 
in his recent edition of “Free Trade versus Fair Trade” has 
treated this part of the subject so exhaustively, that—whatever 
may be thought of his conclusions, the statistical part of the work 
can hardly be improved upon in completeness. I have, however, 
appended a Table (A) giving the very latest figures of trade for 
France, Italy, the United States, and the United Kingdom, for the 
first half of the present year, compared with the corresponding half 
of 1883 and 1884.* Comparing the present year with 1885—the 
last year of the short revival—French imports and exports have 
each declined 6 per cent. in value, Italian imports have increased 
16 per cent., and exports decreased 25 per cent. United States’ 


* German returns are not available for this recent period as to values, but the 


six montlis’ returns of exports show a falling off in quantity of about 10 per cent. 


in the chief manufactured articles compared with last year. 
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imports have decreased 20 per cent., and exports 15 per cent.; while 
the United Kingdom has declined 11 per cent. in both imports 
and exports. Taking into consideration that values of United 
Kingdom trade are declared values at present prices, while in most 
foreign countries, notably France, the values are calculated at the 
prices of a year or even two years ago, it is evident that in a time 
of falling prices, our accounts will show a larger falling off than 
those of foreign countries; although no unprejudiced person who 
has read the recent debates in the French, Belgian, and German 
Chambers on new tariff changes and schemes, can doubt that the 
present depression in trade and agriculture is by no means confined 
to this country, but is universal, and is to a great extent a depres- 
sion of value and not quantity.* 

I will now glance briefly at the tariff changes of the principal 
European countries in recent times, taking as my starting point 
the year 1859, which is twenty-six years, or nearly a generation, 
back. This date is convenient from being the year before what is 
known as the Cobden treaty with France was negotiated, and it 
has been taken in certain tariff returns issued by the Board of Trade 
in 1879 on Mr. Talbot’s motion (House of Commons 200 and 218 
of 1879), showing foreign and colonial rates of duty on the chief 
British articles in 1859 and 1879. These returns, and those 
issued on Lord Sandon’s motion in 1881 (House of Commons 333 
of 1881) will repay a careful study, but the information is too 
detailed to quote here. J have therefore prepared a short state- 
ment (Table B) of the duties in the principal countries of Europe 
andin the United States on five leading British manufactures, which 
also happen to be the chief articles of import in most of these coun- 
tries, viz., cotton yarns, cotton tissues, woollen tissues, pig iron, 
and iron rails. Hven in these I have often been unable to show 
more than a selection for comparison, owing to new and com- 
plicated classifications: averages more or less arbitrary have also 
occasionally been necessary. 

Beginning with Russia, it will be seen that the tariff was greatly 
reduced between 1859 and 1879. Recent increases, including the 
payment of duties in gold, have brought the rates back rather 
above the former level. In the last year and a half American and 
Indian competition in corn has affected the consuming power of the 
corn producing classes, and from this and other causes the revenue 
has suffered. Increased duties were put on herrings, wine, and 
tea in February, 1884, and subsequently the metal producers, who 


* As regards France, see especially the Report to the Chamber of Deputies on 
the industries of Lyons and St. Etienne, and the general report on the State of 
Agriculture and Industry in France and on the Paris crisis (Nos. 3446 and 2695 
of 1884). 
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were suffering in Russia as elsewhere, obtained a considerable rise 
on the coal, iron, and machinery rates. Since then there has been 
a general increase of from ro to 20 per cent. on almost all articles, 
not, it is stated, as reprisals for what other countries have done, 
but ‘‘ because the exports have fallen off, and it then becomes the 
“duty of the State to see that imports are reduced propor- 
tionately :” (‘‘ Journal du Ministére de Finances,” quoted in Journal 
“de St. Pétérsbourg”’ for June, 1885). The position of Russia 
is complicated by her dependencies, e.g., Finland, where iron and 
cotton are supposed to be manufactured more cheaply than in 
Russia. To correct this inequality, and also to prevent the 
importation of foreign goods through Finland, duties have lately 
been imposed in Russia on these articles coming from Finland, and 
only a limited quantity in the year is allowed to be imported ! 
There is also the difficulty of keeping the central Asian trade from 
what the “Nouveau Temps” of St. Petersburg calls the inundation 
of British goods, and this Journal states that a customs cordon 
starting from the mouth of the Atrek is contemplated, which 
would embrace Turkestan, Boukhara, and Khiva, and find 
employment for the Cossacks and local military forces. 

Turning to the lesser northern countries of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, the tariffs have been rather reduced than raised in 
the last twenty-five years, and are comparatively moderate on 
most articles. 

In Germany we find the duties in 1879 much lower than those 
of twenty years before, but since then a new departure has been 
taken. In 1879 the tariff was generally raised,.and recently cereals 
and food have been much more heavily taxed, to enable the landed 
interest to live; in addition, as a compensation to the manufacturer, 
increased rates on manufactured goods and semi-manufactured 
goods have been imposed. Germany has however most important 
compensations in her system of technical edtication and in cheap 
railway transport. In Holland, where the tariff has for a long 
time been a very moderate one, no inereases have been made. 
Belgium has reduced many duties, and a Bill has been before 
the Chambers quite recently, to make further reductions in 
yarns and textiles; but owing to there being no time to discuss 
the measure, it has been postponed till next session. In this 
connection it is worth notice that a motion for inquiring into 
agricultural and trade depression was last session rejected by a 
large majority, the protectionists voting against it as a waste of 
time, and a proposal to tax corn and meat was also out-voted, but 
by a smaller majority. In France the tariff is still very much 
more favourable than before the well known Cobden treaty of 
1860, although the substitution of specific for ad valorem duties in 
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1882 taxes cheap cotton prints and woollens rather severely. The 
difficulty of distinguishing materials from manufactures and of 
making a fair protective tariif is very forcibly shown in the case 
of France. Cotton yarns pay high duties as competing with 
Rouen and other manufactures, but they are an important raw 
material of the Lyons mixed silk industry, and the latter demands 
in vain an exemption of duty or what is called temporary import- 
ation, 2.e., the free importation of a material to be afterwards 
exported in a more finished condition.* The Government have 
power to add articles to this privileged list, under an Act passed 
about fifty years ago, but the exercise of these powers provokes 
much irritation among the interested parties. 

In addition to these tariff difficulties the new corn and meat 
duties have led to reprisals on the part of Roumania as a corn 
growing country, and in return France has put a duty of 50 per 
cent. ad valorem on Roumanian goods; not, as stated in the French 
Chamber, “in an unfriendly spirit, but simply treating Roumania 
‘““as a younger sister,” who, like many other young sisters, 
requires keeping in her place. 

In Italy the tariff, which had been much reduced between 1859 
and 1879, has since been raised, but not quite as high as the 
former rates on the chief articles. Austria-Hungary also shows 
a great reduction between 1859 and 1879, and an increase since, 
though not to the old level. ‘The tariff situation of Austria is 
somewhat complicated by the opposite interests of the Austrian 
manufacturers and the Hungarian corn growers. I have not 
alluded to the Spanish or Turkish tariffs, owing to their peculiar 
position at the present time. In Spain, British goods, even under 
{he existing arrangement, pay less than they did in 1859, and 
would pay considerably lower duties if the recent arrangement 
for giving us as good treatment as other Huropean countries had 
boen carried out. In Turkey negotiations for revising the tariff 
have been going on for some time; the former duty was nominally 
8 per cent. ad valorem, but many duties being levied specifically, 
and calculated at prices much higher than those now ruling, 
amounted to 12 or 15 per cent. in some cases, and a conversion 
into specific duties at present prices will probably improve the 
operation of the tariff, if the equivalent ad valorem rates are not 
raised too high. The United States is conspicuous in having raised 
its duties very considerably between 1859 and 1879. The late 
Tariff Act of 1883 made some modifications, such as not including 
packing and transport charges to the port of shipment in the 
cost on which ad valorem duties are calculated, and many changes 


* Fine cotton yarns are now in the list, but this is not enough for Lyons. 
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of classification were also introduced, which reduced the average 
ad valorem rate on dutiable goods from 42 to 40 per cent., but the 
creat wall of protection still awaits the trumpets of some future 
Joshua! It must however be remembered that the United States 
with almost every variety of soil, climate, and capacity, is really a 
most splendid instance of free trade, malgré lui, since there are no 
customs barriers between State and State. 

I have in this short sketch mentioned only the tariffs of the 
chief European countries and the United States, and have omitted 
the civilised and semi-civilised States of South and Central 
America, and the great eastern markets of Japan and China. 
There has been little change, speaking generally, in all these 
tariffs, the American ones being still very exorbitant, though the 
State does not succeed in pocketing all that is prescribed by the 
tariff ; in China and Japan moderate duties are still levied. 

To say then that the chief markets of the world have of late 
years been closed to our produce savours somewhat of exaggeration, 
when the foregoing comparison of duties twenty-six years ago and 
now is considered; although owing to the fall in prices the 
incidence of unchanged specific duties has become more severe, 
and for this reason ad valorem duties are much to be preferred. 
Germany and Russia indeed are trying to give increased protection 
- all round without checking cheap manufacture. France has lately 
revised differential duties in her colonies, not being able to export 
manufactures there without this assistance ; and there is a scramble 
for Africa amongst European nations with the same object of 
getting exclusive trading rights; but this evident confession of the 
difficulty of protecting manufactures without injuring cheap pro- 
duction should not disturb us further than by showing us the 
importance of keeping the colonial markets in which we have a fair 
field and no favour. The chief tariff puzzles in front of us are in 
connection with our colonies and their federation, and as affecting 
present and future commercial treaties. 

In regard to the colonies, I have not encumbered this paper 
with a comparative statement of tariffs in 1859 and now, but 
will here shortly review the chief changes that have been 
effected. 

In India 5 per cent. on cotton yarns, and 10 per cent. on other 
goods, were reduced at various times, and finally abolished in 1879, 
and duties now are levied only on spirituous liquors, and arms and 
ammunition, besides that on salt, which is really an excise duty. 
In Ceylon and Mauritius moderate tariffs of 5 to 7 per cent. 
ad valorem are maintained. In some of the Australian colonies, 
notably in Victoria and New Zealand, rather high duties have been 
imposed since 1859, and New South Wales alone can now be 
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called a free trading colony. Cape of Good Hope levies 15 per 
cent. ad valorem on most articles, chiefly for revenue purposes, 
instead of half that rate in 1859, and the tendency of the West 
India Islands is towards higher duties. Canada is however the 
most striking example of increase, a very elaborate protective 
tariff having been adopted as a bulwark against United States’ im- 
portation in 1879, which has been maintained with some modifica- 
tion ever since. ‘This policy is annually challenged on the budget, 
and speeches bristling with figures prove to their authors’ satisfac- 
tion that the successes or failures of the various industries are all 
due to the tariff. It is apparent however in Canada, as in the 
United States, that the fluctuations of trade cannot be prevented 
by a protective tariff, over production bringing its own punishment 
everywhere. Thus in Canada the iron and cotton industries are 
in a state of great depression at the present time, in spite of high 
customs duties that have been most carefully balanced, so as to 
protect home manufacture in every possible way. 

Taking then the self-governed colonies generally it may be 
said that their duties are now much higher than in 1859, and 
the question arises, how can federation be more than a name, 
if such barriers are to exist between (1) intercolonial trade, 
(2) trade between the mother country and the colonies. In 
1873 the Act 36 Vict., cap. 22, was passed to enable any of 
the Australian colonies and New Zealand to make a customs 
union among themselves. Up to the present time no such 
unions have been formed, but Tasmania and Victoria have lately 
been in negotiation for a reciprocity treaty. The influence of 
sentiment on trade is so important that it would be worth while 
sacrificing a few fine abstract principles of political economy to 
make a customs union of Great Britain and her colonies, if it 
could only be practically carried out; but besides the geographical 
objections to a Zollverein of which many of the component States 
would be thousands of miles apart with good foreign markets 
intervening, there would be the tremendous difficulty of reconciling 
the complicated and conflicting tariffs of the various colonies. Take 
for instance the Canadian tariff, in which there is a special list of 
materials for manufacture allowed in free by order in council. Some 
of these categories are complicated by reservations, that the article 
is only to be used in manufactures and not for private use 
e.g., coke; another frequent limitation is that the article should 
be free only so long as it is not made in Canada. Imagine the 
complication of an imperial tariff of Great Britain and her colonies, 
which should contain these provisions, not only for Canadian, but 
for all the other manufacturing interests of the Empire, with the 
additional conditions of reciprocity to be applied to every foreign 
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country! The attempt to distinguish manufactured goods from 
raw material would alone be a herculean task, since no two people 
can be found to agree in classifying such important articles as 
chemicals, leather, iron of many kinds, petroleum, yarns, and 
printing paper. 

Food too must be a great stumbling block, for while fair traders 
as a rule deny the wish to tax it when it comes in proper season, 
one or two eminent members of Parliament have declared them- 
selves in favour of a duty on early fruit and vegetables, which 
compete disastrously with home produce. An imperial tariff, 
differential in time as well as in origin, would indeed be complicated, 
especially if the “temporary importation” system of drawbacks on 
the materials of manufacture be appended, as it must probably be, 
to secure cheapness of manufacture. As an official taking great 
interest in tariff making, I should rejoice at the task, but the 
manufacturer here or in the colonies, whose prosperity or even 
existence might depend on the maintenance of protective duties, 
would find himself in a dangerous position. From a manuv- 
facturer’s point of view it would even be preferable to restore 
the so called registration duty of 1s. a quarter on corn im- 
ported into this country, or even increase it to 28., giving 
differential exemption to colonial produce. Considering the large 
proportion of fixed charges of manufacture and distribution, to 
the price of the raw material in bread, the food of the people 
would probably not be any dearer, while the revenue would benefit. 
There is a good deal of exaggeration as to the effect of taking 
off the 1s. corn duty in 1869. It has been stated that Liverpool 
and other ports have owed their increased prosperity to this cause, 
but looking at the figures of re-exports, we find that the value of 
foreign and colonial wheat and flour exported from the United 
Kingdom averaged 170,000/. annually in the fifteen years 1855-69, 
and 514,000/. in the last fifteen years, thus showing an increase of 
344,000l. per annum—not avery important business even if the 
whole increase is due to the removal of the 1s. duty. The 
objections to a general colonial tariff would be greatly lessened by 
crouping them geographically, such as an Australasian group, an 
Eastern group, a South African group, and a Canadian group, 
including perhaps the West Indies, though here the interests of the 
islands and Canada would occasionally be very divergent. The 
same difficulty would moreover arise in making a differential 
tariff in favour of the mother country, that the most favoured 
nation article in several of our commercial treaties would be 
imperilled; and this brings me to the last point, on which I would 
say a few words. 

These treaties at present secure for us facilities of trade in 
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almost every important market of the world, and the exception of 
Spain, where we are still treated on a worse footing than other 
countries, is a striking example of the inconvenience that would 
arise if this system of treaties were done away with. It must also 
be remembered that these treaties provide for subjects of the parties 
to the treaty carrying on business in each other’s dominions, which 
is a valuable safeguard against very high duties, for under this 
provision a protected article may be, and sometimes is, manufactured 
in the very protecting country itself by foreign workmen, who are 
introduced by the foreign capitalist in order to avoid paying the 
extravagant duties. 

If a real war of tariffs should ever come, and this provision 
has ceased to exist, such rights will certainly be endangered, and 
foreign workers in industries which compete successfully with 
home manufactures will be excluded from coming to exercise their 
callings. This would intensify materially the tariff war. It is held 
indeed by some that customs tariffs in each country should be 
entirely autonomous, and that commercial treaties, and especially 
those which contain tariffs guaranteeing fixed duties for a certain 
time, are an offence against political economy. The Cobden treaty 
with France and those which followed it have been especially 
objected to as being contrary to Cobden’s true principles. But it 
can be claimed for these treaties that besides securing commerce 
against sudden increases of duty, they often break down the 
barriers of protection by enlisting on the side of free trade impor- 
tant classes in both the countries between which such a treaty is 
being negotiated. For instance, free trade in England was brought 
about chiefly by the manufacturer combining with the consumer 
to get cheap food. It is not more immoral for the French wine 
grower to combine with the English cotton producer to make a 
commercial treaty with lower duties on French wines and English 
cottons. This sort of bargain is however very different to negotia- 
tions commencing with one or both parties making what is called 
a tarif de combat, or tariff which is avowedly bad for the country 
itself and for trade generally, but is put on only as a weapon to 
secure concessions from another Power. As there is no limit to 
the duties which may be imposed in a tariff war of this kind, the 
absurdity of negotiating on such terms is apparent, but in con- 
nection with duties which are not essential per se, nor on the other 
hand really injurious, it is difficult to imagine why commercial 
bargains-should not be made. The consumers in a country are 
generally a feeble folk, or at any rate do not know their own 
strength, and it is desirable for them to secure the support of a 
producing class to play off against another class of producers who 
may think themselves injured by reduction of duties, and indeed 
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may be temporarily injured, although general trade and industry 
will be benefited thereby. 

I have tried then in this necessarily brief sketch to show that it 
is not the case that Huropean tariffs have generally been raised in 
the last generation, although the present out-look is dark ; that 


there are great practical difficulties in trying to impose protective 


duties without interfering with cheap manufacture; that a Zoll- 
verein of the British Hetine a desirable object in Seas entails 
geographical objections, and a tremendous complication of tariffs, 
besides interference with commercial treaties; that such treaties 
when wisely made are the best aids to trade, and in conclusion I 
would. express the hope that the threatened continental war of 
tariffs may be averted, and that an extension of trade both between 
Huropean States and also with new markets in Asia and Africa 
may again restore prosperity. 
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Imports. Exports. | 
1888. 1884. 1885. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
eer are wea Rab Po et Rees Os ead! | 
en { frs. | 2,333,811, | 2,209,987, 2,193,062, 1,665,607, | 1,522,140, 1,568,223, 9 | 
Breas ad £ 93,352; 88,399, 87,922, 66,624, 60,886, 62,729, 
— 6% from ’83 —6% from ’83 | 
Ital { lire} 648,749, | 683,005, 751,826, 614,006, 580,724, 491,276, 
Sen melas Oe 25,950, | 27,320, 30,073, 24,560, | ~ 23,229, 19,651, | 
+ 16% from’83 — 20% from’83 | 
United dols.| 352,125, | 332,757, 280,921, 387,768, | 33532005 327,937, 
States*... | £ 73,359,*| , -69,324,* Pa ea 80,785, 69,835; 68,320, 
| — 20% from’83 —15% from’83 
United Kingdom £} 217,000,*| 199,000,* 193,000,* 117,000, 116,000, 104,400, 
—11% from’83 —11% from ’83 | 








* These figures represent the general trade, the special not being distinguished. 
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TaBLE B.—Showing the Import Duties Levied on Articles of British Produce— Contd. 
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Tue function of the higher branch of the Calculus of Probabilities 
as an aid to induction, the method of eliminating chance by the 
mathematical theory of errors, is the subject of this paper. It is 
proposed to discuss certain cases in which this operation presents 
peculiar difficulties. The consideration of particular cases is intro- 
duced by a brief review of the general principle. 

For a theoretical exposition of the principle reference may be 
made to the writer’s paper on “Methods of Statistics.”* An 
example will be here sufficient to revive in the reader’s mind the 
appropriate conceptions. Suppose it had been observed that the 

_ mean life time of a number of abstainers from liquor was greater 
by a year or two than that of the general population; what 
presumption would there be that this difference was not accidental P 
The mathematical methods of statistics profess to give an answer 
to this sort of question. 

To fix the ideas, let us suppose that the deaths observed are 
those of men at or above 66, demarcated from the general male 
population of that age by no other attribute but total abstinence. 
And let us suppose the population to be stationary,t so that the 
ordinary life tables may be applicable to the problem. Let the 
mean age at death of the general male population above 65 be 76. 
Let us consider what difference from this mean would be presented 
by the mean age at death of groups selected really at random; for 
instance, if the groups were constituted by choosing at random a 
letter of the alphabet, and then taking from the mortuary lists the 
first person who had that letter at the beginning or end of his 
name. In such a case mathematical theory shows that a great 


* Journal of the Statistical Society, Jubilee meeting, 1885. 

+ For the ages selected, this hypothesis is not so wide of the mark, as it would 
be for earlier ages. Accordingly to put, as we suppose, the mean age at death for 
the mean expectation of life is not so erroneous. 

{ It is, I think, 75°8 for England. 
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number of groups would have the mean age 76. There would be 
some however whose mean age would be 75 or 77; and a still 
smaller number for whom the figure would be 74 or 78. The 
relation between the ages and the number of groups corresponding 
to each would be given by a figure es 
like the accompanying: where the | 
degrees of the horizontal line re- 
present ages, and the corresponding 
columns the number of groups 
which would have each particular 
age as their mean age at death. Gat; ree 
The tops of the columns may be 
regarded as a curve when the ,—— —_— 
degrees on the horizontal line are 
sufficiently small. It is in all cases 
the same curve; the same in the 43” 44 75 76 77°98 «79 
sense in which all ellipses are the 
same, of the same genus, but differing in species: some more oval 
or eccentric than others. The circumstances upon which the 
species of our curve depend are (1) the number of men in each of 
the groups whose mean age we suppose to have been observed, and 
(2) a certain datum afforded by the column d; of alife table. From 
these statistics we have to extract a certain coefficient or constant 
which may be called the fluctuation. * . 
For English males who have attained the age of 65 I find that 
the fluctuation (double-mean-square of error) is about go for an 
individual. Whence the modulus square for the probability-curve 
under which range the means of several random groups each con- 








90 
taining s individuals is sie For further illustration the mathe- 


matical reader is referred to my paper ‘‘On Observations and 
‘“‘ Statistics ” in the “‘ Cambridge Philosophical Transactions” for 
1885. 

Given the number of men in each group, and the requisite 
constant, we can at once assign the probability that a group 
should not diverge from 76 beyond a certain extent. For instance 
let the number of men in each group be 25. Then I find that out 
of a large number of such groups, about half would have their 
mean age between 74 and 76, and 442 (of the total number of 
groups examined) would fall between 72 and 80. But, if the number 
in each group were 100, then the extreme limits between which 
that large proportion (44%) of the groups would fall would be 
much narrower, viz., 74—76. If the number in each group is 1,000, 


* See * Methods of Statistics.” 
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then 449 out of 500 such groups would in the long run fall within 
the limits 75:4—76°6. In other words, there is a probability of 
449 : 1 that the mean age of a group of 1,000 selected at random 
will not fall outside those limits. And there is a much greater proba- 
bility that it will not fall outside wider limits, e.g.,75—77. If then 
the mean age at death of 1,000 total abstainers* is greater 
than 77, if it exceeds the mean age of the general population by a 
year only, we may be practically certain that the cause of that 
excess is not thatf “mass of floating causes” called chance. We 
have cut away that hypothesis. We have eliminated chance. 

This view of the logical character of our method assists us in 
judging how far the method is indispensable. A similar abscission 
of certain antecedents as immaterial is constantly going on in 
inductive logic, by a much less formal and almost unconscious 
process. It is presupposed in every act of the Method of Difference. 
The chemist rejects historical events as immaterial; the historian 
the conjuncture of the stars. There is in each case a vast sub- 
structure of previous knowledge of the connection between things ; 
not very prominent perhaps in treatises on logic, yet constituting 
the foundations of wisdom. Now it may well be that the “ mass of 
“ floating causes”? may, like other antecedents, be known before- 
hand to be immaterial. The physicist who investigates the 
effects of the sun upon magnetism need not inquire as to this 
effect if it is, but only what it is. He is in this respect in a very 
different position from one who, like Professor Jevons, undertakes 
to prove a connection between sun spots and commercial fluctua- 
tions. In the former case, unlike the latter, it is not necessary to 
eliminate chance—it is already out of court. 

But, even in cases where the advantage of having chance 
excluded is not given beforehand, it is probable that experience 
conversant with a particular class of phenomena, unmethodically 
attains to maxims such as it is the object of our canon to afford: 
as to the extent of divergence between means which is not 
accidental, but is significant of a real difference. The registrar- 
general would doubtless not require to apply the Theory of Errors, 
in order to be sure, as he seems to have been,{ that a difference 
of 0°3 in the mortality per cent. of ‘young farmers” as compared 
with that of the general male population of the same age, founded 
as it was on the death of 65 young farmers, could not be accidental, 
but required an explanation. 

But not only may unmethodical wisdom to some extent 


* Belonging to the general male population who have attained 65. 

* Mill. 

+ Supplement to registrar-general’s reports, 1875. Cp. ‘ Methods of Statistics,” 
p. 205. 
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dispense with, and to some extent provide, tests for eliminating. 


chance; but also the Calculus of Probabilities itself affords another 
formal method of performing this operation. This is the elemen- 
tary practice of cutting up means to see if the parts give the same 
indication as the whole; putting them to the torture so to speak, 
and taking for granted that, if they persist in giving the same 
answer, that answer must be true. For example, if out of our 
1,000 total abstainers ten sets of a hundred taken at random 
presented each a mean age above that of adult males in general, it 
would be reasonable to conclude that this result is not accidental. 
I have elsewhere* discussed this method, and shown that, as 
compared with the higher method, it produces less effect with 
the same labour, requires more labour for the same effect. To 
reject the higher method is to forego an advantage which past 
experiencet puts within our reach. It is to persist in using a 
hand mill rather than the powerful machinery which the accumula- 
tions of capital have rendered possible. It is doubtless true that 
the ruder implements are often not far to seek. In the same 
field in which our grain is produced are found stones for grinding 
it by hand. The same statistics which recorded that the mean 
life of 1,000 total abstainers was exceptionally long, would be 
likely to afford the means of testing whether the mean life of each 
100 was exceptionally long. Still it is reasonable to suppose that 
with advancing civilisation the more powerful machinery will be 
more and more required. 

But if the immediate practical utility of the higher method 
appears doubtful, at least it may be admitted that it is an object 
of considerable beauty and philosophic interest. Those qualities 
might be contemplated under two aspects: the real constancy 
and the apparent irregularity of that phenomenon which, entering 
into the various definitions of ‘‘ precision,” ‘ probable error,” 
“modulus,” or ‘‘ fluctuation,” { constitutes the leading feature of 
the theory. 

Paradoxical as it sounds, fluctuation is one of the least flux 
things in the world. Thus the coefficient denoting the divergence 
of the stature of individuals from the mean height of a class is 
much more constant than the mean height of classes. Signor 
Perozzo found the same modulus, 3°7 inches, for ten Italian 
provinces whose mean heights differ very considerably; and I 
have found the same value (3°7) for a great variety of British and 


* “ Methods of Statistics.” 


+ As to the extent of divergence in means which is to be expected as a result 
of mere chance. 


t = modulus squared, a quantity for which it is convenient to have a special 


term. 


<i 


_— 
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American anthropometrical* statistics. very observed constancy 
confirms the presumption that moduli in general are apt to be 
constant, and the certainty that the modulus which has been found 
constant for one class of phenomena holds good for adjacent 
phenomena. Such for example was, in however slight a degree, 
the effect produced, when the writer observed that even in such 
an out-of-the-way corner of nature as a wasp’s nest,+ the numbers 
of incomers and outgoers fluctuated according’ to a constant 
modulus 8°5; and when he found that the observation: made on 
one nest in 1884 held good for four nests in 1885 at the same 
placet (Hdgeworthstown, Ireland). The constaney of fluctuation 
in the Virgilian hexameter, noticed in the former, and verified in 
this, paper, is an equally unsuspected and striking phenomenon. 
This constancy of fluctuation—besides being a necessary datum for 
the elimination of chance—appears to be in itself a very curious 
circumstance, one not predictable from the general principles of 
the Calculus of Probabilities. 

But in order to bring out this regularity there is requisite a 
long series of observations. The mean of half-a-dozen observa- 
tions is apt to differ widely from the mean of another half-dozen 
observations. For, though the thing measured, fluctuation, is 
peculiarly constant, yet the measurement is peculiarly inaccurate. 
The “‘ probable error”’ of a value based on sixteen observations is 
as much as an eighth part of the real thing observed. A quarter 
would not be a very improbable error. It follows that in many of 
the following investigations we must be content with a loose 
general idea of the real relations which: underlie the shifting 
superficies of chance. It is a useful discipline to walk in a world 
where, though the objects themselves are fixed, their’ images are 
ever vibrating through a large part of their own dimensions. The 
Calculus of Probabilities—and this. branch of it in particular— 
conveys a lesson which is required for the study of social science, the 
power of contemplating general tendencies through the wavering 
medium of particulars. It is a power which does not always 
accompany the mathematics of the cathedra adapted to the com- 
parative rigidity of physics ; and which will never be attained by 
those persons unaccustomed to abstract reasoning, who are always 
extolling with partial praises the exclusively historical method in 
social science. 

The subject of this study is a case of the general method of 

* The statistics given at p. 195 of ‘“ Methods of Statistics,’ show much 


greater uniformity when treated by the corrected methods which will be noticed 


elsewhere. 

+ “ Methods of Statistics.” 

t The observation that the fluctuation for the exports is greater than for 
imports made last year (ibid., p. 210), was fully confirmed this year. 
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eliminating chance by the Theory of Errors. The case may be 
described as that of Hntangled Moduli. This term in its generality 
covers all the cases where instead of a single modulus to be ex- ‘ 
tracted from a single set of observations (as in the examples given ’ 
in my paper on the ‘“ Methods of Statistics ’*) we have several i 
"moduli to be simultaneously determined. The problem to which f 
this inquiry is specially directed is: being given, death or other ’ 
rates for groups of population which are defined by place and { 
time, to find the fluctuation (modulus squared) of rates for groups | 
defined by other attributes than place or time. This problem may : 
be introduced by a lemma taken from a widely different field, the f 
statistics of the numbert of dactyls in Virgilian lines. It is | 
required to elicit the entangled from the explicit fluctuations of 
dactyl-frequency :— 
Ba koe i Pa me eae RR Rc td mm ho mses le Nate lis vo Sel Pend! | EY rome | AS) i 
Ajneid, o re ml N N oD | oO | HH | Ht } ud | 1 Na) Oo; m | & b 7 sg 
arse DT) E) atta Ty) 7 aya) a) at § 
ala] a [alololw{[siis| 6 /S/Sl/ A | al] & |ee 
ole al RETO: EERO RAR WONEIR, acct) BOY ed Uae er DUES RTE nae Te Misc Woot —_| a 
First foot} 8 3 | 5] 6] 4] 4] 2}2)211)/2]4 |8]2 | 4 | 46/8-06] am 
Second, 1/4} °0| 34/8 }8/%) 2) 2/14/38) a ,)2) 3.02 } ashes) 
Thirds yl Fa: wi Sil By - es Ba r-S Oii 2}o j1 | 28186] 3 
pI LY oad ata FRO BB ALL eed Aalah ULSD eck Races SAEk aden Saale idee 
Fourth ,,| 2 2/1] 0]| 8)a|2)o/2]/1/1/2 Jala lo | 19/126] am 
Sums ...17 | 11 | 10/130] 15 /1ol10/6/8{8|/6|9 |8/6 |7 |131|8-68| 100 
om 
i 
Means ....[1°75 2°76 2°5| 2°5 | 8°75 |2'5|2-5| 1-5) 2 | 2 1-5 2-25) 2 | 1-5 1-75 33 | 217/25 
‘oO 
° 
Fluctua- | 1. 10 10 SOMA: irs for) ‘ 
tions “4 mtd NO RR Or ea habe). Ca ihe ee | oy dco.) fea a) ee 
48 | 3°2 




















In this table each of the first fifteen figures in the first row 
is the number of dactyls which occur in the first feet of five con- 


secutive lines. For example, in ‘the passage, AJneid, XI, 1—5 
(inclusive), there are three lines which have a dactyl in the first 
foot. The number of dactyls in the second feet are recorded in 
the second row. In the passage just cited there is one line which 
has a dactyl in the second foot. The dactyls of the third and 
fourth feet are similarly registered. The sums and means of these 
figures taken horizontally and vertically are given in the antepen- 


* Journal of the Statistical Society, 1885. 
t ‘“ Methods of Statistics,’ pp. 211 and 212. 
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ultimate and penultimate row and column. In the last column the 
first figure 2°8 is the fluctwation of the first fifteen figures of the 
row; that is twice the sum of the squares of the differences 
between each and the mean of all (viz., 3 approximately). 





Differences. Squares of Differences. 
28 + O 
0 0 
0 4, 
2 4, 
2 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 
iL 
4: 
ul 
l 
1 
0 
tt 1 
La) e2ky = Se 
n 
2 


S 2 
98=2 —  Wiacianon. 


In performing this operation I recommend separating, as above, 
the positive and negative errors, since the equality of their 
respective sums checks the correctness of the mean. The three 
next figures of the last column are similarly constituted. 

We come then to a cell in which there are two denizens, one 
erect and one recumbent. The latter, as its posture is designed 
to express, is a fluctuation. It is then the fluctuation of the row to 
which the cell belongs of the sums of columns. The other denizen 
of the cell, the erect 10, is a sum, the sum of the fluctuations of 
the four first rows. Similarly in the next cell : 0°6 is the fluctua- 
tion of the row of means (which is of course a th of the fluctua- 
tion of the row of sums); 2°5 is the mean fluctuation of the four 
first rows. 

The relation of the last two figures is instructive. They ought 
to be equal, if the fluctuation of the four rows was not only equal, 
but identical in this sense: that, whenever one went up or down, 
the others did so also to the same extent; if in short the four 
waves might be regarded as sections of the same great wave. 
This result would be unaffected, though we supposed the mean 
height of the four waves to be different; as it were an identical 

202 
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fluctuation executed in four canals of different level. Again, if 
the fluctuations were all independent, the fluctuation of the means 
should be a quarter of the mean fluctuation. Lastly, the fluctua- 
tion of the means ought to be less than a quarter of the mean 
fluctuation, if the primitive waves were compensatory in this sense: 
that, wherever there was a trough in one, there was apt to be a 
crest in the other; as if a dactyl in the first foot was frequently 
followed by a spondee in the second. 

Now as a matter of fact the fluctuation of the means, 0°6, is just 
a quarter of the mean fluctuation 2°5. The second hypothesis 
therefore is the true one. 

Let us now consider the cell which contains the mean of the 
row of fluctuations and the fluctuation of the column of means;. 
respectively 3°2 and o’9. The relation of the figures presents the 
same alternatives as those above described, except that instead of 
+ we must now read ~;. Now £2 is much less than o'9. We are 
driven then to the supposition that the transverse, or columnar, 
fluctuations are not independent. The hypothesis of inter- 
dependence presents two cases; the columns may be to some 
extent identical in two ways.* To fix the ideas, suppose that the 
three first figures of the first row were the same, that the second 
triplet of the same row was similarly homogeneous, while differing 
in random fashion from the first triplet. Let the second, third, and 
fourth row be at the same level; with equal fluctuations, alike 
coustrained internally, but as regards each other independent. 
Then the fluctuation of the means, instead of being ;.th of the mean 
fluctuation, would be only 3th of it. 

This supposition is of course evidently contrary to fact. Still 
there may well be an interdependence between sequent lines not 
obvious to inspection. This alternative is cut away by the observa- 
tions given in my paper ont “Methods of Statistics.” I find 
that the fluctuation of means of » Virgilian lines is very nearly 
the nth part of the fluctuation for single lines (viz.,1°4). This 
fact is inconsistent with the interdependence under consideration. 

There remains the hypothesis that the rows are at a different — 
level. And this is proved to be true. For, the fluctuation of each 
row being as just shown internally independent, the fluctuation of 
the mean of a row must follow the normal law; it must be 
about =;th of the fluctuation of the row: Thus the fluctuation of 
the means for the first and fourth foot respectively would be 
306 and 125 say o'2 and o'8. Therefore the modulus of com- 
ian is /0'2 + 008 = 046. The observed difference between 
the mean fourth and mean first foot is 3:°06—1'26 = 1°8; about 


*® See above, p. 635. PoP 212. 
$ “Methods of Statistics,” p. 188. 
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four times the modulus. The difference indicated is therefore real. 
The difference between the other mean feet is slighter, but still 
real. 

This conclusion may be verified by one of the hnmbler methods 
of statistics. Out of fifteen trials, so to speak, the first foot is only 
five times less than the second. The preponderance of the first 
over the third and fourth feet is even more marked. We have 
heard of the “hexameter rising aloft like a silvery column.” We 
now see that this column tapers up to its capital—the fifth foot 
with its almost constant dactyl. 

We have now the conception of four undulations in four level 
and parallel canals; the canals at different levels, the disturbances 
purely casual* and unaffected by each other; let us apply this 
result to answer this question: what is the fluctuation of the 
mean of four figures taken at random from our table? The 
answer differs according to the character of the randomness. If 
the first of each four is taken (at random) from the first row, the 
second from the second, and so on; then in the fluctuation of 
the means so formed the element due to the different level of the 
different rows will have disappeared. ‘The fluctuation of these 
means ought to be the same as the fluctuation of the means formed 
each from the same column: that is as the fluctuation of the last 
row but one in the table at p. 634. Here are fifteen means formed 
in the manner described :— 


2:25, 3, 2:5, 2°5, B, 2, 1°75, 2, 2-5, 1:25, 1°75, 2°75, 15, 1°75, 2b. 


The mean of these is 2°2 ; and the mean square of differences, formed 
in the manner described at p. 635, is 0°26. The fluctuation there- 
fore iso’5. The fluctuation to which by theory it should be equal 
is 0'6, a consilience as near as could be expected. 

On the other hand, if the four figures to be meaned are selected 
at random from any row of the table, then the inequality of the 
mean heights of the rows will make itself felt. The fluctuation of 
means so formed should exceed the fluctuation of the former class 
by one-fourth of the double mean square of error presented by the 
different levels of the rows. Call this quantity 2Se*. Recollecting 
that o’g is the fluctuation of the (first four figures of the) last row 
but one, we have the equation 0°9 = 2S? + +. mean fluctuation of 
rows. 0°9 = 2Se + 2.25. 2S8e* = 0°73, 4 28e? = 018. Hence the 
fluctuation of this class of means ought to be 06+ 018. Here 
are fifteen means formed thus. I took the first of the digits 
which I came across in a page of death-rates, and selected a figure 
from the corresponding row of the table at p. 634; again, another 


* Cp. below, ,p. 639. 
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digit and another figure on the same principle; and took the mean 
of each four figures thus given. The means are : — 


1:5, 2°75, 2, 2:25, 2-25 3-25, 21-75, 1, 2, 1°75, 1°75, 2°5, 1°75, 3°28. 


The mean of these is 2°1; and the fluctuation calculated in the 
usual way 0°74; that is almost what it ought to be, viz., 0°78. 

These conclusions may be made more exact by extending our 
observations. I have analysed two hundred additional lines, 
Aneid, XI, 76—150, and AMneid, VI, 270—394. The following 


table conveys the result of the whole examination :— 












































275 Hexameters. Means. Fluctuation. 
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I should observe that I have not taken the trouble of calcula- 
ting the mean columnar fluctuation (3°4) for all the 275 lines; but 
have merely verified and corrected the result of the previous 
seventy-five observations by a few additional ones. Nor is the 
fluctuation of fringe rows (07425) based on 275 observations, but 
only on 150. ‘The recumbent figure 0°6 is the fluctuation of the 
column of means in this table. It proves to be also (what might 
not have been the case) the mean of the three means similarly 
related to each of the constituent tables. 

This table confirms our conclusion concerning the difference 
between the feet. We see also that there is a difference in the 
fluctuation certainly between the fourth and first, and very 
probably between each of these and the second and third. If 
there was no compensatory* action between the fluctuations of the 
different feet, the recumbent figure in the cell common to the 
fluctuation column and the mean row (0°425) ought to be equal to 
a quarter of the erect figure 2°2. In so far as the latter falls short 
a little, we may suspect a little compensation of the kind des- 


* See p. 636, 
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cribed. I have subjected this curious point to further examina- 
tion. Adding the first and second feet of each quintette for the 
passage, Aineid, VI, 270—394, I find the fluctuation for these sums 
to be 6; whereas if there were no compensation this fluctuation 
ought to have been 7, the sum of the separate fluctuations (as 
calculated from that passage). But as the latter fluctuation so 
calculated has a probable error of nearly unity,as, when calculated 
from fifty-five observations (of quintettes) it is exactly 6, we 
must not rely much on the indication given. 

It is instructive to compare these results with those which I have 
given in my paper on the “ Methods of Statistics,” pp. 31 and 382. 
According to the present observations the mean number of dactyls 
in a quintette is 8°3 (the sum of the first four figures in the column 
of means at p. 638). Therefore the mean number in a single line 
1°66. The mean number given by the former series of observations 
was 1°62.* Again, the fluctuation of the number of dactyls in a 
single line is, according to this paper, 1°4. For the fluctuation for 
a single line is }th of the fluctuation for a quintette. And the 
fluctuation for a quintette of lines is sixteen times the fluctuation 
of the mean foot. And the fluctuation of the mean foot in a 
quintette is by the table at p. 638 0°425. Hence the fluctuation 
of the dactyls in a single line =1x16x‘425=1°4; exactly what 
was obtained in the former paper.t 

But it is time to terminate this introductory lemma. It is time 
to proceed from the parade ground to the campaign, and to employ 
the arts which have been acquired in the field of Virgilian statistics 
to attack the more difficult and important problem. It is required 
to calculate from the registrar-general’s returns the fluctuation of 
death-rates in the following cases: (1) several groups of the same 
size (say 100 or 1,000) are taken at random from the population 
resident at the same place in the same year, and the death-rates 
calculated for each group; (2) the death-rates relate to groups 
which thhave been formed by random selection of individuals from 
different years and places. 

The following metaphor may assist us in forming the appro- 
priate conceptions. The site of a city consists of several terraces, 
produced it may be by the gentler geological agencies. The 
terraces lie parallel to each other, east and west. They are inter- 
sected perpendicularly by ridges which have been produced by 
igneous displacement. We might suppose the volcanic agency to 


* «“ Methods of Statistics,” p. 211. 

+ This consilience is much greater than might have been expected—even 
taking into account that out of the 600 lines which entered into the former series 
125 were common to the present series of 275 lines—and is calculated to give us 
confidence in handling the mathematical instrument of statistics. 
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travel at a uniform rate from west to east, producing each year a 
It is not known prior to observation 


ridge of the same ‘breadth. 


whether'the displacement of one year resembles (in any, or all, the 


terraces) the displacements in the proximate years. 


Nor is it 


known whether the displacement in one terrace is apt to be 
identical with that in the neighbouring terraces. Upon the ground 


thus intersected and escarped are built miscellaneous houses. 
height of each housetop-above the level of the sea is ascertainable 
barometrically or otherwise. The mean height above the sea of 
the housetops for each acre is registered. It is required from 
these data to elicit the fluctuation of the height of houses above 
the ground. 


The 


Let us take first the case of mortality at all ages; and after- 


wards that of special age-periods— 
































































































































1876.| 1877.| 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881.} 1882.| 1883. ] Sums. | Means. 
Berks..........| 175 | 172 | 187| 186 | 181| 153] 169 | 166 |1,889 | 1734 
Herts je 174 | 165 | 185 |- 184] 176] 186 163. 188 | 1,401 | 175 
Bucks _........ 182 171 186 195 179 162 177 183 |1,435 | 1794 
Oxford... aby) 182 wb. 183 180 169 167 166 | 1,420 | 17°73 
Bedford ...| 196| 174| 203| 195| 198] 171 | 181| 184 1,502 | 1883 
Cambridge 4173 7 190. 491 | 187° 165 ari. iar 1,435 | 1793 
Sums ..uee| 1,079 |1,041 |1,145 |1,134 {1,101 | 986 | 1,028 | 1,068 | 8,582 |1,073 
Means ...u.| 180 |178}| 101 | 189 | 183)| 164| 171| 176 1,680] 170 
Fluctuations | 66] RaW OS te Suds ed eet poem 3 
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Here is a strip extracted from the registrar-general’s statistics 
of the death-rates in different counties (Report, 1883, p. 53), upon 
which I have operated (a.) in the manner explained at p. 634. Let 
CO? be the fluctuation which it is required to determine ; put OC? + Of 
for the fluctuation of a row. The mean value of 0? + Cf is 18g. 


2 
The fluctuation of the fringe row (in black figures) is ae + a0; 


where a is a coefficient denending on the degree of* «dentity 


* See p. 635. 
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prevailing between the fluctuations of the different rows. If we 
trace the curves formed by the rows, there will appear in them a 
considerable sameness. However, « must fall short of unity. The 
value of the fringe fluctuation is 146. Eliminating 0? from the two 
«#190 —146 
equations which have been stated, we have 0? = i plea 


6 
clear that O? increases with « Therefore as cannot exceed 1, we 


have for a superior limit of 0, a or .53. 


Proceeding similarly with the vertical rows and the vertical 


fringe, we have C? 4+ C,? = 88. 


C2 
We a Cy? =16, 
88—46 
Whenee C? = a And as 8 cannot be greater than 
8 


Date one p one 
unity, we have for a superior limit of O?,— or 48. 


8 
I have similarly treated two other strips of mortuary returns, 
(1), for the years 1872-79 inclusive, and the same six midland 


counties, and (2), for the years 1869-76, and seven midland 
counties, the same six with the addition of Northampton. I find 
by the method of ‘extrication just described for superior limits of 
C?, (1), 54 and 47, and (2), 140 and 35. 

(b.) These results -are confirmed by a method which may be 
termed Collation. Suppose in the formation-of the site* of our 
Imaginary city that the igneous displacements had been exactly 
the same along each ridge; that is, that every acre along the same 
ridge had been upheaved to exactly the same extent, we might 
then as it were bring the two acres ‘belonging to the same terrace 
and different ridges to the same level, if we knew the difference 
between the height of the ridges. Then a comparison of the mean 
height above the sea (thus correeted) of the houses in the two 
acres would afford a datum for calculating the fluctuation of house- 
height. The square of the difference between the two corrected 
mean heights is to be equated to the required fluctuation. Of 
course this calculation is very inexact. The ridges cannot be 
supposed to be unbroken arétes, nor, even if it were so, should we 
have the means of ascertaining the difference between the heights 
of two arétes. The difference between the given mean height (of 
the house-tops above the sea) would be affected by the fluctuation 
of the houses. Accordingly the operation indicated would give 
only a superior limit for the sought fluctuation. 


* See above. 
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1881. 1876. - F 
DOPE ots cecseregtaenee 153 175 22 6 . 36 
PL OLUG ee re cei 166 174 8 a 64 
DUCKS =. qctttrware an 162 182 20 4 16 
stords tig aes: 169 179 10 tvEIG 36 
Bedford weiss: 171 196 25 9 8L 
Cambrid gene 24.22 0in 165 P73 8 8 64 
RUULIS Tpeee ee et ae 986 1,079 — +22 —19 297 
Meanets ete. aecer 164 180 ee ‘ 49 





The accompanying table illustrates this process. The first 
column contains the death-rates for 1881 in six midland counties.* 
The second column contains the returns for 1876. The third 
column gives the excess of the latter over the former. The fourth 
column gives the differences corrected by subtracting from each 
figure in the third column 16, the difference between the mean of 
the first and second columns. The sum of these differences 
ought, if our work is correct, to be equal to zero. The fifth 
column gives the squares of differences. 'The mean value of these 
(not now the double} mean value) is to be equated to the sought 
fluctuation. I have similarly compared five other of the years 
(given in table, p. 640) with 1881, and find as the mean of all 
the values obtained 44; a figure which, if our hypothesis were 
exact, would have a very respectable degree of precision. For, as 
being thet value of a squared modulus based on thirty-six observa- 
tions, it would have a probable error of about 0°48 x the sixth 
part of itself, ¢.e., about 3°5. 

Another estimate upon the same principle may be formed, if 
in the preceding calculation we put “ridges” for ‘ terraces” (years 
for counties), and vice versdéd. In the accompanying table the first 
column gives the death-rates for eight years in Berkshire; the 
second column those in Cambridgeshire, the third gives the differ- 
ence by which the latter exceeds the former; the fourth column the 
differences corrected by -the subtraction of 6 (179;—1735); the 
fifth column contains the squares of the differences whose mean is 
a value for the (superior limit of the) sought modulus. Con- 
structing five other such tables, I find for the mean result 50. 


* Registrar-general’s report for 1882, p. 53. Cp. above, p. 640. 

+ The double mean value is the fluctuation for the probability-curve under 
which range the differences of any two values taken at random from under the 
sought probability-curve, that is double the sought fluctuation. 

{ The probable error of a fluctuation is roughly the fluctuation itself divided 
by the square root of the number of observations on which the calculativn is 
based, and multiplied by the constant 0°475. 
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Berkshire. Cambridgeshire. sel Ae = 48 
1876 .... 176 173 pes oe 8 64 
Cy ame 172 hea 5 I I 
Vhe iia 187 190 3 3 9 
PED oss. 186 191 5 I 1 
fe UA 181 187 6 0 fe) 
BL cat 143 165 12 6 36 
Oe ost 169 pe 2 16 
FOS eens 166 181 15 2) 81 
1,389 1,435 17 15 208 
1734 1794 26° 








(c.) I have endeavoured’ to verify directly this calculation. I 
have selected from the midland counties under review fourteen 
districts containing rural, and, as far as I know, similar popula- 
tious of about 20,000 each. Dividing the number of deaths in 1861 
by the population in 1861 for each district, I have calculated for 
the fourteen quotients their fluctuation. It is 560. This result 
is not much altered if I add six districts of population from 10,000 
to 15,000 (with a correction for the inferior weight of these obser- 
vations as compared with the former). The result of the twenty 
observations is a fluctuation 544. Now if we take as the result of 
our two preceding methods about 40 as the fluctuation for groups 
about the size of the specified midland counties, that is about 
200,000, the fluctuation for districts with a population each of 
20,000 ought to be, if we could suppose the element C,” eliminated, 
ten times 40, or 400. There is therefore a rough consilience 
between this method and the preceding, it being remembered that 
they all only profess to assign superior limits to the sought 
coefficient. | 

By the same method I find from.the rates of seven districts 
for 1871 the fluctuation 416. Again I have calculated the fluctua- 
tion of the male mortality for thirty-two districts taken at random 
from the class defined by Farr as “healthy” (“ Royal Society 'Tran- 
“sactions,” p. 39); the result is 485. The average male population of 
these districts is I think from 15,000 to 20,000. I would not however 
lay much stress upon this particular observation; partly because, 
relating to males it is not quite in pari materia, but chiefly because 
the districts are virtually selected upon the principle of having 
nearly coincident birth-rates. 

(d.) There is yet another method, which may be called @ priors, 
as contrasted with the preceding, which are formed on observa- 
tion. It is rather difficult to estimate* the relative value of this 


* See, on this point, “ Methods of Statistics,” pp. 191, 192, 198, 202, and 
the writings of Professor Lexis there cited. 
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method—of the ‘‘ combinatorial” as distinguished from the 
“physical” modulus, in Professor Lexis’s phrase. Perhaps it may 
be said that the former corroborates the latter by agreeing with it, 
but does not weaken it by differing from it. And we ought to be 
disposed towards the a priori calculation, as the literary man in 
‘Punch ” to his critic, “‘ I don’t care twopence for your opinion, but 
‘if you say something favourable I shall be pleased.” Or, in the case 
of death-rates at least, do not the observations discussed by Professor 
Lexis afford a good ground of experience, if not of * theory, for 
regarding the “ combinatorial” modulus as an inferior limit of the 
true one? The modulus in question may be thus described. Suppose 
an urn containing an indefinitely large number of tickets, black 
and white, the black tickets having about the same ratio to the 
whole number of tickets as the number of deaths in the population 
under consideration to the total population. Then the fluctuation 
in the death-rates based upon groups of 200,000 exposed to risk 
(the approximate population of a midland county) will be the same 
as the fluctuation in the ratio of the black to the total number of 
tickets, if we make several random drawings of 200,000 tickets at 
a time from the urn. According to this hypothesis, if we take 
000 (the mean death-rate found by the table at p. 640) as 
what may be called the real ratio, then by a well-known formula 
the modulus of the fluctuation of the mortality per 10,000 for a 
population of 200,000 would be— 





2x 180 x 9820 bre eee 
VV (10,000)? x.(200,000) * 709° =4/ 18. 


Whence the fluctuation, or modulus squared, is 18. This result is 
not very much affected by the difficulty of deciding what is the 
precise ratio with which we should operate. If we take the mean 
death-rate for all England at 200 per 10,000, which is evidently far 
too high for the Midland counties, we should obtain 21°5 for the 
fluctuation. 

Upon the whole we may put with some confidence 20 for an 
inferior and 50 as a superior limit of the quantity sought, the 
fluctuation of the mortality for a population of 200,000 living in 
the same county and year; and for populations of » the same 
200000 


1 





figures multiplied by This is the answer to the first part 


of our problem, when the groups under consideration are supposed 


* “ Methods of Statistics,” doc. cit. 
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to be taken* from the same place and year. But when we 
consider groups taken from the general population of England at 
different epochs, the unknown quantities O07, and C; appear to 
recur upon us. 

Let us begin by discussing a case of abstract simplicity. 
Reverting to our} metaphor, let us suppose that each acre in our 
city was levelled before it was built upon. Then the fluctuation of 
house-tops taken at random from all parts of the city will be 
calculated upon the principle above exemplified+t im the case of 
dactyls taken at random from any of the first four feet in a 
200000 , x? 
ry 

n n 
where «2 is thus found. Find the mean height above the sea of 
the ground of the whole city. Take the difference between this 
and the height of each rectangular site. The sum of the squares of 
these differences, divided by their number and multiplied by 2, is 
to he equated to x”. 

For example, let the selection be made from the population of 
all England in the same year. And let us suppose that within 
each district of population 200,000 there is only the fluctuation 


yeye\ 2 
2 x 200000 or, if we put O? x 200000 = 7%, ©. Then we may 
N 


Virgilian passage. The required modulus will be 0? x 


thus take account of the different levels of the different places. 
The accompanying line represents the proportionate numbers 
of population inhabiting districts having a certain mortality. The 


* Of course it is supposed that if within one of our acres, one of the registrar- 
general’s units, a county year; there prevail differences of level categories marked 
by differences of mortality (far beyond the probable error for the internal 
fluctuation)—as in the case of the time-divisions of the unit undoubtedly occurs— 
then the 7 persons exposed to risk must be selected in the same proportion from 
the different categories (e.g., the different months), as the group for whom the 
registrar-general calculated the mortality per year. The subject of internal 
fluctuation will be made clearer it is hoped in the next few pages. 

+ See above, p. 640. 

ft P. 637. 
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figures on the right constitute a scale of mortality 
per 10,000, reckoned up and down from 220, the 
approximate mean for all England. The figures on the. 
left represent corresponding numbers of persons. 
Thus, on the left, 16 opposite to 10 on the right means 
that the districts whose mortality is 230 contain a 
population of 1,600,000 approximately ; 22°5 opposite 0 
means a population of 2,250,000, living in districts of 
mortality 220 per 109,000. The data are taken from 
the supplement to the registrar-general’s report, 1835, 
Table XX XVII. 

In order to find «?, the part of the modulus due to 
the inequality of level, we ought to equate its half to 
the mean square of error of the different rates or sites, 
weighted by the proportionate numbers at height; that 
is to 

(720) x07) (60) Ss at ics + 20x1?+0+416x 12+ &e., +2°5 x 16? 
OL +24 &.,+ 20+ 22°54 K&e., + 25 

(assuming, what would require correction if accuracy 

were an object, that 220 is the exact mean for all 

England). Hence $x*=about 1,500, «* = 3,000; and 

the addition to the modulus which we found in answer 





7 7,2 2 
to the first inquiry (=) is —,a quantity neglectible 
n 


for groups of 1,000 and even much less. 

So far we have been supposing* that each acre 
affords a perfectly level site. This however cannot be 
supposed. We are to think of each acre as presenting 
elevations and depressions which disappeared when we 
took the mean value for the whole acre (exactly as 
in the Virgilian statistics* the different levels of the feet did not 
affect means made up in a similar way). But this unevenness will 
make itself felt when we select our n persons exposed to risk at 
random from the whole population. There will be a new double 
sum of squares of error to be added to our modulus. It may be 
conjectured from statistics like those given in the supplement to 
the registrar-general’s report 30, relating to the mean mortality in 
districts, that this addition to the fluctuation is of the same order 
as that which we have just examined, and is equally apt to be 
meaned away by large numbers. ‘Thus we obtain to our second 
inquiry approximately the same answer as to the first. 

So far of mortality at all ages. We come now to mortality at 


certain life periods, a problem which may be attacked by the same 
methods. 





* See above, p. 645. 
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(a.) First is the method of extrication :— 
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1873.| 1874.| 1875.| 1876.| 1877.| 1878.| 1879. Sums. | Means, | Fluetua- 
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The accompanying table is constructed from the registrar- 
general’s tables, giving the “annual rate of mortality per 1,000 
“persons living at twelve groups of ages in each of the registra- 
“tion counties ” (Reports, 36—42). The numbers in the smaller 
spaces are the rates per 10,000 at the age-period 25—35, for seven 
years and seven midland counties. By reasoning analogous to 
that which was employed for general mortality— 





O2 + = 100. OP +.02 = 74, 
C2 ) OF 
“a0? + he 34. BC,? + Pee 26. 
yee 74 — 26 
p= Ht nat eae (Me peek 7 = at most 56. 
aos. te maf 


(b.) By the method of collation,* comparing six years with 
1873, I obtain for a superior limit 36 (a determination of fluctua- 
tion resting on forty-two observations). 

(c.) I have not attempted the method of direct verification, not 
having to hand the population of districts at the age 25—35, 

(d.) To the evidence of the first and second methods the com- 
binatorial hypothesis adds the weight which it can give* but not 
take away. If we estimate the population at the age 25—35 in a 
midland county as about c*145 the total population (Cp. registrar- 
general’s Report, 1883, p. 13), that is about 0°145 x 200,000 or 


* See above, p. 641. 
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290,000, we have the hypothesis of drawing of 29,000 tickets made 
from an urn containing an indefinite number of black and white 
tickets in the proportion 73: (10,000—73). ‘The fluctuation cf the 
rate per 10,000 then will be ERS eae! eee =U, 

This result may be applied, as I have elsewhere* pointed out, 
to verify the registrar-general’s conclusions concerning the relative 
unhealthiness of occupations. For the fluctuation of groups of 
about 16,000, such as that in several of the occupations specified 
by the registrar-general in the supplements to the twenty-fifth 
report (Table XXIII) and thirty-fifth report (Tables LXI and 


29000 
LXII) we ought to have about 50 x T0000 that is about go. 


I have taken the trouble of verifying this conclusion by a 
method of collation applied to the registrar-general’s data. 
Observing that the mean mortality for all males at the age-period 
from 25—385 in 1871 exceeds that for 1861 by 20 per 10,000, I put 
in the first column of the accompanying table the rate per 10,000 
of mortality (at age-period 25—35) in the specified trade for the 
year 1861, and in the second column the rate for 1871 diminished 
by 2. The third column contains. the differencest between the 
first two; the first column the squares of differences, whose mean 
is to be equated to the fluctuation. The fifth column gives the 
means between the numbers of men in each trade in 1881 and 


efi 





1871. Squares Mean 
1861. Differences. t of Population 
Uoerepteds Difference Ae 
"| Age 25-35. 








- + 
BLOUSE, es---..2-.000 pohcteccindieesers ¥16°2 | 108°0 8 64 22 
ATINOPS fe teat sree ore 85°6 (41 Sr 18 132 28 
DUG eTS sae ee Uo es 962 882 | 8 64 15°5 
Bakeoraccssarcwccves Besisghenes 79°4 80:0 O°5 ° 13°000 
Tnnkeepersic. tr ccna 130°2 | 148°3 18 324 12°500 
Ae ge ene ae 132° | 145°6 135 | 196 15:000 
rOCeRs 1. aikteeceniar are eine BAO izo 75 56 16:500 
Seema with OLNOPS enter, 86°6 861 O'5 ° 19-000 
BlAckenitths sete ee eeectete. us 83°6 86°9 33 11 24°500 
SAMI va sas ssspceveeereee ee — — 29 42 848 16,600 
IM GaTIS Wiehe vcasetcmursecehie: _ — — 94 





This astonishing closeness between verification and prediction 


* “Methods of Statistics,” p. 205. + Ibid., passim. 
{ The equality of positive and negative differences is not here, as before, a test 
of the accuracy of our work, but rather of our hypothesis. 


y 
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is doubtless but accidental. Neither the go calculated, nor the 94 
observed, can be regarded as other than very rough estimates of a 


superior limit. In fact, if we had gone further with the collation 


of the mortalities in occupations, and taken in the miners and 
metal workers, and labourers, we should have obtained a much 
higher, but not therefore inconsistent value for the superior limit. 

We have obtained indeed in the rough consilience of our 
methods not only as much as we deserve, but as we desire. For 
what we want is not the probable error, the precise point at which 
the difference* between means is as likely as not accidental; but 
the improbable error, a limit above which that difference is certainly 
significant. Wedo not want to drive our arguments along the 
very edge of fallacy; but rather to know the whereabouts of the 
precipice in order to keep at a distance from it. In the structure 
of Statistical Science we are concerned with the breaking load 
only as an indication of the safe load; we should not think of 
approaching, there is no intevest in determining, the exact point at 
which our reasoning becomes strained and our conclusions begin to 
break down. 

These methods of disentangling moduli are equally applicable 
to births and marriages. Having constructed four tables of 
marriages in the seven midland counties for the periods 1854-60, 
1862-68, 1869-76, 1877-83 and comparing in each the mean fluc- 
tuation of the (ordinary) rows with the fluctuation of tne fringe 
row, I find by the method of extrication the following superior 
limits of marriage-frequence or matrimoniality in a population of 
200,000: 64, 88, 28, 24. Hence I think it would be safe to put for 
the fluctuation of a population of n from 30 to 60* multiplied by 
20000 


1) 





Of course, if ~ is of an order greatly different from 


200,000, and indeed in any case, it would be well to confirm this 
result by direct verification. 

It may be observed that our fourth test, the principle of 
sortition, presents some difficulty in the case of marriage-rates. 
The number of lots is of course the number, not of the entire 
population, but of the marriageable portion of it. But what is 
that species of sortition in which the ‘‘favourable case” is the 
simultaneous drawing of two lots which are separate before the 
drawing? Shall the “ number of possible cases” be the number 
of combinations between the unmarried but marriageable men and 
women in the country ? Of what sort is the urn of the marriage 
lottery 

* The estimate in “ Methods of Statistics,” p. 203, is founded on the higher 
limit. 
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I—Dr. William A. Guy, F.B.O.P., FBS. 


Tue following notice of the death of Dr. Guy, which took 
place in September last, appeared in the “Times” of that month. 
The melancholy event is referred to, as will be seen, in the 
President’s Opening Address, in another page of the present 
number of the Journal :— 


“The death is announced of Mr. W. A. Guy, M.B., F.R.S., 
) F.R.C.P., which took place on the 10th instant at his residence, 
Gordon Street, Gordon Square, in the 76th year of his age. 
Mr. Guy was born at Chichester, and was educated at Christ's 
Hospital, at Guy’s Hospital, and at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
In 1831 he obtained the Fothergillian prize medal for an essay 
on asthma, and in 1837 graduated M.B. In 1838 Mr. Guy was 
appointed to the chair of forensic medicine in King’s College, and 
in 1842 was made physician to King’s College Hospital, having the 
care of the out-patients. From 1846 to 1858 he was dean of the 
medical department, and professor of hygiene in 1869. He was 
admitted a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians in 1844, 
held office as censor in 1855, 1856, and 1866, and as examiner in 
1861-63, and in 1861, 1868, and 1875 was appointed Croonian, 
Lumleian, and Harveian lecturer. Mr. Guy also held a number of 
other appointments, among which were honorary secretary to the 
Statistical Society in 1845, and president in 1873; examiner in 
forensic medicine at the University of London in 1862, Swiney 
prizeman 1869; and vice-president of the Royal Society in 1876-77. 
Mr. Guy devoted much attention for many years to questions of 
sanitary reform and social science, and in 1878 was appointed one 
of the Royal Commissioners to inquire into the working of the 
Penal Servitude Acts; also in 1879 a member of the Criminal 
Lunatic Commission. He was the author of many essays on 
physiology and kindred subjects, and also of works of a more 
general character. Among his principal publications may be men- 
tioned Principles of Forensic Medicine, Public Health, The Factors 
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of the Unsound Mind, John Howard’s Winter’s Journey, and. his last 
work, The Claims of Science on public recognition and support. It 
may be added that Mr. Guy was likewise editor of Hooper’s 
Physician’s Vade-Mecum.” 


The following resolution on the subject was passed at the 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society in December :— 


‘“Resolved,—That the Statistical Society desires to place on 
record its deep regret at the loss which it has sustained by the 
death of the late 


_ Witiiam Aueustus Guy, Esq, M.B., F.R.C.P., F.RB.S., 


whose services to the Society extended over an uninterrupted 
period of forty-six years, namely, from 1839 to 1885. 

‘ Dr. Guy was a Member of Council from 1841, during which 
period he fulfilled the duties of Honorary Secretary (1843-68), 
Editor of the Journal (1852-56), Vice-President (1869-72), and 
President (1873-75). : 

“ Dr. Guy was a constant and liberal donor to the Library, and 
the numerous papers which he read before the Society, exceeding 
in number and variety of subjects those of any other Fellow, as 
shown in the Jubilee Volume, were of exceptional value. He 
farther testified to his constant interest in the prosperity of the 
Society by the large number of Fellows whom he introduced to it, 
and finally by bequeathing to it a legacy of 250/. and a reversionary 
interest of very considerable value.” 


Il.—Mr. Cornelius Walford, F.L.A., Sc. 


Tue following notice of the death of Mr. Walford, referred to 
in the. President’s address, appeared in the Post Magazine of 3rd 
October last :— 


“A well-known figure has passed away from our midst. 
Mr. Cornelius Walford died on 28th September, at his residence, 
Belsize Park Gardens, Hampstead. For many months he was 
ailing, and it will be remembered that at the meeting of the 
Institute of Actuaries on 22nd December, 1884—the last meeting 
which he attended—he suffered so much from the bleeding from 
the nostrils, which weakened him, and eventually caused his death, 
that he could hardly make progress with the reading of his essay 
on the History of Life Assurance, which was the paper of the 
evening. 

‘Mr. Walford possessed, in a marked degree, many invaluable 
gifts. He had a most retentive memory, and immense capacity for 
work, Asa result, he became a walking cyclopsdia, and anyone 

2x2 
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requiring information, no matter on what subject, could never do 
wrong in going to Mr. Walford. He was an easy and fluent speaker, 
and whatever might be the question under debate, he was ever 
ready, and without premeditation could marshal an array of facts 
which always rendered his speeches instructive as well as interest- 
ing. He had the pen of a ready writer, and apparently, without 
effort, would throw off elaborate articles and essays on every 
description of topic. He wrote copiously for the periodical press, 
and in him we lose a hberal contributor to these columns. But he 
also published many useful books, and his name will be handed 
down to posterity as the author of the great, Inswrance Cyclopedia, 
that marvel of research and erudition. Unfortunately the stu- 
pendous work is only half finished. The difficulty was, not that 
Mr. Walford’s powers or industry failed, but that he did not feel 
justified in sinking more money in the undertaking. He was 
already several thousand pounds out of pocket, and on account of 
his family he would not spend more. We believe the manuscript 
of the remainder of the work exists in an almost complete state, 
_and if sufficient subscribers were forthcoming, the unpublished 
volumes could still see the hight. 

‘*Mr. Walford was well known in insurance circles all over the 
world, but his contributions to insurance literature formed only a 
small part of his writings. He was an active member of many 
other societies besides the Institute of Actuaries, and one could 
hardly take up the report of the proceedings of any learned body 
without meeting with Mr. Walford’s name. The last paper of his 
that we have seen mentioned was one on Railway Unpunctuality, 
which was read the other day at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation. 

“The late Mr. Walford’s library is unique and unrivalled. It 
includes, probably, almost every book, pamphlet, or paper ever 
written on any subject connected with insurance, and in its recesses 
are to be found even multitudes of the casual references to his pet 
theme, which have appeared in the newspaper press ever since that 
press has existed. In the arrangement of his library Mr. Walford’s 
methodical habits had full scope. He was never at fault for a 
moment in finding a book or paper, but could at once place his 
hands on whatever he might want. It would be a calamity if this 
huge store should be scattered, and we trust some means may be 
found of keeping at least the greater part of it together and making 
it available to those interested in such matters.” 


II1I.—The Migrations of the Population in France. 


A very interesting article by the distinguished economist 
M. Toussaint Loua appeared in the Jowrnal de la Société de Statis- 
tique de Paris of March last, dealing with the displacement of the 
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French population; and this subject is particularly interesting at 
the present time, as it not only touches upon the question dealt 
with so ably by Mr. Ravenstein in the paper on the Laws of 
Migration, read by him before the Statistical Society on the 17th 
March last, and published in the June number of the Journal, 
but it has a distinct bearing upon it. 

M. Loua prefaces his observations by remarking that since the 
year 1870 the French population, by its own natural growth, that 
is to say by the excess of births over deaths, has only increased to 
the extent of about 100,000 souls annually, and of about 150,000 if 
we include the aliens who have made France the country of their 
adoption. The non-progress of the French population appears to be 
an established fact, and although, as M. Loua says, it is one greatly 
to be deplored, it is not his intention so much to enlarge upon this 
peculiarity in the French population, the more striking when it is 
considered how rapid has been the increase in the population of 
the neighbouring countries, the United Kingdom, Germany, and 
Italy for example, as to endeavour to throw some light upon the 
question of the displacement of the population itself, for it has 
been generally admitted that the greater part of French territory is 
daily being drained of its population, while certain more favoured 
regions in France are becoming more and more densely populated, 
to the great detriment of the natural equilibrium. This is a 
subject of considerable importance, and one which calls for some 
special comment, although no one has hitherto been ignorant 
of the fact that in France as elsewhere there has been a great 
displacement of the population owing to vast numbers voluntarily 
quitting places in which they had long been established, and 
migrating to districts already densely populated. There can be 
no question as to the causes which have impelled so many persons 
to this course; in most cases it is the desire to improve their 
social and material well-being, and to assure to themselves and 
those dependent upon them a brighter future than any they could 
reasonably hope for in their old homes. This interesting pheno- 
menon has from time to time been touched upon by many able 
economists and statisticians, but the subject has appeared to 
M. Loua to be of such vast importance, as to call for a more 
exhaustive and detailed examination than any it has yet received 
at the hands of French writers. He observes that having devoted 
considerable care and attention to this particular phase of the 
population question, he is induced to publish the result of his 
inquiries, as he is of opinion that the question cannot fail to be one 
of the greatest interest not only to the economist and the statis- 
tician of his own country, but to the world generally. 

He says, “ Looking at the results of the last two census 
enumerations, it will be found that the total increase in the French 
population during the five years intervening between the two last 
census enumerations has amounted to as much as 766,260 persons, 
and this result has been attained by an increase of 945,643 
inhabitants in fifty-three departments, and a diminution in the 
number of inhabitants of thiriy-four departments to the extent 
of 179,383. On the other hand, if we only take into consideration 
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those towns, to the number of forty-seven, which have each an 
ageregate population exceeding 30,000, it will be found that in 
the case of forty-one there has been an increase of 568,568 persons, 
while the remaining six have exhibited a falling off in their 
population to the extent of 6,669, thus giving a total augmenta- 
tion of 561,869 persons for the whole of these forty-seven towns. 

, “The total net gain to the French population may therefore be 

distributed as follows :— 





Per cent. 
Increase in 47 principal towns ............. 561,869 or 73 
. other parts of the country... 204.391 5, 27 
otal Sieg. danas ten oar eevee tee 766,260 100 





‘“‘ We see therefore that the principal towns in France count for 
about three-quarters in the general increase in the aggregate popu- 
lation, while the rest of the country only contributes to the extent 
of a little more than a quarter. This fact in itself is sufficient to 
show that in the increase of the French population there is a 
tendency to a decided concentration im large towns, at the expense 
of the greater portion of the territory, which it is greatly to be 
feared is rapidly becoming depopulated. 

“Tt is the object of the present paper to study very minutely 
this question of concentration, and to endeavour to gauge its 
intensity. It must be remembered that a population can only 
increase in two ways—by its own natural growth, that is by the 
excess of births over deaths, and by migration, that is to say, by 
the excess of immigration over emigration. The first of these two 
movements may be considered as natural, in contradistinction to 
the second, which is purely artzficial. Having once accepted these 
definitions, it may not be uninteresting to examine how far these 
two movements enter into the general augmentation of the popu- 
lation, and to study in what degree their relative proportions have 
been modified by time. 

“ Taking first, the aggregate population, we find that on the 
3lst December, 1876, the date of the last census enumeration 
_ but one, the number amounted to 36,905,788. On the other hand, 
the returns show that during the five subsequent years the births 
exceeded the deaths by 506,977, so that from this cause alone 
France should have exhibited on the 3lst December, 1881, an 
augmentation of 506,977 souls; whereas the census enumeration at 
the latter date showed that there were then living in the country 
37,672,048 persons, an excess of 259,283 over the natural increase. 
‘his excess can only be accounted for in one way, that is by the 
influx of immigrants. 

‘‘ We have shown then what has been the total increase due to 
the excess of births over deaths, and of immigration over emigra- 
tion in the total population of France, but what is also of consider- 
able importance is to analyse these figures, and to show how each 
department in the country has been affected by these two distinct 
- movements, and with this object in view the following table has 
been prepared :— 
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eR NSS SSS SSS SS SS SS SS SSS Sa SE SEE 
An Quinquennial Period, 1876-81. 
re 
if Total Excess of Population in 1881. 
i Departments. Population, ied 
ae Births, Deaths, ageordihe tb According to Increment.) Decrement 
_ 1876-81. | 1976-81. |] ,A2atut | Census. 
Decrease. 
ee 365,462 | 1,641 — 367,103 | 363,472 7 3,631 
BEG sco s000 een 560,427 3,956 — 564,383 556,891 _- 7,492 
MEET ocak» s<cccssscaseocseee 405,783 | 16,363 — 422,146 416,759 — 5,387 
pes (Basses) ............ 136,166 —_ 834 135,332 131,918 — 3.4.14 
Apes (Hautes) :....... 119,094 979 -— 120,073 121,787 1,714 — 
Ipes Maritimes ........ 203,604 1,419 — 205,023 226,621 21,598 — 
raat 1 CR 384,378 4,282 — 388,660 376,867 — 11,793 
Pen eeres satade se 326,782 5,249 — 332,031 3333075 1,644 —- 
AA 244,795 3,491 — 248,286 240,601 — 4,685 
a ee 255,217 — 4,036 251,181 2.555326 4,145 — 
EE Re 300,065 3,416 — 303,481 327,942 || 24,461 — 
BITTON oc. .eeseeeessneenes 413,826 | 15,982 — 429,808 415,075 = 14,733 
Bouches du Rhone ....|. 556,379 — 3,778 552,601 589,028 || 36,427 — 
RECS coccsohaxesoeseanes '2450,220 — BAe 444.748 439,830 — 4,918 
got 5 ee 231,086 4,840 —_ 235,926 236,190 264 — 
MMPETILC. ....s 000 00.seeanee- 373,950 3,041 — 376,991 370,822 _ 6,169 
arente Inférieure....) 465,628 6,174 _ 471,802 466,416 — 5,386 
IN ee, esta cvatacess 345,613 | 14,504 — 360,117 351,405 -— 8,712 
8 a Ri enone 311,525 | 12,554 — 324,079 317,066 — 7,013 
BT a ckccscbeksessocopeee 262,701 6,372 — 269,073 272,639 3,566 — 
RO ERS ners 377,663 — eet 376,548 382,819 6,271 — 
Cotes Mit: Nord... ss0-2 630,957 | 22,687 -- 653,644 627,585 os 26,059 
BU he leie stereo ee: 278,423 8,486 — 286,909 278,782, — 1a 
“pen See ree 489,848 | 13,318 —= 503,161 495,037 See 8,124 
sates Ro 306,094 # 5,401 cs 311,495 | 310,827 = 668 
Beata Teak Bit 5 215756 a 2,341 319,415 313,763 — 5,652 
ERE Ses toe 373,629 _ 8,348 365,281 364,291 _ 990 
E re et LOI... 283,075 —- 845 282,230 280,097 — 2,133 
A tier ee Neeas os dae: 666,106 | 25,035 — 691,141 681,564 — 9,577 
NS oracle ccteiidexeavses 423,804 2,862 — 426,666 415,629 — 11,027 
aronne (Haute)........ 4775730 4.47 sah ta POS Ce 478,009 — 168 
eee 283,546 — 4,824 278,722 2845532 2,810 —- 
2 aR eee 435,242 837 cs 736,079 748,703 || 12,624 — 
MCTAUIL oo eseeseesseesees 445,053 — 1,463 443,590 441,527 = 2,063 
Ile Bia LANG s6....509-+: 602,712 | 16,150 — 618 862 615,480 — 3,382 
Indre Name resereber. Ser as 281,248 | 10,504 _ 291,752 287,705 -— 4,047 
ndre et Loire ..........-- 324,875 625 oo 325,500 329,160 3,660 oo 
Be ee Steve sa vcee 581,099 2,304: — 583,403 580,271 — Shae 
REM aioe ie 288,822 2,566 _— 291,389 285,263 _ 6,126 
eee 303,508 | 13,221 — 316,729 301,143 “= 15,586 
soir et Cher... 272,634 4,904: — 277,538 276,433 a 1,825 
BENE. 5 ..csueewane 590,613 | 18,231 —_— 608,844 599,836 — 9,008 
Loire (Haute) ............ 393,721 9,061 == 322,782 316,461 — 6,321 
oire Inférieure ........ 612,972 | 16,3826 — 629,298 625,625 — 3,673 


276K C2 = 418 276,094: 280,269 4,175 — 
316,920 — 4,109 309,811 312,081 2,270 — 
138,319 6,182 — 144,501 143,565 — 936 
517,258 ~- Tym, 515,584 | £23,491 7,957 — 
539,910 — 1,526 538,384 526,377 4 12,007 


OOO meee eeeereereerersrrereeoese 
Pewee eee eeeweeereseeeee 


Peete er eeereseeerere 


DPN see bone 360,903 8,503 a 369,406 368,526 — . 880 
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Total Excess of Population in 1881. 
Departments. Population 
oh Births, Deaths, ate According to (nerement.| Decrement. 
ee 1876-81. | 1876-81 Naira Census 
ro rie ; Increase or ‘ 
Decrease. 
WEEP CU”. .cusseersssten coe 407,780 3,831 — 411,611 421,800 | 10,189 —_— 
Marne (Haute) _....... 252,448 956 —- 253,404 254,876 1,472 — 
Mayenne “iavitens cee: 351,933 2721 — 354,654: 344,881 _— 9,778 
Meurthe-et-Moselle....| 404,609 2,743 as 407,352 419,317 || 11,965 -— 
MGIRO © pi tucto moe ee 294,084 454 — 294,508 289,861 —- 4,647 
IMorbinani,- ee 506,573 | 24,215 — 530,788 521,614 — 9,174 
INTOVPE S46: s0cscetrcln ce: 346,822 8,926 _ 355,748 3475576 — 8,172 
INORG hc hbceen mere 1,519,585 | 74,381 — 1,593,966 | 1,603,259 9,293 — 
COIR Jal oc eacstoemnee eee 401,618 -- 1,146 400,472 | 404,555 4,083 — 
Orne sy. naa eee 392,526 — 6,813 385,713 376,126 — 9,587 
Pas-de-Calais. ........... 793;140 |) BL,503 — 824,643 819,022 — —| 5,638 
Puy-du-Déme ........... 570,207 2,396 — 572,603 566,064 — 6,539. 
Pyrénées (Basses) ...] 431,525 9,984: — 441,509 434,366 _ 4,148 
Pyrénées (Hautes) ....) 238,037 2,118 ~- 240,155 236,474 — 3,681 
Pyrénées-Orientales....|. 197,940 5,285 — 203,225 208,855 5,630 — 
Rhin (Haut) [ Belfort ] 68,600 2,334 — 70,934: 44,244 3,310 — 
RhOnes eo Mae FOES t _ eeu 703,176 441,470 || 38,294 —ii 
Sadne (Haute) ............ 304,052 3,056 — 307,108 295,905 — 11,203 
S:dne et Loire ............ 614,309 | 21,445 —- 635,754: 626,589 — 10, 16m 
Barthes \Jtumpeee eee: 446,339 — 4,992 441,247 438,917 _— 25330 
SavG1eu tee eee etn. 268,361 3,625 — 271,986 266,438 — 5,548 
Savoie (Haute) _ ........ 273,801 6,437 — 280,238 274,087 — 6,151 
Seitie :. cates 2,410,849 | 18,445 — 2,429,294 | 2,799,329 || 370,035 -- 
Seine Inférieure ........ 798,414 8,747 — 807,161 814,068 6,907 a 
Seine-et-Marne............ 347,323 82 — 347,405 348,991 586. -— 
Seine-et-Oise ............ 561,990 — 5,471 556,519 577,798 || 21,279 — 
Sévres (Deux) ............ 336,655 8,827 -- 345,482 350,103 4,621 —— 
SOMME, decedent 556,641 — 830 555,811 550,837 — 4,974 
Daiei 2.c7.,cae rae 359,232 4,776 — 364,008 359,223 — 4,785 
Tarn et Garonne ........) 221,364 — 3,455 217,909 217,056 —- 853 
BV BS Piss cone eee 295,763 — 3,610 292,153 288,577 ~ 3,57 
Wantclus6 seamen ce: 255,703 — 4,401 251,302 244,149 — 7, 19am 
Vendée Acuvue hace 411,798f | 15,673 — 4.2'7 454 421,642 — 5,812 
Vine. cap cestiiee face ites 330,916 9,238 — 340,154 340,295 141 — 
Vienne (Haute) ....... 336,061 | 15,904 — 351,965 3495332 — 2,633 
ViOS Sex. es eiacee a 407,082 5,024 — 412,106 406,862 — 5244 
TX OLNO! sera eeesennc test 369,070 —_ 1,651 357,419 357,029 — 390 
France ........ 36,905,788 | 585,154 | 78,157 137,412,765 |37,672,048 || 622,391 | 363,108 
AE ica) | ae 
+ 506,997 + 259,283 





Urban population....11,977,396 + 38,500 12,015,876 |13,096,542 + 1,080,6¢6 
Rural a «124,928,392 + 468,497 25,396,889 |24,575,506 — 821,383 


RR SS SS a 











“This table shows very clearly that out of the whole of these 
eighty-nine departments of France, there are only twenty-eight in 
which there has been any absolute gain as regards the numbers of 
the population, while in fifty-nine there has been an actual loss. 
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The aggregate gain to the more favoured departments is repre- 
sented by a total of 622,391, and it is a significant fact that in 
this gain one department alone, that of the Seine, counts for 
370,035, that is more than half. The department coming next is 
the Rhone, with an increase of 38,294; the Bouches-du-Rh6éne 
then follows, with 36,427; the Aude, with 26,461; the Alpes 
Maritimes, 24,461; Seine et Oise, 21,279; Gironde, 16,624 ; 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, 11,965; and the Marne, with 10,189. As 
regards the other departments which have benefited by an increase 
in their respective populations, the actual gain varies from 100 to 
Over 10,000. 

“¢ Coming next to those fifty-nine departments in which we find 
that there has been a falling off in their respective populations, the 
loss is represented by a total of 363,168 persons, who it may be taken 
have gone to swell the numbers inhabiting the more favoured 
districts. The department which has suffered the most severely is 
the Cétes du Nord, which has experienced a loss of 26,059 inhabi- 
tants, while the Landes, Ardéche, Gard, Manche, Sadne et Loire, 
and the Haute Sadne all show a sensible diminution in their 
respective populations, the loss varying from 10,000 to 15,000 
persons. 

“* One fact is clearly evidenced by these displacements of the 
population, namely, that the movement of concentration is in 
favour of a third of the French departments, at the expense of the 
remaining two-thirds, and to a certain extent of foreign countries. 
The favoured portion of the French territory has in fact benefited 
during the five years immediately preceding the last census 
enumeration to the extent of 622,391 inhabitants, of whom 363,108 
have been drawn from sixty-three other departments, and 259,283 
from abroad. Finally, one department alone, the Seine, has 
absorbed 370,035 persons, that is more than half of the total 
augmentation, from which we may gather that Paris still continues 
to remain the great centre of attraction, so much so that it may 
be said, that in France l’hypertrophie est au ceur, lanémie aux 
extrémités. 

“We have pointed out to what extent the foreign element has 
contributed to the total augmentation of the French population, 
but the influence exercised by it is fortunately less than that derived 
from the natural productive forces of the population itself, for 
example, we find that the natural movement exhibits an increase of 
506,977 persons, or 66 per cent., whereas the artificial movement 
shows a total of 259,283, or 34 per cent. These proportions are 
very significant, as they clearly indicate that purely artificial 
causes contribute but a third to the actual development of the 
French population. 

“ Although it cannot be said that they are entirely devoid of 
significance, the migrations which take place from department to 
department, and even from foreign countries, are by no means so 
important as the current of the population from the rural districts 
to the towns. The exodus from the provinces is a subject of the 
utmost interest and importance, and one which most nearly affects 
the future of the country itself. It will be unnecessary here to 
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dwell upon the causes that have influenced this movement, or to 
endeavour to suggest remedies for their removal, as this question 
has already received the most able and exhaustive treatment at 
the hands of the Abbé Tounissoux, in his paper on the desertion of 
the rural districts; we will therefore merely confine our remarks 
to a brief statement of facts. 

“We find then, according to the returns of the census taken on 
3lst December, 1876, that the urban population, using the term in 
its generally accepted sense, as representing the inhabitants of those 
districts which have each a population exceeding 2,000, amounted 
to an aggregate of 11,977,396, or about a third of the total popu- 
lation of the country, and the published returns show that this 
population in the quinquennial period comprised between the census 
enumerations of 1876 and 1881 had increased to 13,096,142, an 
excess of 1,080,666 persons. 

‘When it is considered that in a vast number of departments 
sanitary conditions of the towns leave much to be desired, and in 
the majority of cases there is generally observable an excess of 
deaths over births, it is evident that without an influx of 1mm1- 
gration many towns would exhibit a decided tendency to depopula- 
tion, but it must be understood that there are certain exceptions to 
this rule, as in many more or less important centres there is on 
the contrary an excess of births over deaths, and this is particularly 
noticeable in Paris. 

‘“‘ The fact, however, remains that during the five years ending 
1881, this enormous urban population had only increased by its 
own natural growth to the extent of 38,480, a total in itself insig- 
nificant, but which would bring the aggrégate up to 12,015,876 
on 3lst December, 1881, whereas the census enumeration at that 
date showed that the actual number of the urban population then 
existing amounted to 13,096,142, whence it necessarily follows 
that the difference must have been made up by the influx of the 
rural and foreign elements. On the other hand, the rural popu- 
lation, whose natural increment is greatly in excess of that of the 
urban population, should, judging by the excess of births over 
deaths, which amounted during the same period to 468,497, have 
increased from 24,928,392 to 25,396,889, but the returns show a 
total only of 24,575,506, thus proving that great towns and centres 
of industry have been the goal to which 821,383 migrants from the 
rural districts have wended their steps, impelled to this course 
perhaps by the prospects of improving their material and social 
condition, but in many cases discovering, when too late, that the 
conditions of life were far easier in the places they had deserted 
than in the towns to which they had repaired. 

‘In connection with this subject of the current of migration 
from the rural to the urban districts, it may not be out of place 
here to call attention to the fact that this migration does not 
always entirely account for the increase in the urban population, 
for it must be remembered that at each fresh census enumeration 
a different view is taken of what really constitutes an urban popu- 
lation ; in this category being comprised the inhabitants of districts 
each numbering sometimes 1,800, sometimes 1,900, and occasionally 
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bh even 2,000 persons. But as it may happen also that certain towns 
# pass into the category of rural districts, this fact would modify but 
in a very slight degree the results to which we have directed 
attention. 

“But to return to our argument; dealing on the same principle 
a with the urban as we have done with the total population of France, 
t that is,to show the proportion of its natural growth, and the 
Se increase it derives from an influx of immigration, we arrive at the 
v following results :— 


























fe Natural growth of urban population ........ 38,480 or 3°4 per cent. 
ta Artificial Rig Mice 9 SCLIN a he 1,080,666 5,966 ‘3 
‘ 1,119,146 100 





“ It would be impossible to demonstrate more clearly than by 
the above proportions how essentially artificial as it may be termed 
is the increase of the town population of France, and as regards the 
rural districts they are so completely drained by emigration that 
for a population to remain even stationary it would be necessary 
for its natural growth to be increased at least twofold. 

“ Having so far studied the question of the urban population of 
France taken as a-whole, it may not be uninteresting to devote 
‘some attention to the individual towns; but as it would be impos- 
sible to take each one separately, we will merely consider those 
forty-seven towns to which we have already alluded, and which 
have each an aggregate population exceeding 30,000 souls. A 

_ reference to the following table will show the increase in their 
population, both natural and artificial enumerations, during the 
quinquennial period comprised between the dates of the two last 

censuses :— 

















. Natural Movement. } Artificial Movement. : 

Rovere * allel ; Total Total Sonus 
ci ; Increase. | Decrease. a 

Leah hede mceresieae thes crap Penis | LOR 1881. 
2S eat eed 1,988,806 | 23,177 — AEFO4O pl —— ) | 280,217 —_ 2,269,023 
See eee Nee 342,815 a 2,922 36,720 — 33,798 — 376,613 
jordin om ono 318,868 — LOSS a 42.20 4 bo 41,231 —- 360,099 
eS By al 215,140 — 2,739 8,904 | — 6,165 a 22 F305 
_ eee 162,775 | 6,481 = 8,888 | — 15,369 — 178,144 
131,642 — 2,221 10,868 | — 8,647 — 140,289 
Se hf ere oo 122,247 — 2,429 gysaty hi) = 2,072 — 124,319 
ares oN 126,019 | 3,465 — — 5,671 — 2,206 123,813 
PE ct sls ssinp dened 104,902 —_ 2,865 SOG a) Sa 1,004 — 105,906 
Waa et Ads 92,068 766 — 13,033 — 13,799 — 105,867 
Set 81,328 1,676 — 10,6019" |) = 12,495 — 93,823 
OS 8 SE 83,661 6,215 — 1,881 — 8,096 — 91,757 
oe eee 66,896 — 152 954.26 — a, 20h — 74,170 
ee 66,303 — 213 etek. bi 6,922 — FOE vl 
ae 70,509 — 097 591 | — — 406 40,103 
se ee 56,846 -— 1,894 13,097 — 11,203 ~- 68,049 
BRIO so sesdsjavennuesss 53,397 681 — 12,201 _ 12,882 —_— 66,279 
ee 66,828 —_ 1,688 970 |*)— — 718 66,110 
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Population 
Towns, in 
1876. 
Mimo es PRE vakasices 59,011 
Nites 's.. soe wen ott 63,001 
PROD TICR: 4508 de. thas tare, 57,177 
OP IGATIS oye toteessocces ets 52,157 
Besancon....:.......0e0- 52,404: 
Montpellier. <........0:. 55,258 
IT) OAV dice otis adc hy 47 939 
Boe MATS ict .tx.c.0Y ave 50,175 
PETS Peters oN en 48,325 
BPOUECOINS Mtettcceste 3 48,634 
Crrenopleventsc was 45,426 
Versailles ...........000. 49,847 
POY C8 Geiser 41,275 
Saint-Quentin _........ 38,924 
Boulogne-sur-Mer....| 39,715 
Saint Denis.....:......... 34,908 
Clormiontierena as te 41,772 
I OLICTS Mae ee 38,227 
ASO es eons fede ail 41,181 
SOUS CRIM av vecsecs 5 1aoks 35,785 
PSOTIONL Wer. Gcsten in ctek: 35,165 
AVIGNON. wets cts cheese: 38,008 
Dunkerqwescr ss 35,071 
OVIerS eer Nd 33,253 
Cherbourgien i... 37,186 
Ositana ae. ono) 28,690 
St. Pierre-les-Calais..}) 25,683 
Angouléme....... ........ 30,513 
Perpignan iey..sccre 28,353 
5,386,373 
Increase .... — 


Miscellanea. 


Natural Movement. 





Artificial Movement. 
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Increase. | Decrease. 
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1,685 -—— 551 

53177 at 3,797 
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402 — B5201 
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5.471 a 4,792 

65130 Uy ces 6,914 

EW fle lel snr 4,707 

1O;Co6 oa 8,987 

2,904 f= 1,261 

4,953 ioe 4,688 

2,189 | — 327 

4,084 | — 4,432 

PD, as 2,647 

889 = = 

522 FF 25257 

3,023 543 2;957 

— 542 — 

6,404 ey 6,827 

6,056 tm 75707 

1,858 — 2,054 — 
3,475 | — 3,382 | Ts 315735 
564,036 | 6,251 | 568,568 | 6,699 |5,948,242 
a say oat Set 2 ae) . 
+ 547,784 + 561,869 

97°5 100°O 





‘The most striking fact indicated by the above table is that 
taking the total augmentation in the population of these forty- 
seven towns, while the natural growth is represented simply by a 
proportion of 2°5 per cent., the artificial increase counts for as 
much as 97°5 per cent.; and this is the more noteworthy when we 
consider that taking the urban population generally, artificial 


causes have only contributed to the extent of 96°6 per cent. 


We 


are therefore forced to the conclusion that it is in these forty-seven 
principal towns that migration acts with the greatest intensity. 
In other words it may be said that the total artificial increase in 
the urban population, which we have shown amounted during the 
quinquennial period 1876-81 to 1,080,666 persons, is absorbed to 
the extent of more than half by the forty-seven towns we have 
particularised—the exact proportion being in the ratio of 52 per 


cent. 


And it may be added that the proportion would be even 


greater if we were to eliminate from the urban population the 
inhabitants of those rural districts which have been promoted to 
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the rank of towns owing to the difference of opinion existing as to 
what actually constitutes a town in a numerical point of view. 

“‘ There are one or two other striking facts brought out by this 
table, which it may be interesting to notice. First, we find that 
tuking the whole of these forty-seven towns, there are only seventeen 
iu which an excess of births over deaths is noticeable, and these are 
as follows: Paris, Lille, Saint Htienne, Havre, Reims, Roubaix, Nice, 
Limoges, Dijon, Tourcoing, Saint Quentin, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
Bourges, Dunkerque, Cette, Saint Pierre-les-Calais, and Angoi- 
leme; and out of all these it is only in Paris, Lille, Roubaix, 
Tourcoing, and Saint Etienne that this increase assumes any 
considerable proportions. 

‘he remaining thirty towns, on the contrary, exhibit an excess 
of deaths over births more or less marked. ‘Taking however the 
table as a whole, it will be seen that there is a decided pre- 
ponderance of births over deaths, although the actual proportion, 
as we have pointed out, is somewhat insignificant. 

“Coming next to the question of the reception and absorption 
of migrants. it will be found that out of these forty-seven towns, 
forty-four have been the gainers in this respect, and they have 
benefited to the extent of 554,035 souls. There are only three which 
show an excess of emigration, and which may be termed the towns 
of dispersion. They are as follows: Versailles, which has suffered 
a loss of only 38 inhabitants ; Cherbourg, of 542 ; and Saint Htienne, 
which has been drained of ‘5,071 inhabitants, and is consequently, 
as regards her population, in a worse position than she was five 
years before; although the proportion of the excess of births over 
deaths in this particular town has been by no means inconsiderable. 

‘“‘ Versailles and Cherbourg are in the same position as Toulon, 
Brest, and Avignon, but in the two former the natural and artificial 
causes are more or less equally balanced, whereas in the latter towns 
the movement of migration has not been sufficiently pronounced 
to compensate for the excess of deaths. 

“We will next endeavour to summarise in the following table the 
results we have already obtained as regards the artificial develop- 
ment of French towns, a development obtained it is true at the 
expense of the rural districts, or of foreign countries :— | 


Period 1876-81. 


























Increase. 
Numbers. Percentage. 
Natural. Artificial. Total. Natural. | Artificial. | Total. 
METAS cscschsseceaesspodnccenss 23,177 | 257 040° 280,217 8°3 917 itis 
Other tows ..........000 15,303 | 823,626 | 888,929 1°8 982 ICO 
Urban population... 38,480 1,080,666 1,119,146. 3°4 96°6 100 
Branite (iste sets. 506,977 259,283 766,260 66°1 33°9 100 
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‘*‘ And with a view to showing more clearly the importance of 
the relative proportions, it would be well to compare the above 
table with the following, which is identical in character, but which 
relates to the preceding quinquennial period :— 


Period 1872-76. 











Increase. 
Numbers. Percentage. oS 
Natural. | Artificial. Total. Natural. | Artificial. Total. 
Parise Lous ti accent 47,210 | 89,804 |137,014 | 34°4 65°6 Liaeom 
Other towns... 70,457 | 535,026 | 605,483 | 11°6 88°4 100 


SS ae | ee a 


Urban population ...| 117,667 | 624,830 | 742,497 | 15°8 84°2 100 





PPANCO ) seostccctees 601,287 | 201,580 | 802,867 | 75°0 25°0 100 





“Comparing these two tables, it will at once be observed 
how this movement of concentration in large towns, already 
sufficiently pronounced in the quinquennial period 1872-76, had 
become accentuated during the period 1876-81. It will be seen 
that the increase in the aggregate urban population due to the 
excess of immigration, which in the earlier period amounted to 
84 per cent., had risen to as much as 97 per cent., while taking the 
movement of the population in Paris alone, the facts which are 
brought out by these tables are even more surprising, showing as 
they do what an important factor artificial causes have become, for 
we find that while in the earlier period these causes only contri- 
buted to the extent of about 66 per cent., or roughly speaking about 
two-thirds, at the date of the last census enumeration they 
counted for more than 9! per cent., or more than nine-tenths of the 
ageregate increase. 

‘As regards the rural population, in which there is always 
observable a steady decrease consequent upon the constant flow of 
emigration, we can trace very clearly to what extent this efflux has 
affected it, as 1t appears that while during the quinquennial period 
1872-76, it suffered a loss of 423,250 persons, this number during 
the period 1876-81 had increased to the enormous total of 821,383, 
so that in the short space of five years rural emigration had almost 
doubled itself. 

“ If then this current of emigration from the rural districts is 
in the future to increase in the same proportion as it has done in 
the past, the consequences must necessarily prove most disastrous, 
although, as it may be urged, the rural population of France, which 
comprises more than two-thirds of the actual population of the 
country, can certainly afford to bear the strain of a moderate current 
of emigration. If then the present rate of migration from the rural 
districts is to be maintained, it can only be productive of one result, 
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that of seriously crippling the agricultural industries, as there is 
unfortunately no counter current of immigration to compensate for 
the losses sustained by the constant drain. 

‘And finally, taking the excess of foreign immigration in the 
entire country, it will be observed that this excess, which in the 
earlier period only amounted to 201,580, rose in the later period to 
259,283. The actual proportion to the total increase of the popu- 
lation of the country, which in the earlier period was at the rate of 
25 per cent., has since risen to about 34 per cent., that is to say 
instead of counting for a quarter in the total augmentation, it has 
now exceeded a third. And this fact finds its confirmation in the 
augmentation of the alien population residing in France; for it 
appears according to the last two census enumerations that there 
were 801,784 foreigners living in the country in 1876, and in 1881 
this number had increased to over a million. 

“‘T his foreign element is composed of persons of all nationalities, 
but by far the greater number are drawn from the neighbouring 
countries, such for instance as Belgium, Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Spain, and England. On this point we cannot do better than 
refer to the very excellent information published in the last volume 
of the census returns of 1881. It is here we find that the largest 
foreign colony is composed of Belgians, the actual nnmber amount- 
ing to 432,265, and this number appears to remain almost stationary. 
The Italians, on the contrary, appear to be greatly on the increase 
in France, and are found established in every part of the country. 
As a proof of their ever increasing numbers, it may be mentioned 
that, while twenty years ago there were only 76,000 living in 
France, there are now over 241,000 inhabiting the country. The 
Teutonic race comes next, with an aggregate of 81,986, and then 
follow the Spaniards, Swiss, and English. 

“Of the 432,265 Belgians established in France, 422,764, or 
about 98 per cent., were returned at the last census as inhabiting 
thirteen departments. The actual distribution was as follows :— 





Departments. Number. Departments. Number. 
SLs eh eR ane Pa te 270,351 Meurthe-et-Moselle........ 6,120 
IES & Cot ae ea ae ey od 55,938 Se ePee AT aig Calon 4345 
PPM ORYIOS I.4 4. fosk.isadseoesoess at a6 g v 
as de Calais: ris.ccc6.e 12,198 ONE Sh ot oeencn pnrsgnns durswesse se 30° 
GCURGOIME Jat acer eta nage e tines 11‘197 DV TOBEM. 5 sot Sincat ecu Neen 3,060 
1 a RS oO NG etc 8,285 Gerreel nterenre cee 1,987 
iene nek: Sohn catsicems 7457 a 
Seine-et-Oise... .......seseeeees 79309 422,764 





“The subjects of the German Empire are represented to the 
extent of 81,986, and they appear to be distributed over afar more 
extended area than the Belgians; but as will be seen by a reference 
to the following table, it is only in the following fourteen depart- 
ments that the aggregate population exceeds 1,000 persons :— 
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Departments. _ Number. 
SIGING. Witt Assn ak Rte meee ne anaes 35,954 
Meurthe-et-Moselle..... 0... ceeeeeeeeees 12,132 
VOR GOR Mel rake c cen aietintataaasaa tar aeeetcameet 2.583 
INT BULBO. Chi tedensiecote enue teak en eee anne 2,220 
Seine-6t- Oise =O hus an temeretacomed aay 2,032 
DE AY 02 Tak isciss Eis sediccovs «aseumendagany Mob e ter Fes 1,950 
Hatlt RBI. 5 iscsasctontinduetedssaanivad ers 1,934 
Seine Inferieure. |... siseciiepsoncesseteeseeane 1,678 
Pui Ge -farcc haw. tice hot execu aan Bee 1,518 
Aves (MAriLAMeS i iercccuse: des eaecet anes 1,516 
SOQUS Pake ote os Ge soce tetoee aaians tenants 414 
Ha Cogs Cee ee er emeeg eee creas ore ey ror ae 1,386 
Haiite Marne 20. siccr ium apoctey nano. L274 
WAL TETIE o. au leases eetcats ides cero tsnacer eee aati 1,188 





68,779 or 84 per cent. 





‘“‘ Ttalians, who were formerly to be found in but very few depart- 
ments, are now gradually spreading over the greater part of French 
territory. In their case, however, there has always been observable 
one marked peculiarity, that is the disinclination to settle in any 
great numbers far from the Italian frontier, as the following table 
will show :— 


Departments. Number. Departments. Number 
Bouches du Rhéne ........ 66,663 NIAViOLO giecsucdeee Maver cu aeneres 6,216 
Alpes Maritimes................ 34,976 THOPO-. Ccsutureetuneree aa A722 
PACU. Sous, seater anette se 26,148 Hétaultve aegis aheece ae rye) 
AT BR cee Sct ae tn, Sewers. 21,363 Hautes Alpes s...isissnss. 3,705 
AAO TBO Sire che sncctne cna Membres 15,032 Gard 65 ia anion tue eee ee 3,015 
Rhone sicdwiseereeete ts 9,253 DiGireg At ch Ml ea an peters 2,842 


“And the aggregate Italian population is considerably below 
2,000 in the Basses Alps, Doubs, Haute Marne, and the Haute 
Sadne, while in the departments of Ain, Aisne, Cote d’Or, Jura, 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, Meuse, Pas de Calais, Sadne-et-Loire, and 
Vaucluse, it does not exceed 1,000. The twenty-six devartments 
enumerated above comprise more than nine-tenths of this important 
colony. 

“The destination of Spanish emigrants appears to be chiefly 
the department of the Basses Pyrénées, and it is only in ten others 
that the Spanish colony numbers more than 1,000 inhabitants. 
A reference to the following table will show their principal dis- 
tribution :— 


Departments. Number. Departments. Number. 
Basses Pyrénées ...........0004 14,587 LHL: Besris opt mares (tak Tb bm 5 4,046 
Pyrénées Orientales ........ 10,474 MEOEAUI Orme Lt eee 3,786 
PACUUCLO ts Bre tesh i veaniee eere ne see 8,029 Haut Garonne iin. aan 3,707 
(hard riteiste certs ates 6,130 Hautes Pyrénées .............. . 2,645 
Gironde renee eer mee: BLL Bouches du Rhone ............ 1,931 


‘As regards the Swiss, they are to be found more or less distri- 
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buted throughout the length and breadth of France, but they also 
appear to have a preference for particular districts, and in their 
case it is for the following eleven departments :— 


Departments. Number. 
Neine...,...... AAS NARS RLS ROR neem ee 235422 
Dis Gate werrtived darren same tanueean nese 9,082 
BRROHO~ Se ee etter prea eo arvetea cele te 4,058 
Bouches du Rhone i ciivenatadess. 2,885 
BUG Savoie re ives iseectretoreccsve: 2,808 
EINO CL CUNG eatin Taso se ete etereitas 2,063 
PA Des NTA rit 6S teers ewstes 774: 
a WaT oes rs Sea i! AN J bre Se ee 1,706 
Doing [nfériomre 0.2. csalcicscsesh casio ones 1,461 
de Cisse ig Ves eco a pte ric La A 1,381 
Seine et Marne.............::cccssrseseees Nias C7a% 





51,961 or 78 per cent. 





“* Coming next to the English, we find, particularly in the holiday 
season, representatives of this race in all parts of the country, but 
it is only in seven departments that they appear to make any 
lengthened stay. These departments, according to the last census 
returns, were as follows :— 


Departments. Number. 
De he Meal hod ilesdcauicasliahicnads ox: 12,636 
EC OLA NEE a acts cai at as saeong 5,704. 
AL pea ATIELINES F..22.0¥esssesocesteinreosess ase 25347 
PRETO ID PETIOUEO i.20s cijevsdecnsesasdegieee roe 1,762 
INGO Meeiced MAT shes adssobseusavitcabec nicest seee 1,640 
Bg sgeOR EPPO OCR y5.5.cssscnidese se cancesnstsose 1,634 
Ra etre ees tn so asatadenan’ S<¥ees 1,188 


‘* By far the greater number of foreigners of American, Russian, 
Scandinavian, Austro-Hungarian, Roumanian, Asiatic, and other 
nationalities not particularly distinguished, are established in Paris. 
It is also here, as well as in Marseilles, that the largest proportion 
of the representatives of the Greek and Turkish element is to be 
found. It will be seen then from the above that the majority 
of the foreigners who have migrated to France prefer to settle in 
close proximity to the frontier, the department of the Seine, for 
reasons perfectly intelligible, forming the only exception to this 
rule. In this department alone it has been shown in the returns 
of the last census enumeration that there are not less than 193,046 
persons of foreign extraction. 

‘Tt must be patent to everyone that this question of migration 
is one of the greatest importance, and we have shown to what extent 
the movements from one department to another, from the urban to 
rural districts, and even from foreign countries to the principal 
commercial and industrial centres of France, have been carried on. 
In considering this subject, we have been much struck with the 
numerous points of similarity between these migrations and the 
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military operation known as changing the garrison. <A regiment 
leaves one town to garrison another, or even several other towns, 
and it is evident that in estimating the effect of these changes upon 
the respective populations of the towns in question, we can only 
proceed by first taking into consideration their actual normal 
strength ; and it is much the same with the displacement of the 
population, the localities left by migrants are the losers by so many 
inhabitants, but other localities are benefited to a corresponding 
degree. 

“We have endeavoured to offer a graphic representation of this 
interesting phenomenon by the aid of two diagrams, which space will 
unfortunately not admit of our reproducing here. These diagrams, 
constructed 1t may be observed on precisely the same principle, 
relate to two distinct periods—the one comprised between the 
years 1872-76, and the other the quinquennial period 1876-81. 

“Comparing these two diagrams, the peculiarity that strikes us 
in the first is the concentration of the population in the eastern 
departments, influenced to a very great extent by the current of 
emigration from Alsace Lorraine, and the tendency to concentration 
in important centres such as Paris, Lyons, Saint Htienne, and 
Bordeaux. 

‘In the second diagram we see that the current of migration 
towards the east shows a decided diminution, and the movement 
of concentration, chiefly in Paris and its environs, greatly accen- 
tuated. In this diagram Paris predominates; and this is not 
surprising when we reflect that the department of the Seine has 
alone gained in the quinquennial period 1876-81 an accession of 
370,000 inhabitants, while the other twenty-five favoured depart- 
ments have only together benefited to the extent of 252,000. And 
here we may observe that the gain of 620,000 inhabitants to these 
twenty-six departments resulted from an influx of 259,000 
foreigners, and 363,000 persons from other districts in France 
which are becoming depopulated. 

‘In considering this question of migration, one fact must be 
borne in mind, namely, that the relative influence of these displace- 
ments have only a greater or lesser significance according to the 
importance or otherwise of that section of the population over 
which it is exercised. or example, the rural population, which 
comprises about two-thirds of the total population of the country, 
can afford to lose by emigration such vast numbers without affect- 
ing it to any appreciable extent, while this constant stream of 
emigration will infuse fresh life into the populations of the towns, 
whose numbers are much inferior to those inhabiting the rural 
districts. 

‘““The same remark equally applies to the total urban immi- 
gration compared with that of Paris or any other large centre of 
concentration. The influence of this immigration will increase in 
proportion as the population profiting by it decreases in numbers. 
These considerations have led us to compare the actual displace- 
ments to which we have already alluded, with the population 
affected by them, and the following table will show the result of 
our calculations for the last two quinquennial periods :— 
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Period, 1872-76. Period, 1876-81. 
Population eee (+) ne paey Population Wigs (+) ee Mee 
idle Decrease (—) iuhabivante pu eee: Decrease (—) Inhabitants 
BEI recs ceccecasesese 1,852,792 |+ 89,804 48 1,988,806 |}+ 257,040 | 12°9 
Urban population |11,234,899 |+ 624,830 nok 11,977,396 | + 1,080,666 9'0 
Rural 5 24,868,022 |— 423,250 Ly 24,928,392 |— 822,383 333 
MRE DICE secre venspeosseusve 36,102,921 |+ 201,580 0°55 |386,905,788|+ 259,283 0°70 





“ From the above it will be seen that from one period to the 
other Parisian immigration has almost trebled itself, while as 
regards the emigration from the rural districts, it has just doubled, 
and this phenomenon of the displacement of the population has 
never we think attained in so short a time such a vast importance. 

“In the majority of the most important industrial and 
commercial centres it will be found that the influx of foreigners 
of every nationality is greatly on the increase; already in Paris 
even the Parisians properly so-called are comparatively overwhelmed 
in the ever increasing stream of provincials and foreigners. These 
latter now form two-thirds of the actual population of the capital, 
while the Parisians, and even under this head we must include 
the children of provincials and foreigners born in the capital, 
only comprise one-third. 

“Of all the countries of Europe France is the one where there 
is relatively the greatest number of aliens. At the present day it is 
estimated that there are considerably over a million foreigners 
living in the country, and in twenty years’ time there will probably 
be two millions and perhaps more; while in the very heart of 
France, in Paris, they are ousting Frenchmen themselves. It 
will we think be agreed that this is a very serious matter, and 
fraught with the gravest consequences, not only in a political but 
in a moral point of view, for it resolves itself into a question, 
according to Paul Leroy Beaulieu, of the preservation of the 
French national character and the maintenance of its type. 
France has always, and more particularly since the revolution, 
laboured less for herself than for the human race at large, and 
although this may be a most admirable mission, the cost at which 
it has been accomplished is indeed a heavy one. ‘The time has 
surely come when an effort should be made to at least modify this 
spirit of cosmopolitanism; before thinking of other nations it is 
surely only right and just that we should study our own country, 
and we must endeavour to accomplish this even at the risk of 
laying ourselves open to the charge of egoism.” 
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1V.—Statistics of Australasian Colonies. 


Tue following statistical return, showing the relative positions 
and aggregate importance of the Australasian colonies at the close 
of the year 1884, has been received from the Agent-General in 
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AUSTRALASIAN CoLonrEs.—Statistical Return showing the Relative Positions and 








Name of Colony. 











New South Wales. Victoria. South Australia. Queensland. 
Area in square miles ............... 310,700 7,884 903,690° 668,497 
Estimated population at the 
middle of) L884... ete: i 895,533 eptue 307,947 208 0a" 
Revenue of 1884 wc. cece aa soz 5,934,6870. 2,02.4,9280. 2,673,554. 
AE Ber aa UD 71, 188. 11d. 61. 5s. 5d. 6l. 118. 6d, 81. 19s. 
Proportion of revenue of 
1884 raised by taxation... 2,152,8540. 2,318,5201. 563,8410. 1,090,4.452. 
Rate of taxation per head 
Of poptlativn cc.tis. ewer. glbe. Hes Ot es ot 
Value of imports for 1884........ 2.2,826,9850. 19,201,6332. 5,749,353. 6,381,9761. 
Value of imports per head 
of the population ww... 25l. gs. gd. 201. 5s. 11d. | 182. 138. 4d. | 210. 7s. 4d. 
Value of exports for 1884........ 18,251,5060. 16,050,4651. 6,623,7041. 4,673,864. 
Value of exports per head | 
of the population haat 20l, 78. 7d. 161. 19s. 8d. | 210. 10s. 1d. | 15/. 12s. 11d. 
Total value of. trade, im- | 
ports and exports ss... 41,078,4910. 35,252,098/. 12,373,0571. 11,055,840. 
Value of trade per head of 
Pherpenulauou pia 4sl. 178. 4d. | 871. 5s. 2d. 4ol. 38. 5d. 871. -s. 3d. 
Miles of railway open, 31st 1 
December, 1884....... eek 1,688 1,663 1,059 1,207 
Miles of railway in course of 
construction, 31 Dec.,1884 RA 32 aes 7465 
Miles of telegraph lines 
open, 31st December, 1884 99755 S020 59430 6,979 
Miles of telegraph wire open 
31st December, 1884....... \ peas 8,055 WES eS 
Miles of telegraph in course of 
construction, 31st Dec., 1884 
Length OL TINGS 7s. s-c0esaseors pres 386 36 49 295 
f VINO Act case ents His 658 81 aa 336 
NP TBS cece t| 882017 + |. 28284087 | 2,78s4o0t | TERRE 
Number of horses in 1884 330,603 293,846 168,420 253,116 ~ 
5 cattle ie 15330582 1,287,945 89,726 4,266,172 
9 309 
fs sheep os 30,379,871 10,637,412 6,696,406 9,308,911 
. igs rh a 211,656 234,347 163,807 51,796 
Estimated population on 
31st December, 1884........ } 9215268 961,276 a5 BTSs 309,013 
Public debt on 81st Dec., 1884] 24,601,959. 27,526,667. 16,473,800. 16,419,8502. 
Rate of indebtedness per 
head of population............ } 261. 148. 2d. | 281. 12s. 9d. | 4o9l. 9s. 5d. 521. 19s. 8d. 
1 Includes a private line 45 miles in length; also 35 miles of tramway. 
Q hs land in fallow, 183,197 acres, and 332,859 acres under green forage. 
1 a3 northern territory, 523,620 square miles. 
4 


. 450,536 acres in fallow. 
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London of New South Wales, and is given with reference to a 
similar return for the year 1879, to be found at pp. 698 and 699 of 
vol. xlii of the Journal (1880). 


Aggregate Importance of the Australasian Colonies, at the close of the Year 1884. 


Western 
Australia. 





| 1,060,0co 
37329 
|} 290,3192. 
| 82. 198. 7d. 


| 127,3381. 


ir 521,1670. 
160. 28. 5d. 
4056930. 

12/. 118. 


| 926,860. 


138 


48 
1,885 


1,897 


450 
450 


745930 


Ba, tIt 
41,102 
1,547,061 
/ 20,039 
32,958 
765,000. 


231. 4s. 2d. 











| 30. 18s. gd. 


| 281. 138. 5d. 


Name of Colony. 


Total. 


3,030,771 
2,480,603 
18,041, 0807. 
Zi. 5s ba. 


6,252,9981. 


21. 10s. 4d. 
54,681,114. 
221. -s. 10d. 
46,005,2321. 


18/7. 10s. 11d. 


100,686,3461. 


401. 11s. 9d. 
5,755 

-1,5313 
27,869 
47,766 


1,216 
1,597 


6,223,311 


1,083,096 
7,351,274 
58,569,661 
681,645 


2,538,196 


84,787,2761. | 


331. 8s. 1d. 








Tasmania. 
26,215 
128,380 
549,262). 

4l. 58. 3d. 


344,1921. 


20. 138. 7d. 


1,656,1180, 
i2f. 28s: 
1,4.75,8570. 


11d. gs. 11d. 


3,131,9750. 


24l. 78. 11d. 


215 
159 
1,313° 


1776" 


45 
146,327 
27,188 
128,834 
1,720,027 
575303 


130,541 





New Zealand. 





104,403 
552,5908 
8,707,4881. 
61. 14s. 2d. 


1,869,4967. 


Sie TS cee: 
7,663,8881. 


131. 17s. 4d. 


7,091,667. 


12/. 16s. 8d. 


14,755,555. 


261. 14s. 

1,5707 
158 
4,264 
10,474 


99 
188 
1,132,241 8 


161,7369 

698,637 9 
14,056,266 

200,083°9 


564,3046 





Total for 
the Australasian 
Colonies. 


3,161,389 
3,161,573 
22,297,830. 
aL. 1S. 


8,466,6861. 


2l, 138. 6d. 
64,001,120, 
20l. 48. 10d. 


54557257561. 
171, 58. 2d. 


118,573,8760. 


371. Los. 


7540 
1,8485 


33,446 


59,956 


1,360 
1,785 
7,501,879 
152,725,020 
8,178,745 
7413453954 
939,031 


3,233,041 


3,202,3000. |83,691,0222!9 521,680,598. 


241, 108. 7d. 


® Includes 180 miles of cable. 
6 Exclusive of Maori population, 44,097. 


7 Includes private line, 91 miles. 


9 Census, 1881. 


597. 14s. 


371. 128. 8d. 





Area in square miles 
Estimated population at the 
middle of 1884 
Revenue of 1884 
eae per head of popu- 
lation 
Proportion. of revenue of 
1 1884 raised by taxation 
Rate of taxation per head 
of population 
Value of imports for 1884 
Value of imports per head 
{ of the population 
Value of exports for 1884 
Value of exports per head 
1 of the population 
Total value of trade, im- 
ports and exports 
Value of trade per head of 
1 the population 
Miles of railway open, 31st 
December, 1884 
Miles of railway in course of 
construction, 31 Dec., 1884 
Miles of telegraph lines 
open, 31st December, 1884 
Miles of telegraph wire open, 
31st December, 1884 
Miles of telegraph in course of 
construction, 31st Dec., 1884 
Length of lines 
a wire 
Pacer of acres under crop 





(SS SS a 


in 1884 
Number of horses in 1884 
a cattle  ,, 
e sheep 
” pigs ” 
Estimated population on 
31st December, 1884 
Public debt on 81st Dec.,1884 
Rate of indebtedness per 
head of population 





8 Exclusive of grass lands. 


10 Of which 3,041,9231. is accrued sinking fund. 
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V.—Small Pox in Germany. 


Tue following letter is taken from the Times of 26th Novem- 
ber, 1885 :— 


“‘ Sir,—TI trust you will deem the following of sufficient impor- 
tance for insertion in the Times. The report of the German 
Vaccination Commission, which sat between 30th October and 
5th November last year, was presented to the Reichstag last April. 
This report was accompanied by valuable statistical information 
drawn up in the Imperial Board of Health office for the use of the 
commission, showing the effect upon small pox mortality of the 
law of 1874, which made revaccination compulsory throughout 
Germany at the age of 12 years. It contains, further, a verbatim 
report of the proceedings of the commission, a memorandum on 
the expediency of introducing calf lymph into general use in place 
of humanised lymph, vaccination statistics, and the formal con- 
clusions arrived at. 

“The commission was requested to frame conclusions which 
should fix the question of vaccination on a scientific basis, especially 
as regards the precautions requisite to insure the greatest possible 
security of the health of the vaccinated individual, to draw up 
rules for the attainment of this security, with the eventual intro- 
duction of calf lymph into universal use, and to arrange for the 
compilation of statistics of small pox sickness and deaths, vaccina- 
tion, &c., throughout the empire. 

“The commission was composed of representatives of various 
public departments, and of the different States forming the German 
empire. By the addition of three members opposed to compulsory 
vaccination, viz., Drs. Boeing, Uerdingen; Weber, of Cologne; 
and Betz, of Heilbronn, care was taken that the arguments of 
those opposed to compulsory vaccination should have a fair hearing. 
That they were fairly heard Dr. Boeing gracefully acknowledged. 
Excepting the president, Herr Kohler, all the members of the 
commission were members of the medical profession. The object 
in hand was the prevention of a certain disease, small pox, and the 
State utilised the knowledge of experts. Dr. R. Koch repre- 
sented the Imperial Board of Health; Dr. von Scheel, the Statis- 
tical Bureau; Dr. Hulenburg, the Educational and Medical Bureau ; 
Dr. Grossheim, the army; Dr. von Kerchensteiner, Bavaria; 
Dr. von Koch, Wirtemberg; Dr. Thierfelder, Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, &c. In all there were eighteen members, one of whom, 
however, Dr. Pistor, was absent all through from illness. The 
charts and statistics presented to the commission, and prepared for 
its use by the Imperial Board of Health, were founded on the 
official returns of deaths from small pox; but in the army tables 
the small pox sicknesses are given as well as the deaths. In 
Dr. Koch’s opinion, no other statistical material than the mortality 
can be relied upon, questions as to the vaccinated or unvaccinated 
condition of the individual giving rise to numerous sources of 
error. 
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“The following is the text accompanying the tables of small 
pox mortality, almost literally translated. But the following 
observations of Dr. Koch must be carefully remembered. They 
are to be found on p. 34 of the report :— 

‘““¢T am of opinion, moreover, that statistics of small pox 
mortality may be utilised for several questions. To this end 
graphic representations of the small pox mortality have been 
prepared in the Board of Health office, from which the influence of 
the vaccination law may be seen. This work has been adversely 
criticised by many people, but quite unjustly. It has been said, 
for example, that cities with compulsory vaccination are erroneously 
represented in the tables as cities without compulsory vaccination. 
This is said to be an error, as regards London especially—a city 
which it is asserted has long had compulsory vaccination. Against 
this reproach I must observe that the text which accompanies the 
tables does not permit of any confusion on the subject. For the 
design of the tables is to illustrate the effect of the vaccination 
law of the year 1874, and it is to be presumed that every reader 
will understand by the expression ‘‘ compulsory vaccination ”’ the 
compulsion ordained by the vaccination law of Germany—+z.e., the 
compulsion to vaccination and revaccination. And this compulsion 
exists in Germany alone; no other country has “ compulsory 
vaccination” of the kind.’ ‘ 

‘‘ The resources of language cannot make this clearer. 


Text accompanying the Tables of Small Pox Mortality. 


‘““« The most reliable index of the prevalence of small pox is 
afforded by the number of deaths from that disease. In order to 
learn the effect of the vaccination law, which has introduced com- 
pulsory vaccination as a means of protection against small pox, we 
may statistically compare— 

“¢(]1.) The small pox mortality of an entire country after the 
introduction of such law with the mortality before its introduction. 

“¢(2.) The small pox mortality of a collective population with 
compulsory vaccination with that of a country without compulsory 
vaccination. 

“¢(3.) The small pox mortality of the large towns with com- 
pulsory vaccination with that of the large towns without it. 
Reliable returns as to the number of small pox sicknesses (the 
morbility) as distinguished from the deaths can be derived only 
from the army statistics, and they are of great use in helping us 
to form a judgment on the subject. Hence we may also compare— 

«© ¢(4.) The number of small pox sicknesses in an army in which 
revaccination is rigidly performed, and which enjoys the relative 
protection afforded by a well vaccinated community, with the 
number of small pox sicknesses in such armies as are scantily 
revaccinated, and which are also surrounded by a badly vaccinated 
population.’ 

“ The following is a summary of the tables :— 

“ T, Germany.—Small pox mortality per 100,000 population 
before and after the introduction of the vaccination law of 1874,— 
From 1816 to 1870 the small pox was fairly steady, but temporarily 
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increased by a mild epidemic outbreak every ten or twelve years. 
The average yearly mortality in the intervals was from 15 to 20 or 
25 per 100,000 of population, while during the epidemic periods it 
rose to between 40 and 60 for about two years ata time. In 
1271-72 there occurred the tremendous epidemic of small pox in 
connection with the Franco-Prussian war, the deaths being 243 and 
262 per 100,000 for these two years respectively. In 1873-74 the 
mortality from small pox, as is usually the case for a year or two 
after severe SIL se sank very low—viz., to 35°6 and 9°5 
respectively. In 1874 the law making revaccination compulsory 
throughout Germany at the age of 12 years came into force. From 
1875 onwards the influence of this law becomes apparent, for, while 
without this law the small pox mortality would soon have reached 
its usual figures again, it now fell to and has since persistently 
remained at a lower figure than any exhibited since the beginning 
of the century. The small pox mortality per 100,000 from 1875 
onwards to 1882 is respectively 3°6, 3°1, 0°3, 0°7, 1°2, 2°6, 3°6, and 
3°6. That this extraordinary diminution was really the consequence 
of compulsory revaccination, and not merely an effect of the great 
epidemic of 1871-72, the following statistics prove :— 

“ TI. Austria.—Previously to 1871 small pox mortality in 
Austria behaved much like that of Prussia, but was higher on the 
whole. In 1872-74 the last very severe epidemic gave mortalities 
of 190, 323, and 178 respectively per 100,000 of population. This 
epidemic was more fatal and lasted longer than the German 
epidemic. For the next year or two it fell, as in Germany, being 
57°7 in 1875 and 39°2 in 1876. Here the influence of the epidemic 
in lowering the mortality ceases, and the latter rises at once to its 
old figures before the epidemic, and even higher. From 1877 to 
1881 the respective yearly small pox mortality per 100,000 is 53°7, 
60°6, 50°8, 64°3,and 82°6, This rise was thus not merely temporary. 
The remarkable and persistent decline of small pox mortality in 
Germany can only be due to the vaccination law, for all other 
conditions remain the same in the two countries. 

‘TIT. German and foreign cities compared.—Both German and 
other cities suffered severely in the great epidemic in the beginning 
of the last decade. But while in all cities outside Germany the 
mortality from small pox after a temporary decline again rose to 
considerable numbers, in all the large German cities, as in Germany 
generally, it has been persistently at extraordinarily low figures. 
Hardly a better illustration can be afforded of the effect of the 
compulsory revaccination law of 1874 than the comparison together 
of such cities as London and Berlin. Thus in London the respec- 
tive yearly mortality from small pox per 100,000 from 1870 to 1883 
, 18 a8 follows’—-30)' 242553; '375) 1°, 1°33 /20, 70) 30, 12542400 rem 
and 3°4; while the corresponding figures for Berlin are 22, 632, 
138, If, 2°4, 5°1, 1°8, O°4, O°7, O'7, o'8, o°7, 0°74, and o°3. The same 
startling contrast appears when, e.g., Breslau and Vienna, or Dresden 
and Prague, are compared together. The figures for these and other 
cities are given in the report. 

“TV. Small pox deaths per 100,000 in the French, Austrian, 
and German armies.—(By the kindness of the Director-General 
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of the Army Medical Department, Sir Thomas Crawford, K.C.B., 
the British army is also compared). Like the general populations 
of the countries in question, the armies suffered severely during 
the great epidemic of 1870-71. During the Franco-Prussian war the 
German army suffered far less than the French, although coming 
into contact in France with a population among which small pox 
was rife. 

“‘The war itself, with its fatigues and privations, could not 
have caused the great increase of small pox mortality, for the 
Austrian army suffered even more severely in the same epidemic. 

“The harmful influence of a. community affected by small pox, 
and the relative protection afforded by a community free from this 
disease, are at once evident on comparing the small pox cases in the 
German army before and after the law of 1874, which made 
general revaccination compulsory, for it must be admitted that 
revaccination had already been practised in the army with a fair 
degree of carefulness for several decades. 

“Tt is worthy of remark that since 1874 not a single case of 
death from small pox has occurred in the German army, while 
both the Austrian and French armies still have a very high small 
pox mortality. No other reason than the influence of a system of 
primary and revaccination rigidly adopted can be made to account 
for the striking difference between the amount of small pox in the 
German army and that in the two other armies mentioned. 

‘“‘ Beginning after the epidemic of 1870-71 the deaths from 
small pox per 100,000 soldiers from 1872 onwards are as follows: 
In the French army, 10, 4, 3, 17, 28, 19, 20, 8, 14, and 7; in the 
Austrian army, 101, 108, 67, 21, 10, 25, 15, and 22; in the British 
army, 17, 8, 5,2, 1,3, 8, 2, 2, 2, 3, 6,and 5 (down to 1884). In the 
German army not a single death has occurred since 1874, while 
the cases of small pox are extremely few. (The report reaches to 
1882-83.) 

“In short, small pox is nearly stamped out of Germany. The 
result of the ten years’ experiment of compulsory revaccination is 
before the reader, and this result ought to deeply interest all the 
countries of Europe, nay, the whole world. The text which 
accompanies the tables of statistics concludes thus :— 

_ Tn the above tables the principles of statistics have been 
rigidly adhered to. Collective populations are compared with 
collective populations, cities with cities, and armies with armies. 
Moreover, the subjects of comparison are numerically so vast that 
the errors inevitably connected with smaller figures are eliminated. 
In Germany, as a whole, small pox has diminished to a degree 
never before known so far back as any records reach, while in all 
neighbouring countries it is, as usual, still very prevalent.’ 

“The German cities suffer scarcely at all from small pox, 
which in all foreign cities continues to claim its victims. Lastly, 
the German army is almost entirely free from small pox, whereas 
the Austrian and French armies still suffer severely. 

“Tt would take up too much space to give all the conclusions 
of the commission voted after discussion. Suffice it to say that 
these conclusions advised the universal use of calf lymph (which 
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in Germany is already extensively adopted) in place of humanised 
lymph, the establishment of national institutions for the provision 
of calf lymph in a state of purity, the institution of a proper 
supervision of public vaccination, and a proper selection of public 
vaccinators, &c., schemes being drawn up ready for the legislature 
to act upon. It may be mentioned that all three opponents of 
compulsory vaccination acknowledge that vaccination did confer 
protection against small pox. The commission advised that the 
age of 10 years should be selected as the best age for revaccina- 
tion, because this age gave time for its repetition, if necessary, 
before the children left school. 
“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Ep. J. Epwarpes, M.D. Lond., M.R.C.P. 


** 17, Orchard Street, W.” 


VI.—The Registrar-General’s Ten Years’ Supplement. 


TE usual “ten years’ supplement” of the Registrar-General of 
births, deaths, and marriages in England has just been issued for 
the period 1871-80. According to the practice of Dr. Farr, the 
new superintendent of the statistical department of the Registrar- 
General, Dr. Ogle, prefaces the supplement with a full explanatory 
letter, giving an account of the changes in the rate of mortality in 
the period as compared with previous periods. In the Times there 
appeared a condensed account of this explanatory letter, from 
which we abstract the following :— 


‘The letter opens with a review of the broad and general facts 
of the national mortality, and shows that, although the mean 
annual death-rate for England and Wales during the decennium 
1871-80 has fallen to 21°27 per thousand, or lower than that of 
any previous like period since civil registration began, yet that the 
advantages hence arising have been unequally shared among 
different classes of the population. The male death-rate has fallen 
by 4°24 per cent., and that of females by 6°02 per cent., since the 
immediately preceding decennium. The gain, moreover, has been 
rather in the earlier than the later periods of life; during which, 
indeed, the rates show a positive increase; but with the difference 
that while the male death-rate was higher than in the previous 
decennium at each period after 35 years of age, that for females 
did not show an increase until after 45 years of age. 

‘‘In considering the causes of the general diminution of 
mortality, and also of the inequality of the results at different 
ages, Dr. Ogle is of opinion that much must be laid to the credit 
of the various proceedings which may be comprehensively described 
as ‘sanitary reform,’ and he thinks it possible that such reform, 
by removing or diminishing sources of disease which press heavily 
upon the young, may promote the survival of a certain number of 
. comparatively weakly persons, who, after all, by not attaining old 
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age, tend to increase the death-rates at the later periods of life. 
Against this consideration, however, he urges that the effect of 
sanitation would also be to preserve the health of many children 
who might otherwise not have been killed but more or less 
crippled by disease, and who might have been expected to attain 
adult age but not longevity. Assuming these two modes of opera- 
tion to some extent to balance each other, there remain as causes 
of adult mortality the intensity of the struggle for existence in the 
present day, and also the effects of the ever-increasing tendency 
of the adult rural population to migrate into towns, in which the 
mortality is always higher. All such explanations, however, are 
only conjectural; and, in noting the facts, it is necessary to 
preserve an attitude of suspended judgment with regard to their 
significance. 

‘“¢ A diminished death-rate in the earlier, and an increased death- 
rate in the later, periods of life might at first sight occasion doubt 
as to the extent to which the community would derive benefit from 
the change; as to the extent, that 1s, to which the saved life would 
fall into useful and productive, as distinguished from useless and 
dependent, periods. ‘To this question, the tables contained in the 
report furnish an entirely satisfactory answer, and they are 
summarised by Dr. Ogle with remarkable clearness. He forms 
from them new life tables, for males and females separately, which | 
start with the assumption of a million of births. The tables then 
show how many of the million, according to the death-rates of the 
decennium 1871-80 would be surviving at each year of life, and 
what would be the average expectation of life of the survivors. 
The facts thus shown are contrasted in parallel columns with the 
same facts as set forth in the former Hnglish life table, which was 
based upon the mortality of the years from 1838 to 1854. 

‘* According to the old table, one-half of the million males 
would have died before the 45th year; and one-half of the million 
females before the end of the 47th year. According to the new 
table, one-half of the males would not have died until after the 
end of the 47th year; and one-half of the females would still be 
surviving at the end of the 52nd year. The male survivors at the 
end of every year by the new table exceed the survivors of the 
same age by the old table at every age up to the 6/th year; at 
the end of which the survivors by the new table would be 267,829, 
and the survivors by the old table would be 267,160. After this 
there is a change, and the survivors at the end of each subsequent 
year are more numerous by the old than by the new table. With 
regard to females, it is not until almost the very end of life that 
the survivors by the new table become fewer than by the old; for 
even at the end of the 92nd year of life there are as many 
survivors by the new as by the old table, notwithstanding that 
the female death-rate has increased after the 45—55 years’ period. 
A female born in 1871-80 had a better chance of living to be 
92 than one born in 1888-54, but a slightly less chance of living 
longer than that. On the other hand, a male born during 1871-80 
would have a better chance of living 67 years than a male born 
during 1838-54, but a smaller chance of living more than 67 years, - 
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His chance of living to complete 90 years would be fully one-ninth 
less than in the earlier period, or, more precisely, would be as 
8,015 to 9,321. But the mere fact that the male death-rate has 
increased atter the 25—35 period of life must not be interpreted 
to imply, as might be hastily assumed, that the number of males 
surviving out of a given number will be less after that age; for, 
as has been shown, the contrary is the case up to the 67th year; 
the explanation being that the death-rates before the 35—45 
period of life have gone down so greatiy since 1838-54, and the 
survivors at the end of the 45th year are so much more numerous 
than they were under the older rates, that they can support the 
higher mortality of after years for a considerable period, and yet 
retain their numerical superiority. 

“In order to balance the loss and gain from the changes in the 
death-rate, Dr. Ogle next inquires what amount of lifetime has 
been added to the community by the diminution in the death-rates 
since 1858-54, and to what age-periods the additional years belong. 
The following is his solution of the problem :— 

“<The mean lifetime of males is by the new life table 41°35 
years, whereas by the old table it was only 39°91 years. According, 
therefore, to the new life table, a million males would live 
1,439,139 more years than would be the case according to the old 
table. Similarly a million females would live 2,777,584 additional 
years. The years thus gained would be divided between the 
different periods of hfe in the manner shown in the following 
table :— 


Additional Years Lived by a Million Males and a Million Females. 














Age Periods. | Males. Females. 

BRL OU Ronettes 2555340 288,226 
A 2 Diceies lea es ach seks 281,872 339,933 
2 SO eee abiek cohen ooek 344,906 453,221 
B= AD ood, secescstenkurssetendieze 310,746 499,471 
ci oes 11 oe ogy bay RS 211,040 474,009 
eee 13 MOAH i eee 86,920 385,257 
ered tke fa. ee — 10,464 239,617 
75 Bb ieee tnstites no: — 27,770 89,568 
85 and upwards............ — 13,451 8,282 
Total years gained........ 1,439,139 (2,777,584 





‘*<«This table shows plainly how erroneous is the conclusion 
sometimes drawn that because the death-rates have fallen only in 
the earlier age-periods, while they have risen in the later age- 
periods, the aggregate gain to the community from the changes is 
confined to the unproductive years of life. We may fairly take 
the period which intervenes between 25 and 65 years of age to be 
the most valuable part of life, and of the aggregate years saved, 
66 per cent. in the case of males, and 65 per cent. in the case of 
females, are lived in this period.’ 
| ‘Another aspect of the question is the following: The mean 

annual number of births in England and Wales in 1871-80 was 


x 
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858,878 ; and of these births 437,492 were of males, and 421,386 of 
females. The additional years lived by this annual number of 
children, if subject to the reduced rates of the new life table, would 
be as tollows:— 


Additional Lifetime of Children Born Annually. 


Additional Lifetime, in Years, of 























437,492 Males. 421,386 Females, 858,878 Persons. 

I os SE Rg is ae ae eR 111,709 121,454 233,103 
| 0 peg eRe et ee eee E23;30% 143,243 266,560 
ie er A an 150,894 190,981 341,875 
Br es RA aa! Sito se has 135,949 210,470 346,419 
Bee Oia te ashivvadevayeses es suns 92,328 199,741 292,069 
DEO oa Meat cei ibe san tiats 38,027 162,342 200,369 
By Ficecthcl arercannessae: — 4,578 100,971 96,393 
CL Sagesie Sade ele ae A — 12,149 37,743 26,594 
85 and upwards............ mes Sashes 3,490 ="2,308 
629,612 1,170,435 1,800,047 








““* The changes in the death-rates therefore have given to the 
community an annual addition of 1,800,047 years of life shared 
among its members; and, allowing that the changes in the death- 
rates are the direct consequences of sanitary interference, we must 
regard this addition of nearly two million years of life as an annual 
income derived from money invested in sanitation.’ 

‘In a consideration of the several headings or ordinary causes of 
death under which the recorded saving has been effected, Dr. Ogle 
has to point out that the mortality from all zymotic diseases has 
fallen very considerably, with the exception that whooping-cough 
has remained stationary, and that from small pox a large increase, 
of from 163 per million living to 236 per million, was due to the 
very serious outbreak which marked the two first years of the 
decennium 1871-72, and which led to the compulsory appointment 
of vaccination officers by boards of guardians, and consequently 
to a more stringent enforcement of infant vaccination. If, 
however, the statistics of small pox are given by what Dr. Ogle 
calls natural periods—that is, by periods which coincide with suc- 
cessive improvements in the enforcement of the Vaccination Acts, 
it becomes manifest that there has been a gradual and notable 
decline in the mortality from the disease. It may be further 
shown that this decline is due to diminished mortality among 
children of tender age, while the mortality at latter periods of life 
has actually increased, and has increased in proportion to the age 
attained. The explanation seems to be that, when regarded by 
the light of long experience, vaccination confers an immunity 
from small pox which is as real as, but less permanent than, that 
conferred by small pox itself; so that the protective influence of 
the former requires to be renewed from time to time. This 
precisely coincides with the results which have been recently set 
forth by the German commission appointed to inquire into the 
subject. 
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‘“‘Taking the other principal zymotic diseases, we find that the 
annual deaths per million living from scarlet fever have fallen from 
972 to 716; those from fever, including typhus, enteric, and ill- 
defined forms of continued fever, from 885 to 484; those from 
diarrhoea from 1,076 to 935; those from phthisis from 2,475 to 
2,116; and those from diphtheria from 185 to 121. Under the 
two last headings, however, there is some uncertainty as to how 
far the improvement may be only apparent, and due to a more 
exact statement of the causes of death upon the medical certificates. 
Diphtheria is probably less lable than formerly to be confounded 
with other forms of fatal croupous affections; and phthisis is less 
liable to be confounded with other forms of diseases of the 
respiratory organs, under which latter heading the fatality has 
increased. The report contains much valuable information with 
regard to the mortality produced by many other diseases, but it 
would exceed our limits to carry this part of the subject further. 
It may, nevertheless, be mentioned that the deaths of women in 
childbirth have remained practically stationary for the last thirty 
years, and that they amount to something less than five for every 
thousand children born living. 

“The total national death-rate of 21°27 per thousand is 
compounded, of course, of higher and lower rates in different 
localities; and the extreme limits of these rates have been 14°13 
and 33°57 per thousand. Among the 647 districts into which 
England and Wales are divided, there were eight in which the 
mean annual rate was under 15 per 1,000; 31 more in which it 
was under 16; and again 62 others in which it did not exceed 17. 
These 1o1 districts are described as the ‘selected healthy districts,’ 
and form a useful standard for comparison. In 326 other districts 
the mean annual death-rate was between 17 and 20; in 195 it was 
from 20 to 25; in 23 from 25 to 30, and in the remaining two it 
exceeded this high figure. Dr. Ogle attributed these differences 
partly to differences in the quality of the sanitary administration, 
partly to the different density of population, and partly to un- 
wholesome occupations. He says :— 

““¢Tt must not be supposed that the higher death-rates, which 
go hand in hand with increased density of population, are simply 
the direct results of such aggregation. Doubtlessly when people 
are crowded together certain injurious conditions are produced, 
which directly affect the mortality; the air, the soil, and often 
the water are liable to be fouled; and infectious diseases, having 
a shorter average distance to travel from individual to individual, 
are more readily spread abroad. But these direct consequences 
of close aggregation are probably as nothing in comparison with 
its indirect consequences or concomitants. The more crowded 
a community, the greater, speaking generally, is the amount of 
abject want, of filth, of crime, of drunkenness, and of other 
excesses; the more keen is the competition, and the more feverish 
and exhausting the conditions of life; moreover, and perhaps 
more than all, it is in these crowded communities that almost 
all the most dangerous and unhealthy industries are carried on. 
It is not so much the aggregation itself, as these other factors 
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which are associated with aggregation, that produce the high 
mortality of our great towns or other thickly populated areas. 
Our next business, therefore, should be to investigate the action of 
each of these separate factors separately, and to see to what 
extent and in what manner they respectively add to the mor- 
tality of towns. There is, however, only one among them, but 
that the most important, that lends itself at all readily to 
statistical examination—namely, the influence of occupation, and 
consequently this is the only one of the factors with which it will 
be attempted to deal; the remaining and larger part of this 
introduction being devoted to its study.’ 

“The greater part of Dr. Ogle’s introductory letter is devoted 
to an examination of the death-rates of different occupations, and 
to a preliminary account of the sources of error by which such an 
examination is beset, and of the expedients by which they may be 
avoided. In order to deal with larger numbers, the-figures employed 
are taken from three consecutive years ; and the chief stress is laid 
upon the deaths which have occurred in two successive age-periods, 
that from 25 to 45 and that from 45 to 65, these embracing the 
part of life in which the influence of occupation is most certain to 
be felt. In order to obtain a basis of comparison, the mortality of 
all males of similar ages in Hngland and Wales is taken as 1,000, 
and the death rate of the class under examination is compared with 
this as with a standard. In some cases the rate of the examined 
class would exceed 1,000; in others it would fall short of it. The 
former, it need hardly be said, would be examples of unhealthy, the 
latter of healthy occupations. As an additional standard, we are 
told that the male mortality within the prescribed ages of the 
‘selected healthy districts’ amounted to 804. 

“‘ The first place among healthy occupations is held by ministers 
of religion ; of course, without distinction of creed. The compara- 
tive mortality of the classes comprised under the three headings of 
‘clergyman, priest, minister,’ is only 556, or scarcely more than half 
the average, and more than one-fourth below that of the selected 
districts. Gardeners and nurserymen come next, with a figure of 
599; then farmers and graziers, with a figure of 631; labourers in 
agricultural counties, with 701 ; schoolmasters, with 719; and these 
are closely followed by certain trades—notably, by grocers, coal 
merchants, paper manufacturers, lace and hosiery manufacturers, 
wheelwrights, shipbuilders and shipwrights, and coal miners. In 
none of these trades does the figure of mortality reach a higher 
point than 775. There is a curious difference between the miners 
of the coal and ironstone districts and those of Cornwall, among 
whom there is a very high mortality, expressed by the figures 
1,839. There is some reason to believe that the inhalation of coal- 
dust, so far from being injurious, may even act beneficially in 
certain conditions. 

“Tn dealing with high figures, however, the first place is 
claimed by the trades which are concerned in the manufacture and 
distribution of intoxicating drink, and which, as is well known, 
entail many temptations to drink it toexcess. The list of unhealthy 
occupations is headed by the class of inn and hotel servants, whose 
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figure mounts upto 2,205. Their death-rate in the 25—40 period is 
22°63, and in the 45—65 period 55°30; both being nearly double 
those of the medical profession. The highest places next to them 
are held by general labourers in London, and by costermongers, 
hawkers, and street sellers; the former class with 2,020, the latter 
with 1,879. It is probable that both are largely made up of broken 
men, the wrecks of other callings. Innkeepers, publicans, spirit, 
wine, and beer dealers follow, with a figure of 1,521; and brewers, 
with 1,361. In support of the belief that these high rates of 
mortality are chiefly due to alcoholic excess, Dr. Ogle has com- 
pared with them the mortality assigned to diseases of the liver, 
the organ through which such excess chiefly declares itself, and 
has obtained results which are entirely in harmony with those of 
the trade returns. Next to the trades concerned with alcchoi, the 
highest rates are furnished by occupations which involve the 
breathing of dust (other than coal-dust), and especially of dust 
of a sharp and gritty character or largely composed of mineral 
matters; next, those in which there is exposure to lead-poisoning, 
as with plumbers, painters, and file makers. The earthenware 
manufacturers, who are much exposed to mineral dust, have a 
figure of 1,742; file makers, who work upon a leaden cushion, 
reach 1,667; and plumbers and painters, who are also exposed to 
lead, reach 1,202. It will furnish a remarkable contradiction to a 
prevailing impression that butchers have a high death-rate, their 
figure of mortality amounting to 1,170, the causes of death among 
them being partly due to the diseases of intemperance, and partly 
to phthisis and other maladies from which they have long been 
supposed to enjoy an especial immunity. It is now sufficiently 
manifest that the disadvantages of their calling, from a sanitary 
point of view, are greater than its advantages. 

“The details of Dr. Ogle’s letter, which want of space has 
compelled us to exclude, will be of great interest to all students of 
vital statistics, and the whole of it fully justifies the hope which is 
expressed in the last paragraph, with which we must bring this 
notice to a conclusion :— 

«To the influence of occupation upon death-rates a very 
considerable space, and indeed the larger part of this introduction, 
has been allotted, and not only have the death-rates been cvalcu- 
lated for the males engaged in each of some hundred different 
industries, but for some score of these an attempt has been made 
to calculate the share in such death-rates that is due to individual 
diseases. I can but think that the results of this latter inquiry, 
now undertaken for the first time in the statistical branch of your 
office, will be found to be of much interest to those who give 
attention to vital and social statistics; and I would further express 
my hope that the experience which has been gained in this first 
attempt may render it possible, when the next decennial supple- 
ment comes to be undertaken, to conduct a similar inquiry upon a 
wider basis and for a larger number of industries, and thus to give 
statistical results of still greater value and of increased accuracy.’ ” 
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Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 31st December, 1885, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries; (b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions; (c) United 
Kingdom and its several Divisions ; (d) Authors, dc. ; (e) Societies, &e. ; 
(f) Periodicals, &e. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Censo Escolar Nacional correspondiente a fines de 
1883 y principios de 1884... Tomoi, Poblacion | The Central Census 


Escolar ; Tomo iii, Legislacion Escolar. Diagrams, Bureau 
MEA TEENY OMe Sonora dren nk dascncvyse das BSatoe's CAMEOS Pires onsca ta eLnashle dh 

Buenos Atres.—Bulletin mensuel de Démographie| The Statistical Bu- 
de la villede—. IV* année. Nos. 7—9, 1885........ reau 


La Puata. Resefia Estadistica y Descriptiva de La ‘ 
Plata, Capital de la baa de Buedoe Sines | mage POR aE 
(General Statistics.) Plates and plans, 8vo. 1885 ey 

Austria and Hungary— 

Oesterreichische Statistik. Band viii, Heft 3. Statistik) 
des sanititswesens, 1882 \......0..ccsccecccsslelbessbosdedeseeseuenee 
Statistisches Jahrbuch des k.k. Ackerbau-Ministeriums 
fiir 1884. Drittes Heft. Der Bergwerksbetrieb \ 
Oesterreichs im Jahre 1884. Erste Lieferung. Die | 
Berewerks=PvrOd UCtiON .......1...c.c0t-nnpsmeesntotor omen mel 
Statistische Monatschrift. XI Jahrgang, Heft 1, 3—9. 
Shite LEC EY | ae eb MONOMER foe Ore ety os be Bakes 
Statistische Nachrichten iiber die EHisenbahnen der 
Osterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie fiir das Be-| 
triebsjabr 1883. © 4b0..,........0. scqnnstare vemuneetyenamteeep cay. 
Hungary— 
Magyarorsz4g Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es mas 


The Ministry of 
Commerce, Vienna 


2 ous The Royal Hungarian 
is urge (Trade Statistics.) Fuzet 1, 2, Bi ticati kal Buineand 
VILLE DE Pracusg. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la—, et | The Statistical Bu- 
des Communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers)........ reau of Prague 
Belgium— 


Agriculture. Recensement Général de 1880. 1° Partie. } 
Préliminaires ; Introduction; Cartes. 2° Partie. 


Relevés généraux. 2 vols., maps, 40... ees ane ; 
Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique. Quinziéme aes ck RENT ba? 

année, 1884. Tome xv Map and diagrams ............ Mininiiuitofll the 
Exposé de la Situation du Royaume de 1861 a 1875. Tia. 


Vol, it, 14° Waacieule.¢ Lit. SV Og: casgecstnscscetnergeresees 
Statistique du Mouvement de VKtat Civil et de la 
Population du Royaume pendant l’année 1884. 4to. 


VILLE DE Bruxetes. Bulletin hebdomadaire nt Dr. E. Janssens, 


Statistique Démographique et Medicale. (Current Binancls 


MUPFLUD ORS YF ecsotessecn sccnssrsgeecseert os serch cranenetaagactoanctes teenth bane 


Series, No. 2. Customs Gazette, No. 65, Jan.—March ; K.0O.M.G. 


China. Imperial Maritime Customs. I. =Msweh; Ftp ig ee See «ae 
NO. GGA pti] Sune; LSB. cresscseiassssen-sccvasedcnartydaronsiyeote 


Denmark. Nationalékénomisk Tidsskrift. Hefte,5 und] The Danish Political 
BPM MENS EN crateasex tases deve sscthvebyrniagecipesah spooky heseeiidosaevbsamonaatauitns Heonomic Society 


VOL. XLVIII. PART TV, ney, 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Egypt— . 4 
Administration des Domaines de Etat Hgyptien. 
Rapport présenté par les Commissaires des Domaines 


...a Pappui du Compte définitif des Recettes et | M. E. Bouteron, 
des Dépenses de l’Exercice 1883 et du Compte Pro- Cairo 
visoire des Recettes et des Dépenses de |’ Exercice 
1884; bate; Mae kat a A TOD ceo J 
Un des Postes Egyptiennes. Rapport sur] woop Halton, Hsq.; 
xercice de année 1884... par le Directeur- Alexandria 
Generale oS vos Lele spe eds. ease Per nate ateat sete ae 


Administration des Chemins de Fer, des Télégraphes 
et du Port d’Alexandrie. Rapport du Conseil| J. Rabino, Esq., 


d’ Administration sur l’Exercice, 1884. VIII* année. Alexandria 
Tha 8Y0. BRAT on, Resstess eget eps cath Ad eee ese see oa 
Budget Provisoire du Gouvernement Egyptien pour ) 
| Hmercice, 1 8B4 4. "Fol, “SUeR ie ee. | Te a ta ein iahen 


Compte Général de l’Administration des Finances } 
rendu pour l’Hxercice, 1884, par le Ministre des | 
Finances: Hols peat tie te eaten eos ee ee ee J 

Compte Rendu des Travaux de la Commission de da) 
Dette Publique d’ Egypte pendant les années 1876-84. 
Années I--IX. (9 Volay Svc. wen ee eae ck see Ls Rabwaniie 

Rapport présenté par le Conseil de Direction ab la f°" ae 
Daira Sanieh 4 8.A. le Khédive sur la Situation des | 
années 1883-84. Z Vols., 460. ..escccscossceoesesesse seesseeeees B 


of Finance 


France— 

Annuaire Statistique de la France. VIII° année, 1885] +, 

Bulletin Consulaire Frangais. Année 1885, Octobre 
et Novembre? 05.029. BR ss. Bite. ALE, ORES 

Compte Général de Pre are de la J ustice 
Civile et Commerciale en France pendant les années 
1862, 1872, et 1878. 8 vols. cectiutilbdusslideetiedeos | ME. Yvernds, Paris 

Compte Général de )’Administration de la i ustice | ; 
Criminelle en France pendant les années 1862, 1872, | 


Ministry of 
Commerce 


et L8782./3. vols. 2). crrihe Mig e UI. Ba ciepten J 
Denombrement de la Population, 1881. 8Vo..... — 
Ministére de Vl Agriculture. Bulletin. IV* année,| The Ministry of. 
Nos. 6 6b 7. Map lSsos5. ar... cyster ee fos tot See Agriculture 


Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et ah Mi ade weve 

_ Législation comparée. Septembre—Novembre, 1885 { 

Ministére des Travaux Publics. . Bulletin. du—. The Ministry of Pab- 
Statistique et Legislation Comparée. Aodt et lic Works. 
Septembre, 1385 2.) scatege. 4. $5 SAOWAR LA yet oh ley 

Ministére des Travaux Publics. Album de Statistique 
Graphique de 1884. Chemins de Fer. Routes 
nationales, Navigation intérieure, Navigation 
Maritime. Divers. Importations et Exportations | M.E. Ghovestm. Paris 
de 1716 4 1881.. Mouvement quinquennal de la 
population de la France de 1801 4 1881. Boards. 
Diagram Maps. 4b0. mecosassssissosnelasarssoessedariasscndévesateosse J 

Statistique de la France. Nouvelle Série, Tome ot 

r 





Statistique Annuelle, année 1882: 1° Partie, 

Mouvement de la Population pendant l’année 1882. | The Ministry of 
2° Partie, Statistiques .diverses. concernant les { ‘Commerce’ 
Centres de Population. 3° Partie, Agriculture et | 

Sinistres. 4¢ Partie, Industrie. Tableaux. Fol...) 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
France— Contd. 
VILLE DE Paris. Annuaire Statistique de la—. Année) 
1883. 1° Partie, Meteorologie; Voie Publique; | ! 
Eaux ; Navigation; Vidanges; Egouts; Assainisse- ue J. Bertillon, Paris 
ment de Paris. 2° Partie, Demographie. 3° Partie, 


ViATIGUES:: be Ate Acs. 2dip elas biksonodtn Jad dices died tive Stet. : 
Vittze pE Rerms. Bulletin Mensuel du Bureau) The Bureau of 
Municipal d’Hygiéne. Aotit—Novembre, 1886........ Hygiéne 


L’Economiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers.) .... The Editor 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris :— 
Partie Littéraire. Septembre—Decembre, 1885 


»  Lechnique > , ct 2 
Révue Géographique Internationale. X° année, 1885, 
ta fag OURS nen We Peels OE ROR SM Tt ARNON Serr ke th WA a A 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal de la—. 
1885— 


Octobre. Necrologie, Dr. Lunier; Le Mouvement ) 
de la Population de la France pendant l’année 
1884; les Caisses de Secours pour les ouvriers | 
THINGUCS ech aed, AN conte RNR AR AL 

Novembre. La Statistique Internationale; La 
Statistique et ses Ennemis; Paris Port de Mer ; 
Variétés; le Cholera de 1884 en France et en 
Algérie; les operations des Caisses d’Epargne | 
en 1884; la Population des Iles Sandwich ; les 
plus grands Ponts du Monde; la Population + The Society 
scolaire de la Ville de Berlin ....... ne AL ee OLE. 

Décembre. L’Accroissement de la richesse pub- 
lique depuis 1789, en France et en d’autres 
pays. Les caisses de prévoyance pour les | 
ouvriers mineurs en Belgique. Bibliographie, 
PAnnuaire statistique de la France pour 1885, 
Table alphabétique des matiéres contenues dans | 
le 26° volume (1885). Travaux de la Société | 
GLEE Ee) ites SOene ei een are pemmnreR Ys a ers (Rea | a 


Germany— 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. ) 

August—October,j1885 - o..ceveornovasccsverasivessiciedesesvaseveres 

Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Neue Folge— 

Band vi. Gewerbestatistik des Reichs im Ganzen 
und der Groszstidte nach der allgemeinen 
Berufszihlung vom 5 Juni, 1882. Zweiter Theil. 
Gewerbestatistik der Groszstiidte ...... Jue 

Band xv. Waarenverkehr des deutschen Zollgebiets 
mit dem Auslande im Jahre 1884. ‘Theil 2. 
Auswartiger Waarenverkehr nach den Landern 
der Herkunft bezw. Bestimmung und nach den 
Grenzstrecken des Hingangs und Ausgangs, sowie 
iiberseeischer Waarenverkehr in den wichtigeren 
Seehisen des Zollgebiets und in den zollaus- 
BEN MABBON | Lic ccsilte Sopcast ooseancerxven ecoeb vise anes oe Ree ee J 

Bavaria. Bericht uber die Geburten und nit ask 


The Imperial Statis- 
tical Bureau, Berlin 


in Munchen wahrend des Jahres 1884, mit Ruck- 
blincken auf die Vorjahre, 460. ...........sssssercserserensers 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 
Prussia, Preussische Statistik— 
Ixxxii. Ergebnisse der meteorologischen Beobach- 
tungen im Jahre 1884. Map | ..cilicictcesesessestess ae 
Ixxxv. Die Ergebnisse died Ermittelung des > pet Saye! Sia tiee) 
Ernteertrages im preussischen Staate fiir das Jahr | 


LBB Ais j,2.0-.hncc<t star Mnah coves pts or teins UM uaet ee chr g MO eee J 
Saxony. Zeitschrift des K. Sachsischen Statistischen | The Royal Statistical 
Bureaus. XXX Jahrgang, 1884, Heft 1 und 2........ Bureau of Saxony 
Berlin— 


Ermittelungen iiber die Lohn. Verhiltnisse in Berlin. ] 
EKingezogen durch die stadtische Gewerbe-Depu- 
tation zusammengestellt im dem Statistischen 
Amt der Stadt Berlin, Mai, 1885, 4to. we. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin. Elfter 
Jahrgang. Statistik des Jahres 1883 .......e 

Veréffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts der Stadt 
Berlin. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefialle, 
und Witterung. (Current weekly numbers) ........ 7 


The Statistical Bu- 
reau of Berlin 


Italy— 

Annali del Credito e della Previdenza. Anno 1885. ) 
L’ Assicurazione degli operai nella Scienza e nella 
Legislazione Germianica i2.aunl Ga s.. 2a 

Annali di Statistica, Serie 34— 

Vol. xv. Atti della Commissione per il Riordina- 
mento della Statistica Giudiziaria civile e penale 

Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 1. Programma dell’ 
Inchiesta e Monografie delle condizioni industriali 
delle provincie di Arezzo edi Vicenza. Maps, 1885 ) 

Atti della Commissione reale per l’Inchiesta sulle 
Opere Pie del Regno. Vol. ii, Sessioni del 1884-85 I 

Atti della Commissione d’Inchiesta per la Revisione } 
della Tariffa Doganale. Parte Agraria, Fasc. 1, 
maps. Fol., 1885) st ci eee AL Re, Gee 

Bollettino Consolare. Vol. xxi, fase. 7—11 oo... 

Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. Luglio—Settembre, 1885 ...............csccseeeees 

Bollettino Mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’Emissione. Anno XVI; Nos. 7—9 _........ 

Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito ela Previdenza. Anno | 


The Director-Gene- 
ral of Statistics 


TIT, Nos, 162 iGiaikcnsctecastssssacsveeapamiciceaiseaeres see 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi dialcuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current numbers).... 
Della Leva sui gioviani nati nell’ anno 1864 e delle 
Vicende del R. Esercito dal 1° Luglio, 1884, al 30 
Giugno, 1885, Relazione. .. 40... ceeceeseeereecesnees 
Popolazione, Movimento dello Stato Civile. Anno 
Aor. th it yal Bala: pu eres Ort Mat ice Mra she Se, 1S) SA a 
Probabilita di Maritarsi entro un anno secondo le 
varie Combinazioni di Eta degli sposi'e delle spose. 
Osservazioni del biennio 1878-79 ... Diagram in 
plaster of Paris... O4 WRU Ue, puna ale. oer iss eer 
Relazione Statistica sui Telegrafi del Regno d’Italia 
nell’ anno 1884. : Diagram, folonie.ssesvesveeeese cesta 
Risultati1 sommarii dell’ Inchiesta intorno alle Condi- 
zioni Igienico-Sanitarie dei Comnni. 1885. ............/) 


The Director-Gene- 
ral of Statistics 


= — 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Italy—Contd. 
Statistica delle Carceri per gli anni 1881-82 ............... 7} 
Estratto dalla Statistica delle Carceri 1883-84 ............ 
Statistica delle Cause di Morte nei Comuni capoluoghi 
di provincia o di circondario e delle morti violente | 
avvenute in tutto il Regno. Anno 1884.0... 
Statistica del Commercio speciale di Importazione e di 





Esportazione. Maggio—Settembre, 1885 ................ The Director-Gene- 
Statistica dell’ Emigrazione Italiana all’ Estero nel} ral of Statistics 
EovSemiestre, L885. 55.2495. <scciany sosst von hee evans Berton is le 
Statistica Giudiziaria Civile e Commerciale per l’anno 
OS i cars seer AR Tf 905 Aaesaor ght nadmhckeancdas pee eae ada oat 


Statistica dell’ Istruzione Elementare per Jlanno 
Scolastico 1882-83. Introduzione oo. 
Studi e Proposte concernenti il Servizio e le Tariffe 
OUOPH OTRO VIO AVALOS RL LOOD ” Kivesrctescccctdtscts sovscditresboxcsees ) 


L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers.) Florence.... The Editor 


Mexico— 

Consolidation and Conversion of the Mexican National 
Debt. Decrees and Resolutions issued by the Mexican 
Government on 22nd June, 1885, relative to this 
Guestidr: COAL SVs ELSS Oeics eects ch ccnstsgsvettteedl os 

Direcho Internacional- Mexicano. Primera Parte. 
Tratados y Convenciones... LEdicion Oficial. 


Mss FOVOS LOPS. Loan, eet edna. sere vecsecate Geos tae ns The Government of 
Informes y Documentos relativos 4 Comercio Interior Mexico 

y Exterior, Agricultura, e Industrias. No.5. Mes 

EEN OVOMADTOOLSSD AE BVO. crestscsetes capers satesssevsededenostenes J 


Estadistica General de la Republica Mexicana ... 


Die GVO CLOG tks ivttlstieasesdetsucncaacaeedsc becleced ere sdsddvaaatacs 


Trabajos preliminares para la Organizacion de la Derudiepenses 
Mexico 


Sociedad de Geografia y Estadistica de la Repdblica ) 
Mexicana. Boletin de la—, Primera Epoca, Tomos | 
i y li, iv—xii, 1855-65 ; Segunda Epoca, ‘'omos 1i—.iv, 
1870-72; Tercera Epoca, Tomos i—vi, 1873-82. | 
Maps, diagrams, plates, &c., la. 8vo. 1855-82 ........ | 


The Government of 
Mexico 


Netherlands— 

Verslag aan den Koning betreffende den dienst der] The Director of the 
Rijks-Postspaarbank. 1884 (Post Office Sing | Post Office Savings 
Banks). ° Diagrams, 4ted in ,nphi lek deiinladialah. Banks . 

Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte naar den) The Statistical 
Leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood in Nevers Society of the 
(A prilBepveinber;) LSSD ......c. cashier sakoteaditenvesscttekbons Netherlands 


Portugal. Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia an ; 
Lisboa. 6° Série, Nob, qABS4 aiund\..aebem ached, The Society 


Roumania— 


Buletinul Ministerului Agriculturei, Industriei, 


Comerciului, si Domeniilor. Anul I, 1885, Nos. 7, 8. tical Bureau, 


\. Central Statis- 
Bucharest 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. — 
Roumania— Contd. 


Miscarea Populatiunii din Romania in Anul 1883. hip .Clenteniientatae 


(Movement of Population) 20st. ee LE, . 
Tarif Général des Droits de Douane de Roumanie... ile Age 
Svo8 T8858) eR ee! Pere ee Lat eae ae 
Russia— 


Annuaire des Finances Russes, par A. Vessélovsky. 
Septiéme année, 1878, et Dixiéme année, 1882. > M. A. Vessélovsky 
ANOS GR «SOL hans sush ceed he ansuse eee Le NE Meee rete ag 
Department of Agriculture and Rural Industry. Re- 
ports for the year 1885 in respect to Rural Economy, | The Department of 
by means of answers from proprietors. (In Russian.) Agriculture 


p 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current wea 
numbers.) (In Russian.) 1885 ....c.cccccscssehecesssseees tee Vesséloveky 


Spain— } 
Carta de los Ferro-Carriles de Espaiia en 1° de Enero | The Director-General 
de 1 885.) Man 1,5 elie Apa sete a setausen ie et nestaen ateeaame of Public Works 


Censo de la Poblacion de Hspafia, segun el empadrona- ) 
miento hecho en 31 de Diciembre de 1877 por la | 
Direccion General del Instituto Geografico y Esta- | Sefior D. José Magadz 
distico. Tomosiy ii, la. fol. 1883-84... r y Jayme 
Instituto Geografico y Estadistico. Memorias del—, 
Tomo v, diagrams and maps, la. 8vo. 1884 ............ 
Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento. (Current bi- | The Boat of Cus- 
weekly ‘mumabiers) (1. gssaks, t.d-t-sosborteritiens os gates oe ee toms - 
Situacion de los Ferro-Carriles en 1° de Enero de 1885 4 The Director-General 
Sociedad Gteografica de Madrid— 
Boletin de la—. Tomo ix, Nos. 1 y 2,1880; Tomo ay Sefior D. José Magaéz 


IN OTS SESS REA se lupeeacesetsteere rs etcomanat elerans y Jayme 
Boletin de la—. Setiembre, Octubre, 1885 ............... The Society 
Sweden and Norway— 
Norway— 
Norges Officielle Statistik. Ny Rekke udgiven 1) 
aaret 1884— 


C. No. 10. Statistik over Norges Lonnie 
Finantser i Aarene 1878, 1879, og 1880. 
III. Tabeller for Aaret 1880. | (Com-' 
munal Statistics) 1...) tel N A cles 
E. No. 1. Rekruteringsstatistik for den norske 
aoe Asti ers Aarene 1881-83. Then Central Static 
rmy Pecruitinig) 422s. Fabs aed ee | ae 
Norges Officielle Statistik. “Predie Rekie r pea Buneany Chris- 
No. 2. Den uorske Statstelegrafs Statistik He 1884. Rate 
(Teélesraplis) 7c eee ae 
» 8. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Spare- 
banker i Aaret 1884. (Savings Banks)...: 
», 4. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Handel i 
Aaret 1884: 0:(Trade) in, basics deweees 
», 9 Tabeller vedkommende Skiftevesenet i; 
Norge i Aaret 1882. (Bankruptcies) . aay) 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Sweden and Norway—Contd. 
Norway—Contd. 
Norges Officielle Statistik. Tredie Rekke—Contd. 
No. 6. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Kriminal- 
statistik for Aaret 1882. (Criminal | The Central Statis- 


Statistlesy! Me... i7. A ec db et ae tical Bureau, Chris- 
» @. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Postvesen tiana 
for Aaret 1884. (Postal Statistics) ........ 


SwEDEN— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik, 1885— 
(A). Befolkningsstatistik. . Statistiska | Central-) | 
byrans underdaniga berattelse for 4r 1880. 
ape atiOT) tobias pins aecnuders Skee A Lh bee 
(N). Jordbruk och Boskapsskotsel. Hushallnings- t une i eee ney, 
Sallskapens Berattelser for ar 1883. (Agri- | hol Bare ey 
cultural Statistics)-;.....c¢.cesdecopasesantbesdetecs Mee 
Statistisk Tidskrift utgifven af Kungl. Statistiska 
Ventral byratt. (NO 221 LBB5 vesieresdicssonssececstede tebe: J 


Switzerland. Baste. Funfzigster Verwaltungs-Bericht 
des Regierungsrates ;... 1883, des Kantons Basel 
PERG. SDPO MAIISVOs iia. -cste nacovet casts dene oceogay tetova. stiles 

United States— 

Tenth Census of the United States, 1880. Vol.. xi.) 
Report on the Mortality and Vital Statistics of the | 
United States as returned at the Tenth, Census + The Hon. G. F. Hoar 
(1st June, 1880), by John S, Billings, Surgeon, U.S. | 
Army. Cloth. Diagrams. 4to. 1885 00.000. J 

Department of Agriculture. Special Monthly Reports 7 
sn the Condition of Crops. New series, Nos. ine eee es 
Do agi 1 red aay: yikes cial .gie es dfaandl gpoucure 

Annual Report of the Comptroller of the heehee The Comptroller of 

«Ist December, 1885 tRs). 1h scnt. ts Faves iseeahen is the Currency 

Annual Report of the Director of the Mint to the 
Beet ait the Treasury for the fiscal year ended para of the 
30th June, 1885. | SlOtH Als... Miri ts vcteovsssnlese hemes: 

Annual Report of the Surgeon-General, United States | TheSurgeon-General, 
CADE Y AOD ceed ote: farh sn ce enbas see sos onap tiated eee U.S. Army 

Report of the Director of the Mint upon the Produc- on 
eon of the Precious Metals. in ae United sists rane of the 
during the calendar year 1884. Half calf... 

Bureau of Statistics— 

Annual Report on the Foreign. Commerce of the ) 
United States for the year ending 30th June, 
bE cso eaesiepreery mene i E25 Boy fs! Riew Aa ah Tey ec) st) ny Meee 
Quarterly Report... relative to the Imports, Exports, 
Immigration, and Navigation of the United States : 
for the three months ended 380th Juve, 1885. | The Bureau of Sta- 
ENO. 4c PSB ep Nein ee. Atel. cc LLe MNO sls coals day tistics, | Treasury 
Monthly Summary Statements of Imports» and |: . Department 
Exports of the United States, comprising Nos. 
11 and 12, Series 1883-84, and Nos. 1 to 10 
inclusive, Series 1884-85. 1 vol, ALOW! Set ove ss 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. 
Nos. 1—4, 1385.86 -Lisicdiietcutsiagesslinanehsaa J 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations, By whom Presented. 








(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 


Index-Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon-General’s The Surgeon-Gene- 


Office, United States Army. Authors and Subjects. ral, U.S. Army 


Vol. vi. Heastie-Insfeldt. Cloth. 1885 .............. 
Illinois— 
Second Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor ) 
Statistics of Illinois. Cloth. 1882............cc 
Statistics of Coal in Illinois, 1885, a Supplemental | John S. Lord, Esq., 
Report of the State Bureau of Labor Statistics, Secretary 
containing the Annual Reports of Mine Inspectors. 
Plates. \SV0. (1888 900 ee ctosttneres tee. c-ostmem ates 
Massacuuserts. Forty-third Report to the Legisla- 
ture of, relating to the Registry and Return of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths in the Commonwealth 
for 1884; together with the Report relating to the 


The State Board of 
Health, Lunacy 
and Charity, Bos- 


Returns of Libels for Divorce for 1884 0... pay 
PROVIDENCE. Report of Deaths in the City of. 

August—November, 1885 -.2.......:.sscces-svesiiphsersectlaccopts \ Dr. B. Me Snow 
Bankers’ Magazine. September—December, 1885. : 

Nowy ork... ERA ola dois AE nnn. pitty tel Hye deme Ad } The Editor 
Auer Goovropiael Spat, Saleen Heo Mamata 
American Philosophical Society. Proceedings of 

the—. Vol. xxii, No. 120. Plates. 1885 ............ a 
Franklin Institute. Journal of the—. October—Decem- ‘ 

pany LBBB 55 hee Ae Weegee Pen es \ The Institute 


Smithsonian Institution. Annual Report of the Board 
of Regents, showing the Operations, Expenditures, 
and Condition of the Institution for 1883. Records 
of Scientific Progress, 1883. Introduction by 
S. F. Baird; Astronomy by #. 8S. Holden; Geology 
by 7. S. Hunt; Geography by #. M. Green; > The Institution 
Meteorology by C. Abbe; Physics by G. &. Barker ; 
Chemistry by H. C. Bolton; Mineralogy by #. S. 
Dana; Botany by W. G. Farlow; Zoology by 
T. Gill; Anthropology by O. 7. Mason. Plates, &e. 
SVs LEBD snc, ah ee Mpa eetes. Bis! -aabl, etetarere Nes eH ematnsid os} 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
Canada, Dominion of— 
General Report of the Census of Canada, 1880-81, 
volciy.. i Half ‘cali n etek. on, cote sen cree he 
Journals of the Senate of Canada, vol. xix, 1885. Half 
COLE Ess saeds Maken aoceeete testa TR cp lee eee Ee ecasi de rat, 
Report of the Select Standing Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Coeloniaation yo 1885. .1).,.cie.-.fuckiaca:saeleeopey J. G. Bourinot. E 
Sessional Papers of the Dominion of Canada, Session + ~* Ott pana an ing 
1885. Half calf, 8vo.— eRe 
Vol. i. Public Accounts of Canada for the fiscal 
year ended 30th June, 1884... eescereseeeneeeees 
Vol. ii. Tables of the Trade and Navigation of 
the Dominion of Canada for the fiscal year 
ended 30th Jtime, L884 i.e iiies csncpheecsspsncncnste Oh | 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions— Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Sessional Papers of the Dominion of Canada, Session 
1885. Half calf, 8vo.—Contd. 

Vol. 11. Report of the Department of Indian) 
Affairs for the year 1884. Annual Report, 
Returns and Statistics of the Inland Revenues 
for the fiscal year ended 30th June, 1884, 
Supplements—No. 1. Canal Statistics for Season 
of Navigation 1884. No. 2. Eleventh Report 
on Inspection of Weights, Measures, and Gas, 
1884, No. 3. Report on Adulteration of Food, 
DB S4 ose anes snanedesdh¥sCaddon SSM sect ha, ARE I Gs ontieoned ne 

Vol. iv. Annual Report of the Auditor-General 
on Appropriation Accounts for the fiscal year 
ended 30th June, 1884. Annual Report of the 
Postmaster-General for the year ended 30th 
June, 1884. Annual Report of the Department 
of Militia and Defence, 1884)... eeeseeeeeeeeeee 

Vol. v. Annual Report of the Minister of Agri- 
culture for 1884. Report on Historical Archives. 
Abstracts of the Returns of Mortuary Statistics 
TOTARSAL ot ee eae eRe. MRRMOEA 

Vol. vi. Seventeenth Annual Report of the De- 
partment of Marine and Fisheries for the year | 
ended 30th June, 1884, Preliminary Report on 
the Fisheries of Canada for 1884. First Annual 
Report of the Department of Fisheries for 1884. : 








Report of the Fish Breeding in the Dominion 
of Canada for: FSS84i22..... nama QL ale 
Vol. vu. Annual Report of the Minister of Public 
Works for the year ended 30th June, 1884, on 
the Works under his Control. Annual Report 
of the Minister of Railways and Canals for the 
ear ended 30th June, 1884, on the works under 

is Control. Reports on the Railway Statistics 

of Canada, and capital, traffic, and working 
expenditure of Railways for 1883-84. Annual 
Report of the Secretary of State of Canada for 
1884, Annual Report of the Department of 
the Tntapori for 1884) ess wieecesatecsee- Severe lab erdeess 
Vol. viii. Report of the Superintendent of In- 
surance for 1883 and 1884. Abstract of State- 
ments of Fire and Inland Marine Insurance 
Companies in Canada for 1884. Annual Report 
of the Minister of Justice as to Penitentiaries in 
Canada for the year ended 30th June, 1884. 
Annual Report on the Library of Parliament.... 
Vol. ix. Shareholders in the Chartered Banks of 
Canada as on the 31st December, 1884. Returns 
relating to the Canadian Pacific Railway ............ 
Vol. x. Reports and Correspondence in reference 
to the exercise or non-exercise of the power of 
disallowance as to any Provincial Acts... On 
the establishment of a line of Steamers between 
France and Canada. Statement showing present 
Constitution of the North-West Council...) 


J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 
Ottawa 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Oontd. 
Canada, Dominion of —Conti. 
Sessional Papers of the Dominion of Canada, Session 
1885. Half calf, 8vo.— Contd. 

Correspondence, &c., respecting the meat 
ment or increase of Subsidies paid by the 
Dominion Government to the Provincial 
Governments. Reports relative to the manu- 
facturing industries in existence in Canada........ 

Vol. xi. Salaries of Persons in the Civil Service. 
Report of the Board of Examiners of the Civil 
Service for 1884. Licenses to cut Timber. 
Sales of Coal’ Lands. Report of the Royal 
Commission on Chinese Immigration, with the rs J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 
Evidence 3... seni ne Se raved eae Ottawa ¢ 

Vol. xii. Agreement for conveyance of Mails. 
Cost of heating public buildings. Cost of work- 
ing Intercolonial Railway, 1874-84. Bounties on 
manufacture Of 1r0Ro/aiciiusvathb eee cae maak : 

Vol. xiii. Papers relating to the Fishery question ; 
Claims of the half-breeds ; Extradition arrange- 
ments; Construction of Railways ; Improvement 
of North Saskatchewan River ; North-West 


i 


Mounted Policen’..2.tt ite Bs phe 
Manitoba— . 
Crop Bulletin, No. L2Q1@84iy.inAeUges.. cies The Department of 
Report of the Department of Agriculture, Statistics | Agriculture, Winni- 
and Health of the Province of Manitoba for 1883 | | peg 


Manitoba Historical and Scientific Society. Annual 
Report for the year 1884-85, and Transactions of + The Society — 
the—. 6 parts. 8V0., 1884-85..i.1 ce ceeeeeteceeees 


~ 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Appendix C. to Sources of Revenue of the Colony of | The Colonial Secre- 


the Cape of Good Hope’. , Svo.~ 1885............4.5...- tary, Cape Town 
The Education Manual, 1886 ; compiled ... for the 

guidance of managers and teachers of schools. 8vo. gd 16. poet, | ow 

BBS fos c asso te chnnya oo ete Rar esycsnccxvranselag TeUs cpa ae ils eee t Rawson, K.C.M.G., 


University of the Cape of Good Hope. The Calendar | ae 
for the year 1885-86. Cloth, SV0. coo cstssgscpsptor tes fiona J) 


India, British— 
Magnetical and Meteorological Observations made at 
the Government Observatory, Bombay in ‘1883. fa 


Bol. iicviiccsulsttsevonnd achicha eee nt: hes aE es es oe 
Railways, Administration Report on the—, in India | 
for 1883-84. Part I. [C-4080.] 1884... J 
Review of the Trade of India in 1884-85. 1. Foreign The D t pose 
Sea-borne Trade; 2. Ooasting Trade; 3. Trans- = oPe  Sinla " 
Frontier Trade. Follucesnie cere a! Te Ak DAS 


Statement exhibiting the moral and material progress 
and condition of India during the year 1882-83. ( ny. 7 dia Offic 
Nineteenth number, Part’ 2, No. 289—I; also me. Se re 
during 1883-84. Twentieth number, No. 51. Maps 
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Donations—Contd. 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions— Contd, 
India, British— Contd. 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts, Nos. 


Ae—B US RB eBES spicc tarsus p sepenc sae hap n done diiogeesitien Beth The Indian, Govern- 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Accounts of—, ment , 
DN 08: Die-D, ASB 0-BO pos cnonseens HEMEL rsa cievnale gest aebiei ck 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 


Journal of the—, Vol. liv, Part 2, Nos. 1 and 2, 
Se ea cS LAOS «es sberhe aches Sarasa t goscgs ips eecoa Tae Ene ko The Society 
Proceedings of the—, June—August, 1885 ...........060 


The Registrar-Gene- 


ral on the Marriages, Births, and Deaths registered in . 
ral of Jamaica~ 


Jamaica. Sixth Annual Report of the Registrar-Gene- 

PERO V CERR SOO Cat FOU. seca tee jandausab doneedds siesta elle sot dnctsxcusss } 

New South Wales— 

Australasian Colonies. Decennial Statistical Return 
showing the position and importance of each The 
Colony 1875-84 ir Sheotiy: ac. cfecios.sncsb esdges ilies goasedal-gindp. fs 

Australasian Colonies. Statistical Return showing the { 
relative positions and aggregate importance of the | 
Australasian Colonies at the close of 1884. _ Sheet.... 

Statistical Register of the Colony of New South Wales }, , 
for 1884. Parts 2, Religion, Education, and Crime; | The Registrar-Gene- 
3, Trade and Commerce; 4, Mills and Manufactures; + ral of New South 
5, Monetary and Financial ; 6, Production; 7, Mis- | | Wales 
Cer Ah NAYS") TE: thie, soma, Sot Ren AAR Rs SER OO Oe J 

Statistical View of the Progress of the Colony of sve 


Agent-General 
for New South 
Wales 


The Agent-General of 


South Wales from the year 1821 to 1884 inclusive. Néw South! Wates 


SS RG ae aca, tas ton ee aveta ehh. oo tba bes se aninnupene cade) ixocoasds 


Queensland— 
Acts and Regulations relating to the Waste Lands of 
the Colony of Queensland, together with an Explana- . 
tory Digest of the ‘Land Act of 1876.” 8vo. HS Dings Retap ied: 


Al BS A Mien Nee As SM oeast esr, hte ons tor acest meet teldcheace munesxiene 
Statistics of the Colony, of Queensland for the year 
BO ee eieecmete nab sdans saes sac cuss cba avenge bade ns Manca dtihad a The Registrar-Gene- 
Supplement to the Government Gazette. (containing ral of Queensland 
Vital Statistics). Nog. 25, 41. 1885 v.cssceccserserrees 


Northern Queensland Separation League Convention. ) 
Abstracts of Proceedings of the Conyention. 12mo. 
NR ERR Ato ee COR y 5 Bee RORY SORAOLG- ¢ SON SRIURCONY RV BSN 

Territorial Separation. Southern Queensland in 
1859-60, and Northern Queensland in 1884, showing 
relative position between North and South. 12mo. { 
PRBR GE ASW. short Coesbenrcacl mtaeressh rouge nitan hare’ oenghenecy 

Pugh’s Queensland Almanac, Law Calendar, Directory, 
Coast Guide and Gazetteer for 1865-68, 1870-73, 1875, 
1879, 1881-82. 12 vols., maps, .12M0, «..secrereere ah 


H. Ling Roth, Esq. 


South Australia. Report of the Board of Governors 
of the Public Library, Museum, and Art Gallery of | Robert Kay, Esq,, 
South Australia, with the Reports of the Standing ( . Director .. 
Committees for 1884-85. FOL. oo... ccsscessescoesoseesvensceseess 
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Donations—Contd. 
Donations. By whom Presented. 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions— Contd. 
Victoria— 

The Gold Fields of Victoria. Reports of the Mining 
Registrars for the quarter ended 30th June, 1885. | The Department of 
Plariss Goch er cac ciate tas tiees comers eer net tars eaeeed emer Mines 

Mineral Statistics of Victoria for the year 1884............ 

Report of the Trustees of the Public Library, Museums, } 
and National Gallery of Victoria, with the Reports | H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
of the Sectional Committees for 1884... wow. C.M.G., Govern- 

Statistical Register of the Colony of Victoria for 1884. ment Statist 
Parts 3, Finance, &c.; 4, Vital Statistics, &ec. ......... J 


Royal Society of Victoria. Transactions and Proceed- 
ings of the—. Vol. xxi. Plates, 8vo. 1885...... eat} The Society 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 

Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, with Abstract) The Agricultural 
Returns for the United Kingdom, British Possessions, ; Department, Privy 
and Foreign Countries, 1885. [C-4537] Council Office 

Annual Reports of the Local Government Board.) Dr.GeorgeBuchanan, 
Supplement containing the Reports of the self Principal Medical 
OTOP TOF TOSO-G4: 8 ID VOLS. nett ten ws satsettnedibasan tose fo03 Officer 

Building Societies. Return of an Abstract of the J 
Accounts furnished by—, incorporated to 3lst De- | The Registrar of 
cember, 1884, including Great Britain and Ireland, Friendly Societies 
under the Building Societies Acts... No. 241........ 

Railways. Summary of Statistics of Railways in the 
United Kingdom for the years 1874, 1880-84. | W. Fairlamb, Esq., 
Compiled from the Returns of the Board of Trade. York 
Seb s,s) Jskeesnsccertocpe gees preteen onl5o taps eee tenn ote Gatien 

Trade and Navigation. Monthly Returns of—, 

AU SEE AINOY CLUDED (A GOD! Sarneancas ere scoasseainsgneS0roaettsae ty atts ‘t Saal e 


England— 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to June; Births and 
Deaths to September, 1885. No. 147 occ 

Supplement to the Forty-fifth Annual Report of the | The Registrar-Gene- 
Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages r ral of England 
in England. [Abstracts of 1871- 80. ] [C4564 | 
BBS becsestesscsncanel ag PO Oe OU RIOR ER. J 

West Sussex. Annual Report on the Condition of 
the Combined Sanitary District of West Sussex. } Dr. Charles Kelly 
SSD ORL Eeeed alae tote tpantenteee chaste eucareecert asec aire: 

Lonpon. Births and Deaths in London, and in 
twenty-seven other great Towns. (Weekly Remus 
with an Annual Summary.) (Current numbers) .... 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of England 


Ireland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of eo) 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly Re- 
turns, with a Quarterly and Yearly Summary.) | The Registrar-Gene- 
P(Uaviaa sania chen) Chess) v.) eaehr preareseeue bree feelonerih Sp neysictrealeync 8 ral of Ireland 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to June; Births and 
Deaths to September, 1885. No. 87 wissen: | 
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Donations—Contd. 


_ Donations. . By whom Presented. 


(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
Scotland— 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal ) 
Towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns.) (Current 
RUUIT DOORS Ne coer deo eeteetnat cat treancoe er etear ul amarerac ere eye scsi: 

Quarterly Return of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
registered in the Divisions, Counties, and Districts 
of Scotland, Quarter ending 30th September, 1885. 
NOE sree cah ect eR asc onglhs her codon pageant Rieu ar 

Twenty-eighth detailed Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land. [Abstracts of 1882.1 [C-4499.] 1886 ........ | 

Guasagow. Vital, Social, and Economic Statistics i" 





The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Scotland 





the City of Glasgow, 1881-85. [Xducation, 
Pauperism, Juvenile Delinquency, Philanthropy, 
Aste SMES ORG 820 c Sons vn cnyevsacsecaancveycenet sea sceccsacin vA sa aes 


James Nicol, Esq., 
City Chamberlain 


(d) Authors, &c. 

Bacenot (WALTER). Physics and Politics, or thoughts 
on the application of the Principles of ‘ Natural . 
Selection”? and ‘ Inheritance ”’ to Political Society. sankanascvmre open ook 
Second edition. 224 pp. Cloth, 8vo. 1873.............. 

Boccarpo (GEROLAMO). Economia Politica. Settima 
Edizione Torinese. Vol.i. Economia Teoretica. Vol.ii. | my. Auth 
Economia Pratica. Vol. iii. Economia Pratica. 3 vols. Str are 
PROVORU DS DOPINOM LOND ste wrer oe ime ye tetcctrtee cass Soetic.cesk’ 

Carusso (C. D.). Importance de la Cartographie Officielle, ) 
Etude sur “l’Ordnance Survey” du Royaume de Grande | 


Bretagne et d’Irlande. 51 pp., 8vo. Généve, 1886.... + Hy 
Cuapwick (Davip). How to Improve the Coal Trade. | 
Tas VOM MSO IME oot ap nes eeae soared <habieerzan ss ttigdongy ies a 


Cuaittey (JosePH). La Crise Economique en Oasis 
SN ERS TURIN ES TFs Noles bos 2 Ee a 
Commission internationale pour la Statistique des Chemins 
de Fer. Statistique des Chemins de Fer de Fuepe| 
pour Vannée 1882, et résultats généraux de cette 
statistique pour l’Exercice, 1883. xiii +631 pp., 8vo. | 
SRT NT SO teeter RU atte Me ree see conscnas sins ae cideannccaaahe ange 
Crump (A.). The Theory of Stock Exchange Speculation. 
Fourth edition. viii + 153 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1875........ 
Epwarps (H.S8.). The Russians at Home and Abroad : ( H. Ling Roth, Esq. 
‘Sketches unpolitical and political of Russian life under 
Alexander IJ. 2 vols., cloth, 8v0. 1879  ......cserseres yj 
Hacearp (F. T.). The National Bee-Hive, and os ey 
sion of ‘Trade... Si: Pp., SVO-* L880 o. cnc. tieessescesee-sscts Seg BT 
Heaton (J. H.). Australian Dictionary of Dates and 
Men of the Time, containing the History of Australasia 
from 1542 to May, 1879. 232 +2+ 317 pp., cloth, 
la. Byo., Sydney, 1879 ooo... cee cscgecepnctectpateoomnnescaensees H. Ling Roth, Esq. 
KEvsstER (JOHANNES V.). Zur Geschichte und Kritik 
des biuerlichen Gemeindebesitzesin Russland, Erster 
Theil, iii+ 304 pp., 8vo. Riga, 1876............csresereees 
Kénie (Dr. J.). Procentische Zusammensetzung und ) 
Nahrgeldwerth der menschlichen Nahrungsmittel nebst | 
Kostrationen und Verdanlichkeit einiger Nahrungs- + Captain M. P. Wolff 
mittel. Graphisch dargestellt. Vierte verbesserte 
Auflage. Diagram, 8vo. Berlin, 1885. ......... sere 
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‘ Donations—Oontd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Lange (F. A.). History of Materialism and Criticism 
of its present importance. Authorised Translation b : 
H, C. Thomas. Second edition. Vols. i—iii, cloth, ¢ H- Ling Roth, Esq. 
SL COMI Eo fed Mapper er: PRBHANH ARS i -# DHAR AN MEET MRA ALI SUI f 
Levasseur (H.). Le Progrés de la Race Huropéenne 
au dix-neuviéme Siécle par la Colonisation. (Hxtrait | qy, Autl 
du “ Bulletin de la Société d’ Acclimatation.”’) 33 pp., 4 or 
map and diagrams, 8v0.  Paris,-1885 02.0... -c.creves sqerees 
Macavray (Lorp). The History of England from the } 
Accession of James II. Vols. i—iv, cloth, 8vo. 


BRYA R/C Wea eetme en y.” Nout chiens DPR IRRR EI. FA ORO UN. 
Mactzop (H. D.)._The Elements of Banking. Fourth | 
edition. xiii +271 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1878 ..............-:00 


Marne (Str Henry 8.). Ancient Law: its connection | - 
with the early history of Society and its relation to r Hing Both, sq. 
modern ideas. Eighth edition. viii + 415 pp., cloth, 
BVO. Goh BOD Peo reccrorscoccie gute woke Panegeh see Ol ier are sce eae ee 
Morsetui (Henry). Suicide: an Essay on comparative | 
Moral Statistics... xi+ 388 pp., cloth, maps, 8vo. | 


BGI 2a ae eS Ne Re SRE et ‘ 
Munro (J. E.C.). Sliding Scales in the Coal Industry 

«OD PP OVO.) Manchester, L550 36.19, iespiente fs {Phe Barthor 
Pratt (JAMES). God and Mammon. 480 pp., cloth, 

SVG. 7 LESS oases. eccutpenteap vastacedsons apes dwopnvunecatata Oratessarereant cid is 


Reep (EH. J.). Letters from Russia in 1875 (reprinted - 4 
from the Times). xvi+90 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1876........ } PE Ling Hoth lsc. 
Ruoves (Joun G.). Leaseholds Enfranchisement: an The Auth 
Essay. 19 fips SV0) 1850, hewccnieccn oie 5 ener ee py reer 
Rotu (H. Line). Further Remarks on the Roots of 
the Sugar Cane. Plates, 8vo. 1885 oo. elect cos A 
Russia and the Australasian Colonies. Several Miscel- | 
laneous Tracts or Pamphlets and other works chiefly >» H. Ling Roth, Esq. 
Pola ting LO ....-ssccshecretmatetee eae snperr ae met es Bate ga dann ceca tie 
Scorr (CLEMENT). Poppy-Land. Papers descriptive ‘ 
of Scenery on the Kast Coast. 134 pp., ‘12mo. aD ety ase oa ae 
LB SG ahs scorer tac lates eae ees ccd asses desea ch esnensanomeae eterensate 
STanFoRD’s Parliamentary County Atlas and Handbook } 
of England and Wales; containing also Geological and 
Orographical Maps of Great Britain, and Physical, 
Statistical, and Administrative Maps of England and 
Wales, with Lists of Parishes, Petty Sessional Divi- } E. Stanford, Esq. 
sions, and Unions, Population Tables, and other 
particulars relating to County Statistics, Local 
Administration, and the new Parliamentary Consti- 
tuencies. xi + 330 pp., maps, 8vo. 1885 ................. J 
Syme (Davin). Outlines of an Industrial Science. H. Lint Roth ’E 
Milt LOS pp. .Gloub, Sino nm LerO. surmise reste as dae ST eke 
Turner (WitttAM). The Port of Cardiff. vii+89 pp., is 
cloth, plans, &c., 8vo. Cardiff, 1882 Leone fey 
Watrorp (Cornetivus). The Insurance Cyclopedia .. 
Vol. vi, Part 1. Hand—Hereditary Diseases. 76 pp., 
Sy. LBSO: cine onsantieencessselteeicorene: escmacate bias te em e 
Watiack (D. Mackrenziz£). Russia. xiii + 620 pp., : . 
cloth, baie eg anand st ia cpr eect Ne ea op bor se i Rip EE tin gratis ang. 
Zocues (Vicomre Antrotnr). L’Egypte Economique 
depuis Méhémet-Ali.. 40 pp., 8vo. oP ris, 1885 mys Thecanvhon 


Eastern Railway 








Messrs. C. aes E. 
Layton 
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(e) Societies, &c. 
Arts, Society of—. Journal of the—. Current numbers. 
OSD» vacsursensssarivaavenrah oleh tee Ae DLE Meee et case aE uae ne sg 
Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture. 
Twentieth Annual Report of the Council of the—, ... > Major P. G. Craigie 


\ The Society 


POPC OTe reer meres OOOOH HEE HOSE EE OOOET EEO SOTO SESH OS EEEHESO OSES EEESSOO DESEO EEHOED 


Cobden Club— 
Leaflets... Nos. 2-4-0 8¥os 1 LABS). eek. a. met 
The Trade Depression: its Causes and its Remedies, > The Society 
by Gecw. Medley. .12mo.. d885..:.....uc...hatiiaada. 
Co-operative Congresses held in 1878, 1875, 1878-83.) 
Reports of the Proceedings. 8 vols., la. 8vo. 1873-83 
Friendly Society of Iron Founders of England, Ireland, 


and Wales— Sir R. W. Rawson, 
Annual Reports of the—, for 1883-84... ' K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Monthly Reports of the—, 1872-85. 13 parts ........ 
Rules to be observed by the Members of the—. 
COL cl SUNT RRL Sed ooseossacccjiccteasetva eceeaeccare Sete yPON J 
Howard Association. Report, October, 1885.......0.. eee The Association 


Industrial Remuneration Conference. Report of the ) 
Proceedings, and Papers read in Prince’s Hall, 
Piccadilly, under the Presidency of the Right Hon. 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., M.P., on the 28th January, 
1885. (Contents) : Has the Increase of the Products 
of Industry tended most to the benefit of Capitalists 
or to that of the Working Classes, by Sir Thomas 
Brassey, M.P.; Profits of Industry and the Workers, 
by Lloyd Jones; Rates of Wages paid by Dundee 
Harbour Trustees during the last twenty-five years, 
by D. Cunningham; Labour and its Reward, by 
J. G. Hutchinson ; Loss or Gain of the Working 
Classes during the Nineteenth Century, by Wiss E. 
Simcox ; Loss or Gain of Labourers in Rural Districts, 
by W. Saunders ; Skilled and Unskilled Labour in the 
Shipbuilding Trade, by J. Lynch; On the Existing 
Modes of Distribution of the Products of Industry in 
the Chemical Works, Collieries, Ironstone Mines, and 
Blast Furnaces in the North-east of England, by iN eae. Cassell and - 
I. Lowthian Bell; The Unionist View of possible Co., Limited 
Remedies for Prejudicial Influences on Rates of Wages 
and Continuity of Employment, by W. Owen; Rates 
of Wages and Combination, by J. Mawdsley ; How 
far do Remediable Causes influence prejudicially, (A) 
The Continuity of Employment, (B) The Rates of 
Wages, by Professor A. Marshall; Continuity of 
Employment and Rates of Wages, by Mrs. H. A. 
Paterson; The Education of Public Opinion, by 
Professor Beesly; Do any Remediable Causes in- 
fluence prejudicially the Well-being of the Working 
Classes ? by W. J. Harris, M.P.; The Conditions of 
Industrial Prosperity, by W. H. Houldsworth, M.P. ; 
Home and Foreign Policy, or how to restore Pros- 
perity to a Distressed and Anxious People, by 
S. Harding ; How far do Remediable Causes influence | 
prejudicially the Well-being of the Working Classes ? 
by S. Taylor; Do any Remediable Causes influence 
prejudicially the Well-being of the Working Classes ?,) 
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Donations— Contd. 


Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(e) Societies, &c.—Contd. 
Industrial Remuneration Conference— Contd. 
by B. Jones; Profit Sharing and Co-operative Pro-)} 
duction, by #. W. Greening; Our Industrial System, 
its Effects upon the Well-being of the Working Classes, 
by J. M. Cherrie; Land, Land Reformers, and the 
Nation, by 4. J. Balfour, U.P. ; How to cause Wealth 
to be more equally Distributed, by Dr. 4. R. Wallace ; 
Land Nationalisation, by &. W. Svea ; The Ques- + BAUS: eee ane 
tion Discussed and Answered, by Lord Bramwell; ! 
Remedies for Social Distress, by #. Harrison ; State 
Management of Land, by Professor Nicholson ; The 
French Workman’s Party on the State Management 
of Capital and Land, by A. Smith. xxiv + 528 pp. 
SV GL ULSBO Wi. 1. be cadentsditiaoncscadsngthoce tae iens,. Mt aerate a 
Institute of Bankers. Journal of the—, October—] , ; 
December, 1885" %s...5 anaes. Bee eee. oeentete tena te 
Institution of Civil Engineers— 
Minutes of Proceedings of the—, with other wearin 
and abstracted Papers. Vol. lxxxii, cloth, plates, 
5 ORE biol BME, OS 8 SSUUR Be okie BORG rene on Puls e6 ae 
The Theory and Practice of Hydro-Mechanics. A r WTR Ag Tie 
series of lectures delivered at the—, Session | 
1884-85. Cloth, maps, &c. 1885 .o.c..ece sessecseseeees J) 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers— 
Proceedings. No. 4, 1885.) \ Plates #i...22740l....20i000 
General Index to Proceedings, 1874-84. 24/7 pp......... } 
Liberty and Property Defence League— 
Land. '12mo., 18851 (eeear..248 eee Ae. aus, Ae 


Progress or Plunder, a'lecture by M. J. Lyons. 8vo. The League 
1885 a ecicsccvecs. ct ont PENRO RE. BES, neh o, UA dco Na 











Municipal Socialism, by W. C. Crofts. 12mo. 1885... 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool. Pro- 
ceedings of the—, during the Seventy-third Sesion, | The Society 
1883-84. Vol. xxxviii, cloth, plates, &c. 1884............ 
Local Taxation Committee. Annual Report, November, 
1885, with a summary of the Proceedings of the Com- } Major P. G. Craigie 
mitteeyel 869-8505 [Diagramh i.2).9.0.0...05. eee 
London Chamber of Commerce, Journal of the—, Nos.| The Chamber of 
43-—46. 1885 :...::ke a Hadeee. te). 05. RNC BIO Ae Commerce 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society— 
Memoirs of the—. Third series, vol. viii, cloth, 
plates. 1884)... 52404: TAP Ge ee. BORNE eee 


Proceedings of the—, vol. xxiii, Session 1883-84, and The Society. 
vol. xxiv, session 1884-851 i125 20.i.d,...5 ge teay stones 
Royal Agricultural Society— 
Journal of the—. Second series. Vol. xxi, Part 2. 
L886 a secccatiion hai been Bek ALA EET Oe 
General Index to the second series of the Journal 2 


of the—, vols. xi—xxs 5176'pp:? }1885 22h: 
Royal Asiatic Society— 
Journal of the China Branch, for 1884. New series, 
vol. xix; Part.1, m¢pss J8Gbo 1. eee... Wace 
Journal of the North China Branch, for 1883. New vd 
Es series, vol xviii, illustrations. 1884) ..........cccceeseeseesees 
oyal College of Surgeons of England. Calendar of 
the—. Cloth, 8yo. 1885........... # PASE, ANS OBES: i Whe, College 


1885. | Additions to the Library. 697 


Donations—-Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(e) Societies, &.—Contd. 
Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings of the— 
Vol. vii, Nos. 912. 1885 : ‘I phe pocary 
Royal Irish Academy— 
Proceedings of the—. Series II, vol. ii, Polite) 
Literature and Antiquities; No. 6, vol. iv, 
BCLENCE, NOG oO. MOU Be BVO. cree vadactes acct tecttaramater 
Transactions of the—. Vol. xxviii, Science, + The Academy 
IN OB ty bg AU aes AUOE sce ee aceteree eats ik aces Merete aeeeg ween ed 
Todd Lecture Series. Vol. ii, Part 1, 8vo., maps, 
plates: e, 9: Dublin, 1884-85 22... 2:: over tacgorere oes 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, published by the—. +} The Society 
VOL EXWid CRE IALess SVOL 5 LB85.oicscccccurssossectases pastainen 
Royal Society. Proceedings of the—. Nos. 238 and 239. 
Sears cies rescence thrice cs osaios~saaie- lanradeacsubgesearsernessanateces fs 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. Vital Statistics: 
a Memorial Volume of Selections from the Report | We eee 
and Writings of William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., C.B ane Mon weet 
F.R.S.... Edited for the—, by Noel A. Humphreys. a 
xxiv + 556 pp., cloth, portrait, BVO ESS ceric snuraccens us 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Statistical Tables of the) 
Patients under Treatment in the wards during 1884. + The Hospital 
BS Yral cee grs We tose eee snk sips das Sb eatsa sb oOMaresaanapaagh and naachsoes cis 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. Journal ) 
of the—. Vol. viii, No. 8 (Contents) : Address at the | 
Opening of the Thirty-eighth Session, by J. McDonnell ; | 
A Swiss Land Credit Bank, by WZ. O’Brien; On the 
Cultivation of Tobacco in Ireland, by J. A. Walker ; 
Magisterial Reform, by W. &. Bailey ; Suggestions for . 
the Sit plifeation of the Procedure in relation to the r INTE ah) 
Sale of Land in Ireland, by 8. J. Lynch; A Review 
of some of the Subjects in the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Prisons in Ireland, by H. MacDonnell ; 
Some Considerations on the Industrial Remuneration 


Se CTH Oe Osa re does OOeOesereHeEeruDsernHaeeeees 


Conference, by Professor Bastable cscs . 
Surveyors’ Institution— - 
Transactions of the—, vol. xviii, Part 2. 1885 ............ a 


Library Catalogue, corrected to October, 1883, with an 
Appendix... 215pp., 8vo. [1883] seep ee eae desc Severs 

Examinations. Revised Syllabus of Subjects and > The Institution 
Examples of Papers set at Preliminary and Profes- | 
sional Wxaminations. 80. 1885... etensees | 

Rules of Hxamination. Sv0. 1885 .......cmcsccsersseceees J) 


ONS aCS SS phe Gad Wiest: foeich On aoe ee ee Current numbers The Editor 
Bankers’ Magazine (London), The ......... ry 7 
Building Societies and Land Com- 

panies’ Gazette, The ..........scsceceeees ”? z 


City Quarterly Magazine; a View and Review of Affairs 
Public, Financial, and Commercial. Vol. i, Nos. 1—8, > The Manager 
Br YO ie eg oes tio scecnp seca daeieeeenyateorneunn=t arcene couse n6) essanns 


Commercial World, The..............::ccccsesees Current numbers The Editor 
Berrie TIE ek ITO, Bross, anche conescnsioospoossunvaactonae va i 
Fimance Chronicle, The ..............::csecceeee 3 


VOL. XLVIIIl. PART IV. SA 
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Donations—Contd. 
Donations. By whom Presented. 


f) Periodicals, &c.—Contd. 


Illustrated Science Monthly, The............ Current numbers |The Editor 
Insurance Gazette, The ............ssscsesrcesees a Pe 

: Postel shi ee ee a 3 

a Record, Whe ) Fan age sce. is s 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ es 4 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The f:.56:. a HA 
Machinery Market, The ...0 250i ussvsscenseee ra ne 
IMLONICY,.ssacsasercosccsernastegusqertasvemeant eectemeaaes teh ae ” » 
IN GUY 25 Avan ccteas once bee storm e Peete cb ea tones 5 , 
Policy-Holder Journal, The ................6 os ae 
Reviews De .:.comeccnscueses eee eee cee tet a AA 
Sanitary Record; Dheé 2.0... c-ek.cey stirs fs nd 
Scandinavia di stets casas cates seteeeo eeeseettones + A 
Statist, Whe 22...0c,oscsccesdes cde eevee eee 2 ¥ 
Textile Manufacturer, The  ...........cs0000 re 
TRUBNER’S Literary Record ...........00 5 Messrs. Triibner and 

4 Monthly Luists v57.t0c.stesesesehs re ee 
Wool and Textile Fabrics ...........c.cccecccees The Editor 


Trade Circulars for the Year 1885— 


Boutcher, Mortimer, and Co., London (Leather) ............ i The Firm 
Brookes and Green, London (Cinchona Bark). ................ : - 
Durant.and Co. sluondon (silk) sg rete cent eater | a 
Eaton (H. W.) and Sons, London (Silk)...........eseeeeseeee rn 
Ellison and Co., Liverpool (Cotton) ,,.......:...:.ssescsorsonsveeesees rH 
Gooch and Cousens, London (Wool) ........cessesseseeeeeereeeees * 
Littledale, Ragg, and Co., Liverpool (Wool) .......... ee 4 
Page and Gwyther, London (Bullion)... eee: a 
Pixley and Abell, London, (Bullion) 22.0. iiocccc:cssceouescqrezecers 5 
Powell (T. J. and T.), London (Leather)...........c.s.cc00-se00e0- = 
Ronald and Sons, Liverpool (Wool)...........ccccecssseese seseeeee - 
Thompson (W. J. and H.), London (China Tea) ............ | 5 


Urmson, Elliott, and Co., Liverpool (Tobacco) ................ 
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PAGE 
AGRICULTURE. Lhe Agricultural Crisis in Europe [translated from 
an article by Dr. O. I. Broch in the Journal of the Statistical 
Society of Paris] . : : . : : : , . 297 


Attempt to trace causes of the depression of agriculture which has extended 
throughout western Hurope, and to inquire as ‘to the future grain cultivation, 
and the direction in which agricultural industries should be directed to 
better their condition; tables of grain averages 297-300 
Competition of the United States considered, with tables of population, 
wheat production, and railways, acreage under corn crops and potatoes, 


and export trade in wheat . : : - : : -- 800-302 
- Agricultural industries of Russia: ¢adles of area under ee and 
produce, and of the export trade. - 9802-3 
Other grain exporting countries in Europe and the rest of the world. 803-5 
Countries dependent on supplies of imported grain: tables of excess of 
imports over exports, areas under cultivation, production . 305-7 


Comparison of the average yield per acre of grain and potatoes in principal 
countries of western Pes and Russia, Hungary, United States, and 


Australasia; table . 308 
Numbers of live stock to every square kilometre under cultivation in 

principal countries; fable . 309 
Improved knowledge ‘of agriculture is most needed ; “manures; land tenure; 

subdivision of land . 310-11 
Average annual production of “cereals, &c., in ‘certain countries, with number 

of population, with table . 311 


Conclusion: that the production of cereals in Europe has remained almost 
stationary during twelve years, while population has largely increased, 
showing that the | importation of foreign has become a necessity . fee ols 


AUSTRIA, census of (see Population) . 292 
AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. Statistical Return, showing the Relative 
Positions and Aggregate Importance of the Australasian Colonies 
at the close of the Year 1884. [Received from the Agent-General 
in London of New South Wales, and given with reference to a 
similar return for the year 1879 | ; : : : : . 668-9 


Bartzy (A. H.). Remarks in discussion (Brabrook on Relation of | 45-6, 

State to Thrift) ‘ ; i . : : : : Jf 49 
BatFour (Dr. T. Graham). Remarks in discussion (Price- Williams 

on the Population of London) . ‘ . . ° . . 433 
Bank oF EnGLanp— 

weekly returns of the issue and banking departments for 1884 . 164-5 

Banxine. London clearing, and the average amount of promissory 

notes in circulation in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, 


for 1884. 163 
BatemMan (A. E _ Customs Tariffs. [Read before the British Asso- 
ciation at Aberdeen, September, 1885 | . ‘ 617 
Tariff changes of the aie European countries in recent times and in the 
colonies. c . . ° . < - 618-22 
Food duties . é A ° : ° 2 ote 
Commercial treaties . ‘ : ° . . . - 624 
Conclusion . a ‘ : - ° é - - 625 
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Batzman (A. E.). Customs Tariff's—contd. 


Table A.—Total value of the imports and exports into and from France, 
Italy, the United States, and the United Kingdom, during the six months 
ended 30th June, 1883, 1884, and 1885 5 

Table B.—Import duties levied in certain countries on articles of British 
produce in 1859, 1879, and 1885 =. ; . ° 4 : 


BEAaRDSELL (T.S.). Remarks in discussion (Brabrook on Relation 
of State to Thrift) . : . ; : ; . . ‘ 

BEAULIEU (Paul Leroy). See Wine Production in France  . ‘ 

BrELaium, census of (see Population) . 

BERNARD (W.L.).. Remarks in discussion (Brabrook on Relation of 
State to Thrift) f 5 

BLackLey (Rey. Canon). Remarks in discussion (Brabrook on Rela- 
tion of State to Thrift) . : : : : : 

Booxs. German Literature of 1883-84 


Systematic view of the literary productions of the German publishing trade, 
in 1883-84, extracted from the “ Borsenblatt ” 5 5 : ° 


English Literature in 1884 . ‘ ; ; . P : 


Extracts from the ‘‘ Publishers’ Circular,” with ¢able comparing classification 
books published in 1883-84, and analytical table of books published in 
884 


© ° ° ° ° e e e e 


Bovreer (D.). Remarks in discussion Chee De on Population 
Statistics of China) . : 
Bovurnz (S.). Remarks in discussion (Brabrook on Relation of State 
to Thrift) ; : : 
remarks in discussion (Ravenstein on Laws of Migration) . : 
remarks in discussion (Price-Williams on the Population of 
London) . : ; : , : ; : ‘ ‘ 
BraBrooxk (EH. W.). The Relation of the State to Thrift; Ten 
Years’ Statistics of Friendly Societies and Similar Institutions 


Introductory remarks as to the scope of the Friendly Societies Acts . - 

Summary of the privileges gih by societies who voluntarily ane 
under the Act of 1875 

Table showing the number of ‘cases in years preceding and following 1875 i in 
which rules were registered in England and Wales. . 

Evidence as to extent to which registration is resorted to is satisfactory, 
notwithstanding that the Act of 1875, in return for the privileges it gives, 
requires a number of things that are irksome to the managing body 

Particulars as to societies, other than friendly societies strictly so- called, 
which are comprehended by the Act of 1875 

Effect of the alterations which were made in the law by the Act of 1875 
considered in detail :— 

(a.) Registration of branches as such instead of as independent societies . 

(0.) Quinquennial valuation of assets and liabilities, with ¢able showing 
suspension and cancelling of certificates and registry where societies 
violated provisions of the Act; and statement of the general result of the 
valuation in the case of 6 364 societies in England ‘and Wales, 1,537 of 
these showing a surplus, and 5,030 a deficiency 

Table showing rates of interest assumed in valuations, and societies showing 
surplus and those showing deficiency, with an aggregate balance sheet of 
the societies having a surplus ‘ 

—— showing analysis of the valuations in selected groups of societies 

(c.) Requirement that annual returns should be in prescribed form; table 
showing total amount of funds and number of members in each year . 

(d.) The provision in the Act of 1875 by which power is given to the chief 
registrar to appoint inspectors or to call a general meeting of the society 
when moved to do so by a proportion of its members . : . 

Trade unions, with table - : : 4 

Building societies, with fable . s 

Industrial and provident societies, with fable . 

Savings banks (both post office and trustee) . 


Scientific and literary societies ; 

Loan societies; table . é § 

Railway savings banks 

Summary of these results, from which it appears that the capital i invested in 
all societies in the United Kingdom may be estimated to be about 200 mil- 
lion pounds. : Ls 

The various classes of societies viewed in relation to the State ° 

Conclusion: that the Friendly Societies Acts nearly hit the mean of State 
interference in these matters, though a logical resting place has been 
sought at both extremes ; condemned Canon Blackley’s scheme. 4 


° 
e ° 
e e 
e . 
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BRABROOK (HE. W.). The Relation of the State to Thrift—contd. 


Table—Comparative statement of the procedure for registry of rules under 
several Acts of Parliament . 3 . . 
—— statutes affecting societies : . ° 


Discussion on Mr. Brabrook’s Paper: 
Blackley (Rev. Canon) 


There ought not to be any “resting place,” but the more facilities given to 
the thrifty to practice thrift and to the unthrifty to become provident, the 
better it would be for the country at large. Defended the proposal asso- 
ciated with his name 3 ° : F é 


Bailey (A. H.) 


The State should assist societies in making the periodic valuations, though in 
his opinion no valuations should be required, the finance being like that of 
insurance companies, the contributions varying with member’s age 


Randall (J. 8.) 


The great cost to registered societies and preparing the figures required of 
them ought to be made beneficial to them . e 


Bernard (W. Leigh) 


Advocated a compulsory system of public audit, and the withdrawal of bank- 
ing facilities from societies registered under the Industial and, Provident 
Societies’ Act, 1876. ; : ‘ 5 


Foxwell (Professor) 


Desired distinction to be made in published returns between trading societies 
whose object was to sell at lowest price and those which charged current 
prices and accumulated profits for benefit of purchasers. Suggested that 
the Government might offer greater facilities in regard to insurance. 
Referred to Starr-Bowkett Building Societies as having been the means of 
encouraging a great deal of thrift. They seemed to be the least injurious 
way in which chance could be brought in to attain that end 3 : 


Bailey (A. H.) 


Described Starr-Bowkett Building Societies as purely gambling institutions 
which ignored the question of interest altogether. [To this Professor 
Foxwell replies in a note (pp. 49—50) that the attraction of gambling for 
the interest is found to stimulate to the saving of the principal] . ° 


Neale (EH. Vansittart) 


Co-operative societies afforded the first instance in which the masses of the 
people had taken into their own hands those transactions out of which the 
wealth of the country had arisen, as a means of bettering their own 
position c . - < - “ A : 5 


Bourne (S8.) 


Could not endorse Mr. Brabrook’s satisfaction as to condition of friendly 
societies in general, in face of the alarming figures brought forward. 
Thought more State supervision wanted to prevent deception : 


Radley (C. J.) 


The system in Canon Blackley’s scheme of compelling the whole population 
in order to catch the unthrifty, and the way in which economic principles 
had been disregarded, would justify all that had been said about it. The 
certification of a society’s rates proposed in Lord Greville’s Bill a mockery 
and a sham; as the Bill only applied to new societies, it left the old ones 
a monopoly of unsoundness. The deficiencies in the valuation were not so 
alarming as might be imagined, and a small extra charge would generally 
balance matters. Registry office should compile catechism of friendly 
society principles to be taught in elementary schools : : ° 

Lloyd (J.) 

Thought the suggestion for a manual of instruction a valuable one, but could 
not expect a Government department to carry it out; looked to the Post 
Office for further proposals in the interests of the working classes, but 
thought it wrong for capitalist classes to interfere to keep down the limits 
of insurance, annuity, and deposit by which the Post Office was bound. 


Beardsell (T. 8.) 


The deficiency in friendly societies was actuarial, arising from loss of 
subscriptions, and the present value of a prospective deficiency; scale of 
contributions might be so arranged as to adjust them to scale of benefits; 
objected to mode proposed in Canon Blackley’s scheme, and thought 
Mr. Brabrook’s remarks justified . . : E . A 


Brabrook (E. W.), reply : 
As the hour was late he left questions for consideration “ - ; 


President (Sir Rawson W. Rawson) 


It was by friction of opinion and by statistical investigation of facts that 
conclusious would be arrived at for the benefit of our fellow creatures 
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British Association. Address of the President of Section F, 
“ Economic Science and Statistics,” at the Fifty-Fifth Meeting, 
held at Aberdeen, in September, 1885 (see Sidgwick, Professor H.) 

Relative Dangers of Coal and Metal Mining (see Foster) . ; 

Customs Tariffs (see Bateman) ‘ 

Methods of ascertaining Variations in the Rate of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages (see Hdgeworth) . ; : ‘ ; 

Brocw (Dr. O.1.). See Agriculture . 

Butiion and specie, gold and silver imports and exports, United 
Kingdom, 1882-84, tables . : : : : : 


Catrp (Sir James). Letter read by the President in discussion 
(Connell on Indian Railways and Indian Wheat). : 

Cuapwick (D.). Remarks in discussion on “ Newmarch Memorial 
Essay”’ . ° ; : 

CHINA, Population Statistics of (see Temple, Sir R) ‘ 

CLARKE (HypE). Remarks in discussion on “ Newmarch Memorial 
Essay ” 

Commerce. Financial and Commercial History of 1884 (from the 
supplement to the “Statist,” 31st January, 1885 | : : 


Continued fall in prices, and no recovery from depression of sak sae 
1854 much worse for business than its predecessor . 

Railway traffics fallen off 13 per cent. ; decline in imports 84 per cent.; 
decline in exports 2°8 per cent.; and small decline in revenue : 

Less surplus capital available for employment of labour than there has been 
for many years, whilst capital has been idle because, as in shipbuilding, 
there was no prospect of profitable employment . 

Woollen trade comparatively good; consumption in cotton and textile trades 
very large; leather and other trades large business, and no ane off in 
consumption of articles of general luxury” 

Prices: List of prices of various articles in detail, in support of the view that 
low range is apparently permanent 

Iron trade: Falling off of production most marked and continuous through- 
out the year in shipbuilding 

Money market: Its course during the year hardly i in accordance with what 
we should expect in time of falling prices and general dulness ; scarcity of 


gold explains smallness of bank surpluses all over the world : . 
The prospect of 1885 . 6 ° ° . ° : . 
Index to the supplement ° ° 6 5 ° . 


Connett (A. K.). Indian Railways and Indian Wheat . . 


Public works policy regarded as a gigantic scheme of State interference; 
demands of chambers of commerce for development of India, and the 
economic effects of such development considered . . ° 

Contrast between America, India, and England as to railways 

Financial results of railways to the Indian taxpayer considered, with tables 
showing loss to the State on the undertakings 

.Though the taxpayer has to bear the burden of the debt on the railways, his 
profits on trade go largely to the middleman, to whom he is generally in 
debt; the land tax; report of Dr. Pollen on the Deccan ryots; opinions 
of Sir Louis Mallet and Lord Salisbury; the opening up of the country 
results in the destruction of home industries and the crowding of the 
people on the land . 

Storage of grain is a better safeguard against famine than are railways, as 
the grain can be used for employment of labour or for trade, and for the 
latter a slow means of communication is all that is wanted . 

Producer is barely repaid cost of cultivation, as he is the serf of the 
middleman; figures of wheat production cited in illustration ; a question 
whether Government should burden taxation for railways to bring to 
seaboard the surplus grain that would otherwise be stored against famine . 

Bounties to wheat-carrying lines in parts of India had had the effect of 
making it harder for landless classes to live; of destroying home industries 
by foreign competition; of reducing stores of grain to small reserve, so as 
to reduce people to danger of starvation 

India can only com Hae with America in exceptional ‘circumstances ; ” she has 
not got free trade, and though the vice of protectionism is denounced by 
free traders, the denunciation does not extend to the system of State-aided 
mae which levies a local rate to give a bounty to English Sas p 
andiron . 

Programme of Indian Government for new railways ; its financial and economic 
consequences; there is no margin to work it without extra taxation; 
arguments of the advocates of public works policy are most misleading 
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Conneti (A. K.). Indian Railways and Indian Wheat—contd. 


Protectionist policy of Indian Government; danger of increasing the foreign 
soe Re to divert trade of country by bounties in hope of enriching 

e people . : A 4 © : - ‘ : 
India’s great need is free trade; she wants good roads for internal communi- 
cation ; her railways constitute the worst kind of protected monopoly, and 
they have absorbed local funds that might have been spent on local roads, 
local industries, or irrigation works; State should confine itself to military 





railways  . é c ° . 
Appendix I: Zable A. Charge to the State on railways 5 
Table B. Loss by exchange on total remittances F : . ° 

C. Secretary of State’s drafts on India. és “ : . 

—— D. Balance sheet showing the inflation and depression of Indian wage 
fund by outlay on railways . : ¢ c : 
Remittances to India of Treasury and Government bills 5 . 





Table &. Connection of railways with trade in 1881-85 
F. Countries, passengers, and goods . : 
Appendix II: Transport charges c Lge - ; - 
~—— 111: Area under wheat in India, 1884-85 3 ; A 5 
Exports of wheat; imports into England : 

Area in acres under wheat or barley, 1880-88 


Discussion on Mr. Connell’s Paper: 


The President (Sir Rawson W. Rawson) 


Read a letter from Sir J. Caird agreeing with Mr. Connell that in parts of 
India there is danger that railways may draw away all the resources; but 
pointing out that higher prices would stimulate production, though railway 
expenditure should be limited to most populous parts of the country, and 
expressing opposition to guarantees of expenditure for railways that are 
not likely topay . ° : < ° é ° 


Harris (W. J., M.P.) 


Our duty to develop the communications of India in every way possible, it 
being a conquered country; Mr. Connell’s arguments against railways 
would also apply to irrigation works; India had not got the advantage of 
machinery, and she was bound to go through the crisis, even if it entailed 
suffering in the meantime; would not advocate protection of hand labour 
against machinery. When Mr. Giffen argued that the population of India 
would shortly overtake its means of subsistence, he did not remember that 
the frugal fare of the Hindoos made the comparison illusory : ° 

(Mr. Giffen, in a note, denies the correctness of this statement of his views]. 


Paul (Moncreiff) 


Important to look to what India could do in supplying wheat; railways 
would enable producer and consumer to be brought more easily together ; 
admitted that mistakes might have been made, but did not think that 
India was not to be benefited by further judicious development of her 
railway system : : . . - : . C 


Kimber (E.) 


Paper a very able one, but there were underlying it some serious fallacies, 
and some arguments were only carried half way to a conclusion; cites as 
illustrations the figures as to exportation of wheat, the percentage of 
profit made by Indian railways, cost of making roads, loss on exchange and 
improved value of land . ° : . . . 


Wood (M.) 


Had followed railway question since the time when the guarantee system 
began to break down; it was important that the estimate of the unlimited 
advantages of railways in India should be challenged; could not support 
Mr. Connell’s final conclusions, but thought that more care was needed in 
the way in which the Indian railway system was extended; cheap water 
carriage and storage of water would go further than any other appliances 
to meet wants of India . . . . : . ° 


Price- Williams (Mr.) 


Construction of a railway would create and develop a return traffic; and 
system of cheap railways would be a great boon to India . 7 


The President (Sir Rawson W. Rawson) 


Hoped that the consideration of the question would be turned to good account 


Connell (A. K.), reply: 


His meaning had been misconceived, for he argued against State railways, 
and had no objection to railways introduced by private enterprise; State 
did not introduce railways into England, and if in India there was the 
alleged demand for railways, why did not private enterprise construct 
them? Doubted whether on the whole India had derived any benefit from 
State railways, though the advantage to England from the increased trade 
had been enormous : ° 5 A F ; f 
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Corn. Gazette average prices, 1884, with summary of 1883 added for 
comparison . 

Councit, Report of, for the year "1884- 85, presented at the ity. -first 
annual meeting : 

CraIaie (Major). Remarks in discussion (Price- Williams on the 
Population of London) . ; : ; ‘ ‘ 

Customs TARIFFS. See Bateman, A. E. s : ; ; . 


Doveras (Professor). Remarks in discussion (Temple on Population 
Statistics of China) . 
Doxszy (Rev. I.). Remarks in discussion (Ravenstein | on Laws of 


Migration) ° ‘ : : 
Dunn (Archibald J.). " The Trade of Marseilles . : ; : 


Diminution of the trade of Marseilles: its causes, and proposed remedies; 
prospects of the port compared with Havre 

Inquiry why the port is now ceasing to be used for importation of raw 
material, notwithstanding its great natural advantages. ° . 

Dearth of outward freight is great deficiency of the port . é . 

Shipping trade; the Rhéne Canal. 

Conclusion: that the international trade of the port must decline unless 
railway and dock charges are reduced ° . ° : 5 


Economic ScreNcE and Legislation, ‘‘ Newmarch Memorial et 
(see Watt, W.) , : 
Economic Scrence and Statistics (see Sidgwick, Professor H. ). : 
EperwortsH (F. Y.). On Methods of Ascertaining Variations in the 
Rate of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. [Read before Section F 
of the British Association, at Aberdeen, September, 1885] . ; 


Introduction: exemplification of the method of eliminating chance by the 
theory of errors; estimate of the value of this method 

It is a test of a sort which unmethodical wisdom can to some extent dispense 
with and to some extent itself provide; also the calculus of probabilities 
furnishes another method of eliminating chance, less efficacious indeed 
and more laborious, yet often not much more laborious than the method 
of errors; still it is not waste of labour to attempt to perfect the higher 
method; to show that the conditions postulated by the theory are fulfilled 
in rerum natura 

The loose, yet mathematical, "character of the inquiry, whose object is the 
regularity of fluctuations, may form a useful discipline to the student of 
abstract social science . ° : ° . 

Entangled moduli :— 

Lemma 

Giving certain simple statistics of dactyl- fr equency, to find the fluctuation of 
the means of four dactyl-rates when (1) the first figure is based only on 
observations of the first feet of hexameter; the second figure on second 
feet only, and so on; (2) the constituents. of the mean are taken indis- 
criminately from all (the first four) feet of Virgilian hexameters . 

There is little or no compensation between the dactyls of different feet and 
lines, the principle of distribution is apparently pure choice 

The hexameter tapers in respect of dactyl-frequency from the first foot to 
the fourth: the mean number of dactyls for the first foot being 2°8; for 


the second 2°3; for the third 1°9; for the fourth 1°3 : 
There is a similar difference between the extent of the four fluctuations : 
Remarkable coincidence between the results obtained here and in “ Methods 

of Statistics” i P [ F . és 
Problem :— 


To find the fluctuation of death-rates for groups of population each number- 
ing 7, (1) when the groups belong to the same year and locality; (2) when 
they are formed by random selection from different years and regions; 
A, death at all ages; B, death at age periods 25—30, &e. . ; ° 

Problem A (1) :— 

(a.) Superior lirnit for the required fluctuation is found by the method called 
extrication, viz., 53, 48, 54, 47, 140, 35 > 9 

(6.) By the method of collation 44 and 50 are found as superior limits 5 

(c.) These results submitted to direct verification 

(d.) The principle of sortition gives an inferior limit 20; nature of case (Lie 

Problem A (2) has much the same answer. 

Problem B: (a.) By the method of extrication superior limits for the sought 
fluctuation are 77 and 56; (d.) By the method of collation 36; (c.) The 
method of sortition gives 50 as the real value or inferior limit ‘ 

Application of this result to the inquiry concerning the unhealthiness of 
different trades ' 

Character and scope of our investigation; the fluctuation of ‘matrimoniality : 
nature of the marriage lottery 3 “ A : . 4 
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Epwarpes (Dr. E. G.). Letter to the “Times” on Small Pox in 
Germany 
EMIGRATION. Emigration in the Nineteenth Century [translated 
from “1’Economiste Frangais,” 27th September and 4th October, 
1884] (see Levasseur) 
Emigration and Immigration from and into the United Kingdom 
in 1884. [Report by R. Giffen on the Statistical Tables | 


Great decline of emigration, accompanied by increase of immigration from 
countries to which emigration ordinarily takes place : 

Comparison of emigration and immigration figures for 1883- 84 ° ° 

Excess of emigrants over immigrants in each year 1876-84 . - ° 

Reason for rise and fall in emigration. . 

Immigrants landed from foreign countries, 1877-84. 

Destination of excess of emigrants over a i among persons of British 
and Irish origin, 1876-84 : 

Numbers of cabin and _ steerage passengers, 1876- 84, and proportion of 
English, Scotch, and Irish in total emigration of persons of British origin 


at different periods - : is : : : ° ° 

EnewisH LITERATURE (see Books) : : : : : , 
EXcHANGES, foreign, for 1884  . - 
Exports, United Kingdom. Tables of Merchandise, 187 9-84 . ; 
table of Gold and Silver, 1882-84 . : é ; : 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL History of 1884. See Commerce . 


Fires. The Fires in London during the Year 1884, and the Metro- 


politan Fire Brigade [from Captain Shaw’s Report for 1884] 


Number of calls for fires, and of fires during year, with ¢adle distinguishing 
serious from slight in each year 1866-84 . . . . . 
Lives lost and endangered, journeys, water used : ° 
Strength of the brigade, electric communication, number of watches. 
Table of number of fires, 1881-84, classified according to occupations 
of number of fires, 1884, classified under causes pasa aes and table 
showing numbers on each day of the week, 1875-84 A . 


Forricn TRADE of the United Kingdom. [Report of Mr. Giffen to 
Board of Trade, in continuation of Parliamentary Papers presented 
in 1879-80 and 1881] ; : ; : . : : 


Effect of changes in price on aggregate values of imports and exports; 
method of SI SA adopted; comparison of present and former 
reports : 

Changes effected by prices in the volume of trade ; nominal values of imports 
and exports ° 

Computed values and ‘declared values of imports and. exports compared . 

-Extension of tables for back years. ° : . . . 


Foster (C. Le Neve). On the Relative Dangers of Coal and Metal 
Mining in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
[Read before Section F of the British Association at Montreal, 
2nd September, 1884]  . : : ; : : : 


Comparison between the dangers of coal and metal mining, with a view of 
testing the accuracy of the assumption that the collier had a far more 
dangerous occupation than the metal miner; blue book statistics need to 
be read with discrimination, for they group accidents to men employed 
above and below ground, whereas the proportion of each of those classes is 
not the same in the two kinds of mines. 

Difference in risk much smaller than generally supposed, for assuming the 
number of persons employed in both kinds of mines to he equal, for every 
too killed by accidents underground at mines under the Coal Mines Act 
there would be 93'6 killed at mines under the Metalliferous Mines Act. 

Further correction necessary, as the Coal Mines Regulation Act applies not 
only to coal but to stratified ironstone, shale, and fireclay mines . 

If all disturbing factors are eliminated, ‘the average eine death-rate 
at coal mines proper would not exceed 2° 55 per 1,000. 

In the metalliferous mines of Cornwall and Devon the ‘average annual 
death-rate, 1873-83, among underground workers was 3°73 per 1,000 

Conclusions that mines under Coal Mines Regulation Act are ot much 
more destructive than those under Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act, 
and that certain metal mines are more dangerous to underground workers 
than an average colliery . : 

Table showing deaths by accident in Both classes of mines for 1874- 83 . 
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FoxwEtt (Professor). Remarks in discussion (Brabrook on Relation 
of State to Thrift) . : | ; : 
FRANCE, census of (see Population) 
see Wine Production in 
migrations of the population of (see Loua) 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES (see Brabrook) 


GERMAN LITERATURE (see Books) i 

GIFFEN (Robert). [Report to the Secretary to the Board of Trade on 
the Statistical Tables relating to Emigration and Immigration from 
and into the United Kingdom in 1884] (see Emigration) 

see Foreign Trade 

GLOVER (J. ). Remarks in discussion on “Newmarch Memorial 
Essay” . : ‘ 

Gorp. See Bullion : ‘ . : ‘ : ‘ 

Guy (Dr. W. A.). Obituary notice and resolution of the Society 


Hamitton (R.). Remarks in discussion arene on Laws of 
Migration) 
remarks in discussion ‘(Price- -Williams on the Population of 
London) . 
Harris (W. J., M. P.). Remarks in discussion (Connell on Indian 
Railways and Indian Wheat) : 
Henpriks (F.). Remarks in discussion (Temple on " Population 
Statistics of China) . 
seconded vote of thanks to the President for his opening address. 
Howe. (G.). Remarks in discussion on “ Newmarch Memorial 
Essa; 
ee (N. 2yy " Remarks in discussion (Ravenstein on Laws 
of Migration) . : 
remarks in discussion '(Price- Williams on the Population of 
London) . : 


IMMIGRATION. See Hmigration . 
Imports, United Kingdom. Tables of Merchandise, 1880-84 . 
table of Gold and Silver, 1882-84 . ‘ 

Inp1an Railways and Indian Wheat (see Connell, A. K) ) 

INDUSTRIAL REMUNERATION CONFERENCE. Had assembled at the 
end of January and sat for three days, and Be a 
satisfactory and useful work 

Intanp Revenve. [Report for 1884- 85, with some retrospective 
history | 

INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS (see Rawson) 

Itaty, census of (see Population) : 


JEANS (J. 8.). Remarks in discussion Segeee on Erase 
Statistics of China) . : , ‘ 4 : 
JUBILEE Mrxrrine of the Society . ‘ 


Kimeer (H.). Remarks in discussion (Connell on Indian Railways 
and Indian Wheat) . ‘ " : ° ; : 4 : 


LeGistatTion and Economic Science. ‘‘ Newmarch Memorial Essay ”’ 
(see Watt, W.) é ' : i : ‘ d : 

LeEvAsseUR (Emile). Emigration in the Nineteenth Century (trans- 
lated from “T Kconomiste ase 27th epee and 4th 
October, 1884 | 


Modern period of colonisation dates from 1815. Enumeration of chief 
factors to be determined, volume of emigration ° e “3 
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LEVASSEUR (Emile). Emigration in the Nineteenth Century—contd. 


Mother country does not play the same rdle in emigration as formerly. The 
modern system is the most logical . 

Volume of voluntary emigration is determined by over-population, insufficiency 
of the means of subsistence, prospect of bettering condition of emigrants, 
political considerations, increased facilities for communication ; influence of 
private institutions and agencies. 

Emigration of to-day is more important than the colonisation of the past 
three centuries. Statistics show how largely it has been influenced by 
increased means of communication. Tables showing returns of emigra- 
tion for various countries . 

Immigration into United States and Argentine Republic i in 1882. “Table 

Table showing countries from which emigrants have gone (1853-82) . 

showing immigration into United States, Canada, Argentine Republic, 

Brazil, Australia ‘and New Zealand (1852- 82) i 

Causes of emigration from various European countries. Why “French emigra- 
tion is smal ° 

Chinese and Japanese emigration é 

Advantages that have accrued to those countries to which emigration has been 
mainly directed 3 

Consideration of the causes that have led to emigration : ° ° 

Disadvantages of emigration compared with advantages C z . 





e e e e . ° 


Levi (Professor Leoni). Remarks in discussion (Price-Williams on 
the Population of London) : : : : - 


Liprary of the Society, additions to, in 1885 : - : : 


LITERATURE, English and German (see Books)  . 
Lioyp (J.). Remarks in discussion (Brabrook on Relation of State 


to Thrift) : A ; F : 
Lioyp’s marine Etatistios see a Wheeks ‘A St ee. ; 

Lonpon, Population of (see Price- Williams) . : ‘ ‘ : 
Arena in , A F é : 


Lonestarr (G. B). Remarks in discussion (Ravenstein on Laws 
of Migration) . “ 
remarks in discussion "(Price- Williams — on the Population of 
London) . 
Lova (M. Toussaint). Results of Censuses of France, Prussia, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium (see Population) : 
Migrations of the Population of France [translated from the 
Journal of the Statistical Society of Paris] . ‘ : : 


Since 1870 the natural growth of the population of France has ei has 
slowly 

Coupee between town and country districts, with table showing popu- 
lation of each department, 1876-81, with increment and decrement 

Migration from department to department, and from rural districts to towns. 

Artificial development of French towns ; effect upon rural districts 


Foreign immigration . 2 : : 3 : ‘ : 
Concluding remarks, . : : . : . c 
MARSEILLES, Trade of (see Dunn, A. G.). . 
Martin (J. BY). Remarks in discussion (Temple on Population 
Statistics of China) . : : 
Migration, Laws of, in the United Kingdom (see Ravenstein). : 


Miarations of the population of France (see Loua) ‘ 

Mintne. Relative dangers of Coal and Metal Mines (see Foster, 
C. Le Neve) . 

Movart (Dr. F. J.). Proposed vote of thanks to the President for his 
opening address : : : 

Mourpzr. Statistics of, in the United States. By BoSusee: é 


Examination of Mr. Mulhall’s figures as to death-rate 
Comparison of number of homicides in different States, distinguishing slave 
and free. : ° . : < ° ° 


NEALE (E. Vansittart). Remarks in discussion (Brabrook on relation 
of State to Thrift) . * ; é , ‘ Shi Fk: . 
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NewMarcH Memorial Essay on Recent Legislation and Economic 
Science (see Watt, W.) . . : 3 : . ; 4 


Oate (Dr.). Letter prefixed to Registrar-general’s ten years’ supple- 
ment . : , . : ° . : . : 


Paut (H. M.). Remarks in discussion (Temple on Population 
Statistics of China) . : 
remarks in discussion (Connell on Indian Railways and Indian 
Wheat) . : . 
PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIP (see Roth) ; 
PocHIN (i. D.). Remarks in discussion on “ N ewmarch Memorial 
Essa ° ° , 
a a Laws of Migration of (see Ravenstein) 4 : . 
PopuLaTION Statistics of China (see Temple). 
Statistical Results of the last Census of France, Prussia, ‘Taly, 
Switzerland, and Belgium [from a paper by M. "Loua, published 
in the Journal of the Paris Statistical Society]  . § 


France. Numbers of the population, and of separate households, dis- 
tinguishing foreigners, and showing civil condition, age, and distribution 
of population according to occupations ; tables 

Prussia. Numbers of the population, and of separate households, dis- 
tinguishing foreigners, classifying creeds and sex, civil status, and age; 
tables - : ° 4 : : ° d . 

Austria. Numbers of the population, and of separate households, dis- 
tinguishing foreigners, and classifying creeds, gage ees civil 
condition, and ages; tables . 


Italy. Numbers of the population, distinguishing sex and education ‘ 

Switzerland. Numbers of the population, distinguishing sex, status, and 
age; table . 

Belgium. Numbers of the population, and of separate households, dis- 

tinguishing foreigners, and showing civil status, age, and education : 

of London (see Price-Williams) . : : 

migrations of the population of France (see Lows)’. A ° 


PRIcE-WILLIAMS (R.). The Population of London, 1801- sl. i 


Character of census returns has rendered it difficult to trace changes in 
population prior to 1841; areas of districts incorrect, and ordnance Sa 
not made use of till 1881 . : . 

Census of 1851 marks a new era in science of population statistics 

Changes that have occurred in the population of the different metropolitan 
registration districts considered in respect of each such district; ¢ables . 

Total population of London; table of acreage, population, rates and amount 
of increase, houses and population per acre, and population per house 

Future population of London; point of maximum density already reached in 
some districts ; population of the metropolis cannot continue to increase 
at present rate for any lengthened period; maximum population estimated 
at 7 millions 4 

Table of population of London in 1831, and estimated future population 

Overflow of population of London into suburban districts; great increase of 
population due to railways; food supply practically unlimited : 

Table A: acreage : 5 5 

B: population in sub- districts, parishes, Ke, 1801 -81; rates of increase. 

— C: EL neo per acre, 1801 81. 

—— D: houses per acre, population per acre ‘and per - house, 1841-81. 
—— FE: decennial rates of increase of population, 1801-81 . . 
—— F: estimate of future increase , 

—— G: comparison of London, Liverpool, and Manchester, 1801-81. 
—— H: London in Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, 1801-81 . 5 
— J: population of certain extra-metropolitan parishes, 1871-81 . 

Discussion on Mr. Price-Williams’s Paper : 
Balfour (Dr. T. G.) 
Matter for consideration whether, in estimating available acreage for building, 


not only water but land on which ee of houses was peorneee should 
be reckoned . . . . 


Longstaff (Dr. G. B.) 


Comparison of London with Liverpool and Manchester fallacious 

Importance of preserving recreation spaces; density of population in certain 
districts; reason to hope that the present growth of population not so 
rapid as during last decade . C : : ° . * 


‘ 
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PRICE- WILLIAMS (R.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Levi (Professor Leone) 


Increase of population of the United Kingdom must be taken into account 
in considering increase of London; comparison of increase and density of 
populations of Paris and London . : ° : “ 3 

Humphreys (N. A.) 

Comparison of registration boundaries of London with Liverpool and Man- 
chester deceptive, because increase of population of latter had taken place 
outside registration districts . 5 d ° “ ° 

What is London? Arbitrary boundaries present great difficulties in making 
comparison with other towns, and comparative rates of increase also present 
difficulties; Mr. Price-Williams had taken too large an estimate of future 
population of London é . : ° : . : 


Hamilton (R.) 


It would be a great gain if areas given in successive censuses could be 
identified; suggested that returns of enumerators of small districts should 
be preserved ; : < ; : : ¢ : 


Craigie (Major) 
Paper had left untouched the changes in the trading population of London 
and the quantity of food supply; government of London an urgent question 


Bourne (S.) 


Growth of London not likely to proceed as rapidly as it had done . b 
Price- Williams (R.), reply: 

Had considered the question of excluding open spaces from his estimates of 
areas; his diagrams relating to Liverpool, Manchester, and London were 
drawn to the same scale; he had excluded districts ontside metropolitan 
area; in his estimate of future population of London had not taken into 
consideration that of the provinces; saw nothing likely to prevent con- 
tinued growth of London as indicated by him - i : : 

Diagrams in illustration of the facts set out in the paper. 


remarks in discussion (Connell on Indian Railways and Indian 
Wheat) . 2 : : 
PrussiA, census of (see Population) . ; é : ‘ : 


Raptry (C. J.). Remarks in discussion (Brabrook on Relation of 
State to Thrift) : : . . : : 
Raitways and Wheat in India (see Connell, A. K.) } : , 
RanpDALu (J.8.). Remarks in discussion (Brabrook on Relation of 
State to Thrift) : : R P ; 
RAvVENSTEIN (E.G.). The Laws of Migration. ; ; : 


Dr. Farr’s views of the census report referred: to by way of introduction “ 
Population of the United Kingdom, set out and distinguished according to 
county of birth; tables c . : - - : A 
Natives of United Kingdom classified according to whether they were 
enumerated in census as living (a) in county of birth or elsewhere; tables, 
(6) in country of birth or elsewhere; table and map C é 
Population of counties and of certain towns, considered with reference to the 
proportion of natives enumerated; table and map . . . 4 
Trish element in Great Britain considered ; table aud map. : 
Scotch element in England and Wales; English element in Scotland; Anglo- 
Scotch element in freland; and foreign and colonial element considered ; 
ma. c c c : é ; . : 
Miernts classified into local, short, and long journey, and temporary 
migrants, with map showing currents of migration . hea - tine 
Population considered in “ Counties of Absorption ”—that is counties which 
increase their population not merely by an excess of births over deaths, 
but also by the reception and absorption of migrants from other 
counties—and “Counties of Dispersion ”—that is the counties at whose 
expense the former are fed and grow populous ; map RIN : if 
Counter-currents run side by side with main streams of emigration, and their 
existence is proved by the fact that there is no county in England in 
which the native county element exceeds go per cent., and none in the 
United Kingdom in which it exceeds 97 per cent.; map and tables i 
Dispersion of migrants, illustrated by the cases of Dublin, Devon-Cornwall, 
and Perthshire; map and tables ; ; : ’ ie: 
Absorption of migrants, illustrated by the cases of the county of Warwick, 
and the towns of London, Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh-Leith, Glasgow, 
Greenock, Paisley, and Perth; fables st tnd dh ney Z 
Female migration greater than male migration within the limits of the 
kingdom of birth, and particularly between county and county. 3 
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RAVENSTEIN (HE. G.). Laws of Migration—contd. 


“ Laws of migration,” or propositions put forward are: (1) That the great 
body of migrants only go a short distance, and that “currents of migra- 
tion ” set towards centres of commerce; (2) That the process of absorption 
by a town of rapid growth begins in the surrounding district, and 
gradually extends to places more remote; (8) That the process of 
dispersion is the reverse of that of absorption; (4) That each main 
current of migration produces a compensating counter current; (5) That 
migrants proceeding long distances prefer great centres of commerce; 


(6) That the natives of towns are less migratory than those of the rural 


parts of the country ; (7) That females are more migratory than males. 
Composition of the population of towns according to birth-places, examined 
with reference to the suggested laws of migration. Paisley and Glasgow; 
tables 5 F . : ° . ° ° . 
Border towns become centres of attraction to migrants from two counties. 
Birmingham and Aston Manor, and other towns cited in illustration ; 
Some towns absorb more men than the immediately surrounding county can 
supply. London, Liverpool, Manchester-Salford, Edinburgh-Leith and 
Dublin cited; tables A . 5 6 5 5 : 
Some towns increase more rapidly in population than the country districts 
which surround them, or they increase at a tolerable rate whilst the rural 
population surrounding them either gains little in numbers or is actually 


retrogressive; Middlesbrough cited in illustration; tables . ° . 
In some towns the “floating element ” is large enough to depress the native 
county element below that in the rural parts of the county c : 


Concluding remarks : : 4 4 : i . 

Maps: (10) showing increase or decrease of the population of each county, 
1871-81; (11) showing increase or decrease of the natives of each county, 
1871-81; (12) showing females to 100 males amongst natives of counties. 

Appendix: fab/e illustrative of migration in the United Kingdom : ° 


Discussion on Mr. Ravenstein’s Paper: 


The President (Sir Rawson W. Rawson) 


The influx of population from the agricultural into the urban and manufac- 
turing districts one of the difficult problems of the present day, not only 
in England, but in France, the United States, and throughout Europe . 


Longstaff (Dr. G. B.) 


Had prepared a map showing counties according to the results obtained, by 
comparing ten years’ increase as shown by census with natural increase 
shown by comparison of registers of births and deaths; thought that in 
such counties as Anglesey and Cornwall people were almost all natives, 
because there was no county beyond from which migrants would come; it 
was interesting to determine real annual decennial migration from place to 
place; takes German and Irish as illustrations; in other countries there 
might be other laws of migration than those suggested by Mr. Ravenstein . 


Humphreys (N. A.) 


Small proportion of the enumerated population born in the extra-metro- 
politan districts apt to be deceptive; thought Mr. Ravenstein not explicit 
“enough in his statement as to the increase of the natives of Durham, as 
the last census was the first occasion on which the natives of the county 
had become so grouped as to facilitate such inquiries; the subject was 
full of interest and of perplexity because of the difficulty of localising 
migrations in sufficiently small areas 5 4 5 ; p 


The President (Sir Rawson W. Rawson) 


Drew attention to a paper by M. Loua in the “Journal of the Statistical 
Society of Paris” on the non-progress of the population of France, and 
showing the changes of population in the last five years, and distinguishing 
between the excess of births over deaths in each locality, and the increase 
independent of that change; the paper showed that the population of 
France was almost stationary, and that the changes were derived entirely 
from the movement of the population from the country into the towns, and 
from the introduction of foreigners . . . < : 


Doxey (Rev. I.) 


Suggested that there were various commercial and political circumstances 
affecting migration, such as those which had transferred the trade of parts 
of Northamptonshire to adjoining counties, and the shipbuilding trade 
from the Thames to the Clyde; owing to depression in agriculture the 
country population had had to go to the towns; and in ascertaining causes 
of migration these considerations ought to be taken account of . : 


Hamilton (R.) 


Took exception to the use that had been made of the word “law;” a natural 
law worthy the name could not admit of exceptions; the conditions laid 
before the Society were but a portion of a very large and intricate question, 
and would constantly be modified by other facts; thought that in Great 
Britain there was great difficulty in overcoming the vis inertia ; the popu- 
lation would remain long under hardship before facing a change . ° 
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PAGE 
RAVENSTEIN (E.G.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Bourne (S8.) 


Failed to recognise the use that Mr. Ravenstein had made of the word law. 
Did not think that there was anything in the way of law to be discovered 
which regulated the migration of the population from one part of the 
country to another, unless it was the law of supply and demand. Discussed 
the case of France, where, though the population was not increasing, 
there was great increase in the demand for food, indicating that they were 
employed more in manufactures and less in agriculture. Any investigation 
of the facts of migration must be valuable, and worthy of the consideration 
of statesmen and political economists, as helping i in determining the future 
prosperity of the country . . . ‘ ° ° «= 283-4 


Ravenstein (EH. G.), reply: 


There were many long distance migrants, but as a rule migrants merely went 
to neighbouring parishes or counties. Should like to see improvements in 
taking the census, but still the returns for many years enabled him to say 
that so many natives of a certain country lived in England. Had intended 
to deal with migration in foreign countries. He found that in the United 
States the native-born American moved from place to place as in England; 
some States overflowed, whilst others were inundated. Had hesitated 
before using term “law,” and merely did so because he could find no other 
term. All he meant was that migration went on according to certain rules 234 


Rawson (Sir Rawson W.). International Statistics, illustrated by 
Vital Statistics of Hurope and of some of the United States of 
America; being the Opening Address of the President of the 
Statistical Society and of the International Statistical Institute, 
Session 1885-86 : : : : ‘ ‘ A : - 505 


Introductory remarks; losses to the Society by death; the jubilee meeting ; 

the formation of the International Statistical Institute ; the jubilee volume 505-8 
Importance of grouping national statistics; work of the Italian’ Government 

cited in illustration; the “ Confronti Internazionali,” compiled by 

Signor Bodio, chief of the Italian Statistical Boner wene regarded as a 

mine of statistical wealth . 509-10 
The volume gives tables of returns of population, marriages, births, and 

deaths for each European country and for four States of the North American 


Union from 1865 to 1883. . . . ee LO 
Summary of the contents of the Italian tables 511 
Explanation of the method adopted in the construction, on the basis of the 

Italian tables, of the tables contained in the papers ° : - 512-16 
Marriages, Europe c C ° 2 : - 517-24 
Births, “Eur ope . 6 ° 5 . ° : © = 24-31 
Deaths, Europe . 531-3 


The British Isles: Marriages—Marked and constant difference in the propor- 
tions contrasted in the three divisions of the kingdom; the extreme 
variations in the three divisions; the decrease of marriages; identity of 
English with average of Europe ; comparison of decrease “with average of 
Europe; age of marriages; marriage of males above 40; comparison as 
regards ‘early marriages with average of Hurope and New ‘England States ; 
remarriages, comparison with average of Hurope and New England States. 534-8 
Births—Birth-rate does not follow marriage-rate; inequality ‘of birth-rate 
diminishing; its extreme variations, and comparison with average of 
Europe; proportion of children born alive; illegitimacy . 538-42 
Deaths—ldeutity of English and Scotch death- rates; comparison with birth: 
rate; extreme variations ; decrease in England and Scotland ; comparison 
with average of Europe; proportion of male and female deaths ; annual 
rate of natural increase; infant mortality; growth of the population of the 


three divisions ° : : - 542-5 
Remarks in explanation of certain of the tables a 546-50 
Résumé of the changes in the three divisions of the United Kingdom, 1 1841-81. 

Diagram : - 550-52 
Comparison of England with the United States “ “ A - 552-4 
Growth of the population of various countries ° : ° -  554—5 
Proportion of the sexes ¢ . ° . . . .. 555-6 
Concluding remarks . : : 4 é - 557-8 


Diagram B (with explanations). Showing the proportion of births and 

deaths in connection with marriages; also the annual rate of increase of 

the population, as calculated from “the natural increase and as enumerated 559 
Appendix A: Table 1, Population of each country of Europe (Turkey and 

Portugal excepted) and of certain of the United States of America 5) ati! 
Table 11. Annual proportion of marriages to the population in Kurope and 

in certain of the United States of America ; also proportions of early and 

late marriages, and of remarriages; with a comparison of the annual 

rate in the first and last quinquennial periods (1865 to 1883) : 562-3 
— ]JII. Annual birth-rate in Europe, and in certain of the United States of 

America ; also proportions of births to marriages; with a comparison of the 

annual rate in the first and last quinquennial periods (1865 to 1883) » 564-5 


~~ 
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PAGE 
Rawson (Sir Rawson W.). International Statistics—contd. 


Table TV. Annual death-rate in Europe, and in certain of the United States 
of America; also proportions of deaths compared with births, with a 
comparison of the annual rate in the first and last quinquennial periods 
(1865 to 1883) - 566-7 
—— V. Abstract of Tables 1 to IV, showing the relations of frequency of 
marriage, and early and late marriages, with frequency of births, with 
illegitimate and still-born births, with frequency of deaths, and early 
deaths, and with the rate of increase of the population, together with their 
several intermediate relations, in each country of Kurope, and in certain of 


the United States of America (1865 to 1883) z - 568-9 
— VI. Summary of preceding tables, showing the proportion of marriages, 
births, and deaths (1865 to 1883) . 570 


— VII. Number and proportion of males and females in each country of 

Europe (Turkey excepted), and of some and all of the United States, at 

the latest census of each . 571 
— VIII. Comparison of birth and death-rates, and of annual excess of the 

former, showing the natural rate of increase in Europe and in certain of 

the United States of America, 1865 to 1883. 572 
— IX. Proportion of marriages, births, and deaths to 1 5000 living persons 

in each division of the United Kingdom, and the number of emigrants, 

1864 to 1884 , 573 
—— X. Distribution of the population of each division of the United 

Kingdom, France, and the United States, at each census at which the 

ages GS recorded . 574 
I. Comparison of the distribution of the population of each division 
of the United Kingdom, France, and the United States at the latest 
census of each country. 575 
XII. Showing the difference in “the distribution of the population as 
regards sex and ages in several countries of a different character, and the 
change i in each between the earliest and latest censuses in which the ages 








were recorded ; - 576-8 
—- XIll. Marriages, births, “and deaths in Wuropean Russia ° Poe VAY 
Pia pgs B: remarks upon the Swedish tables following . - 580-85 


Table XIV. Showing the annuai marriage, birth, and death-rates in Sweden ; 

also the proportion of births to marriages, the annual increase or decrease 

of each rate, the quality of the harvest ; the proportion of deaths from 

small pox and other diseases; the excess of hirths over deaths, and the 

annual rate of increase (or decrease) in the recorded number of the 

population from 1749 to 1883 : . 586-91 
-—— XV. Population of Sweden, and various statistical results "relating 

thereto, in each year from 1854 to 1884, being a continuation of a table 

published by Mr. Frederick Hendriks in the Journal of the Statistical 


Society of London, vol. xxv, part 2, June, 1862, 138 pp. e¢ seq. 5 - 592 
10-12, 
vemarks in discussion (Temple on Population Statistics of China){ 15, . 
18-19 
remarks in discussion (Brabrook on Relation of State to Thrift). 53 
remarks in discussion (Ravenstein on Laws of Migration) . aaa: 
remarks in discussion (Connell on Indian Railways and Indian 
Wheat) . : 2 : . 267, 274 
remarks in discussion on “ Newmareh Memorial Essay ” : - 461, 468 
REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S ten years’ Bee ae te Prefatory letter by 
Dr. Ogle. : : ; 2 : . 674-80 
REGISTRATION of the United Kingdom : : 
England and Wales: 
marriages, births, and deaths . ; : A : . 143-7 
comparative table of consols, provisions, coal, and pauperism, 
1882-84 . ; . 145 


general meteorological table for 1884, by James Glaisher . . 148-9 
Scotland : 

births, deaths, and marriages, with bastardy table . f . 150-53 
Great Britain and Ireland: 


summary of marriages, births, and deaths A RLOe 
REVENUE of the United Kingdom. Net produce in quarters and 
years, 1881-84. 162 


Rotx (H. Ling). Arbere. A short Contribution to the Study of 
Peasant Proprietorship . . : ‘ : : . par att 


History of Arbére in the Department de |’Ain, and description of its Vere: 
proprietary . . : . 5 c e : 81-3 
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Rota (H. Ling). <Arbére—contd. 


Influence of peasant proprietorship on the labour of the country; iat 


of agricultural labour é ; ° : 
French population and marriage statistics ; tables 5 : : 
French Jaw of succession . . : ‘ . 


Cost of bringing up peasant’s family . 

Peasants think that the less children they have the better it is for themselves 
and for those children : . ° : 5 

Dairy co-operative societies 

Peasant makes about 3 per cent. return on capital value of land 

Conclusion: that peasant Ae ad is not conducive to the permanent 
welfare of the peasants. : . : 


SHIpPPine of the United Kingdom, 1882-84, table . : ‘ : 

SHIPWRECKS (see Wrecks) . 5 

Srip@wick (Professor H.). Economic Science and Statistics. The 
Address of the President of Section F of the British Association 
at Aberdeen, September, 1885 | : : : : 

The so-called “ orthodox ” political economy; Adam Smith and his teaching 
misunderstood by some writers. 

The doctrine of laissez-faire, and the general occasions for governmental 
interference with industry ‘ 

Free trade: inquiry why other countries favour pr otective laws 

The primary business of economic science; foreign critics of the "English 
school examined . 

The dispute as to method between Wnelish and German economists; the 
‘historical ” economists 

Consideration of the charge against economists of confining their attention to 
the matters with which the science deals, and ignoring the relations of 
these to other social facts; sociology ; Comte : ‘ . 

Statistical methods of investigation . co 5 : c ° 

SitvER. See Bullion. 

Smatt Pox in Germany. Letter from Dr. E. J. Edwardes to the 
“Times” of 26th November, 1885, in reference to the German 
Vaccination Commission . : 3 é : : : 

Spectre. See Bullion. 

STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 

report of Council, June, 1885 : 

abstract of receipts and payments for 1884, with auditors’ report . 

comparative financial statement of 1884. ‘with that of previous 
years 

proceedings at ordinary meetings, with titles of papers read 

proceedings of the fifty-first anniversary meeting 

list of deceased Fellows during 1884-85 : 

opening inaugural address of the President, November, 1885 
(see Rawson) . : : j : 

proceedings at the N ovember meeting, 1885. : é 

see also Library. 

Statistics. Methods of ascertaining variations in the Rate of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages (see Edgeworth) . : : 4 : 

SWITZERLAND, census of (see Population) . : ; : : 


TrempzeE (Sir Richard). Population Statisties of China . 


Chinese official population statistics unreliable; the numbers have, within 
last century and a half, ranged from 436 to 263 millions, the general idea 
probably being that the population is about 400 millions . 

The number last published in China by official authority Cou 350 millions) 
is more credible than preceding estimates . 

Estimates of the number of the population, tested by comparison with the 
census made under the British Government in India 

Details of the comparison according to groups of provinces of India and 
China respectively . 

Summary table, from which “it appears that by an estimate formed upon 
known averages in India, the population of China proper would appareutly 
amount to 282 millions, with a general incidence of 183 to the square mile, 
on an area of 15 million of square miles. 

Table showing population for each of the eighteen provinces of China 
(a) according to the estimate from Indian averages, and (4) according to 
Chinese official returns, with average per square mile in each case . 
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TemMPue (Sir Richard). Population Statistics of China—contd. 


General conclusion that Chinese returns, though probably in excess of the 
reality, are not extravagant. 

The Central Plateau, with an area of nearly 3 millions of square miles, is 
estimated to have a population of 15 millions ; this has to be added to the 
foregoing total for China proper, giving a population for the Chinese 
Empire of 297 millions. . 4 ° ° . 


Discussion on Sir Richard Temple’s ape : 
The President (Sir Rawson W. Rawson) 


Read note by Sir Rutherford Alcock supporting the authenticity and trust- 
worthiness of Chinese returns, and himself pointed out what were the 
differences in percentages between Sir R. Temple’s estimate founded upon 
the Indian census and the returns given by the Chinese Government 4 


Douglas (Professor) 

Regarded censuses taken by the Chinese Government as untrustwerthy, and 
agreed with Sir R. Temple in thinking that the only plan was to adopt the 
comparative method; he put forward some corrections of Sir R. Temple? 8 
figures based on his own knowledge of certain localities . - 4 


Hendriks (F.) 

Thought that the Chinese must be the best judges of which of their 
provinces are the most densely peopled, and hesitated to say that the 
general rough correctness of the Chinese returus was really shaken by 
Sir R. Temple . . . . . : . 


Jeans (J. S.) 

The population of China was mainly agricultural, and if the rule applicable 
to other agricultural countries was applied to China, it would be found that 
the soil was scarcely capable of supporting such an enormous number as 
the official returns represented : ° F . : e 


Walford (C.) 
Had hoped to hear more about the river population, which was one of the 
great problems to be dealt with in arriving at an understanding as to the 
population of China ° . . ° : ° . 


Boulger (D.) 
Thought that the population figures closely approximated those given by 
Sir R. Temple, but while the standard applied to China might be accurate 
in the total result, it would probably not be applicable to special provinces, 
especially those along the valleys of the great rivers and the grand canal; 
all that could be hoped for was to approximate to the truth : r 


Martin (J. B.) 

Whatever might be the population per square mile in China, the question was 
how far it pressed on the means of subsistence. Regarded the question of 
Chinese emigration as one of the utmost importance, and within a genera- 
tion or two it must command very great attention. The United States 
seemed to have made up their minds not to admit Chinamen, and in the 
Australian colonies there was strong feeling to the same effect, but the 
Chinamen would not be kept out in the end by any restrictions . 


The President (Sir Rawson W. Rawson) 

Under any circumstances China should be given a larger population than 
many persons were disposed to admit. In a paper by Sir J. Bowring in the 
Journal of the Statistical Society for March, 1857, there was a report on 
the population of China, in which it was said that a certain amount of 
credit must be allowed to the Chinese estimates. Inthe United Kingdom 
there were about 200 persons to the square mile, and that rate would give 
460 millions for China. Taking the average of British territory in India as 
201 to the square mile, it would give 302 millions for China. Holland had 
330 persons to the square mile, at which rate China would have 506 
millions. In Barbadoes the last census gave 1,033 to the square mile, and 
they were not crowded as in China. Sir John Bowring’ $ paper would give 
an idea of the crowding of the people of China. The population would 
never exist unless there were vast importations of rice and other food from 


other countries. . : ° : ° ° : : 
Temple (Sir R.), reply : 

Pointed out that there was a large river population in India as well as in 
China, and he had applied the averages to districts similarly situated. 
Asiatics were unstatistical, and there was no chance of a Chinese census 
being of use unless it was revised by Europeans. He proceeded on the 
assumption that all Chinese authority for statistics had been discredited 


Tusirt. (See Brabrook) . ; : . : : 


UNITED STATES, Statistics of Murder in (see Murder) .  . é 
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WatFrorp (C.). Remarks in discussion (Temple on Population 
Statistics of China) . : : : : : : : . 16-17 

obituary notice of. : : : : : ; , - 651-2 
Wart (W.). Recent Legislation and Economic Science. [The New- 
march Memorial Essay, ‘On the extent to which Recent Legisla- 
tion is in Accordance with, or Deviates from, the True Principles 
of Kconomic Science; showing the Permanent Effects which may 

- be expected to arise from such Legislation”? | : : : . 441 


Prefatory note on the work and teaching of the late William Newmarch . 441-5 
The essay (abridged). Economics and legislation ; political economy fallen into 

undeserved disrepute as a basis of legislation; public undertakings by the 

State; distinction between laws of parliaments and laws of nature ignored 445 
Adam Smith’s law of commercial and industrial freedom ; need of protection 

for certain interests, such as that of the farmer in the capital he applies to 


land - ; . : : ; : - 446 
Ultimate test of economic soundness of legislation is in its permanent effects 447 
Trish Land Act, 1870 . : : A : : - 448 


Land Law (Ireland) Act of 1881 0 i é 4 . 449 
Appointment of Land Commissioners an utter negation of economic 

principles ; reductions in rents 5 - : : - 450 
Eifects of the new state of things on interests of Ireland 451 


Competition for “tenant right ” replaces competition for amount of rent ; 


position of labourers ' 4 5 é 5 é - 42 
Peasant proprietorship in Ireland; failure of the purchase clauses of the 

Land Acts . ; ° ¢ A ; ¢ : - 453-4 
Legislature and British agriculture ; advantages of British system of land- 

lord, tenant farmer and labourer . A é 3 é - 454 
Insecurity of tenant farmers’ capital; Agricultural Holdings Act, its effects . 455-6 
Compulsory education 5 : c ° c : - 407-8 
Factory and Public Health Acts : 5 : 5 : . 458-9 
Shipping Acts; Employers’ Liability Act 5 459 


Conflict between individualism and socialism is manifest in all recent levis- 
lation; functions undertaken by the State are defensible within limits; 
conclusion . : : : : : : : - 460-61 


Discussion on “ Newmarch Memorial Essay :” 
The President (Sir Rawson W. Rawson) = 


Mr. Giffen being unable on account of illness to complete paper which he 
had promised, Council had decided to bring before the members the 
Newmarch Memorial Hssay. 2 : c ° “ - 461-2 


Clarke (Hyde) 


Drew attention to the deep interest Mr. Newmarch had taken in the Society, 
and to the many benefits that had resulted from his work and example . 462-3 


Glover (J.) 


Remembered the incalculable pleasure and instruction he derived from 
speeches of Mr. Newmarch, and the fulness of knowledge brought to 
bear by him on the questions that came up for discussion . : ; 

Referred to the results that have followed the policy of which Mr. Newmarch 
was an exponent: free trade, the perpetual harvest, cheapening of the 
means of subsistence . : : : : - 464-5 


Chadwick (D.) 


Whilst we should adhere to the doctrines of Adam Smith, we should not carry 
them to an extreme; three elements ought to be considered, (a) health and 
lives should be preserved by provision of healthy houses; (6) we should 
have cheap food; (c) cheap and good education . A : . 

Some of Mr, Newmarch’s opinions might be considered crotchets, and as 
impossible to apply at present in practical legislation; essayist would 
make doctrines of political economy appear objectionable to reasonable 
people, and encourage disregard of statistical science; our laws during 
last forty years had been in accordance with the principles of economic 
science, tempered only by special considerations . : : - 466 


Howell (G.) 


Protested against some of the conclusions in the essay, and denied that many 
of the legislative enactments were adverse to the doctrines of Adam Smith, 
though they might be opposed to notions put forward by those who 
regarded themselves as his disciples . 3 - 


Pochin (H. D.) 


Regretted that Mr. Chadwick had so completely misrepresented Mr. New- 
march’s opinions; Mr. Newmarch was one of the last men to withhold 
from the people, rich or poor, anything that would have promoted their 
wellbeing, and the principles he most sought after were those that would 
benefit every class; during the Society’s existence many able members had 
been enrolled, but there was no one whose memory lived so fresh in the 
affection and gratitude of the Society as that of Mr. Newmarch . - 467-8 


463 


465 


466-7 
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Wart (W.). Discussion on “ Newmarch Memorial Essay”’—contd. 
The President (Sir Rawson W. Rawson) 


Members would be grateful to Mr. Chadwick for having elicited the speeches 
of Mr. Howell and Mr. Pochin = : . : . . 


Watt (W.) (author of the Essay) 


Returned thanks for the reception that had been given to his labours; thought 
that when his essay was seen in its entirety it would be apparent that 
some of the remarks made in the discussion had been anticipated by him . 


Wuear and Railways in India (see Connell, A. K.) 
Wine Propvuction in France. By Paul Leroy Beaulieu [translated 
from the “ Economiste Francaise” | . : ; : . ° 
Ravages of the phylloxera; increase of vine culture in Europe 
Production of wine has not equalled the demand ; present condition of the 


wine industry considered in connection with French official and other 
reports 


French vineyards hold first rank in the world, but they are largely affected 
by the phylloxera; ¢able of wine production of various countries. : 
Estimate of wine production of the world < A é . 5 


Table of wine production of France, 1874-84 . 

Area under vine cultivation in different districts ; effects of, the pest, and 
efforts made to eradicate it . 

Method by which wine industry may be preserved “from certain dangers; 
substitution of American vines; treatment for destruction of the phylloxera 

Consideration of the importation ‘into France of wines from other countries ; 
adulteration of wines in France and abroad - ° ° . 

Measures proposed for the protection of the wine growers . . A 


Woop (M.). Remarks in discussion (Connell on Indian Railways 
and Indian Wheat) . : ; : 
Wrecks. Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Casualties, 1884. 5 : 


Table showing the number of wrecks and casualties to sailing vessels and 
steamers reported in “ Lloyd’s List” during 1884, and the percentage of 
the annual total compared with the average number and ate for 
eighteen previous years. 

Table showing the results of wrecks and casualties to ship and to cargo, with 
salvage services, crews saved or drowned and lives lost so far as reported 
iia & Lloyd's List ” during 1884, with the percentage of the annual total 
compared with the average number and percentage for the eighteen 
previous years ; 

Table showing the number of wrecks and casualties to sailing vessels and 
steamere reported in “Lloyd’s List” during 1884, compared with the 
average number for the same period of the eighteen previous years. 

Table showing the results of wrecks and casualties to ship and cargo, with 
salvage services, crews saved or drowned, and lives lost, so far as reported 
in “ Lloyd’s List ” during the four quarters of 1884, compared with the 
aenvare number for the same period of the eighteen previous years - 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE OBJECTS OF 


THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


THe Statistical Society of London was founded, in pursuance of 
a recommendation of the British Association, for the Advancement 
of Science, on the 15th of March, 1834; its object being, the careful 
collection, arrangement, discussion and publication, of facts bearing 
on and illustrating the complex relations of modern society 
in its social, economical, and political aspects,—especially facts 
which can be stated numerically and arranged in tables ;—and also, 
to form a Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 


The Society from its inception has steadily progressed. It now 
possesses a valuable Library and a Reading Room; ordinary meet- 
ings are held monthly from November to June, which are well 
attended, and cultivate among its Fellows an active spirit of inves- 
tigation: the papers read before the Society are, with an abstract 
of the discussions thereon, published in its Journal, which now 
consists of forty-eight annual volumes, and forms of itself a valuable 
library of reference. i 


The Society has originated and_ statistically conducted many 
sp2cial inquiries on subjects of economic or social interest, of which 
the results have been published in the Journal or issued separately. 


To enable the Society to-extend its sphere of useful activity, and 
accomplish in a yet greater degree the various ends indicated, an 
increase in its numbers and revenue is desirable. With the desired 
increase in the number of Fellows, the Society will be enabled to 
publish standard works on Economic Science and Statistics, 
especially such as are out of print or scarce, and also greatly extend 
its collection of Foreign works. Such a well-arranged Library for 
reference, a8 would result, does not at present exist in England, and 
is obviously a great destderatum. 

The Society is cosmopolitan, and consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Members, forming together a body, at the present time, 
of nearly one thousand Members. 


The Annual Subscription to the Society is Zwo Guineas, and 
at present there is no entrance fee. Fellows may, on joming the 
Society, or afterwards, compound for all future Annual Subscriptions 
by a payment of Twenty Guineas. 


The Fellows of the Society receive gratuitously a copy of each 
part of the Journal as published Quarterly, and have the privilege 
of purchasing back numbers at a reduced rate. The Library 
(reference and circulating), and the Reading Room, are open daily, 
for the convenience of Members. 

Nomination Forms and any further information will be fur- 


nished, on application to the Assistant Secretary. 
AZ 
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CALENDAR FOR SESSION 1885-86. : 






































The Ordinary Meetings of the Society, at which Papers are read and discussed, are 
marked in the Calendar above by Black Figures. 


The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m., prectsely. 
These Meetings are now held, by permission of the Committee of Council on 


Education, in the Theatre of the Royal School of Mines, 28, Jermyn Street, S.W. 
THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


WILL BE HELD ON THE 29TH JUNE, 1886, AT 4 P.M. 





? 
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STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
MONTHLY MEETINGS—SEssion 1885-86. 


HELD ON THE 


Tuirp TuESDAY IN THE MontuHs or NOVEMBER—JUNE. 
(except June.) 





Tuesday, Nov. 17. Tuesday, March 16. 
% Dec. 15. ee April 20. 
‘3 Jan.>*' 19. 7 May 18. 
“f Feb. 16. - June 22, 


At the Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, 5.W. 


The following Papers have been read (December, 
1885) mae 

“International Statistics, illustrated by Vital Statistics of 
Europe, and of some of the United States of Amer.ca,” the 
Presipent’s Opening Address of the Session. By Sir 
Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B. (Delivered in 
November.) 

‘¢ Preventible Loss of Life at Sea.” By THomas Scrutron, Hsq. 
(Read in December.) 

The Council have reason to expect that wm the course 
af the Session the following Papers will, among others, 
be communicated to the Society :— 

“Census Returns; Changes in the Occupations of the People, 

1831-81.” By Cuartes Boorn, Esq. 

‘Colonial and Foreign Tariffs as influencing Prices and affecting 
Trade.” By SreeHeN Bourne, Ksq. 

“ Additional Notes on the Progress of the Working Classes.” 
By Roser? Girren, Esq., LL.D. 

“Recent Lunacy Statistics, with Special Reference to th» 
asserted Increase of Insanity.” By Norn A. Humpnreys, 
Esq. 

“The Progress of Joint Stock Companies with Limited and 
Unlimited Liability in the United Kingdom during the 
Fifteen Years 1869-81.” (In continuation of a Paper read 
before the Society in January, 1870.) By Professor Leone 
Levi, LL.D. 

“The Statistics of Suicide in England and Wales.” By Dr. 
Witr1am OGLE. 

‘«‘ Some Statistics of the Suez Canal.” By Josepn Rasrino, Esq. 

“The Price of Food, and the Rates of Wages in Berlin, Paris, 
and London, their Influence on the State of Trade in England.” 
By Captain M. P. Wotrr. 





Visitors may attend the Monthly Meetings on the introduction of a Fellow. 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTIGAL SOCIETY. 


COST or a COMPLETE SET (ar nor ovr oF PRINT). 
1838-85. (48 Vols., unbound.) 


lL oslo Pt i os 


Fe Pet bs 
Volo (i838)) “oO Neoibers at; le 6a. ..t et to eer eee - 13 6 
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£35 15 6 


Copies of any number of the Journal (if not out of print), can 
be obtained of the publisher, HE. Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 
London, S.W. 

Members only, can obtain sets or single copies of any number 
of the Journal, at the Society’s Rooms, 9, Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand, W.C., London. ~ 

By a resolution of the Council, dated 12th May, 1854, the price 
of back numbers of the Jowrnal of the Society, charged to Members, 
was raised from one-half to three-fifths of the publishing price. 

Note.—One or two numbers of the Journal are now out of print. 
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Boileau, John P. H., M.D., &e. (Surgeon-Major), 
Army Medical Staff, Subathu, Panjab, Bengal, India. 
Bolitho, Thomas Robins, 
Pendrea, near Penzance. 
Bolton, Joseph Cheney, M.P., 
Caeleiae, Larbert, Stir lingshire. 
Bonar, James, M.A., 
Civil Ser "VICE Commission, Westminster, S.W. 
Booth, Charles, 
6, Grenville-place, S.W. 
Bordman, Emanuel Linden, 
Victoria House, Trinity-street, S.E. 
Bordman, Thomas Joseph Clarence Linden, LL.D., 
Victoria House, Trinity-street, Southwark, SB. 
Borthwick, The Right Hon. Lord, 


Bourdillon, James Austin, 

United Service Club, Calcutta. 
Bourinot, John George, 

Ottasa, Canada. 
Bourne, STEPHEN, 


a M. Custom House, E.C.; Abberley, Wallington, Surrey. 


Boutcher, Emanuel, 
36, ‘Hyde Park- gardens, W. 
Bovell, The Hon. Henry A., LL.B., 
Brin Hall, Barbados, West Indies. 
Bovey, John, 
Bute Docks, Cardiff, and Glenholm, Penarth, Qari 
Bowen, Horace George, 
Bank of England, B.C. 
Bowlev, Edwin, 


Burnt Ash- hill, Lee, Kent. 


Year of 


Election. 


1880 
1883 
1875 
1874 
1873 


1864 


1884. 


1883 
1883 
1883 
1876 
1883 
1874. 
1878 
1885 
1872 
1875 
1884. 
1883 
1865 
1884. 
1880 
1873 
1884 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 1D 


Bowser, Wilfred Arthur, 

33, New Bridge-street, E.C. 
Braby, Frederick, F.C.S., F.G.S., 

Bushey Lodge, Teddington. 
Braby, James, J.P., 

Maybanks, Rudgwick, Sussex. 
Bramley-Moore, John, D.L., 

Gerrard’s-cross, Bucks. 
Brassey, Sir THomas, K.C.B., M.A., M.P., 

(Honorary Vice-President), 
4, Great George-street, SW. ; and 24, Park-lane, W. 
*Braye, The Right Hon. the Lord, 

40, Grosvenor-street, W.; and Stanford Hall, Rugby. 
Breckon, John Robert, 

32, Hawcett-street, Sunderland. 
Briesemann, Francis, 

Whittington-avenue, Leadenhall-street, E.C 
Brindle, Thomas, 

North Bank, Tunbridge Wells. 
Broad, Harrington Evans, 

35, Walbrook, B.C. ) 
Brodhurst, Bernard Edward, F.R.C.S., 

20, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Brooke, C. B., 

16, Leadenhall-street, H.C. 
Broom, Andrew, A.C.A., 

12, Wilton-terrace, The Grove, Camberwell, S.E. 
Brown, Alexander Hargreaves, M.P., 

12, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
Brown, David, 

147, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
Brown, James Bryce, F.R.G.S., 

90, Cannon-street, H.C.; and Bromley, Kent. 
Browne, Thomas Gillespie C., F.LA., 

11, Lombard-street, B.C. 
Browne, Willis, 

Funds Department, India Office, Westminster, S.W, 
Buck, E. C., 

Revenue and Agricultural Department, Simla, India. 
Bunce, John Thackray, 

Longworth, Priory-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Burbridge, Samuel, 


Burdett, Henry Charles, 
The Lodge, Porchester-square, W. 
*Burdett-Coutts, The Right Hon. the Baroness, 
1, Stratton-street, W.; and Holly Lodge, Highgate, N. 
Burdett-Coutts, William, M.P.. 
1, Stratton-street, Piccadilly, W. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1882 
1872 
1885 
1885 
1880 
1883 
1882 


1884 


1880 
1857 


1880 
1874: 
1877 
1879 
1884 
1881 
1872 
1885 
1871 
1876 
1877 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Burgess, John, 

Prospect House, Hailsham. 
Burns, The Rev. Dawson, M.A., D.D., 

15, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Burridge, Arthur Francis, F.I.A., 

46, Bath-road, Bedford Park, Chiswick 
Burridge, Stephen, 

Messrs. John Brown & Co., Sheffield. 
Burt, Frederick, F.R.G-.S., 

Woodstock, Crouch End, N. 
Bush, William John, 

20, Artillery-lane, Bishopsgate street, H.C. 
Butchart, Robert G., 


Buxton, Sydney Charles, 
15, Haton-place, S.W. 


Caine, William Sproston, 
1, The Terrace, Clapham Common, S.W. 
Catrp, Sir Jamus, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
(Honorary Vice-Prestdent and Trustee), 
8, Queen’s-gate-gardens, S.W.; 5 Cassencary, Crectown, N.B. 
Caird, Robert Henryson, 
6, Petersham-terrace, S.W. 
Campbell, Sir Greorge, K.C.8.1., M.P., D.C.L,, 
17, Southwell-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Campbell, George Lamb, 
Market-street, Wigan. 
Cam pbell- Colquhoun, Rev. John Erskine, 
Chartwell, Westerham, Kent. 
Card, Henry Curtis, F.S.1, 
County Surveyor’s Office, Lewes. 
Carden, Lionel Edward Gresley (Z.d. Consul), 


*Carillon, J. Wilson, F.S.A., F.R.GS., 
14, Dynevor-road, Richmond, Surrey. 
Carmichael, ‘Thomas D. Gibson, 
Castlecraig, Dolphinton, N.B. 
Carnac, H. Rivett, 


Carphin, James Rhind, C.A., 

14, Hanover-street, Edinburgh. 
Carter, E. Harold, 

33, Waterloo-str eet, Bir i tiade 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 1] 


Year of } 
Election 


1883 | Carter, Joseph Robert, 
Bessel’s Green, Sevenoaks. 
*Casley, Reginald Kennedy, M.D., 
Northgate-street, Ipswich. 
Casson, William A., 
Local Government Board, Whitehall, S.W. 
Castle, Robert, 
18, Merton-street, Oxford. 
Cater, J. J., 
39, Lombard-street, L.C. 
Cattarns, Kichard, 
Enfield House, Grove Park, Lee, SE. 
Causton, Richard Knight, 
| 3, Clanricarde-gardens, W. 
Chadwick, David, 
, The Poplars, Herne Hill, Dulwich, S.E. 
- Chadwick, Edwin, C.B. (Corr. Mem., Inst. of France) 
i Park Cottage, Kast Sheen, Mortlake, S.W. 
CHapwIick, JOHN OLDFIELD, F.R.G. ae 
24, Budge-row, Wi albrook, LC. 
| Chailley, Joseph, 
9, Rue Guy de la Brosse, Paris. 
*Chamberlain, The Right Honourable Joseph, M.P., 
40, Prince’s-gardens, S.W. 
Chater, J., c/o Patrick McGuire, 
57, Amherst-street, Calcutta. 
*Cheshire, Edward, 
3, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Childs, Walter, 
16, Oxford-gardens, North Kensington, W. 
Chisholm, David, F.I.A., 
9, Rillbank-terrace, Edinburgh. 
Cuuss, Hammonpn, B.A., 
Bickley, Kent. 
Clark, Gordon Wyatt, 
"Mickleham Hall, near Dorking, Surrey. 
Clark, Sir John Forbes, Bart., 
Tillyprome, Tarland, Aberdeen. 
Clark, Robert, 
223, Cromwell-road, S.W. 
Clarke, Arthur Edward, 





1878 
1885 
1880 
1883 
1883 
1881 
1858 
1834 
1869 
1884 
1880 
1884: 
1851 
1883 
1853 
1869 
1849 
1856 
1884 
1882 


1871 | Clarke, Ebenezer, jun., 


52, Cannon-street, L.C. 
*Clarke, Ernest, 
Share and Loan Department, Stock Exchange, E.C. 
Clarke, Frederick Nevill, 
Oakwood, Fountain-road, Upper Norwood, S.E 
*Clarke, Henry, L.R.C P 
HLM. Prison, Wakefield, Yorks. 


1882 
1880 
1877 
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Year of 
Flection. 


1876 
1856 
1869 
1850 
1853 
1877 
1873 
1884 
1877 
1838 


1874 
1883 
1882 
1867 
1878 
1884 
1884 
1879 
1874 
1843 
1874 
1883 
1873 
1878 
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Clarke, Henrv Harcourt Hyde, 
32, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
*CLARKE, Hynes, 
32, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
Cleghorn, John, 
3, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
*Cleveland, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., 
Battle Abbey, Sussex. 
Clirehugh, William Palin, F.LA., 
66, Cornhill, B.C. 
Cobb, B. Francis, 
79, Cornhill, F.C. 
Cockle, Captain George, F_.R.G.S., 
9, Bolton-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Cockshott, John James, 
3, Tulketh- street, Chapel-street, Shurtpore 
Coney, LionEL Lovts, M.P., 
9, Hyde Park-Terrace, W. 
Colebrooke, Sir Thomas Edward, Bart., 
Atheneum Club, S.W. 
Coles, John, F.I.A., 
39, Throgmorton- street, H.C, 
Collinson, John, F.R.G.S., 
90, ‘Cromwell- road, S. W. 
Collmann, Jobn S., 
12, Tokenhouse- -yard, E.C. 
*Collum, Rev. Hugh Robert, M.R.I.A., F.R.C.L, 
Vicar of Leigh, near Tunbridge, Kent. 
Colman, Jeremiah James, M.P., 
Carrow House, Norwich. 
Colomb, Captain J. °C. R., R.M.A., J.P., 
Droumquinna, Kenmare, Kerry. 
Colyar, Henry Anselm De, 
24, Palace-gardens- terrace, W.; and Atheneum Club,S.W. 
Cook, Edward Samuel (Cook & Philpot), 
60, Queen Victoria-Sireenek.C. 
Cooke, Isaac B., 
8, Wellington- -road, Oxton, Birkenhead. 
#Cookson, Faithful, F.R.G.S., 
2, T nreadnecdle- street, E.C. 
*Copperthwaite, William Charles, 
New Malton, Yorkshire. - 
Corbett, John, M.P., 
20, Hertford-street, Mayfair, W. 
Corgialegno, M., 
71, Cornhill, E.C. 
Cork, Nathaniel, F.R.G.S., 
39, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Cornish, William Robert, F.R.C.S. (Surgeon Major), 
Messrs. King § Co., 45, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1883 
1862 
1882 
1873 
1885 
1880 


1874. 


1870 
1883 
1872 
1883 
1878 
1880 
1885 
1883 
1875 
1883 
1884. 
1879 
1873 


1869 
1884 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 17 


Cosens, Frederick William, 

7, Melbury-road, Kensington, W. 
Courtney, Leonard Henry, M.A., M.P., 

15, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
Cowen, Charles, 

37, Main-street, Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good Hope. 
Cowper, The Hon. Henry Frederick, 

4, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Craddock, Joseph, 

Oak Lea, Cannock, near Stafford. 
Craig, William Young, 

Westminster Palace Hotel, Westminster, S.W. 
Cratciz, Mason Patrick GEorRGE, 

6, Lyndhurst-road, Hampstead, NIV. 
Craik, George Lillie, 

29, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
Cranwell, W. B., 

42, Portsdown-road, W.; and 9, New Broad-street, E.C. 
Crellin, Philip, 

33, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
Crew, J. Lewis, 

118, Arch-street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
Crewdson, Ernest, 

5, Norfolk-street, Manchester. 

*Crompton-Roberts, Charles H. 

16, Belgrave-square, S.W. 
Cropper, James, 

Ellergreen, Kendal. 
Cullen, Thomas, F.C.A. 

21, Warwick-street, Regent-street, W. 
Cunningham, David, C.E., 

Works’ Office, Harbour-chambers, Dundee. 
Cunningham, Rev. William, M.A., 

2, St. Paul’s-road, Cambridge. 
Curtis, Charles, Edward, 

Deanyers, Alton, Hants. 
Curtis, Robert Leabon, F.S8.L, 

120, London Wall, E.C. 
Czarnikow, Cesar, 

Mitcham, Surrey. 


Dalyell, The Hon. Robert Anstruther, C.S.1., 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Daniell, Clarmont J., 
Agra, India, c/o H. S. King &§ Co., 65, Cornhill, £.C. 
B 
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Yeor of 


Election. 


1880 
18738 
1885 
1869 
1874 
1876 
1880 
1885 
1879 
1884 
1883 
1877 
1873 
1873 
1855 


1884 
1877 
1885 
1877 
1885 
1884 
1866 
1881 
1873 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Danvers, Frederick Charies, 
India Office, Westminster, S W. 
Danvers, Juland, 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Davidson, Madgwick Spicer, 
28, Prince’s-square, W. 
Davies, James Mair, 
Chambers, 69, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 
Davies, William Henry, 
51, Tregunter-road, S.W. 
Day, William Ansell, 
Lyndhurst House, Hendon, N.W. 
Debenham, Frank, 
26, Upper Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
De Broé, Emile Conrad De Bichin, 
14, Birdhurst Hill, East Hill, Wandsworth, S.W. 
*De Ferrieres, The Baron Du Bois, J.P., 
Bay’s-hill House, Cheltenham. 
De Jouy, J. Henry B., 
La Prefecture, Quimper, Finisterre, France. 
De Keyser, Alderman Polydore, 
Chatham House, Grove-road, Clapham Park, S.W. 
Deloitte, William Welch, 
4, Lothbury, H.C. 
Dent, Clinton Thomas, F.R.C.S. 
19, Savile-row, W. 
Dent, Edward, 
Fernacres, Fulmer, near Slough, Bucks. 


*Dersy, THe Rienut Hon. tHe Hart or, F.R.S., D.C.L. 


(Honorary Vice-President), 

St. James's-square,8.W.; Knowsley, Prescot, Lancashire 
Dethridge, J. Frank, 

The Hermitage, Ravenscourt-park, W. 
Dever, Henry, 

4, Lothbury, B.C. 
Devonshire, Thomas Harris, 

1, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, E.C. 
De Worms: Baron Henry, M.P., F.R.A.S., 

Carlton Club, S.W. 
Dibley, George, Jun., 

22, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Dickson, Donald William, 

39, Lombard-street, H.C. 


*Dilke, Sir Charles Wentworth, Bart., M.P., LL.M., 


76, Sloane-street, S.W. 
Dillon, Malcolm, 


Dixon, George, M.P., 
The Dales, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Year of 


Election. 


1881. 


1875 
1878 
1878 
1875 
1870 
1884 
1878 
1885 


1883 
1836 
1869 
1880 
1883 
1872 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1877 
1883 
1873 











LIST OF FELLOWS. 19 


Dobell, Richard R., 
Quebec, Canada. 
Doxsey, Rev. Isaac, 
186, The Grove, Camberwell, S.E. 
Doyle, Patrick, Cole E.Gis. M.R.AS., 
c/o Rev. Te Doyle, R. C. ‘Cathedral, Black Town, Madras. 
Duignan, William Henry, 
Walsall, Staffordshire. 
Dun, John, 
Parr’s Banking Company Limited, Warrington. 
Duncan, James, 
9, ’Mincing-lane, eC: 
Dunn, ‘Archibald Joseph, 
© Westgate-terrace, South Kensington, 8S.W. 


*Dunraven, The Right Hon. Earl of, K.P., 


Kenry House, Putney Vale, SW. 
Dyer, William John, 
17, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, S.E. 


Edgeworth, Francis Ysidro, M.A.., 
Savile Club, 107, Precadilly, W. 
Edmonds, Thomas Rowe, B.A.., 
72, Portsdown-road, Maida-vale, W. 
Edmonds, William, 
Annesley House, Southsea. 
Egerton of Tatton, The Right Honourable The Lord, 
7, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Eley, Gharles: 
201, Mansion House Chambers, Queen Victoria-st., B.C. 
Elliot, Sir George, Bart., 
Park-street, Park-lane, W. 
Elliott, Thomas Henry, 
Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House, W.C. 
Elliott, William, 
5, Westmor eland-street, Dublin. 
Elliott, AMA Henry, 
44, Mansion House-chambers, Queen Victoria-str eet, H.C. 
Ellis, Arthur, 
42, High- -street, Highgate, N. 
Ellis, Alderman Sir John Whittaker, Bart., M.P. 
21, Hertford-street, Mayfair, W. 
Emanuel, Lewis, 
22, St. Stephen’s-square, Bayswater, W. 
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Year of 
Election 


1882 
1879 
1834 
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Emmott, W. T., 
Blackfriars- street, Manchester. 
Essex, Benjamin Smily, 
446, Strand, W.C. 
Evans, Henry Jones, J.P., 
Brecon Old Bank, Cardiff. 
Eversley, The Right Hon. Viscount, D.C.L., LL.D., 
114, Haton-square, S.W.; and Winchfield, Hants. 


Faraday, Frederick J., 

17, Brazenose-street, Manchester. 
Farmer, James, 

6, Porchester-gate, Hyde Park, W. 
Farrell, John Douglas, 

Bank of England, West Branch, Burlington-gardens, W. 
Farren, George, J.P., A.M.Inst.C.E., 

Carnarvon, 
Farrer, Sir Thomas Henry, Bart., 

Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 
Fearnside, Henry, M.B., F.R.C.P., 

De Vere Mansions West, 34, De Vere-gardens, W. 
Fell, Arthur, M.A., 

46, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
Fellows, Frank Perks, 

8, The Green, Hampstead, N.W. 
Felton, George Frederick, 

6, Church-walks, Llandudno, North Wales. 
Ferguson, A.M., 

“* Ceylon Observer’’ Office, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Ferguson, Ronald Crawfurd Munro, 

23, Arlington-street, S.W.; and Raith, Kirkcaldy, N.B. 
Finch, George Henry, M.P., 

Burley-on-the-hill, Oakham. 
Findlay, George, 

London and N. Western Railway, Euston Station, N.W. 
Findlay, James Arbuckle, 

Bishops Stortford, Herts. 
Finlaison, Alexander John, F.I.A., 

19, ‘Old Jewry, EL.C. 

*Finnemore, Robert Isaac, F.R.G.S., &e. 

Durban, Natal, South Africa. 
Fitzgerald, William George, M.A., 

5, Adelaide-terrace, Kingstown, Co. Dublin. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond G.., 

12, Arlington-street, S.W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1878 
1875 
1841 
. 1884 
1885 
1877 
1868 
1878 
1879 
1882 
1883 
1844: 
1884: 
1878 
1879 


1879 
1881 
1852 
1873 
1860 


LIST OF FELLOWS. . ED 


- 


Foley, Patrick James, M.P., 

Pearl Ins. Co., Adelaide -place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Follett, Charles John, M.A., B.C.L., 

HM. Custom Hohe B. C. 
Fordham, Edward King, J.P., D.L. 

The Bury, Ashwell, Baldock, Herts. 
Fortescue, The Right Honourable Earl, 

Castle Hill, South Molton, Devon. 
Fosbery, William "Thomas Exham. 

The Castle-park, Warwick. 
Foster, J. Coilie, 

37, Gower-street, W.C. 


*Fowler, Alderman Sir Robert Nicholas, Bart., M.P., 


Elm Grove, Corsham, Wilts. 
Fowrrr, WILLIAM, 
38, Grosvenor-square, S.W. 
FoxweE.u, Proressorn Herpert Somerton, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Francis, George Edward, 
Staunton Coleford, Gloucestershire. 
Fraser, D. Manson, M.A., M.D 
clo of D. Fraser, Esq. ty Tnven ‘gordon, Ross, N.B. 
Fraser, George J., 
34, ecdenhall-street. EC. 


*Freeland, Humphrey William, J.P., 


Athenewn Club, S.W.; and Chichester. 
Frith, Walter Halsted, 

69, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Fuller, William Palmer, 

30, Gresham-street, E.C. 
Fung, Yee, 


Gairdner, Charles, 

Broom, Newton Mearns, Renfrewshire. 
Gale, James Thomas, 

10, Kersley-street, Battersea-park, S.W. 
Galsworthy, Edwin Henry, J.P., F.1.A., 

18, Park-crescent, Portland-place, W. 


*Galton, Capt. Douglas, R.E., C.B., LU.D.,F.B.S., 


12, Chester-street, Grosvenor. -place, SW. 
Galton, ees: F.R.S:, F.R.G:S., 
42, Rutland-gate, SW. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1881 
1881 
1879 
1872 
1883 
1880 
1881 
1885 
1872 
1874 
1871 
1882 
1867 
1877 
1878 
1860 
1884 
1877 
1884 
1877 
1881 
1885 
1868 
1855 
1885 
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GARNETT, FREDERICK BROOKSBANK, 
4, Argyll-road, Kensington, W. 
Garraway, The Hon. David G., 
Castries, St. Lucia, West Indies. 
*Gassiot, John Peter, J.P., 
The Culvers, Carshalton, Surrey, 
Gastrell, Major-General J. E., 
Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 
Gates, Jacob S., 
9, Fenchurch-avenue, EC. 
*Gates, John Benjamin, jun., A.C.A., 
47, Warwick-street, Regent- -str cet, W. 
*Gatty, William Henry, 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Gibb, George S., 
North-Eastern Railway Company, York. 
Gibb, Thomas Eccleston, M.P., 
16, Lady Margaret-road, V.W. 
Gibbs, Alban George Henry, 
82, Portland-place, W. 
Gibbs, George Sleight, 
Derry Lodge, Diane. 
Gibbs, Richard, 
The Hollies, Weybridge. 
*GIFFEN, Roser, LL.D. (Honorary Vice-President), 
44, Pembroke-road, Kensington, W. 
Gilbert, William H. Sainsbury, 
9, Old Jewry, E.C. 
*Glanville, Silvanus Goring, 
238, Lewisham High-road, 8.F. 
Guover, Jonn (Vice-President), 
88, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 
Glover, Thomas Rigbye, 


Goddard, Frederick Robertson, 
19, Victoria-square, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
Gonner, Edward C., B.A., 
57, Finchley New-road, N.W. 
Good, Alfred, 
57, Moorgate-st., H.C.; Downe Lodge, Beckenham, Kent. 
Goodrich, S. G., 
P.O. Box 1147, New York City, New York, U.S.A. 
Goodsall, David Henry, F.R.C.S., 
17, Devonshire-place, W. 
Géschen, The Right Hon. George Joachim, M.P., 
69, Portland-place, W. 
*Gosset, John Jackson, 
Thames Ditton, Surrey. 
Goulding, William Purdham, F.S.I., 
41, Moorgate-street, L.C.; and 18, Mercers-road, N. 


Year of 


Election. 


18538 
1876 
1885 
1875 
1847 
1877 
1881 
1883 
1868 
1884 
1882 


1883 


1883 
1875 
1878 
1885 
1880 


1884 
1884 
1883 
1873 
1884: 
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Gover, Wiiliam Sutton, F.I.A., 

4, Queen-street-place, Southwark Bridge, E.0. 
Grahame, James, C.A,, 

12, Sé. Vincent-place, Glasgow. 
Grant, Thomas R., 

54, Harrington-gardens, Kensington, S.W. 
Granville, Joseph Mortimer, M.D., F'.G.S., é&e., 

18, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
Gray, Thomas, 

34, Henchurch-street, H.C. 
Greene, William Thomas, M.A.. M.D.. 

Moira House, Peckham Rye, S.E. 
Greening, William H., 

Oakfield Cottage, Balsall Heath, Birmingham 
Griffin, Josiah, | 

Vanburgh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Griffith, Edward Clifton, 

1, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
Griffith, T. Risely, 

Colonial Secretary, Sierra Leone. 
Griffiths, Ebenezer, 

166, St. John’s-road, Hornsey Lise. 
Grimshaw, Thomas Wrigley, M.D., M.A., &e. 

({Registrar-General of Ireland), 

Priorsland, Oarrickmines, Co. Dublin. 
Gunther, Charles, 

9, Henchurch-avenue, E.C. 
Gunn, Arthur, 

31, Gloucester-road, Gloucester-gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Guthrie, Charles, 

London Chartered Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Guthrie, Edwin, 

Victoria Park, Manchester. 


*Gwynne, James Eglinton A., J.P., F.S.A., 


97, Harley-st., W.; Folkington Manor, Polegate, Sussex. 


Haas, Hendrik Christiaan, 

60, Mark-lane, E.C. 
Hadley, Joseph, 

5, Argyll-place, Regent-street, W. 
Hadrill, Henry John, 

60, Mark-lane, E.C. 


*Hageard, Frederick T., 


The Grove, East Burnham, near Slough. 
Hague, John, 
King-street, Toronto, Canada. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1869 
1883 
1878 
1873 








STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Hall, James Macalester, 
Killean House, Tayinloan, Argyleshire. 
Hall, Sir John, K.C. M.G. , clo Agent- General for New Zealand. 
rg UPS Chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Hallett, TGP. MAS 
Claverton ‘Lodge, Bath. 
Hamilton, The Right Hon. Lord George Francis, M.P., 
17, Montague -stréet, RINE W. 
Hamilton, James Thomas, 
23, ‘High-street, Southampton. 
Hamilton, John, 
Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mail, 8.W. 
Hamilton, John James, 
The Grange, Chislehurst. 
Hamitton, Rowanp, 
Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. 


*Hammersley, Hugh Greenwood, 


Sun House, 6, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
Hampden, The Right Hon. Viscount, G.C.B., 


Hanbury, Robert William, M.P., 
Liam Hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 


Hancoelk Charles, M.A., Oxon., 


2, Cloisters, Temple, E. C.; ; and Reform Club, S.W. 
Hancock, Wilham, 
35, Cornhill, £.C. 
Hankey, Ernest Alers, 
Elmhurst, Bickley-park, Kent. 
Hankey, Thomson, 
59, Portland-place, W. 
Hansard, Luke, 
68, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Hansell, Robert B., 
Moor Oaks-road, Broomhill, Sheffield. 
Harbhamji, Prince, of Morbi, 
Rajcoomar College, Rajkow, Kattraward, Bombay, Hoey 


*Harcourt, Right Hon. Sir William Vernon, Q,. C., M.P., Fia.s., 


fe Grafton- street, Bond-street, W. 
Harding, Colonel Charles, F.R.G.S 
10, Sé. Swithin’ s-lane, EC, 
Harding G. P., 
La Chaumiere, Trouville, France; and 5, Austin Friars, E.C. 
Hardy, George Francis, HAY 
32, Mildmey Chambers, Broad-street, EC. 
dae William Henry, F. C. A‘ 
, Great Winchester-streed, EC. 
Harris, "David; 
Caroline Park, Granton, Edinburgh. 
Harris, Frederick, 
1, Car oline-terrace, St. Ann’ s-road, Stamford-hill, N 


Year of 


Election. 


1882 
1884 
1884 
1870 
188]. 
1884. 
1880 
1876 
1879 
1880 
1885 


1884 


1877 
1870 
1883 
1860 
1865 
1855 
1877 
(1884 
1881 
1834 


1869 
1878 
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Harris, William James, 

75, Linden-gardens, Bayswater, W. 
Hart, James, 

19, F Wchuechietrees E.G, 
Hartel, Adolph, 

22, Arundel-square, Barnsbury-park, N. 
Hartley, Fountain John, 

Gloucester House, 97, Cazenove-road, Upper eed N. 
Harvey, Alfred Spalding, B. ASS 

67, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Harvey, ‘Thomas Morgan, 

1, Gresham Buildings, Basinghall-street, L.C. 
Hastings, George Woodyatt, M.P., 

- Barnard s-green House, near Malvern. 

Hawkins, Alfred Templeton, F.R.G.S., 

22, Budge-row, Cannon-street, H.C. 
Hawksley, Thomas, C.E., F.R.S., &e., 

30, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Hazell, Walter, 

Ellerstie, ‘Bromley, Kent. 
Hay, John, 

26, Chapel-street, Liverpool. 
Hedley, Robert Wilkin, 

31a, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
Hedley, Thomas Fenwick, 

12, Park-place West, Sunderland. 

Hefford, "George ice 

Rugby. 
Heilgers, Robert Phillip, 

22, Great St. Helens, E.C. 


- Helder, Stewart, HA: 


Hendriks, Augustus, F.I.A., 
7, Cornhill, E.C. 
*HENDRIKS, FREDERICK (Vice-President), 
1, King William-street, E.C. 
*Herbage, William, 
London & South Western Bank, 7, Fenech urch-street, E.O. 
Herbert, W. E., 
69, Buchanan-street, Glasgow. 
Hewat, Archibald, F.ILA., F.F.A 
22, George-street, Edinburgh. 
*Hnywoop, Jamus, M. el E.RB.S.; F.G.S., 
(Honorary Vice- ‘President and ‘Prustee), 
26, Palace-gardens, Kensington, W. ; AthengumClub,S. W. 
Hickson, Joseph, J.P., 
Montreal, Canes. 
Hill, Frederick Morley, 
22, Richmond-road, Barnsbury, NV. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1884 
1879 
1870 
1884 
1874 
1879 
1878 
1883 
1883 
1885 
1876 
1853 
1864 
1878 
1883 
1872 
1874 
1873 
1883 
1885 
1857 
1877 
1879 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Hoare, Alfred, 
37, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Hoare, H. N. Hamilton, 
37, Fleet-street, E.C. 
*Hoare, Henry, 


Hollond, John Robert, 
1, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, W. 
Hooper, Rev. George Downes, 
“ Ellerslie,’ Sunny Gardens, Hendon, N.W. 
Hooper, George Norgate, 
Elmleigh, Hayne-road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Hooper, Wynnard, 
2, Pembroke-gardens, Kensington, W. 
Howell, Francis Buller, 
6, Upper Wimpole-street, W. 
Howell, George, M.P., 
Hampden House, Ellingham-road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 
Howell, Jenkin, 
Aberdare, South Wales. 
Hoyle, William, 
Claremont, Tottington, near Bury, Lancaster. 
*Hubbard, The Right Hon. John Gellibrand, M.P. 
Bank of England, E.C. 
Hudson, Thomas, 
4, St. Ann’s-road, Briaton, S.W. 
Hughes, John, 
3, West-street, Finsbury-circus, B.C. 
Hull, Edmund Charles Pendleton, 
1, Fenchurch-avenue, E.C. 
Humphreys, George, M.A., F.L.A., 
79, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Humpureyrs, Nori ALGERNON, 
General Register Office, Somerset House, W.C. 
Hunt, Sir Henry Arthur, C.B., 
48, Parliament-street, S.W. 
Hunt, Richard, A., A.I.A., 
Moor-street, Birminaham. 
Hunter, William Alfred, LL.D., M.P., 
Fountain-court, Temple, H.C. 
Hurst, George, 
King’s Brook House, St. Mary’s, Bedford. 
Huskinson, Thomas, 
Epperstone Manor, Nottingham. 
Hyde, Major-General Henry, R.E., 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1866 
1869 
1874 
1869 
1839 
1864: 


1885 
1880 
1884 
1879 
1872 
1878 
1883 
1881 
1881 
1871 
1880 
1872 
1881 
1883 
1878 
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Ince, Henry Bret, Q.C., M.P., 

20, Old-square, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C, 
Ingall, Samuel, F.R.G.S., 

Kent-end, Forest-hill, Kent, S.E. 


*Ingall, William Thomas Fitzherbert Mackenzie, 


6, Drapers’-gardens, E.C. 


*Inglis, Cornelius, M.D., 


Atheneum Club, S.W. 
Irving, John, 
94, Haton-place, S.W. 


*Ivey, George Pearse, 


Homleigh, Micheldever-road, Lee, S.E. 


Jackson, Henry, 
158, The Common, Peckham Rye, S.E. 


*Jackson, William Lavies, M.P., 


Chapelallerton, Leeds. 
Jacoby, James Alfred, M.P., 

Normanton Hall, Normanton-on-the- Wolds, Notts. 
Jamieson, George Auldjo, 

37, Drumsheugh-gardens, Edinburgh. 
Janson, FREDERICK Hatsry, F.LS., 

41, Finsbury-circus, £.C., and Oak Bank, Chislehurst. 
JEANS, JAMES STEPHEN, 

Victoria Mansions, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Jenkins, Benjamin, 

3, Henchurch-avenue, E.C. 


*Jersey, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 


3, Great Stanhope-street, W. 
Johnson, Edwin Eltham, 
110, Cannon-street, H.C. 
Johnson, Edmund, 
1, Castle-street, Holborn, E.C. 
Johnson, Walter, 
Rounton Grange, Northallerton 
Johnston, Francis John, 
Lamas, Chislehurst. 
Johnston, Rev. James, 
Gleneve, Highland-road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
Johnston, Thomas, 
Broomsleigh Park, Seal, Sevenoaks. 
Johnstone, Edward, 
14, Abbeville-road, Cavendish-road, Clapham, S.W. 
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* Year of 


Election. 


884: 
1878 
1874 
1882 
1880 
1877 
1883 
1884: 
1858 


1873 
1877 
1885 


1874, 


1884 
1867 
1883 
1884 
1884: 
1878 
1878 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


*Jones, Edwin, J. P., 
141, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Jones, Henry R. Bence, 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, 8.W. 
Jones, Herbert, 
15, Montpelier- -row, Blackheath, S.E. 
Jones, i ohn, 
12, King Edward-road, Hackney, E. 
Jones, Robert Hesketh, 
St. Augustine’s, Hayne- -road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Jones, Theodore Brooke, yt 
Georgeville, Harrogate, Yor ks. 
Joseph, Samuel Solomon, 
29, Hyde Park- -gardens, W. 
Josolyne, John Augustus, F.I.C.A., F.S.A., ae 3 
28, King-street, Cheapside, E. 0. 
J ourdan, Francis, 
Avenue House, Hampstead, N.W. 


Kay, Duncan James, 

60, Queen’s-gate, SV. 
Kealy, James William, 

26, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
Keen, William Brock, 

15, King-street, Cheapside, H.C. 
Kelly, Charles, M.D., F.R.C.P., 

Worthing, Sussex. 
Kelly, Edward Festus, 

51, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- Fields, W.C. 
Kelly, Edward Robert, A. M., 

51, Great Queen- ‘str ect, ‘Lincoln’s-inn fields, W.C. 
Keltie, i] ohn Scott, 

30, Bedford-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Kemp, John, 

46, Cannon-street, E.C. 

* Kennedy, Charles Malcolm, C.B., 

Foreign Office, S.W. 
Kennedy, J. Murray, 

New University Club, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
Kennedy, Thomas, 

11, Old Jewry-chambers, E.C. 


1883 |*Keynes, John Neville, M.A., B.Sc. 


6, Harvey-road, Cambridge. 


Year of 


Election. 


1884. 
1852 


* 1883” 


1878 
1884 
1879 
1872 
1878 
1869 


1884 
1874 
1881 
1883 
1885 
1877 
1885 
1874 
1878 
1873 
1883 
1873 
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x 


Kimber, Henry, M.P., 
7 9, Ton beara E.C. 

Kimberley, The Right Honourable the Karl of, M. A ees 
35, Lowndes-square, S.W. 


*King, Boleou, B.A., 


10, Upper Berkeley-street, W. 
King- -Harman, Colonel the Right Hon. Edward Robert, M.P.., 
Rockingham, Boyle, Ireland. 
Kirby, Horace Woodburn, F.C.A., 
19, Birchin-lane, E.C. 
Kirkwood, Anderson, LL.D., 
Melwille- terrace, Stirling, NB. 
Knight, John Peake, 
London, Brighton, J 8. Coast Rail., London Brags EC. 


*Kusaka, Vdslvo. 


First National Bank, Tokio, Japan. 
Kyshe, John Benjamin, 
76, Princes-square, Bayswater, W. 


Laishley, Richard, jun., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L., &e., 
Auckland, New Zealand. 
Lang, George Murray, R.N., 
18, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, 8.W. 
Langton, Henry Currer, 
Docklands, Ingatestone, Essex. 
Last, William Harrison, 
Inland Revenue, Somerset House, W.C. 
Latham, Baldwin, M.Inst..C.E., 
7, Westminster-chambers, S.W. 
Laurance, Henry, ~ 
39, Old Bond-street, W. 
Law, James 
46, Dame-street, Dublin. 
Lawes, Sir John Bennett, Bart., LUL.D., E.RB.S. , F.C.S., 
Rothamsted-park, St. Albans. 
Lawrence, Alexander Macclesfield, 
99) South Hill Park, Hampstead, NW. 
Lawrie, James, F.R.G.S., 
Kelvin House, Quadrant-road, Highbury, N. 
Lawson, Charles Henry, 
Green’s End, Woolwich. 
Lawson, Ropert, LL.D.,(Inspector-General of Army Hos- 
pitals), 20, Lansdowne-road, Notting-hill, W. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1873 
1883 
1883 
1880 
1884 
1879 
1883 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1885 
1851 
1862 
1877 
1884 
1845 
1878 
1879 
1882 
1876 
1834 
1880 
1879 
1865 
1882 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Lea, Thomas, 
14, Hivaston-place, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
*Leadam, Isaac Saunders, M.A.., 
117, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
Lee, Henry, 
Reform Club, S.W. 
Lee, Lionel Frederic, (Ceylon Civil Service), 
clo H. Austin Lee, Foreign Office, Downing-street, S.W. 
Lee, William, 
Hairlands, Worplesdon, Guildford, Surrey. 
*Leete, Joseph, 
36, St. Mary-at-hill, E.C., § Hversden, S. Norwood Park. 
Lefeaux, Alfred J., 
12, Clarendon Villas, Charlton, Kent. 
LEFEVRE, Toe Rigur Hon. Grorae SHaw, M.A., J.P., 
(Honorary Vice-President), 18, Bryanston-square, W. 
*Leggatt, Daniel, LL.D., 
5, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn, W.C. 
Leighton, Stanley, M.P., 
Sweeney Hall, Oswestry, Salop. 
Lever, Ellis, 
Culcheth Hall, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
Levi, Proressor Lronz, LL.D., F.S.A. (Vice-President), 
5, Crown Office-row, Temple, and 31, Highbury-grove, N. 
Lewis, Robert, 
1, Bartholomew-lane, E.C. 
Ligertwood, Thomas, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, S.W. 
*Lines, William Edward, 
14, Hugh-street, Eecleston-square, S.W. 
*Tister, William, 


Lloyd, Thomas, 
13, Angel-court, Throqmorton-street, E.C. 
Lloyd, Wilson, M.P., F.R.G.S., 
Myvod House, Wood-green, Wednesbury. 
*LonestaFr, GrorvE Biunpetr, M.A., M.B., 
Southfield Grange, West Hill-road, Wandsworth, S.W. 
*Lornie, John Guthrie, J.P., 
feosemount, Kirkcaldy ; (of Birnam and Piteastle) N.B. 
Lovelace, The Right Honourable the Earl of, F.R.S., 
Hast Horsley Park, Ripley, Surrey. 
Lovely, William, R.N., 
41, Bernard-street, Russell-square, W. 
Lowndes, William Layton, J.P., D.L., 
27, Marine-parade, Dover. 
Luszoox, Sir Jonny, Barr., M.P., F.R.S., (Zrustee), 
High Elms, Farnborough, Kent. 
Lubbock, Nevile, 
Leesons, Chislehurst, Kent. 


Year of 


Election. 


1878 
1885 
1878 


1885 
1875 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1883 
1884. 
1879 
1867 
1873 
1881 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1882 
1878 
1881 
1876 
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Lucas, Thomas, J.P., 

37, Great George- street, UPI SW. 
Luckie, David Mitchell, 

Wellington, New Zealand, 
Lusk, Sir Andrew, Bart., J.P., 

15, Sussex-square, Hyde Park, W. 


Mabbs, The Rev. Goodeve, 
73, Godolphin-road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 
Mabson, Richard Rous, 
Ilford, Kssen. 


*Macandrew, William, J.P., 


Westwood, near Colohester, 
McArthur, Alexander, M.P., 

Raleigh Hall, Brixton, S.W. 
McArthur, Alderman Sir William, K.C.M.G., 

79, Holland-park, W. 
McCabe, Hugh B., 

45, Hriday-street, E.C. 
McCabe, William, LL.B, F.I.A., 

Drawer 2951, Toronto, Canada. 
MacCarthy, Rev. Egerton Francis Mead, M.A., 

93, Hagley-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
M‘Clean, Frank, 

23, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
McDermott, Edward, 

Hill Side, Grove-park, Camberwell, S.E. 
Macdonald, Charles McCay, 

17, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
Macdonell, John, 

4, Elm-court, Temple, E.C. 


*McEwen, Laurence T., 


clo R. A. McLean, 1, Queen Victoria-street, £.C. 
McGarel-Hogg, Colonel Sir J ames, Bart., M.P., 
17, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
McGuire, Patrick, 
57, Amherst-street, Calcutta. 
McKewan, William, 
21, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Mackey, Rev. Canon Donald John, M. A., Cantab, 
The Chantry, Balhousie, Perth, NB. 


*McLean, Robert Allan, F.R.GS., 


1, Queen Victoria-street. £.C. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1863 
1875 
1883 
1882 
1884 
1883 
1884. 
1877 
1875 
1880 
1873 
1874, 
1877 
1872 
1876 
1879 
1884 
1875 
1883 
1870 
1874 
1882 
1883 
1853 
1880 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


*Maclure, John William, J.P., &c., 
Carlton Club; The Home, Whalley Range, Manchester. 
Macpherson, Hugh Martin, F.R.C.S., (dnspector- General), 
14, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Macqueen, Robert Davidson Barkly, 
20, Addison-gardens North, W. 
McRosty, Alexander, 
13, King’s Arms-yard, H.C.; West Bank, Esher. 
Man, Edward Garnet, 
| Lamb Building, Temple, E.C. 
*Mandlik, The Hon. Rao Saheb Vishvanath Narayan, C.S.I., 
The Hermitage, Bombay. 
*Manson, Frederick William, 
Wellfield, Muswell Hill, N. 
*Maple, John Blundell, 
8, Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Marsh, Alfred, 
85, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
* Marshall, Professor Alfred, 
17, Chesterton-road, Cambridge. 
Martin, Henry, 
National Bank of India, 39a, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
*Martin, JoHN Bropuren, M.A., F.Z.S8., (Foreign Secretary), 
17, Hyde-park-gate, S.W. 
Martin, Josiah, F.LA., 
32, New Bridge- street, E.C. 
*Mariin, Rrowarp Bippuuen, M.A., (Treasurer), 
_ 68, Lombard-street, E.C., and Chislehurst. 
*Martin, Thomas Jaques, 
84, Collins-street West, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Martin, Waldyve A. Hamilton, 
The Upper Hall, Ledbury, Herefordshire. 
Mason, William Arthur, 
31a, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
* Mathers, John Shackleton, 
Hanover House, Leeds, Yorkshire. 
Mathieson, Frederic Coxhead, 
Beechworth, Hampstead, N.W. 
Maxse, Vice-Admiral Frederick A., 
Brook's Club, St. Jumes’s-street, S.W. 
May, Frank, 
Bank of England, Threadneedle-street, E.O. 
Medhurst, John Thomas, 
126, Narrow-street, Limehouse, E. 
*Medley, George Webb, 
21, Park-street, Park-lane, W. 
*Meikle, James, F.1.A., 
6, St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh. 
Menzies, R. Stewart, M.P., 
Hallyburton, Coupar-Angus, N.B. 


Year of 


Election. 


1884 
1881 
1875 
1873 
1877 
1879 
1878 
1882 
1884 
1874 
1878 
1883 
1884: 
1879 
1874 
1877 
1885 
1878 
1830 
1883 
1883 
1872 
1881 
1873 
1874 
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Merton, Zachary, 
14a, Manchester-square, W. 
Meyer, Robert Alexander, 
40a, Queen's Mansions, Victoria-st., Westminster, S.W. 
Mildmay, Henry Bingham, J P., 
8, Bishopsgate-street ‘Within, B.C. 
Millar, William Henry, 
Cleveland Lodge, New Park-road, Brixton-hill, S.W 
Miller, Robert Ferguson, 
Ramsden-square, Barrow-in-Furness. 
Miller, William, 
67, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
Mills, Sir Charles Henry, Bart., 
Camelford House, Park- lane, W. 
Milnes, Alfred, M.A., 
30, ‘Almer ie-road, Wandsworth, S.W. 
Milnes, clon S., 
155, Fenchurch-street, F.C. 
*Mocatta, Frederick D., F.R.G.S., 
9, Connaught-place, W. 
Moffat, Robert J., 
Meadowcroft, Cambridge. 
Moftatt, George, 
29, Hastbourne-terrace, W. 
Mongredien, Augustus, 
15, Park-road-villas, Forest-hill, SH. 
Moore, Alfred, C.E., 
Queen’s Chambers, 2, Ridgfield, Manchester. 
Moore, Charles Rendall, 
46, Brockley-road, Lewisham-road, S.E. 
Moore, Edward, 
3, Crosby-square, E.C. 
Moore, Harold E., 
5, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
*Moore, John Byers Gunning, 
Loymount, Cookstown, “Ireland. 
More, Robert Jasper, M.P., 
‘Linley Hall, Bishopscastle, Salop. 
Morgan, Henry James, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Morgan, James Henry, 
126, Narrow-street, Limehouse, E. 
Morgan, Octavius Vaughan, bag J.P. 
13, Boltons, South EOI S.W. 
Morison, Arthur Duff, 
23, Regency- street, Westminster, S. W. 
*Morley, Samuel, 
18, Wood-street, E.C.; 34, Grosvenor-street, W. 


* Morris, James, M.D., F.R. G. S., 


13, Somers-place, Hyde-park-square, W. 


> 
nS 


Year of 
Election. 


1884 
1877 
1873 
1885 
1847 
1857 
1878 
1885 
1883 
1880 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1883 


1865 
1878 
1879 
1854 
1869 
1885 
1379 
1877 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Morris, W. Targett, 
Langford House, Buckhurst-hill, Essex. 
Mort, William, 
1, Stanley-crescent, Notting-hill, W. 
Morton, James, 
1, Palmerston-buildings, Greenock, N.B. 
*Mosley Tonman, 
Bangors, Iver, Uxbridge. 
*Movat, Frepertic Joun, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
12, Durham-vullas, Kensington, W. 
*Mount- -Temple, The Right Hon. Lord, 
15, Great Stanhope-street, W. 
Muir, Hugh Brown, 
26, Old Broad-street, H.C. 
Muir, Robert, 
162, Buchanan-street, Glasgow. 
Muirhead, Henry James, 
Oakwood, Farquhar-road, Upper Norwood, 8. E. 
Mulhall, Michael George, 
19, Albion-street, Hyde Park, W. 
*Mundella, The Right Hon. Anthony John, M.P., F.R.S., 
16, Elwaston-place, Queens-gate, NS. W. 
Murray, Adam, 
104, King-street, Manchester. 
Murray, James Charles, 
Calcutta. 
Murray, Kenric Bright, 
84, King William-street, E.C. 


Nasmith, David, 
A, Garden- court, Toate EC. 
*N athan, Henry, 
“BY inaoul House, New Broad-street, H.C. 
Neil, William M., 


Neild, Alfred, 
Mayfield Print Works, Manchester. 
Netson, Francts Gustavus Pautus, F.1.A., 
93, Adelaide-road, South Hampstead, N.W. 
Nelson, E. Montague, 
Hanger Hill House, Haling, W. 
Nepean, Evan Colville, 


Nevill, Charles Henry, 
11, Queen Victoriu-street, E.C. 


Year of 


Election. 


1862 
1881 
1879 
1883 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1858 
1877 
1871 
1870 
1883 
1884 
1877 
1878 
1878 


1880 
1884 
1880 
1862 
L885 
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Newbatt, Benjamin, F.I.A., F.R.G.S., 

13, S¢. James’ s-square, S.W. 
Newcome, I*rederick N., 

Haverstock Lodge, Watford, Herts. 
Newdegate, Charles Newdigate, D.C.L., 

27, Lowndes-street, Belgrave-square, S.W. 
Newmarch, Mrs. Elizabeth, 

Brook House, Addlestone, Surrey.. 
Newport, Henry R., 


Newton, John, 

Ash Lea, Croydon-road, Penge, 8. 
Nicholson, Professor J. S. 

Oniversity of Edinburgh. 
Nightingale, Miss Florence, 

10, South-street, Park-lane, W. 
Nix, Samuel Dyer, F.C.A., 

3, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


*Noble, Benjamin, 


North-Hastern Bank, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Noble, John, 

62, Lady Somerset-road, Highgate-road, N.W. 
Norfolk, J. Ernest Walter, : 

95, Faurringdon-street, L.C. 
Norman, Charles Loyd, 

Oakley, Bromley, Kent. 
Norman, General, Sir Henry Wylie, K.C.B., 

King’s House, Jamaica. ? 
Northbrook, The Right Hon. the Earl of, G.C.S.I., D.C.L., 

4, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, W. 
Notthafft, Theodor, 

clo Discount Bank, St. Petersburg. 


Oakeshott, George Alfred, 

Seeretary’s Office, General Post Office, E.C. 
Odgers, William Blake, LL.D., 

4, Elm-court, Temple, E.C. 


*Oelsner, Isidor, 


Highfield, Westwood-park, Forest-hill, SE. 
Ogbourne, Charles Henry, 

Fairlawn, Bath-road, Reading. 
Ogle, William, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., &c., 


General Register Office, Somerset House, W. Py 
C 
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Election. 


1884 
1885 
1884 
1878 
1876 
1877 
1874 


1866 
1883 
1879 
1884 
1878 
1880 
1881 
1878 
L879 
1883 
L869 
1877 
1878 
1879 
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Ogston, George Henry, 
28, Charles-street, St. James’s, S.W. 
Oldham, John, 
River Plate Telegraph Company, Montevideo. 
Oldroyd, Mark, 
Hyrstlands, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
Oppenheim, Henry, 
16, Bruton-street, Bond-street, W. 
Orange, William, M.D., 
Broadmoor, Wokingham, Berks. 
Ormond, Richard, 
24, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Overall, William Henry, F.S.A., 
Inbrarian, Guildhall, B.C. (Representing the Library 
Committee of the Corporation of the City of London.) 


*Palerave, Robert Harry Inglis, J.P., F.RS., 


Belton, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
Palmer, Charles, 


Palmer, George, 

58, Grosvenor-street, W.; and The Acacias, Reading. 
Palmer, J. T., 

8, Wine Office-court, Fleet-sireet, E.C. 
Park, David Francis, C.A., F.F.A., A.1LA., 

17, Change-alley, Cornhill, H.C. 
Parkin, William, 

The Mount, Sheffield. 
Parr, Samuel, 

7, Finsbury-square, E.C. 
Parry, Thomas, 
Grafton-place, Ashton-under- Lyne. 
Partridge, Henry Francis, L.D.S., &c., 

Sussex House, Sussex-place, South Kensington, S.W. 
Paterson, John, 

35, Walbrook, F.C. 
Patterson, Robert Hogarth, 

22, Wingate-road, Hammersmith, W. 
Paul, Henry Moncreiff, 

12, Lansdowne-crescent, Notting Hill, W. 
Paulin, David, 

44, Moray-place, Kdinburgh. 
Payn, Howard, 

30, Hyde-park-place, W. 


ei 


Year of 
Election 


1884: 
1884 
1876 
1857 
1880 
1884: 
1876 
1878 
1880 
1871 
1874 
1881 
1883 
1874: 
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Payne, Frederick, 
Newfarm, South-hill -park, Bromley, Kent. 
*Peace, Walter, 
21, Finsbury. circus, H.C. 
Pearson, Edwin James, 
Atheneum Club, 8 W. 
*Pearson, Professor C. H., 
clo Sir John Pearson, Q.C., 75, Onslow-square, S.W. 
*Pease, Sir Joseph W hitwell, Bart., Ae 
‘2A, Kensington-palace- gardens, W. 
Peek, Francis, 
4), Fenchurch-street, E.UC. 
*Peek, Sir Henry William, Bart., 
Wimbledon House, S.W. 
Pellereau, Hon. Etienne, 
Procureur and Advocate- General, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Pender, John, 
18 , Arlington-street, S.W., and 66, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Pennington, Frederick, 
17, Hyde Park-terrace, W. 
Pepys, The Hon. George, 
United University Club, Suffolk-street, S.W. 
Perring, R. B., 
Queen's Ohanibers, John Dalton-street, Manchester. 


Petheram, Frederick William, F.C.A., 


2, Lombard-court, B.C. 
Phené, John Samuel, LL.D., F\S.A., 
5, Cariton-terrace, Oakley-street, S.W. 
Philips, Herbert, 
35, Church-street, Manchester. 
Phillipps, Henry Matthews, 
41, Seething-lane, H.C. 
Phillips, Henry James, 
4, Ludgate-hill, B.C. 
Phillips, John Orwell, 
Horseferry-road, Westminster, S.W. 
Phillips, John Walter, M.B., L.R. GS. Kdin., 
30, Stanley-street, West Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
Phipps, Pickering, 
6, Collingtree Grange, Northampton. 
*Pickering, John, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., 
86, Thicket-road, Anerley, S.#. 
Pierrard, Paul, 
12, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
*Pim, Joseph Todbunter, 
Greenbank, Monkstown, County Dublin. 
*Pinckard, George Henry, J.P., F.1.A., 
12, Grove-road, St. John’s-wood, N.W, 
Pitman, Walter Hayward, 
30, Newgate-street, L.C. 
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Election. 
1879 


1581 
1883 
1861 
1869 
1884 
1883 
1885 
1879 
1871 
1884 
1883 
1877 
1877 
1867 
1879 
1877 
1884, 
1871 
1837 
1885 
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Pixley, Francis William, 
23, Linden-gardens, W. 
Planck, Charles, M.R.C.S. (Deputy Surgeon- General), 
Allahabad, India. 
Platt, James, 
Rookwood, Hampstead, N.W. 
Plowden, Wm. Chicele (Census Commissioner for India), 
101, Haton-square, S.W.; Wyke Hall, Gillingham, Dorset. 
Pocuty, Henry Davis, J.P., 
Bodnant Hall, Eglwysbach, R.S.O. Denbighshire. 
Polson, John, 
Paisley, N.B. 
Pope, William Agnew, 
Merrington House, Bolton Gardens, South Kensington, W. 
Popplewell, William Willott, 
Vietoria Chambers, Southampton- buildings, W.C. 
*Powell, Francis Sharp, M.P. (Horton Old ALN Bradford ), 
1, Cambridge-square, Hyde Park, W. 
Power, Edward, 
16, Southwell-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Power, J ohn Danvers, 
9, New-inn, Strand, W.C. 
Poynting, Professor J. H., M.A., 
Brentwood, Hagley- road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
*Prance, Reginald Heber, 
Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 
Praschkauer, Maximilian, 
10, Priory-grove, Boltons, S.W. 
*Pratt, Robert Lindsay, 
80, Bondgate, Darlington 
Price, James, '.R.G.S., 


Pricz-WiLtrams, Ricwarp, C.E., 
38, Parliament-street, S.W. 
*Proctor, William, 
89, Corporation-street, Manchester. 
Puleston, John Henry, M.P., 
2, Bank- -buildings, Princes-street, J Oe 
*Purdy, Frederick, 
35, Victoria-road, Kensington, W. 
Purvis, Gilbert, 
77, Queen’s-road, Brownswood Park, N. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1879 | Quail, Jesse, 

14, Palmerston-street, Stockton-on-Tees. 
1874 | Quain, Richard, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., 

67, Harley-street, W. 
1883 | Quoadt, Ferdinand, 


Corn Exchange Chambers, Seething-lane, E.C. 


1883 | Rabbidge, Richard, F.C.A., 
32, Poultry, B.C. 
1872 |*Rabino, Joseph, (c/o Crédit Lyonnais), 
Alexandria, Egypt. 
1858 |*Radstock, The Right Honourable Lord, 
Hast Sheen, Mortlake, S.W. 
1885 | Rae, John, 
56, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
1877 | Raikes, Major George Alfred, F.S.A., F.R. His. Soe., 
63, Belsize-park, Hampstead, N.W. 
1864 |*Raleigh, Samuel, 
9, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
1860 | Ramsay, Alexander Gillespie, F.I.A., 
Canada Life Assurance Oo., Hamilton, Canada West. 
1885 | Randell, James S.., 
Corsham, Wilts. 
1879 | Ranken, William Bayne, 


1880 | Rankin, James, 
35, Hnnismore-gardens, Prince’s Gate, S.W. 
1881 | Raper, Robert George, 
Chichester. 
1884 | Raphael, Alfred, 
87, Alexandra-road, N.W. 
1859 | Rathbone, P. H., 
| Greenbank Cottage, Liverpool. 
1878 | Rathbone, William, M.P., 
18, Prince’s-gardens, Prince’s-gate, S.W. 
1884 |*Ravenscroft, Francis, 
Birkbeck Bank, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
1874 |*Ravenstern, Ernest Groras, F.R.GS., 
| 29, Lambert-road, Brixton Rise, S.W. 
1877 |*Rawlins, Thomas, 
45, King William-street, F.C. 
1835 | Rawson, Str Rawson W., K.C.M.G., C.B. (President), 
68, Cornwall-gardens, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
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Year of 
Election. 


Readdy, George, 
13, Harrington-street, Liverpool. 

1875 | Record, John, 
23, Kenninghall-road, Clapton, LE. 

1879 | Rhodes, John George, 
Oakdene, Beckenham, Kent. 

1884 | Richards, BE. W., C.E. 
Middlesboro-on-Tees. 

1884 | Richardson, T. H.., 
Brynteg, Middlesbrough. 

1873 | Ripon, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., F.R.S, &e.. 
1, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 

1882 | Roberts, Edward, F.R.A.8., ( Nautical Almanae Office), 
3, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 

1885 | Robertson, Thomas Stewart, 
Collins-street West, Melbourne, Victoria. 

1868 | Robinson, Sir William Rose, K.C.S.1., 


1885 | Rodger, Adam Kier, 
81, Renfield-street, Glasgow. 
1880 |*Ronald, Byron L., . 
14, Upper Phillimore-gardens, W. 
1885 | Roper, Alderman William, 
Southfield, Lancaster. 
1883 | Roscoe, Henry William Kent, 
2, Sheffield-terrace, Kensington, W. 
1873 |*Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
Lansdowne House, Berkeley-square, W. 
1883 | Ross, John Grafton, 


1880 | Roth, Henry Ling, 

48, Wimpole-street, W. 
1865 | Ruck, George Thomas, 

The Hawthorns, Dorville-road, Lee, S.E. 
1879 | Runtz, John, 

Linton Lodge, Lordship-road, Stoke Newington, N. 
1878 | Russell, Richard F., 

8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
1873 | Rutherford-Elliot, J. G., 

5, March Hall-road, Newington, Edinburgh. 
1884 | Ryan, Gerald H., F.1A. 

14, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 


Year of 
Election. 
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1873 |* Salisbury, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, P.C., F.R.S., 


1881 
1875 
1876 
1868 
1860 
1877 
1874 
1852 
1879 
1883 
1877 
1877 
1883 
1883 
1878 
1885 


20, Arlington-street, W. 
Salmon, James, 
Melford Lodge, Wanstead, Essex. 
*Salomons, Sir David Lionel, Bart., J.P., 
Broom-hili, Tunbridge Wells. 
Salt, Thomas, 
Weeping Cross, Stafford. 
Samuelson, Sir Bernhard, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., 
56; Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, S.W. 
Sargant, William Lucus, 
fotton-park-road, Birmingham. 
Saunders, Charles Edward, M.D., 
21, Lower Seymour-street, Portman-square, W. 
Saunders, Francis, j 
6, Limes-grove, Lewisham, 8, H. 
Saunders, James Ebenezer, jun., I'.G.S.. 
9, Hinsbury-circus, E.C. 
Saunders, William, 
Mount View, Streatham, S.W. 
Schidrowitz, Samuel, 
102, Oxford-gardens, Notting Hill, W. 
Schiff, Charles, 
22, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
Schneidau, Charles John,. 
6, Westwick-gardens, West Kensington-park, W. 
Schwann, John Frederick, 
Oakfield, Wimbledon, and 6, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
Sclanders, Alexander, 
10, Austin Friars, E.C. 
Scott, Arthur J., 
-Rotherfield Park, Alton. 
Scott, James Henry, 
12, Waterloo-place, 8. W.. 
Scott, John D., M.A., 
St. John’s Ooliege, Cambridge. 
*Seeley, Charles, jun., M.P., 
Sherwood Lodge, Nottingham. 
Seligman, Isaac, 
Lincoln House, Clapham Park, 8.W. 
Seyd, Richard, 
38, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Shepheard, Wallwyn Poyer Burnett, M.A., 
24, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Sherwin, Joseph Henry, 
16, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Sidgwick, Prof. Henry, M.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Simmonds, G. H.., 


1, Whitehall, 8.W. 
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Election. 


1885 
1850 
1882 
1884 
1881 
1883 
1869 
1878 
1883 
1871 
1883 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1877 
1879 
1883 
1880 
1867 
1884 
1855 
1877 
1884 
1867 
1876 
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Simner, William Lewis, 
Local Government Board, Whitehall, S.W. 
Singer, Charles Douglas, 
53, The Common, Upper Clapton, H. 
Skinner, C. Weeding, 
Hill Crest, Theydon Bois, Essex. 
Skliros, George Eustace, M.A., F.R.G.S., &c., 
82, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
Skrine;, Francis Henry, 
United Service Club, Calcutta, India. 
Sly, Richard Stevens, 
Fern Villa, Queen’s-road, New Cross Gate, S.E. 
Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R.C.S., 
The Grange, Wallington, Surrey. 
*Smith, Charles, M.R.1.A., F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
Barrow-in- Furness. 
*Smith, The Hon. Donald A., 
1157, Dorchester-street, Montreal, Canada. 
Sah, EK. Cozens, 
, Old Broad-street, F.C. 
Smith, ‘ Woodley, A.C.A., 
28, Budge-row, Cannon-street, EC. 
*Smith, George, Piss C.L.E., 
Serampore House, Napier-road, Edinburgh. 
Smith, Howard S., 
37, Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 
*Smith, James, 
South Indian Railway, Negapatam, Madras. 
Smith, John, 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Smith, J. Fisher, 
76, Cheapside, EC. 
Smith, Samuel, 
West Hill Side, Clapham Common, S.W. 
Smith, Thomas Sherwood, 
Firgrove, Keynsham, near Bristol. 
*Smith, The Right Honourable William Henry, M.P., 
3, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
Solomon, The Hon. Michael, (Jamaica), 
clo Joseph Bravo and Co., 48, St. Mary Axe, H.C. 
Sowray, John Russell, 
Office of Woods, 2, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Spalding, Samuel, 
South Darenth, Kent. 
Spark, C. W., 
The Chantry, Alford, Lincolnshire. 
“Spencer, Robert James, 
High-street, Portsmouth. 
Spensley, The Hon, Howard, M.P., F.R.G:S., 
12, Karl's Court-square, South Kensington, S.W. 


Year of 


Election . 


1881 
1883 
1856 
1872 
1882 
1856 
1885 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1880 
1882 
1885 
1883 
1877 
1855 
1865 
1872 
1880 
1884 
1880 
1884 
1884 
1881 
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Spice, Robert Paulson, C.E., 
21, Parliament-street, Westminster, S.W. 
‘Spicer, Albert, 
Woodford, Essex, and 50, Upper Thames-street, H.C. 
*Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A., F.1.A., 
26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
Spriggs, Joseph, 
Dale Cottage, Foxton, near Market Harbro’, 
Stack, Thos. Neville, 
38, Church-lane, College-green, Dublin. 
*Stainton, Henry Tibbats, 
Mountsfield, Lewisham, SH. 
Standfield, John, 
44, Lillieshall-road, Clapham, 8.W. 
Stanford, Edward, 
13 and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Staples, Sir Nathaniel Alexander, Bart., 
Lissan, Cookstown, Tyrone, Ireland. 
Stark, James, 
17, King’s Arms-yard, H.C. 
Stephens, William Davies, J.P., 
4, Abbotsford-terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
*Stern, Hdward De, 
11, Princes-gate, S.W. 
Stevens, Marshall, 
Garston, Lancashire. 
Stone, Frank, 


Stone, William Alfred, 
90, Cannon-street, H.C.; Hayton, Bramley Hill, Croydon. 
*Stott, John, F.1.A., 
7, Buckland-crescent, Belsize-park, N.W. 
Strachan, Thomas Young, F.1.A., 
18, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Strachey, General Richard, R.E., C.S.I., F.B.S., 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Strutt, Hon. Frederick, 
Milford House, near Derby. 
*Sugden, Richard, 
The Farre Close, Brighouse, Yorkshire. 
*Summers, William (Sunnyside, Ashton-under-Lyne), 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Sutherland, Thomas, M.P., 
167, Cromwell-road, South Kensington, S.W. 
Sweeting, Richard Deane Roker, M.R.C.S., B.A., &c., 
Western District Hospital, Seagrave-road, fulham, S.W. 
Sykes, George Samuel, 
1, Grant’s Lane, Calcutta, India. 
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rYear of 
Election. 


L8o9 
1885 
1884 
1880 
1883 
1884 
1882 
1880 
1885 
1879 
1879 
1878 
1878 
1864 
1868 
1871 
1883 
1882 
1885 
1879 
1855 
1868 
1868 
1883 
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*Tait, Patrick Macnaghten, HY rGties 


Hardwick House, Eastbourne, "and Oriental Club, W. 
Tanner, Russell R., B.A., 

Seathwaite Cottage, Frome. 
Tarbet, Thomas William, 

33, Warwick-street, mes tie W. 
Taylor, George, 

17, Abchurch-lane, E.C. 
Taylor, Harry, 

40, Albert Hall-mansions, Kensington, S.W. 
Tempany, Thomas William, F.R.H.S., 

25, Bedford-row, W.C. 
Temperley, Joseph, 

1, Cail’s-buildings, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
TEMPLE, Sir Ricoarp, Bart., G.C.S.1., M.P., D.C.L., &e., 

(Vice-President) ‘Carlton ‘Club, Pall Mall, SW. 
Theobald, Henry, 

1, Deanery-terrace, The Green, Stratford, Essex. 
Thomas, William Angell, 

King’s College, Strand, W.C. 
Thomas, W. Cave,. 

8, Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy-square, W. 
Thompson, Alfred Boyle, F.R.C.P. Edin., 

18, Serjeants’-inn, Temple, H.C. 
Thompson, Captain C. Halford (late R.A.), | 


Claremont, Kxeter. 


*Thompson,. Henry Yates, 


26a, Bryanston-square, W. 
Thomson, James,. 

39, Nicholas-lane, E.@. 
Thomson, Thomas D., 

57, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
Thorburn, Alexander Brown, 

17, Marloes-road, Kensington, W. 
Tinker,. James, 

80, Cromwell-road, S.W. 
Tipping, Walter Abbott,. 

St. Andrew-street, Dublin.. 
Tipping, William, 

Oakfield House; Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Tomline, Colonel George, 

i. ‘Carlton House-terrace, S.W. 


*Treatt, evar Burford, 


Immigration Office, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Tritton, Joseph Herbert, 

54, Lombard-street, E.G, 
Tronson, Norman Perey. Mills, 


Year of 


Election. 


1880 
1878 
1884 
1867 
1885 
1841 


1873 
1876 


1842 
1868 
1880 
1883 
1884 
1874 
1876 
1885 
1877 
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Tupp, Alfred Cotterill (Bengal Civil Service), 

6, Harrington-street, Calcutta. 
‘Turnbull, Alexander, 

118, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 
Turner, Francis, 

5, Pump-court, Temple, B.C. 
Turner, Thomas, 

Holywell House, Weston-super-Mare. 
Turner, William, 

Board of Trade, Cardiff: 
Tyndall, William Henry, 

Morlands, Oxford-road, Redhill. 


Underdown, Robert George, 
London-road Railway Station, Manchester. 
*Urlin, Richard Denny, 
22, Stafford-terrace, Phillimore-gardens, W. 


Valpy, Richard, 
43, Prince’s-gate, S.W. 
Vanderbyl, Philip, M.D., M.P., 
51, Porchester-terrace, W., § Northwood, Winchester. 
Van de Linde, Gérard, F.C.A., 
12, Lawrence Pountney-lane, Cannon-street, F.C. 
Van Essen, Jacob, 
56, Threadneedle-street, H.C. 
Veevers, Richard, 
Woningworth, Fulwood-park, Preston. 
Vian, William John, 
64, Cornhill, H.C. 
Vigers, Robert, 
4, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Vincent, Frederick James, A.I.A., 
23, Harvest-road, Holloway, N. 
Vine, John Richard Somers, 
27, Great Winchester-street, H.C. 
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Election. 


1883 
1873 
1883 
1882 
1868 
1880 
1876 
1850 
1879 
1873 
1885 
1865 
1873 
1883 
1882 
1883 
1865 
1873 
1873 
1855 
1873 
1855 
1879 
1876 
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Waddy, Henry Edward, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 

2, Clarence-street, Gloucester. 
Wahab, Edward, 

14, St. Mary Axe, H.C. 
Wakeford, Henry, 

Home Office, Ms ier SW. 
Walford, John Edward, C.C 

Knightrider-street, E. C. 
Wallen, Robert, J.P., 

Herlech nen near Melbourne, Victoria. 
Wallis, Charles James, 

93, Brecknock-road, Camden-road, NV. 
Wallis, E. White, F.M.S., 

83, Iverson-road, Brondesbury, N. 
Walter, Arthur Fraser, 

15, Queen’s Gate-terrace, S.W. 
Walter, John, 

40, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 
Wansey, Arthur H., 

Sambourne, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
ewe Charles, 

” Grosvenor: -square, 8. W. 
*W att, ee 

27, North Albert-street, Aberdeen. 
Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A., 

14, Gresham-street, E.C. 
Wat dn, John Forbes, M.A., M.D., LL.D. 

16, Lullington- road, Anerley, SE. 
Watson, T. Wilkinson, 

151, West George-street, Glasgow. 
Watson, Walter, 

52, Balmes- road, Southgate-road, N. 
Watson, William Livingstone, 

7, Wetherby-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Webster, Alphonsus, 


Webster, James Hume, 
14, Chapel-street, Park-lane, W. 
*Welby, Sir Reginald Earle, K.C.B., 
Lhe Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Weldon, James Walton, 
1, St. James’ s-square, S.W. 
Wells, W. Lewis, 
66, Old Broad-street, H.C. 
Welton, Thomas Abercrombie, 
Rectory Grove House, Clapham, S.W. 
Wenley, James Adains, 
Bank of Scotland, Bank-street, Edinburgh 
Meda William, 
8, Hinch-lane, EC. 


Year of 
Election. 
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1879 |*Westlake, John, Q.C., M.P., LL.D., 


1882 
1883 
1878 
1884 
1859 
1876 
1863 
1871 
1873 
1884 
1879 
1884 
1878 
1875 
1860 
1879 
1864 
1881 
1870 
1876 
1884: 
1874 
1872 
1884 


The River House, 3, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
*Whadcoat, J. H., 
Crown Buildings, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
*Whadcoat, William Mdward, 
Crown Buildings, Old Broad-street, H.C. 
Wharton, James, 
10, Buckland-crescent, Belsize-park, N.W. 
Whibley, Frederick George, 
Albion Chambers, Bristol. 
Whitbread, Samuel, M.P., 
10, Hnnismore-gardens, Princes-gate, S.W. 
Whitcher, John, Jr., F.I.A., 
81, King William-street, B.C. 
White, Leedham, 
44, Onslow-gardens, S.W. 
White, William, 
70, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Whitehead, Jeffery, 
39, Throgmorton-street, E.C. 
Whiteley, William, 
Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, W. 
*Whitwill, Mark, J.P., | 
Redland House, Durdham-park, Bristol. 
Wightman, Charles, 
151, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
Wilcox, William, L.R.C.P. (Edin.), M.R.C.S., 


Wilkinson, Thomas Read, 

Manchester and Salford Bank, Manchester. 
Willans, John Wrigley, 

Beech Holme, Burley, Leeds. 
Williams, Edward, 

Cleveland Lodge, Middlesborough. 
Williams, Frederick Bessant, 

46, Leicester-square, W.C. 
Williams, Henry Maunder, 

58, Lewisham High-road, New Cross, S.E. 
Williams, Henry Reader, 

6, Lime-street, E.C.; and Oak Lodge, Highgate, N. 
Williams, John Worthey, 

5, Alroy-road, Finsbury-park, N. 
Wilson, James, 

Ochilview, Crieff, N.B. 

*Wilson, Robert Porter, ; 
5, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
*Winch, William R., 

North Mymms Park, Hatfield, Herts. 
Wishart, G. D., 

8, Livingstone-avenue, Sefton-park, Liverpool. 
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Election. 


1885 | Wolff, Captain M.P., 

Monte Rosa, The Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
1868 | Wood, H. W. I. (Calcutta), 

c/o Messrs. Richardson, 18, Pall Mall, S.W. 
1883 | Wood, Thomas Percival, 

27, Leadenhall-street, E:C. 
1877 | Woodrow, Thomas John, 

Sisland Cottage, Wanstead. 
1873 | Woods, Henry, 

Warnford Park, Bishop’s Waltham, Hants. 
1888 | Woolhouse, Wesley Stoker Barker, F.R.A.S., 

Alwyne Lodge, Alwyne-road, Canonbury, NV. 
1878 | Worsfold, Rev. John Napper, M.A., 

Haddlesey Rectory, near Selby, Yorkshire. 
1880 | Wren, Walter, 

7, Powis-square, W. 
1883 | Wright, Bryce McMurdo, 7 

Hesket House, 54, Guilford-street, Russell-square, W.C. 
1838 |*Wyatt-Hdgell, Rev. Edgell, 

40, Lower Grosvenor-street, W.; Stanford Hall, Rugby 
1884 | Wyllie, Colin Campbell, 

34, Clement-lane, E.C., and Walden, Chislehurst. 


1872 | Yeatman, Morgan, 
. Shawfield, Bromley, Kent. 
1879 | Yeats, John, LL.D., 
7, Beaufort-square, Chepstow. 
1877 |*Youll, John Gibson, 
Jesmond-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1882 | Young, E. M., 
123, Bishopsgate-street Within, H.C. 


*,* Phe Executive Committee request that any inaccuracy in 
the foregoing list may be pointed out to the ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
and that all changes of address may be notified to him, so that delay 
in forwarding communications and the publications of the Society may 
be avorded. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., 


Honorary President. 


EUROPE. 


austria and Hungary. 


Year of 
Election. 


1374. Budapest...... M. CHARLES KELETI, Conseiller ministériel ; Chef 


1877. Wienna........ 


du Bureau royal hongrois de Statistique. 

Docteur en droit ; Chevalier de l’ordre autrichien 
de Léopold ; Commandeur de l’ordre russe de St. 
Stanislaus et de Vordre portugais de la Villa Vicosa; 
eee Associé de la Société de Statistique de 

aris. 


DR. HUGH FRANCIS BRACHELLI, Aulic 


Councillor, Chief of the Statistical Department, 
Ministry of Commerce; Professor at the Tech- 
nical High School in Vienna; President of the 
Permanent Commission for Commercial Values. 
Commander of the Russian Orders of St. Anna 
and St. Stanislaus, of the Luxembourg Order of 
the Oak-Crown ; Officer of the Order of the Italian 
Crown; Knight of the Order of the House of 
Saxe-Ernestine ; Officer of Public Instruction of 
France, &c., &c. 


1854. sceseese SB. H. M. CHARLES BARON DE CZOERNIG, 


Conseiller intime actuel de 8S. Majesté Imp. et 
Royale; Ancien Président de la Commission 
Centrale Imp. et Royale de Statistique 4 Vienne ; 
Membre Associé de la Société de Statistique de 
Paris. 


1879. % ceeeeees PROFESSOR FR. XAVIER von NEUMANN- 


SPALLART, D.C.L., Professor of Political 
Economy and Statistics, Agricultural College, 
University of Vienna ; Aulic Councillor; Member 
of the Imperial Statistical Commission ; Honorary 
Member of the Statististical Society of Paris, and 
of the Cobden Club, London. 


1877. Ds seeecese M. MAX WIRTH, Ancien Chef du Bureau fédéral 


de Statistique en Suisse. 
D 
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Year of 


Belgium. 
tElection. 


1s7¥. Brussels ,..... M. le DR. EUGENE JANSSENS, Docteur en 
médecine, &c.; Inspecteur en chef du Service 
d’Hygiéne de la Ville de Bruxelles. 
Membre de l’Académie royale de médecine, de 
la Commission centrale de Statistique, du Conseil 
Supérieur d’Hygiéne, de la Commission médicale 
locale; Membre Sécrétaire de la Commission locale 
de Statistique, &c. ; Chevalier de l’ordre de Léopold 
et de l’ordre de St. Maurice et de St. Lazare, &c. ; 
Membre Associé de la Société de Statistique de Paris. 


Denmark, 


1878. Copenhagen .. PROFESSOR VIGAND ANDREAS FALBE- 
HANSEN, Professor of the University of Copen- 
hagen ; Member of the “ Folkething.” 


1852. os .. DR. PETER ANTON SCHLEISNER, Officer of 
Health of the City of Copenhagen ; Member of the 
Royal General Board of Health for Denmark, 
Doctor of Medicine, Conseiller d’Etat ; Knight of 
the Order of Dannebroge, and the Swedish Order 
of “ Nordstjerne’’; Corresponding Member of the 
Medical Society in Stockholm and Christiania, of 
the ‘Société de Médecine publique et d Hygiéne 
professionelle”’ in Paris, of the “‘ Société d’Hygiéne 
publique de Bordeaux,” and of the ‘Société royale 
de Médecine publique de Belgique,” &e. 


France. 


1880, Paris.......... M. le DR. JACQUES BERTILLON, Docteur en 
médecine; Chef des Travaux statistiques de la 
Ville de Paris: Directeur des ‘“‘ Annales de Démo- 
graphie internationale ;” Professeur suppléant a 
l’Eeole d’anthropologie ; Membre de la Société de 
Statistique de Paris. 


1856. 99 te eeeeseee M. MAURICE BLOCK, Membre de I’Institut de 
France (Académie des Sciences morales et politi- 
ques) ; Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur et des 
ordres de Suéde, Russie, Prusse, Baviére, Autriche- 
Hongrie, Gréce, Italie, Espagne, Portugal ; Membre 
de la Société de Statistique de Paris. 


1879. 99 eccesssees M. Je DR.. ARTHUR CHERVIN, Directeur de 
l’Institution des Bégues de Paris; Docteur en 
médecine et en chirurgie; Membre de la Com- 
mission permanente de Statistique de la Ville de 
Paris; Fondateur des “ Annales de Démographie 
internationale,’ &c.; Membre de la Société de 
Statistique de Paris. 


Year of 
Election. 
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-1878. Parisi. x. ae 


1870. 


1860. 


1860. 


1876. 


1880. 


1860. 


1878. 


1854. 


1876. 


1877. 


1871. 


39 ee eceoeve evens 


99 ee ee eorge oe 


Bavaria .....-. 


Berlin: 2... 060 


Frankfort .... 


Strasburgsh.... 


Stuttgwart...... 


M. MAXIMIN DELOCHE, Membre de 1’Institut 
de France; Directeur honoraire de la Statistique 
Générale de France ; Commandeur de la Légion 
d’honneur ; Officier del’ Instruction publique ; Com- 
mandeur de Vordre Imp. et Royale de Francois 
Joseph d’Autriche-Hongrie; Membre de diverses 
sociétés savantes.. 


M. CLEMENT JUGLAR, président sortant de la 
Société de Statistique de Paris; vice-president de 
la Société d’Economie Politique de Paris. 


. M. PIERRE EMILE LEVASSEUR, Membre de 


l'Institut de France; Professeur au Collége de 
France et au Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers ; 
ancien président de la Société de Statistique de 
Paris ; vice-president de la Société. Frangaise de 
Tempérance et de-la Société d'Economie Politique 
de Paris. 


M. MARIE LOUIS PIERRE FELIX ESQUIROU 
DE PARIKU, Sénateur; Membre de-l’Institut de 
France ; Grand croix de la Légion d’Honneur, et 
de plusieurs ordres étrangers. 


M. LE PRESIDENT DE LA SOCIETE DE 
STATISTIQUE DE PARIS. 


L’HONORABLE M. JEAN BAPTISTE LEON 
SAY. Sénateur ; Membre de I’ Institut de France ; 
President’ de la Société de Statistique de Paris, de 
la Société Nationale d’ Agriculture et de la Société 
Nationale d’ Horticulture et de la Société de d’Econo- 
mie Politique de Paris. 


Germany. 


DR. GEORGE KARL LEOPOLD SEUFFERT, 
Chief Inspector and Director of the Royal Custom 
House at Simbach; Knight of the Order of St. 
Michael. 


DR. CHARLES BECKER, Direktor des Kaiserlichen 
Statistischen Amts des Deutschen Reichs; Geheimer 
Ober-Regierungsrath ; Member (Associé) of the 
Statistical Society of Paris. 


. DR. ERNEST ENGEL, formerly Director of the 


Royal Statistical Bureau of Prussia; Member 
(Associé) of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY OF FRANKFORT. 


DR. GEORGH MAYR, Under Secretary of State 
in the Imperial Ministry for Alsace-Lorraine ; for- 
merly Director of the Royal Bureau of Statistics ; 
Member (Associé) of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


SIR HENRY PAGE-TURNER BARRON, Bart. 
British Minister. 
D 2 


Year of 


Election. 


1876. 


1876. 


1879. 


1880. 


1874. 


1865. 


1880. 


1854. 


1873. 


1877. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Great Hritaim and Zreland, 


/ 
Dublin........ THE PRESIDENT OF THE STATISTICAL AND 
SOCIAL INQUIRY SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


Manchester .. THE PRESIDENT OF THE MANCHESTER 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


dtaly. 


Genoa ........ SIGNOR GHROLAMO BOCCARDO, Senatore del 
Regno ; Professore di Economia nella Regia ; 
Scuola Superiore Navale, e di Statistica nella R. 
Universita di Genova; Commendatore dei S.S. 
Maurizio e Lazzaro; Grande Ufficiale della Corona 
d'Italia ; Cavaliere del Merito Civile di Savoja, &c. 


Pavia ...... .. DR. LUIGI COSSA, LL.D., Professor of Political 
Economy at the University of Pavia; Honorary 
Member of the Cobden Club. 

Rome ........ SIGNOR LUIGI BODIO, Direttore generale della 


Statistica del Regno; Professore ; Member (Associé) 
of the Statistical Société of Paris. 


99 ee ecceeeee REV. CESARE CONTINI, Priest and Beneficiato 
Vaticano; Member of the Statistical Society of 
Pavia; ot the Hygienic Society of Italy ; and of the 
Hygienic Society of Paris. 


99 teveeesese DR. ANGELO MESSEDAGLIA, Deputato al 
Parlamento; Professore Deine: di Universita ; 
Commmontiiore: 


Turin,......... SIGNOR GIOVANNI FLECHIA, Professore di 
Storia comparata delle lingue classiche e neolatine, edi 
sanscrito nell’ Universita di Torino ; Commendatore ; 
della R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino e di 
quella dei Lincei; dell’ordine del Merito Civile di 
Savoja. 


Aussi, 


St. Petersburg HIS EXCELLENCY M. PETER SEMENOFF 
(SEMENOW), Senator, Conseiller privé de 8.M.I. 
President of the Statistical Council ; President of 
the Imperial Geographical Society; Honorary 
Member of the Academy of Sciences in St. Peters- 
burg; Member (Associé) of the Statistical Society 
- of Paris. 


"a M. A. VESSELOVSKY, Sécrétaire du Comité Scien- 
tifique du Ministére Impérial des Finances. 


Year of 
Election. 
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Spain, 


1845, Madrid.,...... EXMO SENOR D. JOSH MAGAZ Y JAYMBE, 


Lawyer, and Member of the Council of State; 
Grand Cross of Isabella Catolica ; Commander of 
the Order of Carlos 3°; Ex-Deputy of the Cortes ; 
Ex-Senator ; Ex-Director-General of Treasury ; Ex- 
Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Finance, &c. 


Stueden and Fortwav. 


1858. Christiania.... PROFESSOR THORKIL HALVORSEN ASCHE- 


1874. * 


1860. 
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1860. Stockholm.... 


HOUG, Professor at the University of Christiania ; 
Professor of Law and Political Economy at the 
University of Christiania; Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Royal Norwegian Hypottuk- 
bank; Member of the Institute of International 
Law, and of the Academies of Christiania, Trondh- 
jem and Upsala, and of the Royal Historical Society 
of Denmark ; Commander of the Norwegian Order 
of St. Olave; of the Swedish Order of the North 
Star; and Commander of the First Class of the 
Order of Danebrog. 


. M. A. N. KIGHR, Director of the Statistical Bureau 


of Norway; Member (Associé) of the Statistical 
Society of Paris. 


THOMAS MICHELL, Esq., C.B., H.B.M. Consul- 


General in Norway. 


M. FREDRIK THEODOR BERG, Ancien Directeur 


du Bureau Royal de Statistique de la Suéde ; 
Docteur en médecine; Dr. honoraire en philosophie 
et en jurisprudence ; Membre de |’ Académie Royale 
des Sciences A Stockholm, et de ? Académie Royale de 
l’Agriculture; Membre correspondant de la Com- 
mission centrale de Statistique 4 Bruxelles, de la 
Société de Statistique 4 Paris ; Membre des Sociétés 
des médecins 4 Stockholm, Christiania, Copenhague 
et Helsingfors, &c. ; Commandeur des Ordres Royales 
de l’Etoile polaire et de Wasa, &c. 


Gurhew. 


1877. Constantinople. HIS HIGHNESS AHMED VEFYK PACHA, 


1876. Ottawa........ 


Sénateur, de. 





AMERICA. 


Pominion of Canada. 
JOHN LANGTON, Esq., M.A., late Auditor-General. 
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Gnited States. 
Election. 


1873, Albany, N.Y... THE HON. WILLIAM BARNES, Counsellor-at- 
Law; Ex-Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, State of New York. 


1876. New Haven, Conn. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Esq., Ph.D., LL.D.., Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
Member of the National Academy of Sciences ; 
President of the American Statistical Association, 
Boston. 


1870. Norwich, Conn. THE HON. DAVID A. WELIS, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Late Special Commissioner of Revenue of the 
United States ; Chairman of Commission for the 
Revision of Taxes of the State of New York; Presi- 
dent of the American Social Science Association ; 
Member of the Board of Arbitration of American 
Railways; Corresponding Member of the Institute 
of France; President of the American Free Trade 
League; Chairman 1883 of the Department of 
Finance of the Ameriean Social Science Association. 
1870. Taunton, Mass. THE HON. JOHN ELIOT SANFORD, Lawyer ; 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; In- 
surance Commissioner ; Chairman of the Board of 
Harbour and Land Commissioners. 
1880. Washington .. THE HON. CHARLES F. CONANT, late Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 
* JOHN 8. BILLINGS, Esea., M.D., Surgeon United 
States Army ; Member of the National Academy of 
Science, &e. 
EDWARD YOUNG, Esq., A.M., Ph.D., formerly 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, United States of 
America, 


1881, 


AUSTRALASIA. 
Aew South Wales. 


1876. Sydney........ EDWARD GRANT WARD, Esq., Registrar- 
General, and a Magistrate of ‘the Colony of New 
South Wales. 


Aleto Sealand, 


1876. Wellington.... JAMES HECTOR, Esq., M.D., O.M.G., F.R.S., 
L. and E., F.G.S., &e. Director of the Geological 
Survey, of the Meteorological Department, and of 
the New Zealand Institute. 
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Queensland. 
rection: 
1877. Brisbane...... HENRY JORDAN, Esq., Member of Legislative 
‘ Assembly. 
Gusmanin. 


1876. Hobart........ EDWIN CRADOCK NOWELL, Esq., J.P., Clerk 
of Executive and. Legislative Councils, and late 
Government Statistician. 


Victor. 


1875. Melbourne .... HENRY HEYLYN HAYTER, Esq, OM.G., 
Government Statist of Victoria. Officier de |’In- 
struction Publique (France) ; Honorary Member of 
the Statistical and'Social Inquiry Society of Ireland, 
of the Statistical Association of Tokio, and of the 
Royal Society of Tasmania; Honorary Corres- 
ponding Member of the Statistical Society of Man- 
chester, of the Geographical Society of Bremen, 
and of the Royal Society of South Australia ; 
Fellow and Honorary Corresponding Secretary for 
Victoria of the Royal Colonial Institute ; Member 
‘(Associé) of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


1858. be es WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, HEsq., KS.G., 
F.LA., F.L.S., &., Barrister-at-Law. 





Nore.—The Executive ‘Committee request that any inaccuracies 
in the foregoing List of Honorary Memspers may be pointed out, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to the Secretary, 
so that delay in forwarding communications and the publications 
of the Society may be avoided. 
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INDEX TO RULES. 


The Objects of the Society. 

Society to consist of Fellows and Honorary Members. 

No. of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Members not to exceed 70. 
Fellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. 

Do. to be elected by Ballot. 

Do. on Admission may attach F.S.8. to their Names. 
Honorary Members, Proposed by Council; Elected by Ballot. 
Fellows, to pay an Annual Subscription or a Composition. 

Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required. 

Do. and Honorary Members, Expulsion of. 

Trustees. Property of Society, to be vested in Three. 
President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 


7: Do. do. do. Election and Qualifications of. 


Do. do. do. Extraordinary Vacancies of. 
Committees, may be appointed by Council. 
Meetings, Ordinary and Anniversary, when to be held. 
Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 
Anniversary Meetings, Business of. 
Special General Meetings may be called. 
Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 
President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. 
Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. 
Secretaries, Duties of. 
Vice-Presidents, Powers of. 
Council, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and Expending Funds. 


Do. Powers of, to frame Regulations not inconsistent 


with these Rules. 
Do. to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Society 
Right of Property reserved in all Communications received. 
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RULES OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 








Objects of the Society. 


1. THE Statistical Society was esta- 


blished to collect, arrange, digest, and 
publish facts illustrating the condition 
and prospects of society, in its material, 
social and moral relations. These facts 
are for the most part arranged in 
tabular forms, and in accordance with 
the principles of the numerical method. 

The Society not only collects new 
materials, but condenses, arranges, and 
publishes those already existing, whether 
unpublished or published in diffuse and 
expensive forms, in the English or in 
any foreign language. 

The Society likewise promotes the 
discussion of legislative and other pub- 
lic measures from the statistical point 
of view. These diseussions form portions 
of the Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Members, elected in the man- 
ner laid down in the following rules. 


Number of Fellows and Honorary 
Members. 


3. The number of Fellows shall be 
unlimited. Foreigners or British sub- 
jects of distinction residing abroad may 
be admitted as Honorary Members: of 
whom the number shall not be more 
than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4, Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Society, shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who, 
shall certify from their personal know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he is 
a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Statistical Society. Every such 
certificate having been read and approved 
at a Meeting of the Council, shall be 
suspended in the meeting-room of the 
Society until the following Ordinary 
Meeting, at which the vote shall be 
taken upon it. 


_ votes shall be taken by ballot. 


Election of Fellows. 
5. In the election of Fellows, the 
No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and ynless he have 
in his favour three-fourths of the Fellows 
voting. 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect shall appear 
for his admission on or before the third 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society after 
his election, or within such time as shall 
be granted by the Council. 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :— 

“ We, who have underwritten our 


“names, do hereby undertake, each for 
«himself, that we will endeavour to 


‘further the good of the Statistical 
«Society for improving Statistical 
«* Knowledge, and the ends for which . 
“the same has been founded; that 
‘we will be present at the Meet- 
“ings of the Society as often as con- 
“veniently we can, and that we will 
“‘ keep and fulfil the Rules and Orders 
“ of this Society: provided that when- 
‘* soever any one of us shall make known, 
“by writing under his hand, to the 
«« President for the time being, that he 
‘* desires to withdraw from the Society, 
«he shall be free thenceforward trom 
* this obligation.”’ 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say,—“ By the autho- 
«rity and in the name of the Statis- 
“tical Society I do admit you a 
“© Fellow thereof.” 

Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.8.S. 
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Admission of Honorary Members. 


7. There shall be Two Meetings in 
the year, on such days as shall be here- 
after fixed by the Council, at which 
Honorary Members may be elected. 

No Honorary Member can be recom- 
mended for election but by the Council. 
Any Member of the Council may pro- 
pose a Foreigner or British subject of 
distinction residing abroad at any Meet- 
ing of the Council, delivering at the 
same time a written statement of the 
qualifications, offices held by, and pub- 
lished works of the person proposed ; 
and ten days’ notice at least shall be 
given to every Member of the Council, 
of the day on which the Council will 
vote by ballot on the question whether 


they will recommend the person pro- | 
posed. No such recommendation to the | 


Society shall be adopted unless at least 


‘three-fourths of the votes are in favour . 


thereof. 

Notice of the recommendation shall 
‘be given from the chair at the Meeting 
of the Society next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person shall be elected an Honorary 
‘Member unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting be 
dn his favour. 

‘The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Members, the Presidents for 
‘the time being of the Statistical Societies 


of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and , 


the President of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 


8. Every Fellowof the Society shall pay 
‘a yearly subscription of Two Guineas, 
or may at any ‘time compound for his 
future yearly payments by paying at 
once the sum of Twenty Guineas.* 


Defaulters.— Withdrawal of 
Fellows. 


9. All yearly payments are due in 
advance on the Ist of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the Ist of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same be not paid 
before the 1st of January of the second 


be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not dis- 
charged before the 1st of February of 
the second year, the name of the Fellow 
thus in arrear shall be exhibited as a 
defaulter on a card suspended in the 
meeting-rooms ; and if, at the next 
Anniversary Meeting, the amount still 
remain unpaid, the defaulter shall be 
‘announced ‘to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless 
all arrears be paid; and no resignation 
will be deemed valid unless a written 
notice theredf be communicated to the 
Secretaries. No Fellow shall be entitled 
to vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscription 
for the current year. 


Eapulsion of Fellows. 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Member, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Member 
thereof, the Council shall take the 
matter into consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Member, and every Member of the 
Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend that such 
Fellow or Member be expelled from the 
Society, the President shall at the next 
Ordinary Meeting announce to the 
Society the recommendation of the 
Council, and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by ballot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 
number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Féllowship-book, 
and shall say,— 

‘* By the authority and in the name 
** of the Statistical Society, I de declare 
* that A. B. (naming him) is no longer 
‘a Fellow (or Honorary Member) 


year, a written application shall again ' “ thereof.” 


* Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘The Statistical Society,” and crossed ‘‘ Messrs. 


Drummond and Co.” 
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And such Fellow or Honorary Mem- | 
ber, shall thereupon cease to be of the | 


Society. 
Trustees. 


11. The property of the Society shall 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows. The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 


12. The Council shall, besides the 
Honorary Vice-Presidents‘and the Trus- 
tees, consist of thirty-one Members, of 
whom one shall be the President, and 
four be‘nominated Vice-Presidents. The 
Council shall ‘be elected as hereafter 
provided. Any five of the Council shall 
be a quorum. From the Council shall be 
chosen a Treasurer, three Secretaries, 
and a Foreign Secretary, who may be 
one of the Secretaries. Six Fellows, at 
least, who were not of the Council of the 
previous year, shall be annually elected. 


Election of President and Officers. 


13. The President shall be chosen 
yearly by the FeHows. The same person 
shall not be eligible more than two 
years in succession. 


‘The former Presidertts who are con- 
tinuing Fellows of the ‘Society shall be | 


Honorary Vice-Presidents ; four Vice- 
Presidents shall be yearly chosen from 
the Council by the President. 

Any Honorary Vice-Presiderit may 
take part in the deliberations of the 
Council on expressing -a wish to that 
effect : and when attending the Meetings 
of the Council, shall exercise all the 
rights and powers of a Member of the 
Council. 

The Treasurer and Secretaries shall 
be chosen yearly by the Fellows fron 
the Council. 


Election of Council. 


14. The Council shall, previously to 
the Anniversary Meeting, nominate, by 
ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
Secretaries (in accordance with Rule 
12). Notice shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose residence is known to be 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 
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Anniversary Meeting, of the names of 
Fellows recommended ‘by the Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 


15. On any extraordinary vacancy of 
the Office of the President, or other 


‘Officer of the Society, or in the Council, 


the Secretaries shall summon the 
Council with as little delay as -possible, 
and a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by 


ballot, and by a majority of those pre- 


sent, choose a new President, or other 
Officer of the Society, or Member of the 
Council, to be so until the next Anni- 
versary Meeting. 


Committees. 


16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows and 
also an Executive Committee of their 
own body. The Committees shall report | 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society which is not approved by the 
Council. 


Meetings Ordinary and Anniversary. 


17. The Ordinary Meetings cf tle 
Society shall be monthly, or oftener, 
during the Session, which shall be from 
the 1st of November to the Ist of July, 
both inclusive, on such days and at 
such hours as the Council shall declare. 
The Anniversary Meeting shall be held 
on such day in June of each year as 
shall ‘be appomted by the Council for 
the time being. 


Business of ‘Ordinary Meetings. 


18. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to admit Fellows, to 
read and hear reports, letters, and 
papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the rules 
or management of the Sociéty-shall be 
discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’? Report shall 
be received at the Ordinary Meeting in 
February, and that the Minutes of the 
Anniversary Meeting, and of every 
Special General Meeting, shail be con- 
firmed at the next Ordinary Meeting 
after the day of such Anniversary or 
Special General Meeting. Strangers 
may be introduced to the Ordinary 
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Meetings, by any Fellow, with the leave 
of the President, Vice-President, or 
other Fellow presiding at the Meeting. 


Business of Anniversary Meeting. 


19. The business of the Annwersary 
Meeting shall be to elect the Officers of 
the Society, and to discuss questions on 
its rules and management. No Fellows 
or Honorary Members shall be proposed 
or admitted at the Anniversary Meeting. 
No Fellow shall moot any question on 
the rules or management of the Society 
at the Anniversary Meeting, unless after 
three weeks’ notice thereof given to the 
Council, but amendments to any motion 
may be brought forward without notice, 
so that they relate to the same subject 
of motion. The Council shall give 
fourteen days’ notice to every Fellow of 
all questions of which such notiee shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


20. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any ten Fellows may require a 
Special General Meeting to be called, by 
notice in writing signed by them, deli- 
vered to one of the Secretaries at an 
Ordinary Meeting, specifying the ques- 
tions to be moved. The Council shall, 
within one week of such notice, appoint 
a day for such Special General Meeting, 
and shall give one weck’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 
questions to be moved, to every Fellow 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at any 
Special General Meeting other than that 
specified in the notice for the same. 


Auditors. 


21. At the first Ordinary Meeting 
of each year, the Fellows shall choose 
two Auditors, not of the Council, who, 
with one of the Council, chosen by the 
Council, shall audit the Treasurer’s 
accounts, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all 
expenditure of the funds of the Society 


where they shall see occasion, and may 
report their opinion upon any part of it. 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees, which he shall attend, and 
in ease of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all diplomas of admission of Honorary 
Members. He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Members, accord- 
ing to the rules of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


23. The Zreasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys due 
from, the Society, and shall keep an 
account of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. He shall invest the moneys 
of the Society in such.manner as the 
Council shall from time to time direct. 


Duties of the Secretaries. 


24. The Secretaries shall, under the 
control of the Council, conduct the cor- 
respo1dence of the Society; they or one 
of’ them shall attend all Meetings of the 
Society and Council, and shall have the 
care of duly recording the Minutes 
of the Proceedings. They shall issue 
the requisite notices, and read such 


papers to the Society as the Council 
may direct. . 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 


25. A Vice-President, whether 
Honorary or nominated, in the chair, 
shall act with the power of the Pre- 
sident, in presiding and voting at any 
Meeting of the Society or Council, and 
in admitting Fellows; but no Vice- 


' President shall be empowered to sign 


diplomas of admission of Honorary Mem- 
bers, or to expel Fellows. In the 


~ absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 


sidents, any Fellow of the Society may 
be called upon, by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary Meet- 
ing. The Fellow so presiding may 
admit Fellows, but shall not be em- 
powered to act otherwise as President, 
or Vice-President. 


RULES OF THE 


Powers of the Council. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the So- 
ciety, and may, as they shall see fit, 
direct the publication of papers and 
the expenditure of the funds, sa, that 
they shall not at any time eontract 
engagements on the part of the Society 
beyond the amount of the balanee that 
would be at that time in the Treasurer’s 
hands, if all pre-existing debts and 
liabilities had been satisfied. 


27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these rules, which 
shall be, and remain in force until the 
next Anniversary Meeting at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled ; 
but no Council shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
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been disapproved at an Anniversary 
Meeting. 


28. No Dividend, Gift, Division, of 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 
Society, unto or between any of the 
Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. 


29. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 
lications, as they may determine upon, 
and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
as may be deemed advisable. 


30. All communications to the Society 
are the property of the Society, unless 
the Council allow the right of property 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors. 


REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 


1. The Library is open daily from 10 a.m. till 5 p.m., except on 
Saturdays, when it closes at 2 p.m.; and it is entirely closed during 


the month of September. 


2. Members of the Society are permitted to take out Books on 
making personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian. 

3. Members are not to have more than two works at a time, nor 
keep any books longer than a month. 

4. Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 


volumes are completed and bound. 


5. Cyclopeedias and works of reference are not circulated. 
6. Any Member damaging a book, either replaces the work, or 


pays a fine equivalent to its value. 


7. Books taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be 
replaced, but must be laid on the Library table. 
8. The Secretary shall report to the Council any infringement 


of these regulations. 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


DuRING THE YEAR 1885. 


Foreign Countries. 





Argentine Republic.. Saxony: United States. 
Austria and Hungary Guatemala.. | Uruguay. 
Belgium. Italy. 
Brazil. Japan. The States of — 
Bulgaria. Mexico: California. 
China. Netherlands.. Illinois. 
Denmark. Portugal. Massachusetts; 
Egypt. Roumania. Michigan. 
France. Russia. Minnesota. 
Germany. Spain. New York. 
Prussia. Sweden and Norway. Rhode Island. 
Bavaria. Switzerland: Wisconsin, 
Indian, Culonial, and other Possessions. 
Bengal. Jamaica. Queensland. 
Canada. Dominion of. Manitoba. South Australia. 
Cape of Good Hope.. Mauritius. Tasmania, 
Cyprus. New South Wales. Victoria. 


India (British). 


New Zealand.. 





Public Departments. 
| The Home Office. 


The Admiralty. 

Agricultural Department. 
Army Medical Department. 
Board of Trade. 

Colonial Office. 

Convict Prisons, Directors of. 
Crown Agents for the Colonies. 
» Customs. 

Factories, Inspectors of. 

Fire Brigade, Metropolitan. 
Friendly Societies, Registrar of. 





Abbott, Joseph, Esq. 

Actuaries, The Institute of. 

Agriculture, Central Chamber of. 

Aitchison, W. J., Esq. 

Allen, Messrs. W. H., and Co., 
London. 

Allnutt, Henry, Esq. 


! 





India Office. 

Local Government Board. 

Mint, The Royal. 

Naval Medical Department. 

Police, London Metropolitan. 

Registrar-General of England. 

Ireland. 
5 as Scotland. 

Warden of Standards. 

Woods, Forests, &c. 


99 


? 
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American— 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Boston. 
Geographical Society of N. York. 
Philosophical Soc. of Philadelphia. 
Statistical Association, Boston. 
Argentine Legation, London, 
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Arts, Society of. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

4 Japan. 
Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce of the United Kingdom. 

Astor Library, New York U.S.A. 

Athenzum, The Editor of. 

Atkinson, Edward, Esq., New York. 

Australasian Insurance Record, The 
Editor of... 

Austrian Statistical Commission. 


Baak, E., Esq.. 
Bailey, W. F., Esq. 
Baker, Dr. H. B., Lansing, U.S.A. 
Bankers’ Institute, London. 
is Magazine, 
London. 
Bankers’ Magazine, Editor of, New 
York. © 
Barnes, The Hon. W. 
Barron, Sir Henry, Bart. 
Barry, F. W., Esq., M.D. 
Bastable, C. F., Esq. 
Beazeley, M. W., Esq. 
Beggs, T., Esq. 
Behm, G., Esq. 
Belgium, Academy, Royal. 
Bell, J. T., Esq. 
Berg, Dr. F. T., Stockholm. 
Berlin, Statistical Bureau of. 
Bertillon, Dr. J., Paris. 
Bevan, G. P., Esq. 
Billings, Dr. J. S., Washington. 
Birt, W., Esq. 
Boccardo, Signor G., Genoa. 
Bodio, Professor Luigi, Rome. 
Bohmert, Dr. V., Dresden. 
Boinet, M.A., Cairo. 
Bonaparte, Prince Roland, Paris. 
Bourinot, J. G., Esq., Ottawa. 
Boutcher, Mortimer, & Co., Messrs. 
Bouteron, E., Esq., Cairo. 
Boyle, R., and Sons, The Messrs. 
Brachelli, Dr. H. F., Vienna. 


Editor of, 


Breslau, Statistical Bureau of. 
British Association, The. 
»  TradeJournal, The Editor of. — 
» iron Trade Association. 
Briton Life Association Limited. 
Brookes and Green, Messrs. 
Brussels, The Bureau of Hygiene, 
»- Lhe Burgomaster. 
Buchanan, Dr. George. 
Budapest, Statistical Bureau. 
Buenos Ayres, Statistical Bureau of. 
Building Societies, &c., Gazette. 
Bunce, John T., Esq. 
Burchard, H.C., Hsq., Washington. 
Burridge, A. F., Esq. 


Caillard, A., Esq., Alexandria. 

Cannon, H. W., Esq., Washington. 

Cape of Good Hope, Colonial Sec. 
44 The Education Office. 

Carter, J. R., Esq., London. 

Carusso, M. C. D., Trieste. 

Cassell and Co., Messrs., Limited. 

Cater, Sons, and Co., Messrs. W. J. 

Chadwick, David, Esq. 

Chailley, Joseph, Esq. 

Cheysson, M. E., Paris. 

City Quarterly Magazine, The 

Editor of. 

Civil Engineers, Institution of. 

Cobden Club, the Committee of. 

Cockshott, J. J., Esq. 

Collins, Louis, Esq. 

Commercial World, The Editor of. 

Coni, Dr, E. R., Buenos Ayres. 

Connecticut Life Insurance Compy. 

Conti, Signor, G. B., Milan. 

Contini, D. Cesare, Rome. 

Craigie, Major P. G., London. 

Crellin, P., Esq. 

Curtis, Charles E., Esq. 

Czoernig, Carl Freiherrn von. 


Danvers, F. C., Esq. 
Davin, N. F., Esq. 
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Day, S., Esq. 

Denmark Political Economy Soc. 
Doyle, Patrick, Esq. 

Dublin, Chief Com. of Police. 
Dunant, Dr. P. L., Geneva. 
Durant and Co., Messrs. 


East India Association, London. 

Eaton and Sons, Messrs. H. W. 

Economist, The Editor of. 

Economista, Florence, The Editor of. 

Economiste Francais, The Editor of, 

Edinburgh, The City Chamberlain. 
‘i noyal Society of. 


Ellison and Co., Messrs., Liverpool, 


Fairlamb, W., Esq., York. 

Finance Chronicle, The Editor of. 

Flax Supply Association, Belfast. 

Fossick, W. G., Esq. 

Foville, M. A. de, Paris. 

Frankfort-on-Maine, The Statistical 
Bureau of. 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 

Freemantle, Hon. C. W., C.B. 


Geddes, Patrick, Esq. 
Geneva, Administrative Council of. 
Glasgow, The Mitchell Library. 

- Philosophical Society of. 
Gooch and Cousens, Messrs. 
Guatemala, The Government of. 
Gunn, A., Esq. 

Guy, Dr. W. A., F.B.S., &e. 
Guyot, M. Yves. 


Haggard, Frederick T., Esq. 
Halton, W. F., Esq., Cairo. 
Hamburg Chamber of Commerce. 

3 Statistical Bureau of. 
Harrison and Sons, Messrs., London. 
Hart, Sir Robt., K.C.M.G., Peking. 
Hayter, H. H., Esq., C.M.G., Mel- 

bourne. 


Hector, Dr. James, C.M.G., Wel- 
lington. ; 

Heywood, James, Esq., F.R.S. 

Hill, Dr. A., Birmingham. 

Hoar, Hon. G. F., Washington. ~ 

Howard Association, London. 

Humphreys, N. A., Esq. 


Illinois Deaf and Dumb Institute. 
Illustrated Science Monthly, The 
Editor of. 

Insurance Gazette, The Editor of. 
me Post, The Editor of. 
Record, The Editor of. ° 

Investors’ Monthly Manual, The. 

tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The. 

Issanchou, M. Henri. 

Italian Health Society, The Royal. 


Janssens, Dr. E., Brussels. 

Jarvis, Dr. E., U.S.A. 

Jenkins, F. L., Esq., U.S.A. 
Johnston, Rev. J., Upper Norwood. 
Jones, B., Esq. 


Kay, Robert, Esq., Adelaide. - 
Keleti, Dr. C., Vienna. 

Kelly, Charles, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Kérési, Joseph, Esq., Budapest. 
Kummer, Dr. J., Bern. 

Kyshe, J. B., Esq., Mauritius. 


Lack, H. Reader, Esq. 
Landale, R. J., Esq. 
Layton, Messrs. C. and E. 
Levasseur, M. Emile, Paris. 
Levi, Prof. Leone, LL.D. 
Lewis, A. L., Esq. 
Liberty and Property 
League, The. 
Lisbon, Geographical Society of. 
Littledale, Ragg, and Co., Messrs. 
Liverpool, Lit. and Phil. Society. 
5 Free Public Library. 
Local Taxation Committee. 


Defence 
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London Chamber of Commerce. 
London Hospital, The Secretary. 
Lord, John 8., Esq., Illinois. 
Ludlow, J. M., Esq. 

Lukas, Franz, Esq. 


Machinery Market, Editor of. 
Macmillan and Co., Messrs., London. 
Magéiz y Jayme, Exmo Sehor D. 
José, Madrid. 
Manchester— 
Literary and Philosophical Soe. 
Public Free Library. 
Statistical Society of. 
Marcoartu, Don. A. de. 
Marshall, Professor A. 
Martin, John Biddulph, Esq., M.A. 
Massachusetts, Board of Health, 
Lunacy, and Charity. 
,, Bureau of Statisticsof Labour. 
Mauritius Almanac, &c., Editor of. 
i The Colonial Secretary. 
Mechanical Engineers, Institution of 
Merriman, The Hon. W. 
Metropolitan Public Garden, &c., 
Association. 
Michigan State Board of Health. 
Middlesex Hospital. 
Minot, M. Eugéne, Paris. 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 
Money, The Editor of. 
Moss and Co., Messrs. R. J. 
Moysey, M. E., Esq. 
Munro, J.C. E., Esq., Manchester. 
Murray, A., Esq. 


Nagai, K., Esq., Japan. 
Naples, The Municipality of. 
National Anti-Bounty League. 
Nature, The Editor of, London. 
Netherlands— 

os Legation, London. 

yt Statistical Institute. 

ey Statistical Society of. 
Neumann-Spallart, Dr. F. X. von. 


New South Wales, Agent-Genrl. for. 

New York State Library. 

Nicol, James, Esq., Glasgow. 

Nimmo, Jos., Esq., jun., Washington. 

Norway,CentralStatistical Bureau of. 
» The Royal University of. 


Ogle, Dr. W. 


Page and Gwyther, Messrs. 
Paris, Statistical Bureau of. 
» Statistical Society of. 
Penafiel, Dr. A., Mexico. 
Penedo, H. E., Baron de, London. 
Petersen, Aleksis, Esq., Copenhagen. 
Pierrard, Paul, Esq. 
Pixley and Abell, Messrs. 
Platt, James, Esq. 
Policy-Holder Journal, The Editor 
of the. 
Port Elizabeth Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
Powell, Messrs. T. J. and T. 
Prague, Statistical Bureau of. 
Prinsep, C. C., Esq., London. 
Prussia, Royal Statistical Bureau of. 
Purdy, Frederick, Esq. . 


Queensland, Registrar-General of. 


Rabino, J., Esq., Alexandria. 

Raikes, Major, G. A. 

Ravenstein, E. G., Esq. 

Rawson, Sir R. W., K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Reims, Bureau of Hygiene. 

Review, The Editor of. 

Révue Bibliographique Universelle, 
The Editor of, Paris. 

Révue Géographique Internationale, 
The Editor of, Paris. 

Rhodes, John G., Esq. 

Robyns, M. Jules. 

Ronald and Sons, Messrs. 

Roper, William, Esq. 

Roth, H. Ling, Esq. 
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Roulliet, M. Antony. 
Royal Agricultural Society. 
», Asiatic Society. 
45 is Bombay Branch. 
» College of Surgeons. 
» Colonial Institute. 
», Geographical Society. 
» Institution of Great Britain. 
» trish Academy. 
», Med. and Chirurgical Society. 
» National Life Boat Inst. 
» society. 
», United Service Institution. 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 


Sanitary Record, The Editor of. 
Sassoon Mechanics’ Institute. 
Saxony, Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Scandinavia, The Editor of. 
Seribner, Messrs., New York. 
Sensai, Nagayo, Esq., Japan. 
Shaw, Capt. E. M., C.B., London. 
Smithsonian Institution, U.S.A. 
Snow, Dr. E. M., U.S.A. | 
Social Science Association. 
Society of Medical Officers of Health. 
South Australia, Chief Secretary of. 
ms Royal Society of. 
Spratt, Vice-Admiral, T. A. B. 
Stanford, E., Esq. 
Statist, The Editor of. 
Statistical and Social 
Society of Ireland. 
Stein, M. A. von, St. Petersburg. 
Streng, Hermann, Esq. : 
Surgeon-General U. States Army. 
Surveyors’ Institution, The 
Sweden, Central Statistical Bureau. 
Switzerland, Statistical Bureau. 


Inquiry 


Tasmania, Royal Society of. 
Textile Manufacturer, Editor of, 
Thompson, P. J., Esq. 

Thompson, Messrs. W. J. and H. 
Thomson, Hankey and Co., Messrs. 
Thubron, R., Esq. 

Trendell, A. J. R., Esq. 

Triibner and Co., Messrs., London. 
Turner, William, Esq., Cardiff. 


University College, London. 
Urmson, Elliott, and Co., Messrs. 
Uruguay, The Consul-General for. 


Van de Linde, G., Esq. 

‘Van Nierop, A. H., Esq. 

Vessélovsky, A., Esq., St. Peters- 
burg. | 


| Victoria, Royal Society of. 


Vineent, Edgar, Esq., Cairo. 


Walras, M. Leon. 


Wandsworth Board of Works.. 

Watt, W., Esq. 

Wells, The Hon. David A., U.S.A. 

Wigan, Free Public Library. 

Wirth, Max, Esq., Vienna. 

Wolff, Captain, M.P. 

Wood, W. Martin, Esq. 

Wool and Textile Fabrics, The 
Editor of. 

Woolston and Beeton, Messrs. . 

Wright, Bryce, Esq. 

Wright, Hon. C. D., Boston, Mass. 


Yverneés, M., Paris. 


Zogheb, Vicomte Antoine, Egypt. 
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STATISTICAL SOCIETY'S LIBRARY. 
DHSITLDHRATA. 


The following is a List of some of the Odd Numbers, Parts, 
and Volumes, of Works wanting in the Library. They are 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads :—(a) 
Foreign Countries; (b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions ; 
(ec) United Kingdom and its several Divisions ; (d) Authors, &c.; 
(ce) Societies, &e. ; (£) Periodicals, &c, 


Donations of any portion thereof will be acceptuble, and will be duly 
acknowledged by the Society. 


[The Dates and Numbers are in all cases inclusive. | 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Belgium— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique. 1° année (1870). 

,, del Observatoire de Bruxelles. 1833-54, 1856-64, 1874, et seq. 
Bulletin de la Commission Centrale de Statistique. Vols. v—vii. 
Documents statistiques recueillis et publiés par le Ministre de 

lIntérieur. 4° et 5° publications. 

Musée de ? Industrie— 
Bulletin du—, Mai, Septembre—Décembre, 1883, et seq. 
Catalogue de la Bibliothéque Technologique. 
Observations de la Cour des Comptes. Part for 1832. 
-Rapports du jury et documents de l’Exposition de I’Industrie 
belge en 1841. 
Recensement de la population en 1866. 
Relevé de la population du Royaume de Belgique, 1 Janvier, 1831. 
Relevé proportionnel des naissances, des mariages, et des décés 

1841-67. 

Résumé du Rapport sur la situation des provinces et des com- 

munes de Belgique. 1830-40. 

Statistique Générale de la Belgique. Exposé de la Situation du 

Royaume. 1831-40; 1841-50. 

Ville de Bruwelles— 

Annuaire Démographique et Tableaux Statistiques des causes 
de décés. Par le Docteur EH. Janssens. 8vo. Bruxelles. 
Nos. 1, 10, 12, and 14. 

Bulletin Hebdomadaire de Statistique Démographique et 
Medicale de la Ville de Bruxelles. (Jor the first ten years, 
1870-79.) 


Académie Royale des Sciences et Belles Lettres de Bruxelles, 


Nouveaux Mémoires. Vols. i—ix. 
Almanach royal officiel de Belgique, 1840-83. 


Egypte. Guide Annuaire d’—. Par M.Frangois Levernay. (Any 
numbers before 1872-73, and for 1873-74, et seq.). 
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France. Abolition de l’Esclavage dans les Colonies anglaises. 
Vols. iet 11 (1840-41). 
Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes. 1795-1813, 1815-17, 1828, 
1833-34, 1837-40, 1843, 1845-68, 1871, 1874-77, 1880, et seq. 
Atlas Graphique et Statistique du Commerce de la France. 
» statistique de Administration des Foréts de la France. 
Compte rendu sur le Recrutement de l’armée pendant les années 
1867, et seq. 
Enquéte sur les Principes et les Faits Généraux qui régissent la 
Circulation Monétaire et Fiduciaire. Paris, 1867. Vol. vi. 
Exposé de la situation de Empire, présenté au Sénat et au 
Corps Legislatif. 1868. 

Ministére de PAgriculture, Bulletin. 1° et 2° années (1882 et 
1883) ; 3° année (1884), No. 3. 

Statistique de la France. Deuxieme série. Statistique Agricole. 
1858-59. 2 vols. L’Introduction, et 1° Partie. 

Tableaux Généraux du Commerce de la France, &c., pendant les 
années 1846, 1847, 1850, et 1868 a 1876. 


Paris, Ville de— 

Recherches Statistiques sur la Ville de Paris et le Départe- 
ment de la Seine. Vol. vi. Anneés 1837-56. 
Annuaire Statistique de la Ville de Paris. Anneé 1882. 

Almanach de Paris for 1866, 1867, 1869, et seq. 

Annuaire de |’Economie Politique et de la Statistique (Block 
et Guillaumin). The first twelve volumes (1844-55) and for 
1866. 

Bordeaux. Académie des Sciences, &c. Vol. v, part 4; vols. vi 
—vlli, xii; vol. xiii, parts 2, 3, and 4; vol. xvi, part 4, et seq. 


Journal des Heonomistes— 
1° Serie, the first twenty-one volumes (1842-48). 
2° Serie. The number for July, 1859, of vol. xxiii. 
Tables triennales comprenant les dix-huitiéme années de 1866 
a 1883. 


L’ Economiste Francats— 
Vol. i, 1873, Table Analytique Général des Matiéres. 
No. 35 (1 Sept., MES VAlg ba ob: 
No. 80 (26 Juillet, 1879) et No. 31 (2 Aoit, 1879). 
Vol. i, 1883, Analytical and Alphabetical Table of Contents 
and title page. 
Marseilles. Société de Statistique de—. Répertoire des Travaux. 
8vo. Highteen volumes, from 1840 to 1858. 
Revue Geographique Internationale, Nos. 1—22, 26, 50, 52—54, 
56, 57, 63, 64, 84, 85, and 86, and maps to Nos.47 and 55. 
Société Internationale des Etudes pratiques d’Economie Sociale. 
Les Ouvriers des Deux Mondes. Vol. ii. Paris, 1857. 


Germany— | 
Beri. Report of the Vaccination Commission, presented to 
the Reichstag in April, 1885. 
Bapen. Beitrage zur Statistik der inneren Verwaltung des 
Grossherzogthums Baden. 8, 9 (18 Heft), 17—21, 23, 24, 30. 
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Germany— Contd. 

Frankjort— 

Jahresbericht des Frankfurter Vereins fiir Geographie und 
Statistik. 1857-58—1859-60, 1866-67, 1874-75, et seq. 

Jahresbericht fur Handelskammer zu Frankfurt. 1872 et seq. 

Jahresbericht tber die Verwaltung des Medicinalwesens. ii—vi 
(1858-62), x—xi (1866-67). 

Statistische Mittheilungen tiber den Civilstand der Stadt 
Frankfurt. i Band 1—4 Hefte, 11 Band 2 Heft. 

Meckiensure-Scuwerin. Beitrage zur Statistik Mecklenburgs. 
Vom Grossherzoglichen Statistischen Bureau zu Schwerin. 
1860-74, 1877, et seq. 

OrpEeNBURG. Statistische Nachrichten tiber das Grossherzogthum 
Oldenburg, herausgegeben vom Statistischen Bureau. Hefte 
1—4, 8—11, 14, ef seq. 

Prussia. Preussische Statistik. Heft 58. 

Saxony— 

Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch . . . Sachsen, 1873. 

Mittheilungen des Statistischen Vereins fiir das Kong. Sachsen, 
Nos. 1—5, 7, 10, 15, 16, 19, et seg. 

Zeitschrift des k. sichsischen statistischen Bureaus. xix, Nos. 
J1—6, 10—12; xx, Nos. 1—3. 

WorremBerc. Wurttembergische Jahrbitcher fir Statistik und 
Landeskunde. Jahrgang 1876, Heft 2. Jahrgang 1877, 
Hefte 3—5. 


Almanach de Gotha. The first ninety-six volumes. 

Rechenschaftsbericht der Lebensversicherurgsbank fiir Deutsch- 
land in Gotha. 1829-47, 1849, 1852, 1859, 1861, 1864, 1866, 
und 1870. 


Italy— 
L’Economista. Nos. 558, 569, 571—4, 580—6 of vol. xvi, 1885. 
Giornale della Societa Italiana d’Igiene. An II°, Nos. 1 e 2. 
Rivista Europea, Rivista Internazionale. (N.S.) Vols. i—ii 
(Jan. to Sept., 1877), Vol. xxiii (1881), e¢ seq. 


Mexico. Boletin de la Sociedad de Geografia y Hstadistica de la 
Republica Mexicana. 
Primera Epoca.—Tomo ITI.—(1854). 
5, 1LV.—No. 1 (1855). 
‘s V.—Nos. 1, 2 (1856). 
Segunda Hpoca. as I.—(1869). 
Tercera Epoca, »  VI—Nos. 4, e¢ seg. (1882). 


Netherlands. Staatkundig en Staathuishoudkundig Jaarboekje 
voor 1849. (First year.) Statistiek in Nederland. 


Portugal. Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa : — 
1° Serie, Nos. 1, 2, 5, ef seg. 2° Serie, the numbers for 1882. 


Russia— 
Annuaire des Finances Russes. 1° et 2° années. 


Russian Geographical Society, Proceedings of the—. Report 
for 1877, and Literature of Anthropology, Ethnography, and 
Science from the earliest times to 1876. By V., Koper. 
Sheets 3 and 4 of vol. xiv, 1878, and Report for 1878, Part 5 
of vol. xv, 1379. 
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Switzerland— 
Journal de Statistique Suisse, for the first six years, 1865-70, and 
Part 2 of 1872. 
Statistique de la Suisse. 1, 2, 6—9, 11—20, 25—28, 31, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40, 49, 59 e¢ seq. (1860—). 


United States— 
Highth Census, 1860. Compendium. 8vo. (1862.) 


Smithsonian Institution. Annual Reports of the Regents. The 
first three, and for the year 1858. 

Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Proceedings of 
the—. Series 3. Part 1, 1871. Also the whole of the first 
and second series. 

American Almanack, Boston, U.S.A. The volumes previous to 
1831, and subsequent to 1861; also volumes for 1847 and 1850. 

American Education Society’s Quarterly Register, &c. Vols.1 
and ili. 

American Geographical and Statistical Society (altered in 1871 to 
the American Geographical Society of New York)— 

— Bulletins. Vol. i, Parts 2—4, et seg.; and vol. ii, et seg. 8vo. 
(Circa 1853.) 

— Reports, previous to 1857, and for 1858 et seq. 8vo. 

— Journals. Vol. i, No. 4, et seq Sm. 4to. (1859.) 

— Proceedings. Vol.i, and Nos. 2 and 5, et seq., of vol. 11 (1863.) 

— Journal, Vols.ianditi. 8vo. (Circa 1869.) 

American Journal of Science and Arts. Vol. i—xxxv; vol. 
xxxvi, No. 2 (1889) ; vol. xxxix, No. 1 (1840); vol. xl, No. 2 
(1841); vol. xli, No. 1 (1841). 


American Philosophical Society— 
Transactions of the—. Vols. i—ix; vol. xu, Part 1; vol. xiv, 
Parts 1 and 2; vol. xvi, Part 2, et seq. 
Proceedings of the—. 8vo. Vols. i—ix; vol. x (pp. 1—296) ; 
vol. xii, No. 88. 


American Social Science Association— 

Journal, containing the Transactions of the—. Nos. 1 and 4. 
Charities. Reports of the Proceedings of the Conferences of—. 
Ist, 3rd, and 5th. 

Bankers’ Magazine. New York. The first twenty volumes, com- 
prising the second and third series. Series 3, vol. ii, No. 7 
(1868); vol. v, No. 2 (1870); vol. vii, Nos. 5 and 7 (1872), and 
vol. viii, No. 6 (1873). 

Franklin Institute. Journal of the—, First series. The whole. 
2nd series, vols. i—xxiv; Third series, vols. xxv—cxx. No.6. 

Prison Discipline Society. 8vo. Boston. Annual Reports. Nos. 
1—28; No. 26 (1851); No. 28, ef. seq. 

Inutnois. First Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics (1880). 

Minnesota. Old series.. First and Second Annual Reports of 
the Commissioner of Statistics for 1859 and 1860. 

— New series. The First Thirteen Annual Reports of the 
Commissioner of Statistics for 1869-81. 

New Jersey. Annual Reports of the Board of Health, 1877-80, 
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United States—Conid. 

Wisconsin. The History of, in three parts—Historical, Docu- 
mentary, and Descriptive. Compiled by direction of the 
Legislature of the State. By William R. Smith. Part 1, 
vols. ii e¢ seg.; Part 2, vols. 1, ii, iv, e¢ seg.; Part 3, vols. 1 
et seg. 8vo. 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
Cape of Good Hope. Port Elizabeth. First sixteen Annual 
Reports of the Chamber of Commerce of—. 1864-80. 


Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. First series, 
Nos. 4, 6, e¢ seg. New series, Part III, et seg. 


India— 

A Manual of the Land Revenue Systems and Land Tenures of 
British India. By B. H Baden-Powell, of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 

Maritime Trade of—. 1878-79, and previous years. 

Bene@au. Half-yearly Reports of the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce for 1855, November; 1858, November; 1859, May and 
November; 1860, May (or April); 1863-64, October to April; 
1871, April to November, et seq. 

Census of Berar, 1867, and Census of Coorg, 1871. 

Catcurta. Report of Committee upon the Fever Hospital and 
Municipal Improvements. (Circa 1838.) 

Punsas. Selections from the Records of the Government of 
the—. New series. Nos. 3—8, No. 10, et seq. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal— 

Asiatic Researches. Vols. x—xx. 
Gleanings in Science. Vols. i—iil. 
Journal, Vols. i—xvi. 


Mauritius— 
Almanac and Oolonial Register, Nos. 1—4. 
Census of Mauritius and its Dependencies. 1871. 


New Zealand Institute. Transactions, &c. Vols. ii and iii. 


South Australian Institute. Annual reports of—, previous to 
1874-75. 


Tasmania-— 
Royal Society of Tasmania. Reports previous to 1847, and for 
1848, 1866-74, and 1879. 
— Papers and Proceedings previous to 1848, for 1849, and for 
1856-66, 1873, and 1879. 


Victoria— 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines, 1880. 
Royal Society of Victoria. Transactions and Proceedings of 
the—. Vols. i—iv, and part 1 of vol. ix. 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Several Divisions. 
United Kingdom—_ 

Local Taxation Returns (England) for 1879-80. 

Inland Revenue. Report of the Commissioners of—. No. 20. 

List of Parliamentary Papers for the year 1873. 8vo. 

Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, for the years 1875-77. 

Return showing Population-of Counties and Divisions, and of 
Parliamentary Cities and Boroughs in England and Wales in 
1821, 1831, and 1861... Number of Electors in 1832 and 
1862... 1866 (259). 

Record Commission Publications. Acts of the Parliaments of 
Scotland. Vol. i, 1124-1424. Fol. 

Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
means of obtaining Supplies of Wholesome Water for the 
Metropolis and other large Towns; with Minutes of Evidence, 
appendix, maps, plans, and index. 1868-69 [4169, 4169-I-IT ]. 

Report of the Sanitary Commission. 1868-69 [4218]. 

Reports from Her Majesty’s Diplomatic and Consular Agents 
abroad, respecting the Condition of the Industrial Classes in 
foreign Countries and the purchase-power of Money. 1870 
[C-68], 1871 [C-414], 1872 [C-635]. rey: 

Indian Famine Commisston— 

Report of Commission, Part 3, Famine Histories (3086), 1881. 
Appendices III and IV (8086 III and IV), 1881. 

House of Lords. General Index to Sessional Papers of the— 
for 1801-59 and 1859-70. 

House of Commons— 

A Catalogue of Reports, 1696-1834, continued to 1837. 

General Index to the Journals of the—, to vols. lvi to Ixxv, 
1801-20; Ixxvi to xcii, 1820-37; xciii to cvii, 1837-52, and 
cvii to cxx, 1852-65. 


England and Wales— 
Metropolitan Police. Criminal Returns for 1856. 
hegistrar-General for Hngland— 
Annual Summaries of Weekly Returns, for vols. xi—xv 
(1850-54). 
Tables of Mortality, No. 41 of 1841. 
Weekly Returns of Births and Deaths in London and in 
twenty-seven other great Towns, Nos. 43—51 (1879). 
Reports on the Sanitary Condition of the Residences of the 
Labouring Classes. Nos. 5 and 13. 
Report of the Committee appointed to consider the Cubic Space 
of Metropolitan Workhouses, with Papers submitted to the 
Committee. [3786.] 1867. 


Ireland. Registrar-General for Jreland. Weekly Returns of 
Births and Deaths in Dublin and in fifteen of the principal 
Urban Sanitary Districts in Ireland. Vols. i—viii (1864-71) ; 
vol. ix, Nos. 84 and 48 (1872); vol. xi, No. 32, and the second 
quarterly summary (1874); vol. xviu, the third quarterly 
summary (1881). 
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* Scotland— 

Agricultural Surveys of—, by the Board of Agriculture. The 
vols. for Kirkcudbright and Lanark. (O%rca 1795-1816.) 

Registrar-General for Scotland. Weekly Returns of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in eight principal Towns, for 1876, 
Nos. 1 aie: 20, 21, 24, 25, and Age TOLL LO t/a NOS: 13 and ol; 
for 1881, No. 37. 
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1876. 

Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal. Old series, vol. xiv, 1853-54. ; 
New series, vol. xii, part 3; vol. xiv, parts 2—4 (1881-82). 

Royal Asiatic Society— 

Bombay Branch. Vols. i—vi, (1841) Nos. 283—28. 

Ceylon Branch. Journal of the—. No. 4 of 1848, 1851-55, 

1859, et seq. 
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(e) Societies, &c.—Contd. 
Royal Asiatic Socvety—Contd. 
China Branch. Transactions of the—. Parts 1 and 3 (ante 
1848), et seq. 
Straits Branch. Journal of the—. 1878, et seq. 
North China Branch— 
Journal of the—. The whole of the first series (1858- 63). 
New series, No. 9, 1875, and No. 12, 1878. 
Catalogue of Books relating to China and the East. 
Reports for 1864-65-66-67-68. 
Notes sur quelques-unes des Récherches que l’on pourrait 
faire en Chine et au Japon au point de vue de la Géologie 
et de Ja Paléontologie, par M. G. Eug. Simon. 1869. 
8vo. 

Royal Colonial Institute. Proceedings of the—. Vols. iti 
and v. 

Royal Colonial Polytechnic Society. Annual Reports of—. 
Nos. 1—8 (1833-85), No. 9 (1841), No. 15 (1847), Nos. 20—23, 
(1852-55), No. 25 (1857), No. 29 (1861), No. 38 (1865), No. 35, 
(1867), et seq. 

Royal Horticultural Society of London— 

Journal, vol. i, part 2 (1866-67) ; vol. ii, parts 7 and 8 (1868-69). 
Proceedings, new series, vol. 1, Nos. 1—5, No. 2 e¢ seq. 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. Vol. ix, part 4 (No. 78). 
Royal Irish Academy— 
Proceedings of the—. Series 1, vols. vii—x. 
Series 2 (Science), vol. i, No. 2, et seq., of vol. iii; vol. iv, et seq. 
iy (Polite Literature and Antiquities) vol. i, Nos. 1—11; 
vol. 11, part 4, et seg.; vol. iil, et seq. 
Journal, vol. viii, et seq. 
Transactions, vols. i—xxiv. 
Royal Society of Hdinburgh— 
Proceedings of. Vols,iand ii. 
Transactions of. Vols. i—xiv. 
Royal Society, London— 
Proceedings of the—. No. 201 (vol. xxx), 1880. 
Indexes to the Philosophical Transactions. 4to. Parts 1—3. 
Catalogue of Scientific Papers. Vols.i—vin. 4to. 

Social Science Association. Sessional Proceedings, 8vo., vol. viii, 
No. 14, et seg. (1875); vol. xiii, No. 6, et seg. (1879-80) ; 
vol. xiv, No. 5 (1881). 

Surtees Society. Vols. i to xxv, xxvii to xxxii, and xxxiv. 

Statistical Society, London— 

Proceedings of the—, 1834-37 (1 vol.). 8vo. 
Any old Lists of Fellows, &e., ante 1872. 
And back Nos. of the Journal. 





Statistique internationale— 

Programmes du travail statistique international sur le territoire, 
la navigation fluviale, et sur les mines et usines. St. Péters- 
bourg, 1872. 

Statistique internationale des mines et usines. 1° partie. 
Publiée par le comité central de statistique de Russie, et 
rédigée par J. Bock. St. Pétersbourg, 1877. sto. 
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(e) Societies, &ce.— Contd. 
Statistique internationale—Contd. 

Zur Statistik der Binnenschiffahrt. Programm fir die 
Bearbeitung der internationalen Statistik der Binnen- 
schiffahrt im westlichen Europa. Im Auftrage des kaiserl. 
stat. Amtes des Deutschen Reiches aufgestellt von A. 
Meitzen. Berlin, 1875. (Inland Navigation.) 

Congrés International de Statistique. IX® Session, 4 Budapest, 

1876. Part 3. : 


(f) Periodicals, &c. 
Annual Statistician (McCarty’s), San Francisco, Cal., 1876-85. 
Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register for British India and its 
Dependencies, &c.— 
(1st Series.) Vols. i—xv; vol. xix, No. 110; vols. xxv— 
xxx (1816-39). 
(2nd Series.) Vol. xxxi, No. 121; vol. xxxiv, No. 133; 
and No. 136 et seg. (1640-—). 
(8rd Series.) From commencement in 1843. 
Atheneum. The first seven vols. 1827-34, viz., Nos. 1—374. 
Atlantis. No. 6 of vol. iu. 
Canadian Parliamentary Companion and Annual Register. By 

M’Intosh. Nos. for 1862-80 and for 1882 et seq. 

Dublin Monthly Journal of Industrial Progress, 1854, Nos. 3 
and 7; 1855, No. 1 et seq. 
LHeonomist— 

The first four vols. (1843-46); also the Numbers for 13th 
Nov. and 18th Dec., 1847; for 15th July, 26th Aug., 9th 
and 30th Sept.,and 2nd Dec. of 1848; for 3rd Feb. and 11th 
Aug. of 1849; for 19th Jan. and 21st Dec. of 1850; for 
Ath Jan. and 24th May of 1851; for lst Jan. and 26th Feb. 
of 1853; for llth Feb., 15th April, and 30th Dec. of 1854, 
for 7th April, 1855; 27th Dec., title page and index, of 
1856; for 3rd, 10th, 17th, and 31st Jan., and 17th Feb. 
of 1857; and title page and index for 1863. 

Commercial History and Review of 1872. 1—96 pp. 

Food Journal. Vol. 1, No. 3 (1870); vol. iv, No. 37 (1878). 
Foreign Quarterly Review. Vols. xxxviand xxxviil. 1845-46. 
Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine. (New York.) Vols. i to xii, 

xv to xxvi, lxiv, ef seq. 

Investors’ Monthly Manual— 

(First series, 1865-70.) The first six numbers for 1865 and 
the complete vols. or numbers for 1866-70. 

New series, first three volumes, 1871-73. 

Nature. A weekly illustrated Journal of Science. Vols. i—vii, 
and various odd numbers of subsequent vols. 

Pamphleteer, The (London, 1813-28). Vols. viii, xvi, xxvii—xxix. 
Post Magazine, Almanack and Insurance Directory. Any prior 
to 1846, and for the years 1854-74, 1876, 1880, 1882, et seq. 
Railway Intelligence (Slaughters’s). Nos. 1—16, 18, 19, 21, et 

seq. 

eae Record. New series. Vol. 1. 
Simmond’s Colon:al Magazine. Vols x—xii; and No. 2 of 
vol, xviset seq. 
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(f) Periodicals, &c..—Contd. 

Social Science Review. New series, 1864. Vol. vi, Sept., Oct., 
Nov., Dec., 1866, and table of contents and 1867, ef seq. 

The Daily Universal Register (afterwards the “‘ Times”). Several 
odd numbers for 1785 and 1786. 

The Times, for the whole of the years 1801, 1802, 1845, 1846, . 
1847 and 1869. Also various odd numbers of the years 1815, 
1828, 1825, 1880, 1834-36, 1838-43, 1852-66, 1870-73, 1876, 
1877, and 1881. 

me County Companion, Diary, &c., for 1882, 1883, 1884, and 
1885. 

The Municipal Corporations Companion, Diary, &c., for 1881, 
1888, 1884, and 1885. 

Wheat Trade. Annual Review and Harvest Year Book for 1883 
et seq. la. 8vo. 
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THOSE persons who are inclined to benefit the Society 


by legacies are recommended to adopt the following 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 





I give and bequeath unto the Statistical Society, 
London, the sum of £ , such legacy to be 
paid out of such part of my personal estate, not specifically 
bequeathed, as the law permits to be appropriated by will 


to such a purpose. 





Note A.—All gifts by will to the Society of land, or of 
money secured on, or directed to be secured on, or to arise 
from the sale of, or directed to be laid out in the purchase of, 
land, will be void. Gifts may be made by will of stock m 





the public funds, shares or debentures of railway or other 


joint-stock companies, or money to be paid out of the testa- 





tor’s pure personal estate, or of personal chattels. 


NotE B.—Bequests may be made either for the general 
purposes of the Society, or to the Society’s “Building 
| Fund,” which has been recently established. 
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